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'Dy far the tno^t considerable chanj;^ which has taken jdace in 
the world of letters, in our days, is that by which the wtU 
of Queen Anne’s time have been ^adually brought down frooot 
the bupreniacy which tb^ bad enjoyed, without competition, for 
the best part of a century. ^When we «/ere at-our studies, some 
twenty<-iive years ago, we can perfectly remember that every 


or letters were lamiiiar witn tneir writings and Uieir History^ 
alliibioDs to them abddnded in ail popular di^urses and aU am* 
bilious conversation; and they and their contemporaries were 
universally acknowledged as our great models of ca^lenc^ and^' 
placed without cbaltcngc at the head of our national literature* 
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of ti fit to be placed in the eamc but were generally read 
and forgotten, and passed away like the transitory njgteors <of 
a lower sky { while they remained in their brightness, 0tl wott 
auppoaed to sfame with a fixed and unalterable gbry. « % 
Ah this, however, we take it, is now pretty^ well altered; Ittd 
in CO fai^As persona of our antiqpky can judj;^ of the bcainiBg 
and babitc of the rising generation, tliose celebrated wribn vtr 








aarny into the msutuUon liberal edueattoa^ Tbeit ni>Msa% 
iode^ are stUl bmiliar tarsi ]dieir iMsiffli* 
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ci; solicit our habitual notice, and fheir subjects begifi.^^ady to- 
fade-from our recollection. Their high privileges anotprouJ 
distinctions, at any rate, have evidently passed into other liands. 
It is no longer 'to them that the anilnlioas look op with envy, nr 
the hftimSIe with admiration-; por is it In their pages that the 
pretenders to wit and eloquence now search for allusions that 
are sure to captivate, and itlintrafiona that cannot be mistaken. 
In this decay of th^fr reputation they have few advocateb, 
and no imitators: And from a comparison of many observa¬ 
tions, it seems to be clearly ascertained, that they arc declined 
Considerably from * the high meridian of their glory, ’ and ma^ 
hiirly be apprehended to to * hastening t 6 their setting. ’ Nei¬ 
ther isJt time al(>nc that has wrouglit this obscuration ; for the 
fame oT -Shakespeare BtiH shines in undecaying brightness; and 
that of Bacon has been steadily advancing and gathering new 
honours daring the whole period which has wiCDesacd the rise 
and decline of hr? less vigorous succcbsors. 

There are but two possible solntions for pheppmena of this 
aort. Our taste has cither degenerated—or its old modek hove 
been,fairly surpassed; and we have ceased to admire the writers 
of the last centuny, only because th«y are -too good for us—oc 
because they are not good enough. Now, we confess we are no 
bclmvcrs in the absolute and permanent corruption of national 
taste; on the contrary, we think that it is, of nil faculties, that 
wbieb k most sure to advance and hnpnove with time and expe¬ 
rience ; and that, with the exception of those great physical dh 
political disasters which have given a check to civilization it¬ 
self, there has ahvafs been a sensible progress in this particular ;> 
and that the generar taste of successive generation is better 
titan that of ita piedneessors. There are lipife ctqpridoiis fluctu¬ 
ations, no doubt, and fits of foolish admiration or fastidious¬ 
ness which cannot be so easily accounted for; Bat the great 
moreiaients are all jprt^essive: And though the progress consists 
at one thne in withholding toleration from gross raults, and at 
anoth'er in siring their hign prerogative to great beauties, this 
ahemotion tiaa no tendency to obstruct the general advance; 
but, on the contrary, is the beat, and the safest course in which 
^ ean be condneted. 

are of opinion, then, that thh th'itcrs who adorned thd 
banning of the last centuiy bare been eclipsed 1)7’ those of 
our Osm time; and that they have no chance of ever regaining 
^ ^gfego iacy in which they have thus been tiipplapted. Thera 
i%jy|pKbtvcver, in our judgment, any thing very stapendon^ 
triumph oTour contemporaries j and the greater wonder 
tt, that it was so long delayed, and left for them 
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schiev^^'For the truth is, that the writers of the. former ajie 
had nit a great deal more than their judgment ^nd industry to 
stand on; and were always much more remarkable for the few* 
ness of ^eir faults thon .the greatness of iheir beauties. Iheir 
laurels were won much more by good conduct and discipline, 
than by entcrprizing boldness or native force;—nor can it be 
regarded as any very great, merit in those who had so little of 
the inspiratiou of genius, to have steered clear of the dangers to 
which that inspiration is liable. Speaking generally of that ge* 
Deration of authors, it may be said diat, as poets, they had no 
force or greatness of ^ncy—no pathos, and no enthusiasm 
and, as philosophers, no comprehensiveness, depth or oi^inali- 
ty. They are sagacious, no doiibt, neat, clear and reasonable ; 
but for the most part cold, timid, and superficiaL They never, 
meddle with the great scenes of nature, or the great passions of 
man ; but content themselves with just and^sarcastic representa¬ 
tions of city life, and of the paltry passions and meaner vices 
that are bred in that lower element. Their chief care is to a- 
void being ridiculous in the eyes of the witty, and abo^ all to 
eschew the ridicule of excessive sensibility or enthusiasm—to 
be witty arid r^ional themselves with a good grace, and to 
give their countenance to no wisdom, and no moraUty, which 
passes the standards that are current in good company.— 
^elr inspiration, accordingly, is. little more than a sprightly 
sort of good smse; and. tmy have scarcely any invention but 
what is subservient to the purposed of derision and satire. Lit¬ 
tle gleams of pleasantry, and sparkles of witj glitter through 
their eomipositions; but no glow ^ feeling—no base of imamna- 
tion—ho flashes of ^nius, evet madiate their substance. They 
never pass beyond ^ilie visible diurnal sphere^ * or deal in any 
thing that can either lift us above ou^ vulgar nature, or ennoblo 
its really. With these a(^mplishmwte» may paw well 
enough ror sensible aim polite writera,—^t -iiuurcely for mea 
genius; and it is certainly |;ar more surprising, Utat pCfsons 
this description should have maintained them^ves, for near n 
tfentury, at the, head the Itierature of a country that 
previously produced i Shakespeare, a Bacon, nnd • Tayjimu 
than that, towards thp end of that long pefio^ doubts i^nm 
have artseh as ,to ^the l^tima^ pf the title by which dhqr 
chum (!b that High station, l^^'.patls of the phenom^^ 
however, we dare say,* had causes which better exsmunden 
explain to the satts&cthm of all ^ world* We see them mt 
imperfectly t and have rooin only for ah impieriect dcetch of 

tpm see.., , * ji * ’ •'''S * '. '‘i* 

Our first|^lcratare condsted of samti^ J^lfends, and niimfietif 
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of cbtvalry,->tlioug1l Chaucer gave it a more nationafV^d po> 
polar character by his original descriptions of eittemal mture, 
and the familiarity and gayety of hib social, humour. In the 
time 'of Elizabeth) it received a copious infusion of classira) 
images and ideas: But it was still intrinsically romantic—seri> 
ous—and even somewhat lofty and enthusiastic. Authors were 
then' so few in number, that they were looked upon with a sort 
of veneration, and considered as a kind of inspired persons 
at least they were not yet so numerous, as to be obliged to ab« 
use each other, in order to obtain a share of distinction for 
themselves ;—and they neither affected a tome of derision in their 
writings, nor wrote in fear of derision from others. They were 
iiiied with their subject*), aud dealt with them fearle^'ily in 
their own way; and- the stamp of orimnality, force, and iree- 
doin, is con|.equentIy upon almost all their productions. In 
the reign of James J., our literature, with some tew excep- 
li' ns, touching rather the form than the substance of its me> 
rits, appears to ns to have rctv-'hed the greatest perfection 
to which it has yet attained ; though it would probably have ad¬ 
vanced still farther in the succeeding reign, thad not tlie great 
national dissensions which then arose, tikrned the talent and en¬ 
ergy of the people into other channels—first to the assertion of 
their civil rights, and afterwards to the discussion of their rdi-» 
gious interests. The graces of literature ^uiiered of coiirs^in 
tlinse fierce contentions; and a debper shade of austerity a‘aa 
thrown upon the intellectual chronicler of the nation. Her ge¬ 
nius, however, though less captivating and* adorned than in the 
happier days which preceded, was still active, friutfid and com- 
mauding; and the period of tha civil warik •besides the mighty 
minds that guided the public councils, and were absorbed in 
public cares, produced the giant powers of Taylor, and Hobbes, 
nnd Barrqw—4he muse of Milton—the learning-of Coke— <uh1 
the ingenuity of Cowley. 

The Restoration introduced a French court—under circum¬ 
stances more iavourable for the efiectital exercise of court in¬ 
fluence than ever beibre existed in England: But this of itself 
Would not have been sufficient to account for the sudden olnmge 
in our literature which ensued. It was seconded by causes of’ 
ft more general c^eration. The Restoration waa undoubtedly a 
popular act}—and, indefensible as the conduct of the arfey and 
the cis;||^ leaders was on that occasionMlhcre can he fto question 
severities of Cromwell, andihe extravagance of the 
fEdlnes, had, made republican professions hateful, and religieua 
dlfeur ridicalous, in the eyes of .the peopfe af large. All the emi- 
jHftt writeta oi' pwcedyig period, however, had inclined to 
m paf^ that was now overmrewn; and their writings had not 
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niere1,yoeten accommodated to the diaracter. of the government 
vnderwbicb they were pr^uced, but were deeply imbued with 
its obnoxious principles^ as those of their respective authors. 
When the restraints of authority were taken off, therefore, and 
it became profitable, as well as popular, to discredit the ialJen 
party, it was natural that the loading authors should afiect a 
style of levity and derision, as most opposite to that of their op^ 
ponents, and best calculated for the purpeses they had in view. 
The nation, too, was now for the first time essentfaliy divided 
in point of character and principle, and a much greater pro> 
portion were capable both of writing in support of their own 
notions, and of being influenced by what wa? written. Add to 
all this', that there were real and serious defects in the style and 
manner of theibrmcr mneration; and that the grace, aud bre¬ 
vity, and vivacity of that gayer manner which -was now intro¬ 
duced from France, were not only good and captivating ih 
themselves, but had then all the charms of novelty and of con¬ 
trast ; and it will not be difficult to understand how it came to 
supplant that which bad been established of old in the counti^', 
•—and that so suddenly, that the same generatiou, among whom 
Milton had been form^ to the severe sanctity of wisdom, and 
the noble independence of genius, lavished its loudest applauses 
on the obscenity and servility of such writers as Rochester and 
VVwherly. 

‘this change, however, like all sudden changes, was too 
fierce and vjplent to be Johg maintained at the same pitch { 
and when the wits and j:)roflig8tes of KJi^g Charles had suffi¬ 
ciently insulteS the seriousness and virtue of their predecessors, 
thfere would proba|3^ have been a revulsion towards the accus¬ 
tomed taste of the nation, had not the paity of the innovators 
been reinforced ‘by champions of more temperance and judg¬ 
ment. The result seemed at one time suspended on the will of 
Dryden—in whose individual person the genius of the English 
and of the French seboiid of literature may be said to have 
niiiintained a protracted straggle. 13ut the evil principle pre¬ 
vailed. Carrim the original bent of his genius, and his fa-‘ 
miliarity with' our older tpodcls to the cultivation of our native 
style, to which he migbi have impaited 'fnore steadiness and 
correctness—for^Q force and in sweetness it was airaady matefi- 
less—he was unluckily seduced by the attractions of fashion, and 
the daazling of the deaiillrit and gey rhetoric in which it delight¬ 
ed, to lend Ills powerful aid to £e new corruptions and refine¬ 
ments ; and to prostitute hU great gifts to the purposes of par¬ 
ty rage or licentious ribaldry. 

sobriety of the succeeding, reign# allayed &># £ever of 
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profanitv; bat na i^nius arose sufficiently powerful brn 
the ^lelf that still withheld ns from the use of our owa ptcoli 


rifts and faculties. On the conti 


break 
liac 

it was the unfortunate ain- 


ontraiT( 

idon of the next generation of authors, to improve and perfect 
the -new style, rather than to return .to the old one ;->^nd it 
cannot be denied that they did 4mprove it. They corrected its 
gross indecency'—increasra its precision and correctness—made 
its pleasantry and sarcasm more polished and el^ant^^nd spread 
throupb the whole of its irdny, its narration, aMits reflection, a 
tone of clear and condensed good sense, wb^h recommended itself 
to all who had, and all who had not any relish for higher beauties. 
This is the praise pf Queen Anne’s wits—and to, this praise they 
are justly entitled. , This was left for them to do, and they did 
it well. Th^ were invited to it by the circumstances of their, 
situation, ana do not seem to have been possessed of any such 
bold or vigorous spirit, as either to neglect or to outgo the invi> 
tation. Coming iiUpjifo Immediately after the consummation of a 
bloodless revolution, effected much more by the cool sense, than 
.the angry passions of the nation, they seem to have felt, that 
they were bom in an age wf. reason, rather than of fancy; and 
that men’s minds, thou^ considerably divided and unsettled 
upon many points, .were in a much better tempcr«tn relish judi- 
C30U8 argument and ^cutting satire, than the glow of enthusiastic 
passion, or the richness of a luxuriant imagination. To these 
Wccoadingly thiw made no pretensiems; but, writing with infinite 

J roodsoise, and great grace .and vivacity, and, abotveali, writing 
or the first time in a tone jtli&l was peculiar fo the upper ranks of 
society, and upon subjects that were almost excTd^ively interest'* 
ing to them, toty naturally figured, at Ies^^^hile„ uie manner 
■was new, as the most actxunplUb^, fashionable, s^d perfect 
writers which world ^d ever seen; and made, the wild, 
luxuriant,. and humUn^fWeetness of our earlier on tbors a(:pear 
rude and untutored comparison. Men grew asbmnra of 
admiring,'and afraid of'imitating writers of to hide skill ari4 
einartness j and the opinion, b^me^general, not poly that their 
fipnits were ^tplerable, bnt/thtit even their; beautfos wer^uerile 
and barbarohri Aod unworthy the serious n^aril of a P(p>ty, 
dis^uisbing age. -w ^ vW . v 4 

Th^ and similar conuderatfons 
.the oriebrity which those authors pc^hwa dify; jbpt 

it is apt quite so easy to ex^aiq how fi|||w hayp. 

re|pined their ascendmit. One cause..{pn,<G[oul^^ly wwi, the 
^toeilmicenf their productions, in tbe^foiidiien th^ hwl .ad¬ 
opted. It was hojto^^ ^ thfnk of suipaisni^ them* in that 
imd, rectanmepded as it, was, by ,the.£ili<^ pr their 
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cation >it v«qttircd some conra^ ts depai^ frnm it, and to raeut 
to atiothei'; which seamed to have bixrf «o lately abandon^ fur 
its sake. Ilie ao;e which, succeeded, tod, was not the age of cbur* 
age or adventure. There never was, on the «4)''4e, a quieter time 
than the reigns of the two first Georges, and the greater part of 
that which ensued. There were two little provincial rebellions • 
indeed, and a fair proportion of foreign war; but tliere was no¬ 
thing to stir the minds’of the people at large, to rduse their 
passions, or excite th^ir imaginations—nothing like the agita- 
tations of the'Reformation "In the ffeth century, or-of the civil 
wars in the ITthl They went on, accordingly, minding theur 
old business, and reading their old books, with great patiencd 
-and stupidity: And certainly there never was so remaritabW n 
-dearth of original talent—so long an -interruption of native' ge¬ 
nius—as during abobt '60 years in the middle of the last century. 
The dramatic art was dead 50 years before—and poetry seexuM 
verging to a similar extinction. The few spaces that appeared, 
however, showed that the old hre was burnt out, and th^t the 
altar muat hereafter be heaped with fuel of another quality. 
<jray, with the talents, rather of a critic than a poet—with learn¬ 
ing, fastidiPusni'ss, and scrupulous deiicai;y of taste, instead of 
'fire, tenderiK'ss or invention—began and ended a sinaU school, 
which we could scarcely have wi^ed to 'become permanent— 
-admirable in many respects as some 6f its pri >ductions are—^be^ 
ing far too ^dborite and artificial, .either for grape or for fiuen- 
•cy, .and fitter to'excite the admiration of scholars, than the de¬ 
light of ordinary men. However, they had the merit of not.he- 
-ing in any degree French, and of restoring to our poetry the 
■dignity of seriousn^^ and the t6ne at least of force and energy. 
The Whartons', both as critics'and os poets, were of 'considei^ 
-able service in discrediting liie' high pretea^ans of the firmer 
raca^ and in biingingback to public notke the great stores 4ind 
treasuKs of poetry vihich lay hid in the records of our'antient 
literature. Akenside attempted p sort of classical and philoso¬ 
phical rapture, which no el^ance of language cpuld easilylutlve 
■rendeifd pdpular, but which had merits of no vulgar bracr'fist: 
tiidke who "OoukI study it. Goldunith wrote with perfect de- 
gance and heanto, in a stole of mellow tenderness and olabb* 
orate si&l^KdQ^ the narniony of Pope without h» quaint- 

ntoi^ and fais witness of diction iifitbout his coldness and elier- 
viid viVadty. i^M^laaMK' all, came Gowper, with a style of oodh 
‘ idete or^na1ity,->-<BUd, the first tiftie, made it apparent to 
readers m all dfeaeilptidh'^ that Pope and'Addison were no loi^ 
er to be die models of English poetry. 

‘ Id^pbilosopliy ihd'prose writing in 


>ig»ieral, the eaw kw 
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nearly p«ra^. The Bjune of Home is by &f the4th^ cons!' 
'4^aDle which occurs in^ tlie periqd to which we have Eluded. 

though his thinhing was j^glieh^ bis style is entirety 
pencil} aiid being naturuty of a cokl fanc^, thffe is nothing, 
of that eloi^noe or jichnesa altout him, whi(^ characterixes the 
writings of Taylor, ai^ Hooker, and Bacoa--aod continues, with 
less weight of matterl to please in those of Cowley and CJarcn- 
dkm* Warburtoh had great 4 X)werB; and wrote with more force 
and freedom than ttys.wjts to whom hesucceeded^but bis facul* 
ties were perverted «bj g paltry, love of paradox, and rendm-ed 
gseless to markind by ah qntycky^ihoiee of snbjects, and the 
arrogance and dogmatism oi his temper.' ^daut Smith was 
nearly the first who made deeper reasonings, sad Inore exact 
knowledge popular among us^ and Junius and Johnson the first 
who again familiarized us with mure flowing and sonorous dic> 
tion—and made us feel the tameness and poorness of the torious 
etyle of Addison and Swift. 

TbU brings us down almost to tbe present times—in which the 
revolution in oar literature has been accelerated and confirmed by 
the concurrence of many causes. The agitations of the French 
revolution, and the ttiscussions as well as the hopes and terrors 
to which it gavf occasion—the genius of Edmund Burke, ond 
some others of his country—the impression of the new literature 
of Germany, evidentty the original of our lake-school of poetry, 
and of many innovations in our drama—the rise or revival of 
n general spirit of ihetbotlism in die lower orders—and the vast 
extrat of our political and commercial relations, which have noC ' 
only familiariz^ all ranks of people with distant countries, and 

f reat undertakmgs, bat have tyio^bt knoiri|dge and ent^iwise 
ome, not merely to the imagination, but to the actual experi- 
«nce of almost fivefj individu^.—these, and several other cir- 
cumstance^ have so fer ia^proved or excited the di&racter ic^our 
Ration, as to have created an efiectuai demand for more pro¬ 
found speculationi and' more serious emotion than was dean in 
by the writers of the former century, and which, if it has pot 

Yet produced 8.corre^onding si^iptyin.aU hrsncbei^bM at 
least had the e&ct of decking the coulmoditiea.tbat^were pcevi* 
oufly in vogue, as unsoit^ to the^hiMrad eooditfoa of the times. 

’ these ingenious writers,. whose di»<yaCte|wtic«>wtOTty^ama 

not vigour,, any'mofe than teoderuess^^acy, Bi^rr«afi»- 
diiputabiy the most v^orous-Huid peiH^ ^ 
fi^'fiil. The grea%..pait of his worits bring; oecoj^ with 
l^ics and parso'n^h'tiea Bift have fot^.sinito lost aB^mteiasl, 
^ now attr^ bur little n^udon, «xoQi)t memorials of 
I wmB i ef in wjii^ polices and'ltpAtmaliriea condMed* 
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In other |{aits, however, there b a vein df peculiar humour and 
etren^ satire* which will always be agrceable-^-and a sort ofheartb 
ness of abuse and contempt of mankind* which produces a f^reater 
sympathy and animation in the reader than the more elaborate 
sarcasms that have since pome ihto fashion. Altogether his me^ 
rits appear to be more unique an(^ inimitable fhan those of any 
of his contemporaries—and as his works are connected in many 
parts with historical events which it must always be of import^ 
ance to understand* we conceive that there are n<ine, of which a 
itew and careful edition is so likely to be acceptable to the public, 
or so worthy to engage the attention of a person qualified for 
the undertaking. In this respect, the projectors of the present 
publication must be considered as eminently fortunate—the.cele- 
brated person who has here condescended to the funedons of an 
Editor, being almost as much distiifguished forthe skill and learn¬ 
ing required fur that characKh*, as for the creative genius which 
has given such unexampled popuhuity to his original composi¬ 
tions—and uniting to the minute knowledge and patient research 
of the Malones and Chalmerses* a vigour of judgment, and a vi¬ 
vacity of style to which tfaqy had no pretensions. In the exer¬ 
cise of these comparatively humble functions, he has acquitted 
himself we think, on the present occasion,' with great judg¬ 
ment and ability. The edition, upon the whole* is much bet¬ 


ter than that of Dryden. It is less loaded with long notes 
and illustrative quotations; while it furnishes all the informa¬ 
tion tltat can reasonably be desired, in a simple and compen¬ 
dious form. It contains upwards of a biindiud letters, and 
other original pieces of Swift’s, never before published—and* 
among the rest, a^that has been preserved of his correspondence 
with the celebrated Vanessa. Explanatory notes and remarks 
,«re supplied with great diligence to ail the passages over whiclt 
Uoie may have thrown any obscurity) and the critical observa- 
tiuns that are prefixed to the more considerable productions* are* 
' with a reasonable allowance fat en editor’s partiality to his au¬ 
thor, very candid and ingeniems. * , 

Th^]:are is not every where extremely well -written in • 
liteniry< of view; but is drawn up* in sabiitance* widi 
grfot tPtelligepce; liberally and good feeling. It is quite fair 
a^meedemite in j^ities ) and perhaps rather too indu^nt and 
ten^r toww^s'^Kidiildiiais of alh descriptions,—more full* at 
Ieas^:.sof hindin^ atfil^eneratimi fer genius and soda! vir- 
tae, idmn of indi^atknr at baseness and • profligacy. AkogV- 
ibav is not lilse'the produetton of'a mere man of let¬ 
ters, of' a fastidious sfmculator in sentiment and morality; bni 
c^ibits thrc^iop^ iad in a veiy plcftsing ibrm* the goo^ ssqa* 
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and lai^e toler^ition of a man bf«^the trorid,—with much of that 
gmorous allowance for the ' ' 

* Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise, * 
which genhis too often require^ and should therefoie alwajs be 
most forward to show. It is ^possible, however, to avoia no¬ 
ticing, that Mr iScott is by far too favourable to the personal 
character of his author, whom we think, it would really be in¬ 
jurious to the cause of morality'to allow to pass, either as a very 
dignified cn* a very amiable person. The truth is, we think, 
that he was extremely .ambitious, arrogant and selfish; of a 
morose, vindictive and haughty temper« and, though capable 
of a sort of patronizing generosity towards his dependants, and 
of sopie attachment towards those who had long known and 
flattered him, his general demeanour, both in public and pri¬ 
vate life, 'appears to have been far from exemplary. Destitute 
of temper and magnanimity—and, we will add, of principle, in 
the former; and,'in the letter, of tenderness, fidelity or com¬ 


passion. 

The transition or a young Whig into an old Tory-—the gra¬ 
dual, falling off of pf.udent men from nnprpfitable virtues, is, 
perhaps, t(H> common an occurrence, to deserve much notice, or 
justify much reprobation. But Swift’s desertion of his first 

P rinciples wss neither gradual nor early,—and was accompanied 
y such circumstances as really require to be exposed a little, 
and cannot'well be passed over in a fair, account of his life and 
character. He was Iwed a Whig und€!r Sir William Temple— 
lie took the title publicly in various productions; and, during 
all the reign of King W’iiliam, was a strenuous, and indc^ an in¬ 
tolerant advocate of Revolution principles and Whig pretensions. 
His first patrons were Somers, Portland and Halifax; and, un¬ 
der that 'ministry, the members of wliicli he courted in priv^e, 
and defend^ in public, be received church preferment to the 
walue of near tOOf. a year (equal at least to l20Uf. at present), 
with the promi.ie of still fartner favours. He was dissatisfied, 
however, because his livings were not in England; and having 
been sent over op the affairs of the Irish clergy in 171% when 
he found the Whig ministry in a tottering condition, be tem¬ 
porized Yor a few months, till be sZw that their dowiifid was 
ng^ble; and then, without even the pretext of any public 
motive, but on the avowed ground liavitig been 

emly if^warded for his former smi«li|r>fae went omr in die 
violent and decided manner to prevailing «diy 
wnnie gratification he abns^ bis former fiends and bene^ 
t<n«, with 8 degree of virulence tend ra&coiu', to wfatdb It Would 
too much apply ;he term of ^d, tn 
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the end» when the approaching death of die Queen, and thew 
in^mol dissensions made his services of more importanee to bis 
new friends, openly threatened to desert them also, and retire 
from the scene, unless they made a suitable provision for him ; 
and having, in this way, extorted the deanery of St Patrick'% 
which he always coinpiained of as quite inadequate to iiis me* 
Tits, be counselled measures that must have involved iheconntiy 
in a civil war, for the mere chance of keeping his party in pow¬ 
er ; and, finally, on the Queen’s death, retired in a state of de¬ 
spicable despondency and liittemess to his living, where he con¬ 
tinued, to the end of his life, to libel liberty and mankind with 
unrelenting and pitiable rancour—to correspond with-conviaed 
traitors to the constitution they had sworn to maintain—and to 
lament as the worst of calamities, the dissolution of a ministry 
which had no merit but that of having promised him advance¬ 
ment, and of which several of the leading members immediate- 
Jy indemnified ilieiuseivcs by taking office in the court of the 
Pretender. 

As this part of his conduct is passed over a great deal 
too slighTly by his biographer; and as nothing can be more 
pernicious than the notion, that the political sms of emi¬ 
nent persons should be forgotten in the estimate of tlicir me¬ 
rits, we must.beg leave to verify the.comprehensive dcctch 
we have now given, by a few references to the Hocuments that 
are In be found in the volumes before us. Of his original 
^\’big professions, no proof will jirobably be required, the fiurt 
being notorious, and admitted by all his biographers. Ab¬ 
undant evidence, however, is lurnished by his first success* 
ful pamphlet in defence of Lord Somers, and the other Whig 
Lords impeaclied in 1701;—by his own express dedaratiuu in 
afioliier worii (vol. .S. p. 240.), .that ♦ havi-g been long con* 

* versant with tlie Greek and Latin authors, and therefore a 

* lover of liberty, be was \naturally inclined to be what they cal! 

* a Whig in politics;!—by the copy of Verses in which he ddi* 
berately designates himself, * a Whig, and one who weart 
gown ; ^by bis exulting statement to Tisdal, whom he re¬ 
proach^ withj)eing a Tory, and says—* To cuolyuur itisotcncw 

* a little, know that tite Queen, and Court, and House of 

* Lords, and half the Commonsvalmost, are Whigs, 

* mipb^ daily iBcreBSfs: ’ —And, among, innumerable other 
proofs, by the raemorvble verses on Whitehall, in which, al¬ 
luding to the execution of King Charles in front of that build¬ 
ing, he is pleased to say, with more zeal thtfn good prosody, ' 

' V* That theatre.prednced an action truly great, 
vPlit whi^ f^enial acclamatu»» wait, * 
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SuoK l^eipg tbe prihcipleR, by the zealous professio^ of which 
be bfld, first obtained distinction and preferment, and been adr 
inittcji to the friendship of such men as Somers, Addison, and 
Steele, it only remains to be seen on what occasion, and'on 
what considerations, he afterwards renounced them. It is, of 
itself, a* tolerably decisive fact, that this change took place just 
when tbe Whig ministry went out of poi^e^, and their adversa¬ 
ries came into full possession of all tbe patronage and interest 
<of the government. The .whole matter, however, is fairly spo¬ 
ken out in various parts of his own writingsand we do not 
believe there is any where on record a more barefaced avowal of 
political apostasy, undisguised and unpalliated by the slightest 
.colour'or pretence of public or conscientious motives. It is 
quite a singular fact, we believe, in the histoiy of this sort of 
conversion, that he nowhere pretends to say that he had become 
aware of any danger to the pountry from the continuance of tbe 
Whig ministry—nor ever presumes to call in question the pa¬ 
triotism or penetration of Addison and the rest of his former 
associates, who remained faithful to their first professions. His 
only apology, in short, for this sudden dereliction of theprindples 
which he had maintained for near forty years—for it was at this 
.ripe age that he got the first glimpseof his youthful folly—is a pre¬ 
tence of ill usage from the party with whom he h,ad held them ; a' 
pretence—to .say nothing of its inherent baseness—which appears 
to be utterly without foundation, and of which it is enough to 
Fay, tliat no mention is made, till that same party is overthrown. 
While they remain in office,, they have full credit for the 
smeority of their good wishes, (see vol. xv. p. SJ50, &c.);—and 
it is not, till it becomes both safe and profitable to abuse them, 
that we hear of their ingratitude. Nay, so cfitically and judi¬ 
ciously timed is this discovery of their unworthiness, that, e- 
veu aJicr tbe worthy author’s arrival in London in l7lD, wires 
the movements had begun which terminated in their ruin, he 
continues, far some months, to keep on fair terms with tliem, 
and does not give way to his wrell considered resentment, till it 

quite apparent diut bis interest must gain by the incbjlgence. 
lU* s-rys, in tbe Journal to Stella, a few dAys after bis''|U'rivai, 

* The Whigs would gladly lay hold on me, as a twig^ while ‘ 
tLey are drowqipg,—and their great men are ihnkiog me j^Ir 

* emmsy apologies. But my Lord Trewnin^ (Godmphip) rer 

* cetyed nic with a great deal of coldne^^ which has etirau^ me 
|!| so, that J am almost vowing revenge. ’' In ^ few after 
•>Mhe fehange being by that time edmpTete^e takes lus 
fiaftfvdy, and makes his approaches to Haic^, in zMwitier 
^!^hlch ive should jeally ima^e no raf of the present day |;o^ 
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have eonfidencd enough to imitate. In mentioning his first in- 
iM-view with that eminent person, he says, had prepz^red 
‘ him before by ariother hand, where he was very int!iniate,‘and 

• got myself represented (which I might justly do) as one extreme^ 

• ly ill t^sed by the la^ ministrj^^ after some obligation, because 

• refused to go certain lengths they would have me.’ (vol. xv. 
p. 350.)‘ About the same period, he gives ns farther lights in¬ 
to the conduct of this memorable conversion, in the following 
passages of the Journal. 

‘ Oct. 7. He (Harley) told me he must bring Mr St John and me 
acquainted; and spoke so many things of’ personal kindness and es¬ 
teem, that I am inclined to believe what some friends had told me, 
that he would do every thing fb bring me doer. He desired nie to 
dine with him on Tuesday ; and, after four hours being with htm,* 
set me down at St James’s coftee-housc in a hackney-coach. 

* I' must tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. He 
charged me to come and see him often; I told him I was .loath to 
trouble him, in so much business as be had, and desired I might have 
leave to come at his levee; which be immediately refused, and said,- 
‘ That was no place for friends. ’ 

‘ ‘ I believe never was any thing compassed so soon; and pnrely 
done by my personal credit with Mr Harley; who is so excessively 
obliging^ that I know not what to make of i7, unless to show the ro^r- 
uals of the other party^ that they used a man unworihily who had 
deserved belter. He speaks all the kind things to me in the world. 
—^ct. 14. I stand wijh the new people ten times better than ever I 
did with the old, and forty times more caressed. ’ ’ Vol. 1^ 

p. 1 ■ 

* Nov. 8. Why should the Whigs think 1 came to England tp 
leave them ? But who the devil cares what they think ! Am I under 
obligations b the least to any of them .all i Rot them, ungrate¬ 
ful dogs. 1 will make them repent th«r nsage of me, before I leave 
this place. They say the same thing here of' my leaving the fViagi; 
lul tjtey ovin they (annof llame me, cotuidering #/« treatment / have 
had,' &c. &c. 


. If he scrupled about going lengths with his Whig friends, he 
seems to have resolyed, that his fortune should not be hurt by any 
delicacjr of this sort in his new connexion;—fur be took up the 
cudgen this time with the ferocity of a hireling, and the ranqpur 
of a ^^^[ade. ^ In taking ypon himself the conduct of tlie paper 
called * The Examiner,' nc gave a new character of acrioionyipii4 
feiU^neaa to tlie cmitention in which be tningted,-*-and not 
made the most furious end unmeasured attacks upon the body (rf* 
tneMity to which it bad formerly been bis boast that he belong- 
•TO, but singled cut, with a sort of savage dbwourtesy, a varied 
fornjer. Iriends and benefactors, and made them, by 
^lu description! the ol^cta of fbe moktinaS^autflniae- 
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Somers, Gndolphin, Steele, and many otliers witif wh<nn he 
bad formerly livltd in intimacy, and from whom he hod reeeited. 
obli|r<ttions, were sucressively attacked in public with the most 
ranroroiii) personalities, and often with the falsest insinintions: 
In short, as he has himself emphatically expressed it in the< 
Journal, he * libelled them all round. ’ While he was thus ab-’ 
using men he crmld not have ceased to esteem, it is quite natu¬ 
ral, and in course, to dnd him professing the greatest ailectioii 
for those he hated and despised. A thorough partisan is a thb> 
rough despiser of sincerity; and no man seems to have got over 
that weakness more completely than the reverend pcrsotl before 
us. In every page of the Journal to Stella, we find a triumph¬ 
ant statement of things he was Writing or saying to the people 
about him, in direct contradiction to nis real sentiments. We 
may quote a line or two from the first passage that presents it¬ 
self. * 1 desired my Lord Radnor’s brother to let my Loi'd 

* know I would call on him at six, which 1 did; apd was ar- 

* guing with him three hours to bring him over to us; and i 

* spoke so closely, that I believe he will be tractable. Rut be is a 

* scoundrel; and timugh I said J ouly talkedfrom mi) love to himf 

* hold a lie; for 1 did riot care if he were hanged: But every one 

* gained over is of constquence.' —Vol. 111. p. 2. We tfainlc 
tmre are not many even of those Vho have served a regular ap¬ 
prenticeship to corruption and jobbing, wbo could go through 
their base task with mure coolness add hardihood than this pioutf 
Bewhyte. 

These few references are, of themselves, sufficient to show the 


spirit and the true motives of this dereliction of his first princi¬ 
ples ; and seem ‘entirely to exclude the on’y apology which the 
partiality of his biographer has been able to suggest, viz. that 
though, from first to last, a Whig in politics, he was all along 
•till more zealously g Higfa-Churenman as to r^igion; and len 
the Whigs merely, becatise the Tories seemed more favoutuble 
to eccletiMtical pretensions. It is obvious; however, that this 
is quite inadmissible. The Whigs were as notoriously connect¬ 
ed with the Low-Chttrfh par^ when he joined and defended 
thfem,' as when be deserted and reviled them;—nor is th^ any¬ 
where made the specific ground of bis revilings. It wotud not 
have been very easy, indeed, to have asserted sgeh a principle 
as the motive of his libels on the Earl of Nottingham, wmv 
thoi^ a Whig, was a zealous High-Churchman, or. bis ^do- 
on Bolingbroke,' wbo was pretty well known to be no 
at alh It Appears pretty plain, indeed, that Swift's 
Hj|||HMiurch principles were merely a part of bis selflshnen 
ll^Hjlbitiosi, and meant nothing else than a desire to raise the 
IPPUpMOfle m the efrder to whirii he happened to belong. If 
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h« had becif a layman^ wa have no dovbt he would have treated 
the pretenaions of the priesthood, as )ie treated ,tbe persona of 
all priests who were opposed to him, with the moat bitter and 
irreverent disdain. Accordingly, he iaso far from ever recom¬ 
mending Whig principles of government to his High-Church 
friends, or from coiifiiiing his abupe of the Whigs to their te¬ 
nets ifa matters ecclesiastical,* that he goes the .whole length of 
proscribing the party^ and proposing, with the desperation of 
a true apostate^ that the Monarch should be made substantially 
absolute by the assistance of a military force, in nrder to majke 
it impossible that their principles should ever again acquire any 
preponderance in the country* ' It i^ impossible, we conceive, 
to give any other meaning to the advice contained in his ‘ Free 
Thoughts on the State of Affairs, ’ which he wrote just before 
the Queen’s death, and which Bolingbroke himself thought too 
strong for publication even at that critical period. His leading 
injunction there, is to adopt a system of the most rigorous ex¬ 
clusion of all Whigs fn>m any kind of employment; and that, 
as tliey cannot be too much or too soon disabled, they ought to 
be proceeded against with as strong measures 'as can possibly 
consist with the lenity of our government; so that inmo time to 
come it should be in the power of the Crown, even if it wished 
it, to choose an ill majority in the Houpe of Commons. Thik 
great work, he adds very explicitly, could only be w^l carried 
on by an entire new-m*odeUing of tAe arn^^ and especially of the 
royal guards, which, as they then stood, he chooses to allege, 
were fitter to guard a prince to the bar of a high court 
tice, than to secure him on the throne (vol. V. p* 4^4.) Tnis,^ 
Mr Scott himself is so little able to reconcile with, the alleged 
Whig principle of bis author, that he is forced to observe upon 
it, ‘ that it is f daring uncompromising counsel, better suited to. 

** the genius of the man who gave it, than to that ofjthe British 
* nation, and most likelj*, if followed, to have led to a civil 
^ war.’ After this admission, it realtyJa itot very easy to un¬ 
derstand by what singular stretch ^ charity the l^rned editor 
conceives he may consistently hold, that Swift w» always a 
good R^olution Whig as to politics, and only sidw with the^ 
Toriesr^Qwhiotantiy, we must suppose, and with giwat tender- - 
new lo bta political ppponoiiC8-*-out of his overpowaviug aseal for 
ihp Churc^V' ♦ . ^ 

be thus stooped tb the'dirtiest apd most dishonounAie, 
part fff.a partisan’s dCudgeiy, it was not to be'expetii;ed that he, 
shp^ decline any of themean art8,W which a Court party may 
.be ixitidii^amed^ Accordingly^ we find bim^ i^uliur in Ira 
ieodiince upon Mrr M^iam, the Queen’s &voui^l >iii(^, 
fck readui^ thtf thM ddotr of i 

Mrpara MvMtea Pt*ire ^ 
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of his Wbig letters, as * one of the Queen’s dresaei^f wh(H hjF 
intrigue and flattery, had ^ned an ascendant ovsriw»* 
It is very edifying to And him writing periodical.accounts of tm 
progress of her pregnancy, and * praying Ood to preserve her 
life, which is of great importance to this naUoh, ’ &r. dcc>. 

\ connexion inus begun upon an avowed |!li86ati>faciion with 
the reward of former services, cannot, with consistency, be sup¬ 
posed to have had any thing but sclf-intetest as its foundation; 
Aiid though Swilt’s love of,power, apd especially of the power of 
wounding, was probably gratified by his exertions in behalf of tlie 
triumphant party, no roo^ is led for doubting that these exer- 
tioqs were substtpitially prompted by a desire to better his own 
Ibrtune, and that his opinion of the merits of the party depend* 
ed entirety upon their power and Apparent' incIinatiQu to per¬ 
form this first of all duties. The thing is spoken out continual¬ 
ly in the confidenti<d Journal to' Stella; and though he ‘was 
very angry .with Ilarley for .offering him a bank note for fifty 
pounds, and refused to be bis chaplain, this was very plainly 
because be consider^ these as no sliiBrient pay for his services— 


” iQis IS tne last sally l snail ever maxe; nut 2 iiopc tt vnti turn 

* to samcMcomt. 1 have done more for these, and I think they 

* are more honest than the last. * And ^little after—* My new 

* friends are very kind; and have promises enough. To re- 

* turu without some mark of distipctiou, would look extremely 

* little; and 1 mou/d likewise gladly be somewbtU richer than / 

* ani. ’ At last, be seems to have fairly asked for the tee of 
Hereft>id (vol. “XVI. p. 4^.) % and when this is refused, heisays, 

* I dined with l«ord Treasurer, who chid me for bei^ absent 

* three days." Mighty kind with a p— I Less of civility, and 

* more of interest!' At latt, wh^ the state of the' Queen’g 
heaUlt made the dutation of the ministry extremely preethnous, 
and ^ snpport of their friends more essential, he speaks out 
like a true ^wiss, and tells them tliat he wiH run away and leave 


the Lord Treasurer, and * told him I had llothiua^<:0 to 
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< repntetiotf, ataV logger here, mless I had sonutii^ 

* aUe iammattm/ ghkn to me, He afterwards, tdd tde'hd liad 
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induce him ever to see him again, if he was disa^^pointed in this 
object of ambition. ‘ The warrants for the deaneries are still 

* stopped, for fear I should be gone. Do you ihink any thing 
' will be done ? In the mean time, I prepare for my journey* 
‘ and see no great people ;— nor will I sec Lord Treasurer am; 

* more, if I go. ’ (vol. III. p.207.) It is under this threat that 
he extorts the Deanery of St Patrick’s,—which he accepts with 
much grumbling and discontent, and does not enter into posses^ 
sion tiil all hope of further preferment seems for the time at an 
end. In this extremity he seems resolved, however, to make the 
most of it; and finding that the expenses of his induction and the 
usual payments to government on the occasion come to a con¬ 
siderable sum, he boldly resolves to ask a thousand pounds 
from the ministers, on the score of his past services, in order to 
make himself easy. This be announces to Stella soon after the 
appointment. ‘ I hope in time they will be persuaded to give 

* me some money to clear off these debts. They expect I shall 
‘ pass the next winter here; and then I will drive them to give 
‘ me a sum of money. ’ And a little after—‘ I shall be sadly 

* cramped, unless the Queen will give me a thousand pounds. 

* I am sure she owes me a great deal moi'e. Lord Tregsiirer 
‘ r.ailies me upon it, and, I am sure, intends it—but quando P ' 
And again—‘ Lord Treasurer uses me barbarously. He laughs 

* when I mention a thousand pounds—though a thousand 
‘ pounds is a very serious thing. ’ It appears, however, that 
this .modest request never was complied with ; for, though Bo- 
lingljrokc got the Queen’s warrant for it, to secure Swift’s attach¬ 
ment after he had turned out Harley, yet her Mnjesty’s imme¬ 
diate death rendered the gift unavailing. 

If any thing were wanting to show that his change of party 
and his attachment to that which was now uppermost, was 
wholly founded on personal, and in no degree on public consi¬ 
derations, it would be supplied by the innumerable traits of 
personal vanity, and the unrestrained expressions of eulogy or 
abuses atcording as’that vanity was gratined or thwarted, that 
are scat^red over the whole Journal and Correspondence,— 
and wtiil^ are utterly irreconcileable with the conduct of a man 
who was acting on any principle of dignity or fairness. With 
nil h)8 toloit and all his pride, indeed, it appears that Swift ex- 
hibifad, during this period of favour, as much of the ridicu¬ 
lous aiteof a of a low-bred underling brought suddenly 

into contact with wealth and splendour, as any of the base un- 
derstri^ers that ev^.made party disgusti^. The studied 
iddehais and ostentatious ah-ogaoCe .vith, which life, withh^ 
v'trbii,,;kxvii. N0.5S.,' .6 ' 
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the usual tribute of rebpect that all well-bred persons pay to rank 
and office, may be reckoned arnunf; the signs of this. But for 
a fuller picture, we would refer to the Diary of Bishop Kennet, 
who thus describes the demeanour of this politic partisan in the 
year 1719. 

* Dr Swift came into die rofTeehonsr, and had a bow from every 
body but me. When I came to the antichamber to wait before 
prayers, Dr Swift was the principal man of talk and business, and 
acted as a master of requests. He was soliciting the Earl of Ar¬ 
ran to speak to his brother the Duke of Ormond, to get a chap¬ 
lain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for Mr Fiddes, a 
clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had lately been in jail, and 
published sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr Thorold to 
undertake with my Lord-Treasurer, that, according to liis petition, 
he should obtain a salary of 2001. per annum, as minister of the 
English church at-Rotterdam. He stopped P*. Gwynne, Esq., go¬ 
ing in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he had. 
somediing to say to him from my Lord-Treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his pocket- 
book, and wrote down several things, as memoranda, to do for him. 
He turned to the fire, and took out his gold watch, and telling 
the time of the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said, “ be was too fast. ”—How can I help it, ” says the Doctor, 
'* if the courtiers give me a watch that won't go right i ” Then be 
instructed a young nobleman, that the best poet in -England was Mr 
Pope (a Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer into Eng¬ 
lish verse, for which “ he must have them all subscribe •, fyr, ” 
says he, the author iholl not begin to print till I have a thousand 
guineas for him. ” Lord-Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr Swift to follow him: both went oft' 
Juit b^orc prai/ers .' Lj/c, Vol. I. p. 139, 140. 

We arc very unwilli^, in any case, to ascribe to unworthy mo¬ 
tives, what may be suD^iently accounted for upon better consi¬ 
derations» but we really have not charity enough to impute 
Swift’s zealous efforts to prevent tha rupture between Harley and 
Bolinghroke, or his continued friendship with both after that 
rupture took place, to his personal and disinterested affection 
for these two individuals. In the first place, he bad a most ma¬ 
nifest interest to prevent their disunion, as that which plainly- 
tended to the entire dissolution of the minuttiy, alid rnin of 
the party on which he depended; and, as to bis remaining the 
frieud of both after they had become the most raocorons ene- 
j|^s of each other, it must be remembered that they were atill 
respectively the two most eminent individuals with whom he Imd. 
bera connected j and that, if ever that party shopid be-tektorce^^ 
iMwer, from wbi^ alone he could now ioOk hr 
M who stood well with both these statesmen wOuld Jaatte a daxa- 
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ble chance of success. Considering;, indeed, the facility with 
which he seems to have cast off friendships far more intimate 
than the inequality of their condition renders it possible that 
those of Oxlord or Bolin^broke could be with him, whenever^ 
party inttrest .interfered with them j—considering the disrespect 
with which he spoke ot Sir William Temple's memory, after 
he had abjured his principles;—the coarseness with which he 
calls Lord Somers ‘a false deceitful rascal,’ alter having designat¬ 
ed him as tlie modern Aristides, for his blameless integrity 
and the unfeeling rancour with which he exposes the personal 
failings and pecuniary embarrassments of Steele, with whom he 
had been long so closely united ;—it would seem to require some¬ 
thing more than the mere personal attachment of a needy pam¬ 
phleteer to two rival peers, to account for his expressions of 
affection for both, after one had supplanted the other. The 
natural solution, indeed, seems to liesu^ciently open.—After the 
perfidy he had shown to the W^hig party, and the virulence 
with which he had revenged bis own ^ostasy, there was no 
possibility of his being again received by them. His only chance, 
therefore, was in the restoration of the Tories, and his only 
policy to keep well with both their great leaders. 

Mr Scott, indeed, chuses to represent him as actuated by a ro¬ 
mantic attachment to Lord Oxford, and pronounces an eloquent 
encomium on his devoted generosity for applying for leave of ab¬ 
sence, upon that Nobleman’s disgrace, in order to be able to 
visit him in his retirement. Though he talhs of such a vi¬ 
sit, however, it is certain that he did not pay it; and that 
he was all die time engaged in the most friendly correspond¬ 
ence with Bolinghroke, from whom, the very day after he had 
kicked out his dear friend with the most undi^uised anger 
and contempt, he condescended to receive an order ibr the 
thousand pounds he had so long solicited from bis predecessor ia 
vain. The following, too, are the terms in nihich Bolingbroke, 
at that very time, thought there was no impropriety, and could 
be no opnee, in writing of Oxlbrd, in a private confidential 
letter to dhis his dear devoted friend. * Your state of late pas- 

* saget is iright enough. I reflect upon them with indignation $ 

* and sbitll never foimve myself for having trusted so hug to so 

* real pride atm awkward humility ir-to an air of such fa- 

* mwtf and a heart so void all t^demessto 

f andji^ a; temper m engrosNOg business and power, and so per- 

f fei^ ait incapacity to ntwage one, with sura a tytannical dts-^ 
^ posit^ to atnise the odier, * See. Sec. (Voh. XVL pf Sl9.) , 
S^^’a lh^gs for Oxford bad borne any resemblanra to t; 
wbic^' Mr Scott has imputed to him, it ijl not eonraivabie that v' 
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he should have continued upon a footing of the greatest oordi^ 
ity with the man who, after sonpianting him, could speak m 
tKose terms of bis fallen rival. Yet Swift’s friendship, as they 
called it, with Bolingbroke, continued as long as that with Ox¬ 
ford ; and we find him not only giving him his advice how to 
.act in the government which had now fallen entirely into his 
hands, but kindly oflering, * if his own services may bo of any 
* use, to attend him by the beginning of winter.' (Id. p. 215.) 
Those who know of what Stuff political friendships are gene¬ 
rally made, indeed, will not require even this evidence to prove 
the hollowness of those in which Swiff was now connected. 
The follow’ing passage, in a letter from Lewis, the most inti¬ 
mate and confidential of all his coadjutors, dated only ;i v/cek 
or two before Oxford’s disgrace, gives a delicious picture, we 
think, of the whole of those persons for whom the learned Dean 
was thus professing the most disinterested attachment, and re¬ 
ceiving, no doubt, in return, profc<>sions not less animated and 
sincere. It is addressed to Swiff in July 1714>. 

* I meet with no man or woman, who pretend upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great point. Our female friend 
(Mrs Masham) told the dragon (Lord Oxford) in her own house, 
last Thursday morning, these words; ** You sever did the Queen 
any service, nor are you capable of doing her any. ” He made no 
reply, iut supped with her and Mercurialis (Bolingbroke) that night 
at her owtt Aousc.—His revenge is hot the less mediated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. Those who 
range under his banner^ call her ten thousand bitches and kitchen- 
wenches. Those who hate him do the same. And from my heart, 
1 grieve that she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and domestic vir¬ 
tues. The great attorney (Lord Chancellor Harcotirt), who made 
you the sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long conference 
with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at parting, and cursed him 
at night!* XVI. p. 173, 174. * 

Tue death of Queen Anne, however, which happened on the 
Jst of August thereafter, speedily composed all those dissensions, 
nnd confounded the victors and the vanquished in one Common 
proscription. Among the most miserable and dowqcast of ail 
the. mourners on that occasion, we confess we were somewhat 
surmised to find our reverend author. He who, but a few 
ipondis before, was willing to have hazarded idl the horrors 
war, for die chance of ke^piim his parto in office, 
siniH^lDCitantly into pitiable and unmanfy desj^aenqy upon 
final d^raro^f that party. . We are unwilling to believe, 
we do not in fact believe, that Sw^ was privy to 
.designs of Bolingbroke, Ormo^, and Mar, to bring in the 
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Pretender on the Queen’i> demisct and are even disposed to 
hold it doubiful' whether Oxford concurred in those measures; 
but we are sure that no man of com/non firmness could have 
more sorrow and despair, if the country had been con¬ 
quered by a lawless invader, than this of the Act of 

Settlement did upon the quiet and rcgi'^'jur transmission of the 
bccptrc to the appointed heir, and the discomfiture of those mi¬ 
nisters who are proved to have tr^^iloTously conspired to accom¬ 
plish a counter revolution, rv»id restore a dynasty which he al¬ 
ways afiected to consider as justly rejected. How all this sorrow 
is to be reconciled/>> tnc character of a good Revolution Whig, 
we leave it to . learned editor, who has invested him with that 
characto's >-o uisctiver. To us it merely affords new evidence of 
the iibhness and ambition of the individual, and of that ut- 
.r and almost avowed disregard of the public, which consti¬ 
tuted his political character. Of the sorrow and despondency it¬ 
self, we need produce no proofs,—for they are to be found in e- 
very page of his subsequent writings. His whole life, indeed, af¬ 
ter this event, was one Jong fit of spleen and lamentation: and, 
to the very end of his days, be never ceases bewailing the irre¬ 
parable aiid grievous calamity which the world had suffered in 
tile death of that most imbecile princess. He speaks of it, in 
short, throughout, as a pious divine might be supposed to sfieak 
of the fall of primeval man from the state of innocence. The sun 
seems darkened for ever in his eyes, and mankind to be degenerat¬ 
ed beyond the ti^cration of one who was cursed witli the remem¬ 
brance of their former dignity I And all this for what ?—because 
the government was, with the full assent of the nation, restor¬ 
ed to the hands of those whose talents and integrity he had once 
been proud to celebrate—or rather, because it was taken from 
those who would have attempted, at the evident risk of a civil 
wafy to defeat that solemn settlement of which he had always 
approved, and in virtue of which alone the late Sovereign h^ 
succeeded {—because the liberties of the nation were again to 
be secured in peaces under the same councils which bail carri¬ 
ed its glories so high in war—and the true frieuds of the Re¬ 
volution of 1688 to succeed to that patronage which had pre- 
.viou^iy exercised by its virtual enemies! Such were the 
public calamities which he had to lament as a patriot}—and the 
vi<d0pce-done to his political attachments seems to have been of 
the'same chara6ter. His two friends were Bolingbroke and Ox- 
' ford; gnd both th^e fagd been abusing each other, and endea- 
volm^g to supplant each other, with all their might, fi>r a long, 
period eX time }r~and, at last, one ,of them did this good ofileit 

,to other, m tha moat insulting and malignant manner 
couH devise; And yet the worthy Dean had chanty enough to 
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love them both just as dearly as ever. He was always a zeal¬ 
ous advocate! too, for the Act of-ijett!c7il£hi; "Od has in twen- 
' ly places expressed his al}0foi nation of all who could ^ow 
themselves to think of the guilt of calling in the Preteiio'.’r* 
If, 'therefore, he could love and honour and flatter Bolingbroke,' 
who not only turned his beloved Oxford, but actually went 
over to the Pretender, it is not easv to sec why he should have 
been so implacable towaru. ^hose older friends of bis, who only 
turned out Bolingbroke, in order to prevent the Preterde' from 
being brought in. On public grouno., in short, there is nothing 
to be said for him;—nor can his conduw*^ or feelings ever re* 
ceive any explanation upon such principles, a every tiling be¬ 
comes plain and consistent when wc look to annif.or quarter—> 
v/hen we consfdcr, that by the extinction of the Tory paixv, his 
hopes of preferment were also extinguished, and that he wa. 
longer to enjoy the dearer delight of bus’ling in the front of a 
triumphant party—of inhaling the incense of adulation from its 
servile dependants—and of insulting with impunity the princi¬ 
ples and the benefactors he had himself deserted. 

That this was the true key to his feelii gs, on this and on 
every other occasion, may be concluded indeed with safety, not 
only tirom his former, but from his after life. His Irish politics 
may all be referred to one principle—a desire to insult and 
embarrass the government by which he was neglected, and with 
which he despaired of being reconciled:—A single fact is decisive 
upon this point. While his friends were in power, hear no¬ 
thing of the grievances of Ireland; and to the Inst we hear no¬ 
thing of its r^ical grievance, the oppression of its Catholic (ki- 
jiulation. His object was, not to d^uod to Ireland, but to vex 
and annoy the English ministry. To do this however with ef¬ 
fect, it was necessary that he should speak to the interests and 
the feelings of some p^^ who possessed a certain degree of 
{lower and influence. This unfortunately was not the case iu 
that day with the Catholics; and though this gave them only 
a stronger title to the services of a truly brave or generous ad¬ 
vocate, it was sufficient to silence Swift. They are not so 
much as named above two or three times in his writings— 
and then only with scorn and reprobation. In the toploa which 
be does take up, it is no doubt true, that he frequently inveighs ' 
against real oppressions and acts of indisputaUe impolicy s yet 
it is no want of charity to say, that it is qutfo tut 

tlitt was not his motive for bringing diem forward, ai^tnat 
heV<>djast as little scruple to mako an ou^ry,^ where Mptlbv 
He interest ^as concerned, as where it was ac^renL It.Wfji 
fgfi^cieht for him, that the subject wan. iiiiw ^ 'exotf* por*', 
.'piniar prejudice and damour,—'or that he hm lome pmiopaj 
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pique or animosity to gratify. The Drapier's Icttew are a suffi¬ 
cient proof of the influence of the former principle; and the Le- 
f^oD Club, and tlie numberless brutalities against Tighc and Bet- 
tesworth, of the latter. Every body is now satisfied of the perfect 
harmlessness, and indeed of the great utility of Wood’s scheme for 
a new copper coinage; and the only pretexts for the other scur¬ 
rilities to which wc have alluded were, that the Parliament had 
shown a disposition to interfere for the alleviation, in some in¬ 
considerable particulars, of the intolerable oppression of the tithe 
system,—to the detriment, as Swift imagined, of the order to 
which he himself belonged; and that Mr Tighc had obtained 
for a friend of his own, a living which Swiit had wished to se¬ 
cure fur one of his dependants. 

His main object in all this, we make no doubt, was personal 
pique and vengeance;—yet it is probable, that there wa«, occa¬ 
sionally, or throughout, an expectation of being again brought 
into the paths of power and preferment, by the notoriety which 
these publications enabled him to maintain, and by the motives 
which they held out to each successive ministry, to secure so effici¬ 
ent a pen in their favour. That he was willing to have made his 
peace with Walpole, even during the reign of George L, is ad¬ 
mitted by Mr Scott,—though he discredits the detniU which 
Lord Chesterfield and others have given, apparently from very 
direct authority, of the humiliating terms upon which he was 
willing to accede to the allianceand it is certain, that he paid 
his court mott assiduouslv to the successor of that Prince, both 
while he was Prince of Wales, and after his accession to the 
throne. Tlie manner in which he paid his court, too, was truly 
debasing, and especially unworthy of a High>Churchman and a 
public satirist. It was chiefly hy flatteries and assiduity to his 
mistress, Mrs Howard, with whom he maintained a close cor¬ 
respondence, and upon whom be always professed mainly to re¬ 
ly tor advancement. When George 1. died, Swift was among 
the first to kiss the hands of the new Sovereign, and indulged 
anew in the golden dreams of preferment. Walpole’s recall 
to power, however, soon overcast those visions; and he then 
wrote to ihe mistress, humbly and earnestly entreating her, 
to tell him sincerely what were his chances of success. She 
flattered him for a while with hopes; but at last be disco¬ 
vered that the prejudice against him was too strong tb be 
overcome, and ran beck in terrible humour to Ireland where 
he Mkiied ever efter with his usual vehemence against tlie King, 
the Queen, and the favourite. The truth, it seems, was, that 
the hater wat disposed to favour him, but that her infla^meb. 
vith die King war sttbwdlnate to lhat of the Queen, who mim'. 
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it a principle to thwart all applicationB which were made through 
that channel. » 

Such) we think, is a faithful sketch of the political career of 
tliis celebrated person j—and if it be correct in the main, or even 
in any material particulars, we humbly conceive that a more un¬ 
principled and base course of proceeding never was held up to 
the contempt and abhorrence of mankind. To the errors and 
even the inconsistencies of honest minds, we hope wc shall al¬ 
ways be sufficiently indulgent, and especially to such errors in 
practical life as are incident to literary and ingenious men. Fur 
Swift, however, there is no such apology. His profession, 
through life, was much more that of a politician than of a cler- 
' gyman or an author. He was not led away in niiy degree by 
Heated fancy, or partial affection—by deluding visions of impos¬ 
sible improvements, or excessive indignation at incurable vices. 
He followed, from first to last, the eager, but steady impulse of 
personal ambition and personal animosity; and in the dirty and 
devious career into which they impelled him, he never spared 
the character or the feelings of a single individual who appear¬ 
ed to stand in his way. In no respect, therefore, can he have 
any claim to lenity;—and now, when his faults are of importance 
only as they may serve the purpose of warning or misleading to 
others, we consider it as our indispensable duty to point them 
out in their true colours, and to show that, even when united to 
talents as distinguished as his, political profligacy and political 
rancour must lead to universal distrust and ovoidance duiiiig 
the life of the individual, and to contempt and i^amy tfaercr 
«fter. 

Of Swift’s personal character, his ingenious biographer has 

S iven almost as partial a representation, as oi his political con- 
uct;—a great part of it indeed has been anticipated, in tracing 
the principles of that conduct,-^thc same arrogance and dis¬ 
dain of mankind, leading to profligate ambition and scurrility 
in public life, and to domineering and selfish habits in private. 
His character seems to have been radically overbearing and ty^ 
rannical;—for though, like other tyrants, he could stoop low 
enough where his interests r^uired it, it was his delight to fit- 
act an implicit compliance wiin his humours and fancies, and to 
impose up<m all around him the task of observing and accom- 
moflating them^ves to his habits, widiout the siigb^t legard 
to ^eif convenience or comfort. 'Wherever he came, t|)e ordi- 
si|^ ferns of society were to give «iiay ip bis pleasure i fn^ 

, every thing, even to the domestic arrangements of e family^ ■ to 
be auspen^ for bis caprice.—^If he was to be^troduced*to » 
Ai|»erson of raiA, he insisted that the flint advatbes and the 
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viMt sihoulJ be made to him. If he went to soc a friend in the 
country, be would order an old tree to be ent down, if it ob.«trurU 
ed the view from bis window—and was never at his en^c unless he 
was allowed to ^ivc nicknames to the lady of the houi^c, and mnko 
lampoons upon Inr acquaintance. On goin^ for the first time 
into any family, he frequently prescribed befiirc band the hours 
fur tSicir meals, sleep, and exercise: and insisitcd rigorously up¬ 
on the literal fultilincnt of the capitulation. From his iiiti- 
niiUcs he uniformly exacted the most implicit submission to all 
his whims and absurdities; and carried his prerogative so fur, 
that he sometiiuos u<‘cd to chase the Grattans, and otiicr accom¬ 
modating friends, through the apartments of the Deanery, and 
up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with a large whip, 
till he thought he had enough of exercise. All ins jests have 
the same character of insolence and coarseness. When he first 
cAinc to his curate’s house, he announced himself as ‘ his master;* 
—took possession of the fireside, and ordered his wife to take 
-charge of his shirts and stockings. When a young clergyman 
was introduced to him, he offerra him the dregs of a bottle of 
wine, and said, he always kept a poor parson about him to 
drink up his dregs. Even in hiring servants, be always chose 
to insult them, by inquiring into their qualifications for some 
filthy and degrading office. And though it may be true, that 
his after conduct was not exactly of a pcce with those prelimi¬ 
naries, it is obvious, that as no man of proper feelings could suli- 
niit to such impertinence. So no man could have a right to indulge 
in it. Even considered merely as a maimer asaunied to try the 
character of those with whom he lived, it was a test which no onn 
but a tyrant couTd imagine himself entitled to applyand Swift'a 
conclusion from it was just the reverse of what might be ex¬ 
pected. lie attached himself to those only who were mean e- 
nough to bear this usage, and broke with all who resented iL 
Wliile be had something to rain or to hope from the worhl» he 
seems to have been occasioDmly less imperious; but, after he re¬ 
tired to Ireland, he gave way without restraint to the native ar¬ 
rogance of his character; and, accordingly, confined himself 
almost entirely to the society of a few easy tetnpeml persons, 
who had no t^nts or pretensions to come in competition nrith 
his} and who, for tlio honour of his acquaiutance, wmre Will- 
. ing to submit to the dominion he usurped. 

A singular contrast to the rudeness and itrroganee of this 
'behaviour to- his friends and dependants, is affiirded by the 
'instances of etttravagant adulation and base humility, whitb 
ocoii)‘ in his addresses to those upon whom hu fortune. dtyiiiMll-.. 
^ I. After hn gets ittta soc^yrof Bolioghidw and 
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and up to the age of forty, these are composed in something of 
a better taste; but die true models arc to be found in his addresl- 
es to Sir William Temple, the first and most honoured of bis 
patrons, upon whose sickness and recovery he has indited a he¬ 
roic epistle and a Pindaric ode, more fulsome and extravagant 
than any thing that had then proceeded from the pen even of 
a poet-laureate; and to whom, afler he had left his family in bad 
humour, be sends a miserable epistle, entreating a certificate of 
character, in terms which are scarcely consistent with the con¬ 
sciousness of deserving it; and are, at all events, infinitely in- 
consisent nilh the proud and peremptory tone which he assumed 
to those who would bear it. A few lines may be worth quoting. 
He was then full 27 years of age, and a candidate for ordination. 
After explaining this, he adds— 

* I entreat that your Iionour will consider this, and will please to 
send me some certificate of my behaviour during almost three years 
in your family ; wherein I shall stand in need of all your goodness 
to excuse my many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
any thing to my advantage. The particulars expected of me are 
what relate to moraia and learning, and the reaaons of quitting your 
honour’s family, that is, whether the last was occasion^ by any ill 
actions. They arc all left entirely to your honour’s mercy, though 
in the first I think 1 cannot reproach myself any farther than for t»- 

Jirmiiies. • 

* This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, under circum¬ 
stances of life not worth your regard. What is left me to wish (next 
to the health and prosperity of your honour and family) is, that 
Heaven would one day allow me the rpportqnity of leaving my ac¬ 
knowledgments at your feet for so many favours I have received; 
whicb, whatever efiect they have had upon my fortune, shall never 
fail to have the greatest upon my mind, in approving myself, upon 
ail occasions, your honour’s most obedient and most dutifel servant.' 
Vol. XV, p. 2S0, 231. ■ 

fer the most characteristic, and at the same time the 
most discreditable and most interesting part of Swift’s hiitoiy, 
however, is that which relates to his connexion with the three 
unfortunate women, whose happiness he ruined, and whose re¬ 
putation be did what was in him to destroy. We say, the three^ 
women-^ibt' thouj^ Varina was cast off before he bM fiune or 
pradl^ etmogh in composition to celebrate her in song like 
or Vauessot her injuries seem to have been n«[^ aa 
grea^ and alto^tbcr as unpardonable as those other 

leaving college, he appears to have fpriped, or at. 
pfessedi an attachment to a Miss Jane Waiyjjtg, the 'iiSter 
dlow atodent, to whom his assiduities seeul tfi 
him acci^ble, and with wbon^ bp 'eorreiq^dedi jflv 


I 
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series of yearSf under the preposterous name of Varina.^ There 
appear to be but two letters of this correspondence preserved, 
both written by Swift, one in the height of his passiont and 
the other in its decline—and both, extremely characteristic 
and curious. The first is dated in 1696, and is chiefly remark¬ 
able for its extreme badness and stupidity, though it is full e* 
nough of love and lamentation. The lady, it seems, had long 
before confessed a mutual flame; but prudential considerations 
made her averse to an immediate union,—upon which the lover 
raves and complains in the following deplorable sentences,—writ¬ 
ten, it will be observed, when he was on the borders of thirty* 
and proving, along with his early poems, how very Ute be came 
to the use of his faculties. 

* Madam—Impatience is the most inseparable quality of a lover, 
and indeed of every person who is in pursuit of a design whereon he 
conceives his greatest happiness or misery to depend. It is the same 
thing in war, in courts, and in common business. Every one who hunts 
after pleasure or fame, or fortune, is still restless and uneasy till he 
has hunted down his game ; and all this is not only very natural, but 
something reasonable too ; for a violent desire is little better tlian a 
distemper, and thert'forc men are not to blame in looking after a 
cure. I Jind myself hugely infected VDith this malady^ and am easily 
vain enough to believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances which will 
admit pardon for more than ordinary disquiets. That dearest object 
upon which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends, is in per* 
pctual danger to be removed for ever from my sight. Varina’s life 
is daily wasting; and though one just and honourable action would 
furnish health to her, and unspeakable happiness to us both, yet 
some power that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually floating upon her cruelty, and me on the cause of it. 

^ Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the thoughts 
Into which my present distractions plunge me; they hale me a 
thousand xoays, and I not able to bear them. It is so^ by HeAven : 
Tlie love of Varina is of more tragical consequence than her cruelty. 
Would to God you had treated and scorned me from the beginning# 
It was'■your pity opened the first way to my misfortune ; and now 
your love is finishing my ruin: and is it so then i In one fortntghl 
1 must take eternal farewell of Varina; and (I wondbr) will 
weep at parting, a little to justi^ her poor pretences of some affee* 
lion to me i 

* Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion of the joys 
* that accompany a true, honourable, unlimited love; yet either na* 

tttre and our onerrfon ‘ have highly deceived us, or else ell other 
Bubhinaty things are^dross in comparison. Is it possiUe you ban be 
yet insensible to the promett of a rapture and delight so ioneoiii^ 
10 malted i Bjy luqven, Varina, you are 
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and have less virpn innocence than /. Would not your conduct 
make one think vou were hugely skilled in all the little politic me¬ 
thods of intrigue ? Love, widi the gall of too much discretion, is a 
thousand times worse than with none at all. It is a peculiar jiart of 
nature which art debauches, but cannot improve. 

* Farewell, madam ; and may love make you a while forget your 
temper to do me justice. Only remember, that if you still refuse iu 
he mine, you will qiacldy lose, Jor ever lose, him that has resolved 
to die as tie has lived, alt yours, Jon. Swift.* Vol. XV. p. 2i2— 

237. 

Notu ithstanding these tragic denunciations, he neither died 
—nor married—nor broke of!‘ the connexion, fot four year^ 
thereafter; in the latter part of which, having been at last pre¬ 
sented to two livings in Ireland, worth near 400L a year, the 
lady seems to have b^n reduced to remind him of his former im¬ 
patience, and fairly to ask him, whether hi« aflections had suf- 
lered any alteration. His answer to this appeal is contained 
in the second letter;—and is, we think, one of the most com¬ 
plete patterns of meanness, selfishness and brutality, we have 
ever met with. The truth undoubtedly was, that his affections 
were estranged, and had probably settled by this time on the 
unfortunate Stella: But instead 01 either fairly avowing this in¬ 
constancy, or honourably fulfilling engagements, irora which 
inconstancy |)erbaps could not rmease him, he thioke fit to 
write, in the most (rigid, insolent, and hypocritical terms, un¬ 
dervaluing her fortune and person, and finding fault with her 
humonr ;-^and yet pretending, that if she would only comply 
with certain conditions, which he specifics, he might stiU be per¬ 
suaded to venture himself with her into the perils of matrimo¬ 
ny. It will be recollected, that when lie urged immediate mar¬ 
riage so passionately in 1G96, he had no provision in the world, 
and must have intended to Uve on her fortune, which yielded 
about 100/. a year, and that he thought her health as well os 
happiness would be saved by the ofaten. In 1700, witen he had 
got two livings, he addresses her as follows— 

* I dc>ire, therefore, you will let me know if your health be other¬ 
wise than it was wben you told me the doctors advised you against 
maniage, as what would certainly hasard your life. Are th^ or 
you grown of another opinion in this particular i are you in a con- 
dilMn to manage domestic affairs, with an income of less (perhajpal 
Huas three hundred pounds a-year 1 (it most have been near 500ll>) 
hjjM you such an inclination to my person and hitmoui^^ oS to COtp- 

my desires and way of living, and endeavour to mak^ us 
both M happy as you can i can you bend your love and esteem and 
sadiffnreooe to others the same way at J.do mine /.sbsll 1 have s^ 
jri^sch power in your heart, or you so much ^ovend^t of jtMir 
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gionSt gg to grow In good humour upon my approach, tfaoitth pro* 
voked by a -■ — i have you so much good nature as-to enmavour 
by soft words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by tHe cross 
accidents of life ? shall the place wherever your'husband is thrown 
be more welcome than courts or cities without him i In sKortf these 
are some ^ the necessary methods to please men, who, like me, are 
deep read in the world; and to a person thus made, I should be 
proud in giving all due returns towards making her happy. ’ Vol. xv. 
p. 247, 2*8. 

He then tells her, that if every thing else were suitable, he 
should not care whether her person were beautiful, or lier fcr- 
tune large. 

* Cleanliness in the first, and competency in the other, is all I 
look for. I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather it 
should be of my own; though I should bear from a nife to be re¬ 
proached for the greatest.’ Vol. xv. p. 2*8. 

To complete the picture of his indifl^rence, or rather his ill- 
disguised disinclination, he adds— 

* The dismal account you say I have given you of my livings I 
can assure you to be a true one ; and, since it is a dismal one even 
in your own opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
place where Dr Bolton lived is upon a living which he keeps with the 
deanery ; but the place of residence for that they have given me is 
within a mile of a town called Trim, twenty miles from hence; and 
there is no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build one on 
the spot : the frst is hardly to be done, and the other I am too poor 
to peform at present. ’ Vol. xv. p. 2*6. 

The lady, as was to be expected, broke off all correspond¬ 
ence after this letter—and so ended Swift’s first matrimonial en¬ 
gagement, and first eternal passion !—What became of the un¬ 
happy person, wbrnn be thus heartless^ abandoned, with im¬ 
paired health and mortified affections, after a seven*years court¬ 
ship, is no where explained. The fate of hjs next victim is at 
least more notorious. 

Esther JohnscH), better known to the readers of Swift’s works 
by the name of Stella, was the child of a London merdiant, 
who died in her infancy, When she went with her modier, who 
was a friend of Sir W. Temple’s sister, to reside at Moorpai^, 
where Swift was then domesticated. Some part of the cMi|ge 
•of her education devolved upon himand tlioug[h he w^as taten- 
ty years her senior, the interest with wLicli he rewarded her, 
appears to have ripened into something as much Ime affection 
as could finff a place in his selfish bosom. Soon after Sir Wil- 
h'am’a death, he got his Irish living, besides a considerable I 
^c;}r f —and as she had a small independence of h^r ojivft 
obvious that there wa;i nothing to prevait their, hqnourah 
Jmnediate union. Some cola- Hooded vanity or ambition, nowf 
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ever, or some politic anticipation of his own possible incnn* 
stancy, deterred him fropi this onward and open course, and led 
him to an arrangement which was dishonourable and absurd in 
the beginning, and in the end productive of the roost accumu¬ 
lated misery. He prevailed upon her to remove her residence 
from the bosom of her own family in England, to bis immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood in Ireland, where she took I idgings with 
an elderly companion, of the name of Mrs Dingley—avowed¬ 
ly for the sake of his society and protection, and on a footing 
of intimacy so very strange and unprecedented, that whenever 
he left his parsonage house fur England or Dublin, these ladies 
immediately took possession, and occupied it till he came back. 
—A situation so exiraordinai^ and undeBned, was liable of 
course to a thousand misconstructions; and must have been 
felt as degrading by any woman of spirit and delicacy: And 
accordingly, though the master of this Platonic seraglio seems 
to have used all manner of paltry and insulting practices, 
to protect a reputation which he had no right to bring into 

Q uestion,—by never seeing her except in the presence tn Mrs 
>ingley, ami never sleeping under the same roof with her,—it ia 
certain both that the connexion was regarded as indecorous by 
persons of her own sex, and that she felt it to be humiliating 
and improper. Accordingly, within two years after her settle¬ 
ment in Ireland, it appears that she encouraged the addresses 
of a clergyman of the name of Tisdali, between whom and Swift 
there was a considerable intimacy; and that she would have mar¬ 
ried him, and thus sacrificed her earliest attachment to her free¬ 
dom and her honour, had she not been prevented by the pri¬ 
vate dissuasions of that false friend, w*ho did not chose to give 
np his own claims to her, although he bad not the heart or tho 
honour to make her lawfully his own. She was then s bloom¬ 
ing beauty, of little more than twen^, with fine black hair, 
ddicate features, and a playful and anectionata character. It 
seems doubtful to us, whether she originally felt for Swift any 
thing that could properly be called love—and her wilUngness to 
many another in the first days of their connexion, seems al- 
moat decisive on the subject: But the ascendant he had acquir¬ 
ed over her mind, and her lon^ habit of submitting her own 
jn^ment and inclinations to his, gave him at least an aqual 
power over her, and moulded her ^iant affections into too deep 
alii exciosiTe a devotion. Even Mfore his appoitttftient to the 
DwMiery of St Patrick's, it is utterly impossible to devise any 
sip e log y for his not marrying her, or allowing her to many ano- 
> uert ijie onl^ one that he ever appears to have 'stated him- 
viz. the want of a sufilcient fortune to sustain the expenses 
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of matrimony, being palpably absurd in the mouth of a man 
born to nothing, and already more wealthy than nine-tenths of 
his order: But, after he obtained that additional preferment^ 
and was thus ranked among the well beneflced dignitaries of the 
establishment, it was plainly an insult upon common sense to 
pretend that it was the want of money that prevented hint from 
fulfilling his engagements. Stella was then 27, and he near iS; 
and both had hitherto lived very far within an income that was 
now more than doubled. That she now expected to be made 
his wife, appears from the pains he takes in the Journal indirect- , 
ly to destroy that expectation; and though the awe in which ho 
habitually kept her, probably prevented her either from com¬ 
plaining, or inquiring into the cause, it is now certain Uiat a 
new attachment, as heartless, as unprincipled, and as fatal iu 
its consequences as either of the others, was at the bottom of 
liliis cruel and unpardonable proceeding. 

During his residence in London, from 1710 to 1712, he had 
leisure, in the intervals of his political labours, to form the ac¬ 
quaintance of Miss Lsther Vanhomrigh, whose unfortunate 
love he has recorded with no great delicacy, under the name of 
Vanessa. This young lady, then only in her twentieth year, 
joined to all the attractions of youth, fashion and elegance, the 
still moJTe dangerous gifts of a lively imagination, a (X>nfiding 
temter, and a capacity of strong and permanent aiTection.— 
Swift, regardless of the ties which bound him to Stella, allowed 
himself to be engaged by those qualities; and, w’ithout explain¬ 
ing the nature of those tics to his new idol, strove by bis assi¬ 
duities to obtain a return of affection—while he studiously cxai- 
cealcd from the unhappy Stella the wrong he was conscious of 
doing her. We willingly borrow the words of his partial bio¬ 
grapher, to tell the rest of a story, which, we are afraid, wc 
should tell with little temper ourselves. 

‘ While Vanesea was occupying much of his time, and much doubt¬ 
less of his thoughts, she is never once mentioned in the Journal di¬ 
rectly by name, and is only twice casually indicated by the title of 
Vanhomrigh’s eldest daughter. There was, therefore, a conscious¬ 
ness on Swift’s part, that his attachment to his younger pupil was of 
a nature which could not be gratifying to her predecessor, although 
be probably shut his own eyes to the consequences of an intimacy 
which he wished to conceal from those of Stella. Miss Vanheir!- 
righ, in the mean while, conscious of the pleasure which Swift re¬ 
ceived from her society, and of the advantages of youth and fortune 
which she possessed, and ignorant of the peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood with respect to another, naturally, and surely wkhr 
«i}.t licence either to reason or virtue, gave way to the hope 
ittg an union with a man whose talents had first attracted her 
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AtioBp and whose attentions^ in the coarse of their mutual studies^ 
had^ by degrees^ gained her afiections, and seemed to warrant hiV 
own. It is easy for those who look back on this melancholy story^ 
to blame the assiduity of Swift, or the imprudence of Vanessa. " But 
the first deviation from the strait line of moral rectitude, is, in such 
a case, so very gradual, and, on the female side, the shades of ro<* 
lour which part esteem from affection, and affection from passion, 
are so imperceptibly heightened, that they who fail to stop at the 
exact point where wisdom bids, have much indulgence to claim trom 
ail who share with them the frailties of mortality. The imprudent 
tfriends continued to use the language of friendship, but with the as¬ 
siduity and earnestness of a w*ariner passion, until Vanessa rent a- 
sunder the veil, by intimating to Swift the state of her affections ; 
and in this, as she conceived, she was justified by his own favourite, 
though dangerous maxim, of doing that which seenrs in itself rights 
without respect to the common opinion of the world. We cannot 
doubt that he actually felt the ** shame, disappointment, guilt, sur¬ 
prise, ” expressed in bis celebrated poem, though he had not cour¬ 
age to take the open and manly course of avowing those engage¬ 
ments with Stella, or other impediments which prevented him from 
accepting the hand and fortune of her rival.—Without, therefore, 
making this painful bat just confession, he answered the avowal of 
Vanessa’s passion, at first in raillery, and afterwards by an offer of 
devoted and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis of virtuou** 
esteem. Vanessa seems neither to have been contented nor silenced 
by the result of her declaration; but to the very close of her life per^ 
listed in endeavouring, by entreaties and arguments, to extoit a 
more lively return to her passioD, than this cold proffer was calcu¬ 
lated to afford. 


* The effect of hxs increasing intimacy with the fiechintlng Va-* 
nessi, may be plainly traced in the Journal to Stella, which, in 
coursp of its projgress, becomes more and more cold and indifferent, 
—brOatbes fewer of those aspirations after the quiet felicity of a -^ife 
devoted to M. D. and the willows at Laracor,—uses less frequently 
the affecHonate jargon,* called the ** little language, ” ki which hi» 
fondness at first displays itself,-—and, in short, exhibits all the *^yni- 
ptoms of waning affection. Stella was neither blind to the altered 
style of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours which were 
esifted to Ireland. Her letters are not preserved; but, from several 
of the Journal, it appears that they intimated displeasure 
jealousy, which Swift endeavours to appease. * 

^ * itjpon Swift’s return to Ireland, wc may guess at the disturbed 
gtqte w bis feelings, wounded at once by ungratified ambition, and 
benUaed by HU affection being divided between two,objects, each 
rrordiy of faU‘attachment, and each having great claims upon him» 


vrordi^ 


y of faU‘attachment, and each having great claims upon him*;, 
.fisher waa^likely to remain contented with the limitc;4 retarp 
jn exchange for love, and that friendship too dfMtdr/, 
\ l$val- 4^0 claims of Stella were preferable in ^oint aMe 
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and« t6 A mad of honouf* And good fai(h» in every respect 
Me. She had resigned her country^ her friendSf and even hazarded 
her rharocter, m hopes of one day being united to Swif^* B it if 
Stella had made the greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the more import¬ 
ant victim. Bhe bad youth, fortune, fashion ; all the acquired ac¬ 
complishments and information in which Stella was deficient; pos¬ 
sessed at least as much wit, and certainly higher powers of imagina* 
tion. She had, besides, enjoyed the advantage of having in a man¬ 
ner compelled Swift to hear and reply to the language of passion.' 
There was, in her case, no Mrs Dingley, no convenient third party^ 
whose presence in society and community in correspondence, neces¬ 
sarily imposed upon both a restraint, convenient perhaps to Swift,' 
but highly unfavourable to Stella. Vane<;sa could address Swift di¬ 
rectly in her own name, and, as he was obliged to reply in the samw 
manner, there is something in the eloquence of affection that must 
always eitort a corresponding answer. There is little doubt, there¬ 
fore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a preference in his affec¬ 
tion, although, for a reason hereafter to be hinted, it is probable, 
that the death or removal of one of these far-famed rivals, would 
not have accelerated his union with the other. At least we are cer¬ 
tain, that, could the rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the 
lover’s choice would been to have bounded his connexion with both 
within the limits of Platonic affection. That he had no intention to 
marry Vanessa, is evident from passages in his letters, which are in- 
OODsistent with sucli an arrangement; as, on the other hand, their 
whole tenor excludes that of a guilty intimacy.—On the other hand, 
his conduct, with respect to Stella, was equally dubious. So soon 
as he was settled in the Deanery-house, his first care was to secure 
lodgings for Mrs Dingley and Stella, upon Ormond’s Quay, on the 
other side of the Liffy ; and to resume, with the sante guarded cau¬ 
tion, the intercourse which had formerly existed between tUetu. But 
circumstances soon Compelled him to give that connexion a morq 
definite character. » 

* Mrs Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two sons surrit^d her but 
a short time ; and the circumstances of the young ladies were so far 
embarrassed by inconsiderate expenses^ as gave them a handsomd 
excuse for retiring to Ireland, where their father had left a small 
property near Celbridge. The arrival of Vanessa in Dublid excited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of Stella, However 
iinprudently the Dean might have indulged himself and the unfortu¬ 
nate young lady, by frequenting her society too frequently during 
his residence in England, there is no doubt that he was alive to all 
the hazards that might accrue to the reputation and peace of both, 
by continuing the same intimacy in Dublin. But tnef means of a- 
voiding It were no longer in his power, although hiS'reiterated re¬ 
monstrances assumed even the character of unkindness.' Si|e >nipo^ 
luned him with complaints of neglect and cruelfy | audir^ftm"obk|j|B 
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DUS, that Mf dbcidive measure to break their correspondeticet would 
be attended with some such tragic consequeoce, as, though late» at 
length concluded their story. Thus engaged in a labyrinth, where 
perseverance was wrong, and retreat seemed almost impohsible. Swift 
resolved to temporise, in hopes, probably, that time, accident, the 
mutability incident to violent alfections, might extricate himself and 
Vanessa from the snare in which liis own culpable imprudence had 
involved them. Meanwhile, he continued to .bestow on her those 
marks of regard which it was impossible to refuse to her feelings to* 
wards him, even if they had not lieen reciprocal. . But the conduct 
which he adopted as kindest to Miss Vanhomrigh, was \ike\y to prove 
fatal to Stella. Ills fears and affections* were next awakened for that 


early favourite, whose suppressed grief and jealousy, acting upon a 
frame naturally delicate, menaced her health in an alarming man* 
ner. The feelings with which Swift beheld the wreck which his 
conduct liad occasioned, will not bear description. Mrs Johnson bad 
forsaken her country, and clouded even her reputation, to become 
the sharer of his fortunes, when at their lowest; and the implied ties 
by which he was bound Co make her compensation, were as strong 
as the most solemn promise, if indeed even promises of future mar* 
riage had not been actually exchanged between them. He employ* 
ed Dr St (ieorge Ashe, bishop of Clogher, his tutor and early friend, 
to request the cause of her melancholy ; and he received the answer 
which his conscience must have anticipated-.* it was her sensibility 
Co his recent indifference, and to the discredit which her own chi^ 
racter sustained from the long subsistence of the dubious and mystd*^ 
rious connexion between them. To convince her of the constancy 
of his affection, and to remove her beyond the reach of calumny, 
there was but one remedy. To this communication Swift replied, 
tbatbe -|Kad formed two resolutions concerning matrimony :«^onc, 
that he would not marry till possessed of a competent fortune ; the 
gtheXf that the event should take place at a time of life which gave 
a reasonable prospect to see his children settled in the world* 
'The independence proposed, he said, he had not yet achieved, being 
still embarrassed by debt; and, on the other hand, he was past that 
ierdi of life after which he had determined never to marry. Yet he 
ready to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs Johnson’s 
providing it should remain a stript secret from the public, and 
mat they should continue to live separately, and in the same guard* 
nianner as formeily. To these hard terms Stella subscribed; 
tMy relieved her own mind at least from all scruples on the hnpro* 
fixity of their connexion ; nnd tliey soothed her jealousy, by ren* 
:^4£rihg, tt impossible that Swift shonld ever give his hand to her li* 
3|||tey were married in the garden of the^eanery, by tbe Bi>. 
oiTj^j^her, in the year 1716. * 1.229-238. 

all the paliiatioiis that are here sujg^sted, it 
Swift’s conduct is. utterly jndefensthle—that J 
^i» iogemoas iinographer tbii^ nearly as iU of i( as'^ 
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posing it possible that a man of his penetration should have inspir¬ 
ed an innocent 3 roung girl with a violent passion, without being at 
all aware of it, what possible apology can there be for his not 
disclosing his engagements with Mrs Johnson, and peremp¬ 
torily breaking off all intercourse with her rejected rival ?— 
He was bound to /kt by ties even more sacred than those of 
actual marriage—and was no more at libertyi under such cir« 
cuinstances, to disguise that connexion than the other:—or if 
he had himself unconscioudy imbibed an irresistible passion for 
Ws younger admirer, it would have been far less guilty or dis¬ 
honourable to have avowed this to Stella, and followed the im¬ 
pulse of such a fatal attachment. In either of these ways, he 
would have spared at lea&t one of his victims. But he had not 
the apology of any such passion; and, desirous ajiparently of 
saving himself the shock of any unpleasant disclosure, or wish¬ 
ing to secure to himself the gratitication of both their attach¬ 
ments, he endeavoured basely to conceal from each the share 
which the other had in his afToctions, and sacrificed the peace 
of both to the indulgence of this mean and cold<-blooded dupli¬ 
city. The same disgusting and brutal selfishness is, if possible, 
still more apparent, in the mortifying and degrading couditiona' 
he annexed to his nominal marriage with Stella, for the conceal¬ 
ment of which no reason can be assigned, to which it is possible 
to listen with patience,—at least after the death of Vanessa had 
removed all fear of its afilicting or irritating that unhappy rival. 
This tragical event, of which Swift was as directly and as guilt¬ 
ily the cause, as if he had plunged a dagger into her heart, 
is described with much feeling by Mr Scott, who has added a 
fuller account of her previous retirement than any former edi¬ 
tor. ^ 


‘ About the year 1717, she retired from Dublin to her house and 
property near Celbridge, to nurse her hopeless passion in seclusion 
from the world. Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her a- 
gainst the consequences of this step. His letters uniformly exhort 
her to Iseek general society, to take exercise, and to divert, as much 
as possible, the current of her thoughts from the unfortunate sub¬ 
ject which was preying upon her spirits. He even exhorts her to 
leave Ireland. But these admonitions are mingled with expressions 
of tenderness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, and 
too strong to be designed merely to soothe the unfortunate recluse. 
Until the year 1720, he never appears to have visited her at Cel- 
^ bridge ( they only met when she was occasionally in Dublin. But 
in that year, and down to die time of her death, Swift came repeat- 
to (^bridge; and, from the information of a moia obliging 
to^spontdent, I am enabled to give account of some taxtrM ' 
attending them, ^ ^ 
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* Marley Abbef» near Celbridge, where Miss VaDhomrigh resid* 
ed, is built modi In the form cf a real doister, especially in its ex¬ 
ternal appearancd'. An aged man (upwards of ninety by his own 
account) showed the grounds to my correspondent. He was the 
son of Mrs Vanhomrigh*s gardener, and used to work with his fa¬ 
ther in the garden when a boy. He remembered the unfortunate 
Vanessa well, and his account of her corresponded with the usual 
desciiption of her person, especially as to her embonpoint. He said 
she went seldom abroad, and saw little company : her constant a« 
musement was reading, or walking in the garden. Yet, according 
to this authority, her society was courted by several families in the 
neighbourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom return¬ 
ing that attention,—and he added, that her manners interested every' 
one vho knew her. But she avoided company, and was always me¬ 
lancholy save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seemed hap¬ 
py. The garden was to an uncommon degree crowded with laurels. 
The old man said, that when Miss Vanhomrigh expected the Dean, 
she always planted, with her own hand, a laurel or two against his 
arrival. He showed her favourite seat, still called Vanessa's Bower. 
Three or four trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man's information, been trained into 
a close arbour. There were two seats and a rude table within the 
bower, the opening of which commanded a view of the Liffeyr 
which had a romantic effect; and there was a small cascade that 
murmured at some distance. In this sequestered spot, according to 
the old gardenei’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often to sit^ 
with books and writing-materials on the table before them. 

* Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy attachment, had, 
during her residence in this solitude, the care of nursing the decline 
ing health of her younger si»ter, who at length died about 17SQ. 
This event, as it left her alone in the worlds seems to have increased 
the energy of her fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contra¬ 
ry, saw room for still greater reserve, when her situation became 
Ihet of a solitary female, without the society or countenance of a 
female relation. But Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing to a crisis thoae ex¬ 
pectations of an union with the object of her affections, to the hope 
of which she had clung amid every vicibsitude of his conduct to¬ 
wards her. The most probable bar was his undefined connexion 
with Mrs Johnson, which, as it must have been perfectly known to 
her, had, doubtless, long excited her secret jealousy: although on¬ 
ly a single hint to that purpose is to be found in their correspond¬ 
ence, and tliat so early as 1713, when she writes to him, *then in 
Irdoi^, ** If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of you not to tell 
me jpi except ^iis what u inconsistent mth mine. ” Her silence 
w^ atfenee under this state of uncertainty, for no less than eight 
vMR,* Jhave been partly owing to her awe for Swift^ tmd part* 
yperlu^^ the weak state of htn rivals health, wlncbi ftom yeat 
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to year, seemed to announce speedy clissolution. ' At length* how* 
ever, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed; and she venture^ on tlie de¬ 
cisive step of writing to Mrs Johnson herself* requesting to know the 
nature of that connexion. Stella, in reply* informed her of her 
marriage with the Dean ; and, full of the highest resentment against 
Swifit for having given another female such a right in him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s inquiries implied, she sent to him her rival’s letter of 
interrogation* and* without seeing him, or awaiting bis reply* retired 
to the house of Mr Ford* near Dublin. Every reader knows the 
consequence. Swift* in one of those paroxysms of fury to which he 
was liable* both from temper and disease* rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As he entered the apartment, the sternness of his counte- 
nance, which was peculiarly formed to express the fiercer passions* 
struck the unfortunate Vanessa with such terror* that she could scarce 
ask whether he would not sit down. He answered by flinging a let¬ 
ter on tbe table; and, instantly leaving the house, mounted his horse, 
and returned to Dublin. When Vanessa opened the packet, she on¬ 
ly found her own letter to Stella. It was her death-warrant. She 
sunk at once under the disappointment of tbe delayed, yet cherish* 
ed hopes, which had so long sickened her heart, and beneath the 
unrestrained wrath of him for whose sake she had indulged them. 
How long she survived this last interview, is uncertain, but the time 
does not seem to have exceeded a few weeks. ’ Vol. I. p. - 
25S. 

Among the novelties of the present edition* is what is called 
a complete copy of the correspondence betwixt Swift and this 
unfortunate lady. To us it is manifest* (hat it is by no means 
a complete copy ;—and, on the whole* the parts that are nour 
published for the first time* are of less moment than those that 
had been formerly printed. But it is altogether a very inteVest- 
ing and painful collection 9 and there is something to us inex¬ 
pressibly touching in the innocent fondness* and almost childish 
gaiety* of Vanessa nt its commencement* contrasted with the 
deep gloom into which she sinks in its later stages; while the 
ardour of affection which breathes through the whole* and the 
tone of devoted innocence and simphcity of character which are 
. every where preserved* make us both bate and wonder at tbe 
man who could deliberately break a heart so made to be belov¬ 
ed. We cannot resist the temptation of extracting a little of 
the only part of this publication in which any thing like heart 
or tenderness is to be discovered. His first letter is written im¬ 
mediately after their first separation* and whilst she yet believed 
that his slowness in returning her passion arose* as he had giv¬ 
en her ample warrant to suppose* (see the whole of the poem of 
Cadmus and Vanessa* VoJ. AlV.) from nothing but a sense of 
the UQSUitableness of dicir years and habits* which 
vmy to the oontinued proofs of its constancy and Ardour* H#' . 
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Iwd written tier a cold note on hia journey, to which she thus 
mptnrously answers. 

. * Now you are good beyond expression, in sending me that dear 
voluntary iroin St Albans. It gives me more happiness than y'''U 
can imagine, or I descnbe» to find that your head is so much better 
already. I do assure you all my wishes are employed for the con* 
tinuance of it. I hope the next will tell me they have been of force. 
Pray why did not you remember me at Dun&tahle, as well as M •!!? 
XorJ! what a monster is Moll gro m\ since. But nothing of poor Hess, 
except t];at the mark will be in the same place of Dtvila where you 
left It. Indeed, it is not much advanced yet, for I have been study¬ 
ing f>f Ri^hefourauU to see if he described as much of love as I 
found in myself a Sunday, and I find he falls very short of it. I am 
very impatient to hear from y^u at Chester. It is impossible to tell 
you how often I h ve wished you a cup of coffee and an orange at 
your inn. ’ Vol, XIX. p. 403, 404. 

Upon hearing ot his arrival in Ireland, she writes again in 
the same spirit. 

* Here is now three long weeks passed since you wrote to me. 
Oh ! happy Dublin, that can employ all your thoughts, and happy 
Mv 8 Emerson, that could hear from you the mpment you landed. 
Had it not been for her, 1 should be yet more uneasy than I am. 
I really believe, before you leave Ireland, I sha\l give you just rea¬ 
son to wish I*did not know my letters, or at least that 1 could not 
write: and I had rather you should wish so, than entirely forget me* 
Mr Lewis has given me ** Les Dialogues des Moris ** and I am so 
charmed with them, tl^at I am resolved to quit my body, let the con¬ 
sequence be what it will, except you will talk to me, for 1 find no 
conversation on earth comparable, but your*s; so, if you care I should 
stay, do but talk, and you will keep me with pleasure.' Vol. XIX. 
p. 407—9. 

There is a great deal more of this trifling of a heart at ease» 
and supported by enchanting hopes. It is miserable to think 
how sadly the style is changed, when she comes to know better 
the object on whom she had thus irretrievably lavished her afi- 
feaions. The following is the first letter that appears after she 
afoliowed him to Ireland in 1714 ; and it appears to us infinitely 
more touching and pathetic, in the truth and simplicity ot the 
wretchedness it expresses, than^all the eloquent despair of all the 
lieroines of romance. No man with a beari, we think, could 
receive such letters and live. ' 

^ You bid me be easy, and yop’d see me as often as you could: 
TJt|^ad better have said as often as you could get the better of your 
vKutiif ions so much; or as often as you remembered there was stick 
jk perton in the world. If you continue to treat me as you do, you 
wiUjApt uneasy by me long. 'Tis impossible to describo 

«bir since 1 saw you last j 1 am sure I could hay^ 
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bom the rack much better than those killing, killiiif; words of yonrs^ 
Sometimes 1 have resolved to die without seeing-you mor^ but 
those resolves, to your misfortune, did not last long: for there is 
something in human nature that prompts one,so to find relief in tliis 
world; I must give way to it, and beg you*id;see me, and speak 
kindly to me, for I sure you would not condemn any one to 
suffer what I have done, could you but know it. The reason I 
write to you is, because I cannot tell it you, should I see you; for 
when I begin to complain, then you are angry, and* there is some¬ 
thing in your look so awful, that it strikes me dumb. Oh! that 
you may but have so much regard for me left, that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as ever I can. Did 
you but know what I thought, I am sure it would move you. For¬ 
give me, and believe 1 cannot help celling you diis, and live.’-^ 
Vol. XIX. p. 421- 

And a little after, 

* I am, and cannot avoi^ being in the spleen to the last degree. 
Every thing combines to make me so. Yet this and all other dis¬ 
appointments in life I can bear with ease, bu^ that of being neglect¬ 
ed by ... • Spleen 1 cannot help, so you must excuse it. 
I do all I can to get the better of it; and it is too strong for me. 
I have read more since 1 saw Cad, than I did in a great while pass¬ 
ed, and chose those books that required most attention, on purpose 
to engage my thoughts, but I find the more I think the more un¬ 
happy 1 am. 

* I had once a mind not to have wrote to you, for fear of making 
"you uneasy to find me so dull, but 1 could not keep to that resolu¬ 
tion, for the pleasure of writing to you. The satisfaction 1 have in 
your remembering me, when you read my letters, and' the delight 
X have in expecting one from Cad, makes me rather choose to give 
you some uneasiness, than to add to my own.' Vol. XIX. p. 4S1, 
432. 

As the correspondence draws to a close, her despair becomes 
more eloquent and agonizing. The following two letters are 
dated in 1720. 

* Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now complain to 
you ;—yet what can 1 do ? I must either unload my heart, and tdl 
you all its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress I now suf¬ 
fer by your prodigious neglect of me. * Vis now ten long weeks 
since I saw you, and in all that time 1 have never received but o^e 
letter from yem, and a little note with an excuse. Oh, h<>w time 
you forgot me^ You endeavour by scveriiics to force me from you, 
tior can J blame you ; for witli the 'utmost distress and confusion, I 
behold 'istyself the cause of uneasy reflecti'.ns tp you, yet 1 cannot 
comfort you, but here declare, that *tis not in the power of time or 
accident to lessen the inesfipressibJe passion which 1 have for • • • «*• 

tr * Put my passion under the utmost restraint, 
aa thp earth will yet yqu cannot 
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tde^ «{iich will ever stick by me whilst I have the use of me* 
mory. Kor is the love I bear you only seated in my souh for there 
is not a single atom or my frame that is not blended with it. There* 
Vore, don’t flatter you^lf thajt separation will ever change my sen- 
Viments; for I And myself unquiet in 'the midst of silencei and my 
heart is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven’s sake^ 
tell me what has caused this prodigious change on you, which I have 
Vound of late. If you have the least remains of pity for me lell, 
tell me tenderly. Ko: Don’t: Tell it so that it may cause my pre¬ 
sent death, and don’t suffer me to live a life like a languishing death, 
which is the only life 1 ran lead, if you have lost any of your ten¬ 
derness for me. ’ Vol. xix. p. 441, 442. 

* Tell me sincerely, if you have once wished with earnestness to 
see me, since 1 wrote last to you. No, so far from that, you have 
not once pitied me, though I told you how I was distressed. Soli¬ 
tude is inaupportable to a mind which U not at ease. 1 have worn 
on my days in sighing, and nights with watching and thinking of 
. who thinks not me. How many letters must I send 
^on before I shall receive an answer ? Can you deny roe in my mi¬ 
sery the dniy'comfort which I can expect at present? Oh! that I 
could hope to' see yop here, or that I could go to you. I was born 
with violcQt passions, which terminate all in one, that inexpressible 
passion J have for yop'.' Consider the killing emotions which 1 feel 
from yoUr neglect, and show some tendernesb ibr me, or I ohall lose 
my sensea. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken up, but you 
might command a moment to write to me, and force your incliEia* 
tions to do so great a charity. I firmly believe, could I know your 
thoughts, which no human creature is capable of guessing at, (be¬ 
cause never any one living thought like you), I should And you have 
often in a rage wished me religious, hoping then I should have paid 
my devotions to Heaven ; hut that would not spare you,—for was 1 
an enthusiast, still you’d be the deity I should worship. What 
tnarks are there of a deity, but what you are to he known by?—you 
are al present everywhere; year dear image is always before mine 
eyes. Sometimes you strike me with that prodigious awe, I tremble 
with fear; at other times a charming compauion shines through your 
J^untonance, whidi revives my soul. Is it not more reasonable tu 
IHbre a radiant form one has seen, than one only de^ribed i * VoI« 
7x. p.^2, 443. 

.From this heart-breaking scene we turn to another, if posd* 
bto; still more deplorable. Vanessa was now dead,^ The grave 
}iad bedped tranquillizing mopid on her agitated ti'eart, and 
^ven her tormentor assurance, that he shoidd no more suffer 
from |»r reproaches on earth § and yet, though with her the 

was ai^inguished for refubiog.to acknowledge the 
le ba^ 4i> infainously abused* we himi with tbis dreed* 
^kKMnpIe 'before h» eyes* persisting to withhold from' bia 
‘'~tng that Itm' gqd imperfect justice" to wbicKlto^ 
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clftim was so apparent, and from the denial of which she tvas 
sinking before his eyes in sickness and sorrow to the grave. It 
is utterly impossible to suagrst any excuse or palliation for such 
cold-blooded barbarity. Even though we were to believe with Mr 
Scott, that he had ceased to be a man, this would afford no apo- 
logy lor his acting like a beast, lie might stjil have acknoii- 
ledged his wife in public, and restored to her the comfort and 
tlic honour of which he had robbed her, without the excuse of 
violent passion, or thoughtless precipitation. He was rich, far 
beyond what either of them could have expected when their 
union was first contemplated; and had attained a name and a 
station in society which made him independent of riches. Yet, 
for the sake of avoiding some small awkwardness or inconve¬ 
nience to himself—to be secured from the idle talking of those 
who might wonder why, since they were to marr\, they did not 
marry before—or perhaps merely to retain the cbject of his re¬ 
gard in more complete subjcf'tion and dependence, he could 
near to see her pining, year alter year, in solitude and degrada¬ 
tion, and sinking at last Into an untimely grave, prepared by 
his hard and unrelenting refusal to clear her honour to the 
world, even at her dying hour. There are two editions of this 
dying scene—one on the authority of Mr Sheridan, the other 
on that of Mr Thcophilus Swift, who is said to have received it 
from Mrs Whiteway. Mr Scott, who is unable to discredit tba 
^rmer, and is inclined at the same time to prefer the least dis¬ 
reputable for his author, is reduced to the necessity of suppos¬ 
ing, that both may be true, and that Mr Sheridan's story may 
have related to an earlier period than that reported by Mrs 
Whiter ny. Wc shall lay both before our readers. Mr Sheri¬ 
dan says, 

* A short time before her death, a scene passed between the Dean 
and her, an account of which I had from my father, and which 1 
■hall relate with reluctance, as it seems to bear mote hard on Swift's 
humanity than any other part of his conduct in life. As she found 
her final dissrdution approach, a few days before it happened, in the 
presence of Dr Sheridan, she addressed Swift in the most earnest 
and pathetic terms to grant her dying request; “ That, as the cere¬ 
mony of marriage had passed between them, though for sundry con¬ 
siderations they had not cohabited in that state, in order to put ft 
out of the power of slander to be busy with her fame after death, 
she adjured him by their friendship to let her have the satisfaction of 
dying at least, though she had not lived, his acknowledged wife. ’* 

' ** Swift made no reply, but, turning on bis heel, walked silent^ 
ly out<)f the foom, nor ever saw her afterward during the few tfayf 
lived. This behaviour threw Mrs Johnson into 
AigpOtf apd for a time she sunk under the weight of ao crod a 
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appointment. But soon after, roused b 7 indijtnationi she inveighed 
against his crnelty in the bitterest terms; and» sending for a lawyer^ 
made her will, bequeathing her fortune by her own name to chari¬ 
table uses. > This was done in the presence of Dr Sheridao» whotn 
she appointed one of her executors. * Vnl. I. p, 357. 

If this be true. Swift must have had the heart of a monster; 
and it in of little consequence, whether, when her death was 
nearer, he pretended to consent lo what his iinliappy victim 
herself then pathetically declared to be * too late; ’ and to what, 
at all events, certainly never was done. Mrs Whiteway’s state¬ 
ment is as follows-w- 


* ** When Stella was in her last weak state, and one day had come 
in a chair to the Deanery, she was with difficulty brought into the 
parlour. IThe Dean had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by 
the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she became very faint, 
but having recovered a little by degrees, when her breath (for she 
was asthmatic), was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She was 
carried up stairs, and laid on a bed ; the Dean sitting by her, held 
her hand, and addressed her in the most affectionate manner. She 
drooped, howevo*, very much. Mrs Whiteway was the only third 
person present^ After a short time, her politeness induced her to 
withdraw to tl^ adjoining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be cloced,—it was half shut: the rooms 
were close adjoining. Mrs Whiceway had too much honour to lis¬ 
ten, but could not avoid observing, ^at the Dean and Mrs Johnson 
conversed together in a low tone ; the latter, indeed, was took weak 
to raise her voice. Mrs Whiteway paid no attention, having no idle 
cariosity, but at length she heard the Dean say, in an audible voice, 
** Well^ wey &nr, if you towA it shaU be ovoned^ ” to wbicli Stella 
answered with a sigh, ** It is too laic. ” * Vol. 1. p, 355, 356. 

With the consciousne^^s of having thus barbarously destroyed 
all the women for whom he bad ever professed affection, it is 
not wonderful tliat his latter days should have been overshadow¬ 


ed with gloom and dejection: But it was not the depression of 
late regret, or unavailing self-condemnation, that darkened his 
closing scene. It was but the rancour of disappointed ambition, 
•nd the bitterness of proud misanthropy: and we verily believe, 
that if his party bad got again into power, and given him the 
preferment he expected, the pride and jny of nis vindictive 
triumfffi would have been but little allayed by the remembrance 
of the innocent and accomplished women of whom we have no 
hesitation to pronounce him the murderer. In the whole of his 
hter#frjtings, indeed, we shall look in vain for any traces of that 
pMfttCTlial regret, which was due to the niiseryhe had Occa- 

arose without his ^ilt^ or even of that hum* 
sclf-rmroBch, which » apt to he^ thoughtAil 
rate in decline ofiife and igumatimi pfea when'tbi^ xto 


deduie ofjife imd igumfitioni ^en ^iien:|^ 
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duct has been p^ererally blameless, and the judgment of the caa« 
did finds nothing in them to condemn : On the contrary, there 
is no where to be met with, a tone of more insolent reproach, 
and intolerant contempt to the rest of the world, or so direct a 
claim to the possession of sense and virtue, which that world 
was no longer worthy to employ. Of women, too, it is very re¬ 
markable, that he speaks with unvaried rudeness and contempt, 
and rails indeed at the whole human race, as wretches with 
whom he thinks it an indignity to share a common nature* All 
this, we confess, appears to us intolerable; for, whether we look. 
to the fortune, or the conduct of this extraordinary person, we 
really recollect no individual who was less entitled to be either 
discontented or misanthropical—to complain of men. or of acci¬ 
dents. . Born almost a beggar, and neither very industrious nor 
Very engaging in his early habits, he attained, almost with fait 
first efforts, the very height of distinction, and was reward¬ 
ed by appointmenrs, which placed him in a state of inde¬ 
pendence and respectability for life, lie was honoured with the 
acquaintance of all tiiat was distinguished for rank, literature, 
or reputation ;—and, if not very generally beloved, was, what 
he probably valued far inur^, adiuirc^d and feared by most>of 
those with whom he was acquainted. When his party was o- 
verthrown, neither his person nor Ins fortune suficred ;—but he 
was indulged, through the whole of his life, in a license of 
iusurrility and abuse, which has never been permitted to any o- 
ther writer,—and possessed the exclusive and devoted aileccion 
of the only two women to whom he wished to appear interest¬ 
ing. In this historjf^ we confess, we see but little apology for 
discontent and lamentation ;—and, in his conduct^ there is as¬ 
suredly still less for misanthropy. In public life, wc do not 
know where wc could have found any body half so profligate 
and unprincipled as himself, and the friends to whom ne finally 
attached himself;—nor can wc conceive that complaints of ve- 
pality, and want of patriotism, could ever come with so ill a 
grace from any quarter as from him who bad openly deserted 
and libelled his party, without the pretext of any other cause 
ihan the insufiicicncy of the rewards they bestowed upon him, 
r—and joined himself with men who were treacherous, not only 
to their first professions, but to their country and to each otber, 
to all of whom he adheredi^ after their mutual hatred and vilhu- 
iiies were detected ? In private life, again, with what iaoe 
pould he erect himself into a rigid censor of morals, or pre¬ 
tend to complain of men in general, as unworthy of his notic^ 

after breaking the hearts of two, if. not three, - 

he engag^ by the moat 
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tiest—after brutalljr libelling almost all his early friends and be* 
nefiictors, and exhibiting, in his daily life and conversation^ a 
picture of domineering insolence and dogmatism, to which no 
p.-irnllel could be found, we believe,.in the history of any other 
individual, and which rendered his society intolerable to all 
who were not subdued by their awe of him, or inured to it by 
long use ? He had some right, perhaps, to look with disdain 
upon men of ordinary understandings; but for all that is the 
proper object of reproach, he should have looked only within t 
and whatever may be his merits as a writer, we do not hesitate 
to say, that lie was despicable as a politician, and hateful as a 
man. 

With these impressions of his personal character, perhaps it 
is not easy for us to Judga<cjuite fairly of his works. Yet we are 
far from being insensible to their great and very peculiar merits. 
Their chief peculiarity is, that they were almost all what may 
be called occasional productions—not written for fame or fur 
posterity—^Trom the fulness of the mind, or the desire of in- 
atrncting mankind—but on the spur of the occasion—for pro¬ 
moting some temporary and immediate object, and producing a 
practical efiect, in the attainment of which their whole import¬ 
ance centered. With the exception of the Tale of a Tub, Gul¬ 
liver, the Polite Conversation, and about half a volume of po¬ 
etry, this description will apply to almost all that is now before 
us;—and it is no small proof of the vigour and vivacity of his 
genius, that posterity should have been so anxious to preserve 
these careless and hasty productions, upon which their author 
appears to hafte set no other value than as means for the attain¬ 
ment of an end. The truth is, accordingly, that thty are very 
extraordinary {lerformances: And, considered with a view to 
the purposes for , which they were intended, have paobably ne¬ 
ver been equalled in any period of the world. I'hey are writ- 
ten with great plainness, force and intrepidity—advance at once 
to the matter in dispute—give battle to the strength of the e- 
ncRiy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness or 
obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
aud the vehemence of the invective in which they abound; 
—copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the 
dexterity with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon 
the adversary. This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift's'• 
giea^^lent, and the weapon by which he made himself for-.. 
inidaple< He was, without exception, the greatest and most 

S cient libdier that ever exercised the true;,.and posisess- 
,vm J^ fmiaent degree, all the qualification^ which it ce*, 
m bead—a cold heart—a ,Tindicdvh; t«mptf^ 

admiratipa <»F hbble qualities—no sympathy . 
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ing—^not much conscience—not much consistency—a ready wit 
—a sarcastic humour—a thorough know]ed/;e of the baser parts 
of human nature—and a complete familiarity with everythin;; 
that is low, homely, and familiar in language. These were his 
gifts ;—and he soon felt for what ends they were given. 
most all bis works are libels; generally upon individuals, some¬ 
times upon sects and parties, sometimes upon human nature. 
Whatever be his end, however, personal abuse, direct—ve¬ 
hement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is his sword 
and his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In all 
his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt 
our notions of human nature,—but every thing to vilify and de¬ 
grade. We may learn from them, perhaps, to dread the con¬ 
sequences of base actions, but never to love the feelings that 
lead to generous ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of 
honour in any part of them; but an unvaried and harassing 
display of insolence and animosity in the writer, and villany 
and folly in those of whom he is writing. Though a great po¬ 
lemic, he makes no use of general principles, nor ever enlarges 
his views to a wide or comprehensive conclusion. Every thing 
is particular with him, and, for the most part, strictly personal. 
To m.ike amends, however, we do think him quite without a 
competitor in personalities. With a quick and sagacious spirit, 
and a bold and popular manner, he joins an exact knowledge 
of all the strong and the weak parts of every cause he has to ma¬ 
nage ; and, without the least restraint from delicacy, either of 
taste or of feeling, he seems always to think the most eiFectual 
blows the most advisable, and no advantage unlawful that is 
likely to be successful fur the moment. Disregarding all the 
laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the same mo¬ 
ment, his sword and his poisoned dagger—his hands and hig 
teeth, and his envenomed breath,—and docs not even scru¬ 
ple, upon occasion, to imitate bis own yahoos, by discharg¬ 
ing on his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which 
neither courage nor dexterity can afford any protection.— 
Against such an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time 
very easy to make head ; and accordingly his invective seemst 
for the most part, to have been as much dreaded, and as tre¬ 
mendous as the personal ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inex¬ 
haustible, well directed, and unsparing; but even when Vol¬ 
taire drew blood, be did not mangle the victim, and was only 
mischievous when Swifi was brutalj any one who will compare 
the epigrams on M. Franc de Pompignan with those on Tighe'. 
or Betteswortb, will easily understand the distinction;. 

Of the few works which he wrote in the capacity of kn 
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thor, and not of a party zealot or personal enemy, The Tale 
of a Tub was by far the earliest in point of lime, and has, by 
many, been considescd as the first in point of merit. We con- 
we are not of that opinion. It is by far too long and ela* 
borate for a piece of pleasantry ;-^the humolir sinks, in many 
places, into mere buffoonery and nonsense;—and there is a real 
and extreme tedionsness arising from the too successful mimicry 
of tediousness and pedantry. All these defects are apparent c- 
nough even in the main story, in which the incidents are with¬ 
out the shadow of verisimilitude or interest, and by far too 
thinly scattered ; but they become unsufferabie in the interludes 
or digre<-sions, the greater part of which arc to us utterly illegi¬ 
ble, and seem to consist almost entirely of cold and forced con¬ 
ceits, and exaggerated representations of lung exploded whims 
and absurdities. The style of this work, which appears to us 
meatly inferior to the history of John Bull or even of Martinus 
Scriblerus, is evidently more elalxiratc than that of Swift’s other 
writings,—hut has all its sub >tantial characteri>>tics. Its great 
merit seems to consist in tbe author’s perfect familiarity witn all 
torts of common and idinmatical expressions. Ins unlimited 
emmmand of establi>hed jihrases, both solemn and familiar, and 
the unrivalled profusion and propriety with which he heaps 
them up and applies them to the exposition of the most fantas¬ 
tic conceptions. To deliver absurd notions or incredible tales 
in the most authentic, honest and direct terms, that have been 
used for the communication of truth and reason, and to luxuriate 
in aU tile variations of that grave, plain and perspicuous phrase¬ 
ology, which dull men use to express their homely opinions, 
aeenis to be the great art of this extraordinary humourist, and 
that which gives their character and their edge to his sly strokes 
of satire, his keen sarcasms and bitter personalities. 

The voyages of Captain Lemuel Gulliver is indisputably his 
greatest work. The idea of making fictitious travels the vehi¬ 
cle of satire as well as of amusement, is at least as old as Lucian; 
but has never been carried into execution with such success, 
apirit, and originalitv, as in this celebrated performance. Tbe 
brevity, the minuteness, the honieliness, the unbroken serious- 
Ueas of the narrative, all give a character of truth and simplicity 
to the work which at once palliates the extravagance of the fic'* 
tion, and enhances the effect of those weighty reflections and 
cuttij^ severities in which it abounds. Yet though it is proba¬ 
ble liough, that without those touches of satire and observation 
tbe work would have appeared childish and preposterous, we 
^bire pemieded that it pleases chiefly by tbe novelty and vivacity 

, fibe extraordinary pictures it presents^ and tjhe entertainment 
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we receive from following; the fortunes of the traveller in his se¬ 
veral extraordinary adventures. The greater part of the wis¬ 
dom and satire at least appears to us to be extremely vulgar 
and common-place; and wejiave no idea that they could possi¬ 
bly appear either impressive or entertaining, if presented with¬ 
out tnese accompaniments. A considerable part of the pleasure 
we derive from the voyages of Gulliver, in short, is of the same 
description with that which we receive from those of Sinbad the 
sailor, and is chiefly heightened, we believe, by the greater bre¬ 
vity and minuteness of the story, and rhe superior art that is 
employed to give it an appearance of truth and probability, in 
the very midst of its wonders. Among those arts, as Mr Scott 
has judiciously observed, one of the most important is the ex¬ 
act adaptation of the narrative to the condition of its supposed 
author. 

< The character of tlic imaginary traveller is exactly that of 
Dampier, or any other sturdy nautical wanderer of the period, en¬ 
dowed with courage and common sense, who sailed through distant 
seas, without losing a single English prejudice which he had brought 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return gave a grave and 
simple narrative of what he had seen or heard in foreign countries* 
The character is perhaps strictly English, and can be hardly relish¬ 
ed by a foreigner. The reflections and observations of Gulliver are 
never more refined or deeper than might be expected from a plain 
znaster of a merchant man, nr surgeon in the Old Jewry ; and there 
Was such a reality given to his whole person, that one seaman is said 
to have sworn he knew Captain Gulliver very well, but he lived at 
Wapping, not at llotherhitfae It is the contrast between the na¬ 
ture case and simplicity of such a style, and the marvels which the 
volume contains, that forms one great charm of this memorable sa¬ 
tire on the imperfections, follies, and vices of mankind. The exact 
calculations preserved in the first and second part, have also the 
effect of qualifying the extravagance of the fable. It is said that 
in natural objects, where proportion is exactly preserved, the mar¬ 
vellous, whether the object be gigantic or diminutive, is lessened in 
the eyes of the spectator; and it is certain, in general, that pro¬ 
portion forms an essential attribute of truth, and consequently of 
verisimilitude, or that which renders a narration probable. If the 
reader is disposed to grant the traveller his postulates as to the ex¬ 
istence of the strange people whom he visits, it would be difficult to 
detect any i/consibtency in his narrative. On the contrary, it would 
seem that he and they conduct themselves towards each other, 
precisely as must necessarily have happened in the respective cir¬ 
cumstances which the author has supposed. In this point of view, 
perhaps the highest praise that could ha\e been bestowed on Gulti**^ 
ver*t iVavels was the censure of a learned Irish prelatt^^wfco ittiA 
the Dook contained some things which he could not pttvaii opop 
Jdinadf to Vol. L p, SiO, 341< 
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That the interest docs not arise from the satire bat from the 
plausible description of physical wonders, seems to be farther 
proved by the fact, that the parts which please the least are 
those in which there is most satire and least of those wonders. 
In the voyage to Laputa, after the first descriptitm of the flying 
island, the attention is almost exclusively directed to intellectual 
absurdities; and every one is aware of the dulness that is the re¬ 
sult. Even as a satire, indeed, this part is extremely poor and 
defective; nor can any thing show more clearly the author’s 
incapacity for large and comprehensive views than his signal 
failure in all those parts which invited him to such contempla¬ 
tions. In the multitude of his vulgar and farcical representa¬ 
tions of particular errors in philosophy, he nowhere appears to 
have any sense of its true value or principles; but satisfies 
himself with collecting or imagining a number of fantastical 
qnackeries, which tend to illustrate nothing but his contempt for 
human understanding. Even where his sulyect seems to invito 
him to something of a higher flight, he uniformly shrinks back 
from it, and takes shelter in commonplace derision. What, for 
instartce, can be poorer than the use he makes of the evocation of 
the illustrious dead—in which Hannibal is brought in just to say, 
that he had not a drop of vinegar in his camp ; and Aristotle, 
to ask two of his commentators, * whether the rest of the tribe 
were as great dunces as themselves ? * The voyage to the: 
l4oayhnhmns is commonly supposed to-displease by its vile and 
degrading representations of human nature ; but, if we do not 
Strangely mistake our own feelings on the subject, the impres¬ 
sion it produces is not so much that of disgust as of dulness. 
*nie picture is not only extravagant, but bald and tame in the 
highest degree ; while the storv is not enlivened by any of those 
numerous and uncommon incidents which are detailed in the two 
first parts, with such an inimitable air of probability as almost 
to persuade us of (h^ir reality. For the rest, we have observed 
already, that the scope of the whole work, and indeed of all his 
writings, is to degrade and vilify human nature; and though 
some of the images which occur in this part may be rather 
coarser than the others, we do not think the difference so con¬ 
siderable as to account for its admitted inferiority in the power of 
pleasing. 

His only other considerable works in prose, a-*j the * Po* 

* lite Conversation, ’ which we think admirable in its 'sort, and 
excfluvely entertaining; and the * Directions to Servants, ' 
wypH, though of a lower pitch, contains as much perb^s o(. 
lH^eculuur* vigorous and racy humour, os any one of faia pro* 
Poraon**" xhe Journal to Stella, which was certainly never in*. 
fended for nublication, is not to be judged of as a fiterUy 
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at to w it is the most into'estiog of all his 

e^ibiting not a minute and masterly view of very extra- 


[action*— 

, a minute and masterly view ol 
ordinary political crislsf^ but a truer^ aim* upon the whole, a 
more favourable picture of his own mind, than cm be gathered 
from all the rest of his writings—together with ionumeraUe 
aihecdotes characteristic not only of various eminent individuals, 
but of the private manners and public taste and morality of the 
times, more nakedly and surely authentic than any thing that 
can be derived front contemporaiy publications. 

Of his Poetry, we do not think there is much to be said for 
we cannot persuade ourselves that Swift was in any respect a 
poet. It would be proof enough, we think, just to otHerve, 
that, though a popular and most miscellaneous writer, he does 
not mention the name of Shakespeare above two or three titnea 
in any part of his works, and has nowhere said a word in 
his praise. His partial editor admits that he has produced 
nothing which can be called either sublime pr pathetic j and 
we are of the same opinion as to the beautiful. The merit of 
fxirrect rhymea and easy diction, we shall not deny him j but 
the diction is almost invariably that of the most ordinary 
prose, and the matter of his pieces no otherwise poetical, than 
that the MuseS and some other persons of the Heathen my* 
thology are occasionally mentioned. He has written lam* 
poons and epigrams, and satirical ballads and abusive sonjpiia 
gtsot abundance, and with infinite success. But these thinga 
are not poettyt—and are better in verse than in prose, for no 
oiber reason than that the sting is more easily remembered, and 
the ridicule occasionally enhanced, by the hint of a ludicroaa 
parody, or the drolleiy of an extraorainary rhyme. His witty 
Verses, where they are not made up of mere nlth and venoma 
seem mostly framra on the model Hudibras j and are chjefllya 
remarkable, like those of his original, for the easy and apt ap*, 
plication of homely and familiar phrases, to illustrate ingetUNHia 
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thn.jsersM on his own death, in which, however, the greaOji 
arisa^ as ^ have just stated, from the singular ease apA > 
PlMtoebS wiih which he has imitated the style of ordinary 80cialt|ra 
!a§d*tha neatness with which be has brought together and redttc- 
'4« to metre si^a number of natural, charaeteristic said eomuon- 
expressums. The Cadepus and Vanessa h, ofitatlfy eompleta 
that Im had in him noneof the elements dT poetav.. It 
lie freiddes were in thAr perfeetton, 
aJNm tenderness of dhithrit ma 
Idnnd as dot w thd {ee 
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describing a real passion, and a real perpicxityi there is not a 
spark of fire, nor a throb of emotion in it from one end to the 
other. All the return ho makes to the warm-nearted creature 
who had put her destiny into his hands, consists in a frigid 
mythological fiction, in which he sets forth, that Venus and the 
Graces lavished their gifts on her in her infancy, and moreover 
got Minerva, by a trick, to inspire her with wit and wisdom. 
The style is mere prose—or rather a string of familiar and vulgar 
phrases tacked together in rhyme, like the general tissue of nis 
poetry. However, it has been called not only easy but elegant, 
by some indulgent critics—and therefore, as we take it for grant¬ 
ed nobody reads it now-a-days, we ^hall extract a few lines at 
random, to abide the censure of the judicious. To us they 
seem to be about as much poetry as so many lines oiil of Coke 
upon Littleton. 

* But in the poets wamay find 
A wholesome law, time out of mind, 

Had been conKrni’d by Fate's decree. 

That gods, of h haNoe’er degree, 

Resume not what themselves have given, 

Or any brother god in Heaven : 

Which keeps the peace among the gods. 

Or they must always be at odds: 

And Pallas, if she broke the laws. 

Must yield her foe the stronger cause ; 

A shame to one so much ador’d 
For wisdom at Jove’s council board; 

Besides, she fear’d the Queen of Love 
Would meet vvith better friends above. 

And though slie must with grief refiect. 

To see a mortal virgin deck’d 
With graces hitherto unknown 
To female breasts, except lier own : 

Yet she would act as best became 
A goddess of unspotted fame. 

She knew, by augury divine, 

Venus tvould fail in her design : 

She studied well the point, and found 
Her foe's conclusions were not sound, 

From premises erroneous brought; 

And therefore the deduction’s naught, 

And must have eontrary effects. 

To what her treacherous foe expects. ’ XIV. p. 448,449v 
Thb Kbapsody on Poetry, and the Legion Club, are the only 
^ two pieces *in which there is the least |^ow of poetical animae 
tboughs in the latter, it takes the shape of ferocious and 
mtiost fkantm invective,,and, inthefimner, shines oat but b)S 
WRa in the midst of the usual small wares ^ cant phrases attd 
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snappish misanthropy. In the Rhapsody, the Mlowing lines* 
for iust'ince, near the beginning, are vigorous end energetic. 

‘ Not empire to the rising sun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won; 

Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern states ; 

Not skill in sciences profound 
So large to grasp the circle round; 

Such heavenly influence require, 

As how to strike the Mule’s lyre. 

Not beggar’s brat on bulk begot; 

Not bastard of a pedlar Scot; 

Not boy brought up to cleaning shoes, 

The spawn of bridewell or the stews; 

Not infants dropp’d, the spinious pledges 
Of gypsies littering under hedges; 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To lisc in church- or law, or state, 

As he VIhorn Phuebua in his ire 

Has blflsitcd wiih poetic fire. ' XIV. 310, 311. 

Yet, immediately after thi^ nervous and poetical line, he drops 
at once into the lowness of vulgar flippancy. 

* What hope of custom in the f.iir, 

While not a soul demands your ware?’ &c. 

There are undoubtedly many strong lines, and tMtu-h cutting sa¬ 
tire in this poem ; but the staple is a miniicfy of IlMihbras. with* 
out the richnc'-s nr compression nf Butler; as, for example, 

* And here a simile comes pat in: 

Though chickens take a month to fatten. 

The guebts in less than half an hour 
Will more than half a score devour. 

So, aflcr toiling twenty days 
To earn a stock of pence and prairie. 

Thy labours, grown the critic’s prey, 

Arc swallow’d o’er a dish of tea: 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens went before. 

How shall a nevt^ attempter learn 
Of different spirits to discern, 

And how distinguish which is which, 

* The poet’s vein, or scribbling itch ? ’ XIV. 311, 312. 
Leri on Club js a satire, or rather a tremendous invectit^cJ 
Ott the Iriw House of Commons, who had incurred the reve^ 
author’s displeasure for entertaining some proposition, 
about ailevUtiofi the burden of the ti thes in Ireland ; and ia 
remaflctl^, t>i)''the whole, as a proof of the extracroitiBf^ 

which was indulged to the disaffected in 
*I^C^V'^'M3d''pfO*^cution having been instituted^ eitWl^ 
f Da * 
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that Hpnourable Houoe itself, or by any of the individual mem> 
bers, who are there attached in a way in which no public men 
were ever attacked, before or since. It is also deserving of at¬ 
tention, as the most thoroughly animated, fierce and energetic^ 
of all Sivift*s metrical compositions; and though the animatioif 
be altogether of a ferocious character, and seems occasionally to 
verge upon absolute insanity, there is still a force and a terror 
about it which redeems it nom ridicule, and makes us shudder 
at the sort of demoniacal inspiration with which the malison is 
vented. The invective of Swift appears in this, and some other 
pieces, like the infernal 6re of Milton’s rebel angels, which 
‘ Scorched and blasted and overthrew— ’ 
and was launched even against the righteous whb such impetuous 

' Tliat whom it hit none on their feet might stand, 

Though standing else as rocks—but down they fell 
By thousands, angel on archangel rolled.' 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, however, that there is ne- ^ 
ver the least approach to dignity or nobleness in the style of 
these terrible invectives > and that they do not even pretend 
to the tone of a high-minded disdain or generous impatience 
of unworthiuess. They are honest, coarse, and violent effu¬ 
sions of furious anger and rancorous hatred; and their effect 
depends upon the force, heartiness, and apparent sincerity with 
which those feelings are expressed. The author’s object is sim¬ 
ply to vilify his opponent,—by no mcan.s to do honour to him¬ 
self. If he can make his victim writhe, be cares not what may 
be thought of his tormentor;—or rather, he is contented, pro¬ 
vided he can make hint sufficiently disgusting, that a good share 
of the filth which he throws should stick to his own fingers $ 
and that he should himself excite some of die loathing of which 
his enemy is the principal object. In the piece now before us, 
many of the personalities are too coarse and filthy to be quoted;* 
hut tlie very opening shows the spirit in which it is written^ 

* As I stroll me city oft 1 
See a building large and-lofty. 

Not a bow.shet from the college, 

Half the globe from sense and knowliedge; 

By the prudent architect, 

Plac’d against the church direct, 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 

*' Near the chiirch ’’—you know die rest. 

Tell us what the pile contains I 
Many a head that holds no brains. 

.These demoniacs let me dub 
’ With the name of Legion Club; 

Such assemblies, you' might swear,* 

Meet when htachm bsuc a bear r .. 
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Sudi a noise and such baraniETuing, 

When a brother thief is hanging : 

Such a rout and such a labble 
llun to hear Jackpvickling gabble: 

Such a crowd their nrduie throws 
On a far less villain’s nose 

■Could 1 from the building’s top, 

Hear the rattling thunder drop. 

While the devil upon the roof 
{If the devil be thunder proof) 

Should with poker fiery red 
Crack the stones, and melt the lead ; 

Drive them down on every scull, 

When the den of thieves ie full; 

Quite destroy the harpies nest; 

How might then our isle be blest! 

** Let them, when they once get !ii> 

Sell the nation for a pin ; 

While they sit a picking straws, 

Let them rave at making laws ; 

While they never hold their tongue, 

Let them dabble in their dung; 

^et them form a grand committee. 

How to plague and starve the city; 

Let them scare, and storm, and frowo 
When they see a clergy gown; 

Let them, ere they crack a louse. 

Call for th* orders of the House; 

Let them, with their gosling quills. 

Scribble senseless heads of bills; 

We may, while they etrain their throats^ 

Wipe our noses with their votes. 

* Let Sir Tom, that ^mpant ass, 

Sttiff his guts with flax and grass; 

But before the priest he fleeces. 

Tear H^e Bible all to pieces: 

At the parsons, Tom, halloo, boy I 
Worthy offspring of a shoeboy. 

Footman 1 traitor ! vile seducer! 

Perjur'd rebel*! brib’d accuser! 

Lay thy paltry privilege aside, 

Sprung from Papists, and a regicide ! 

Fall a working like a mole, 

^ Kaisft the dirt about your hole! ’ Vol. X. p. 548—50. 

This is strong efuough, we suspect, for moat readers; but we 
venture on a few lines more, to show the tone in which the 
mdieg characters in the countiy might be libelled hy name an^ 
in those days. 

lo the porch Briareus stands, 

J^owi a bribe in his haodsi 
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Briarens the secretary, 

Bnt we mortals call him Carey. 

When the rof^ues their country fleece, 

They may hope for pence a-piece. 

Clio, who had been so,wise 
To put on a fool's disguise. 

To bespeak some appr bation, 
j\nd be thought a near relation, 

When she saw three hundred brutes 
All involv’d in wild disputes* 

Roaring till their lungs were spent, 

Privilege of Pahliamfnt, 

Now a new misfortune feels, 

Dreading to be laid by ih’ lieols,' &c, 

• Keeper, show me v hrre to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks: 

By their lantern j.iws and leathern, 

You might swear they both are brethren : 

Dick Fitabaker, Dick the player ! 

Old acquaintance, are you there i 
Dear companions, hug and kiss, 

Toast Old Glorious in your-; 

Tie them, keeper, in a tether, 

Let them starve and stink together ; 

Both are apt to b? unruly, 

Lash them daily, lash them duly; 

Though 'tis hopeless to reclaim them. 

Scorpion rods, perhaps, may tame them.' X. 

Such were t|ie libi h wbi di a Tory u riter found it safe to publish 
lender a Whig administration in 1736; and wc do not find that 
any national disturbance arose from iheir impunity,—though 
thejibeller was the most celebrated and by far the most popu¬ 
lar writer of the age. Nor was it merely the eacasperntion of 
bad fortune that put that polite paity upon the use of this dis-p 
courteous style of discussion. In all situations, the Tories have 
been the great libellers—and, as is fitting, the great prosecutors 
of libels; and even in this early age of their glory, had them¬ 
selves, when in power, encouraged the same license of defam- 
^ation, and in tne same hands. It will scarcely be believed^ 
that the following charapter of the Earl of Wharton, then ac¬ 
tually Lord Licutciiant of Ireland, was publicly firinted and 
sold, with his Lordship’s name and audition at full length, in 
and was one of Uie flri-t prodiirtions by which th6 teve^ 
renli penman bucklered the cause of the Tory ministry, and re- 
>fngod himself on a parsimonious patron. We cannot afford to 
give it at full length—^Init this specimen will answer our purpose. 

' Thomas, Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the'^ 
force of a Xvonderful constitution, lias some years passed Ip's ^rand 
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climacterlri witliout any visible effects of old age, cither on Itis bo- 
or his mind^ and in spite of a continual prostitution to those vi¬ 
ces which usually wear out both. His behaviour is in all the forms 
of a young man at five-and-twenty. Whether he walks, or wliistlc.^, 
or talks bawdy, or calls names, he acquits himself in each, beyond 
ii'tcmpiar of three years standing.—He seems to be but an ill dissem¬ 
bler, and an ill liar, although they are the two talents he most prac- 
ti^cs, and most values himself upon. The ends he has gained by 
lying, appear to be more owing to the frequency, than the art of 
them : bis lies being sometimes detected in an hour, often in a day, 
and always in a week. He tells them freely in mixed companies, 
although he knows half of those that hear him to be his enemies, 
and is sure they will discover them the moment they leave him. He 
swears solemnly he loves, and will serve you; and your back is no 
sooner turned, but he tells those about him, you are a dog and a 
rascal. He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and 
will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the ebapebdoor. He is a pres- 
byterian in politics, and an atlieist in religion; but he chooses at 
present to whore with a papist.—He has sunk hi^^ fortune by endea¬ 
vouring to ruin one kingdom, and has raised it by going far in the 
ruin of another. 

* He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indifference of a 
stoick ; and thinks them well recompensed, by a return of children 
to support his family, without the fatigues of being a father. • 

* He has three predominant passions, which you will seldom find 
united in the same man, as arising from different dispositions of 
mind, aftd naturally thwarting each otlier: .theae are, love of power, 
love of money, and love of pleasure ; they ride him sometimes by 
turns, sometimes all together. Since he went into Ireland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with great success; hav¬ 
ing gained by his government, of under two years, five and forty 
thousand pounds by the most favourable computation, half in the re* 
gular way, and half in the prudential. 

* He was never yet known to refuse, or keep a promise, as I re¬ 
member he told a lady, but with an exception to the promise he 
then made, (which was to get her a pension); yet he broke even, 
that, and, I confess, deceived us both. Uut here I desire to distin¬ 
guish between a promise and a bargain ; for he will be sure to keejf 
the latter, when he has the fairest offer. ' Vol. IV. p. 149-—52. 

‘ We have not left ourselves room now to say mucli of Swift's 
-style, or of the general character of his literary genius:—But 
Our opinion may be collected from the remarks we have made 
on particular passages, and from our introductory observations 
On the school or class of authors, with whom he must undoubt- 
^ly be ratwl. On the subjects to which he confines hiinbclf, ho 
Mb unquestionably a strong, mascuHno,aud perspicuous writer. He 
h never finical, fantastic, or absurd—takes advantage of no 

in a!£ument-<-aaJ puts ou no tawdriness ior ornamcn|i^. 
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Sealing always with pardculats, he is safe froq^ all great and sys> 
tematic,mistakes j and, in fact, reasons mostly in a scries of small 
and minute propositions, in the handling of which, dexterity is 
more requisite than genius j and practical good sense, with an ex< 
act knowledge of transactions, of far more importance than pro-, 
found and hich*reaching Judgment He did not write history or 
philosophy, but party pamphlets and journals;—not satire, but 
particular lampoons ;—not pleasantries for all mankind, but j'^kes 
for a particular circle. Even in his pamphlets, the broader 
questions of party are always waved, to make way for discus¬ 
sions of personal or immediate mterest. His object is not to 
show that the Tories have better principles of government than 
the Whigs,—^but to prove Lord Oxford an angel, and Lord 
Somers a fiend,—-to convict the Duke of Marlborough of ava- 
'ricCf or Sir Richard Steele of insolvency;—not to point out 
the wrongs of Ireland, in the depression of her Catholic popula¬ 
tion, her want of education, or the discouragement of her in¬ 
dustry ; but to nuse an outcry against an amendment of the 
copper or the gold coin, or against a parliamentary proposi^ 
tion for remitting the tithe of agistment. For those ends, it 
cannot be denied, that he chose bis means judiciously, and us¬ 
ed them with incomparable skill and spirit: But to choose such 
enfls, we humbly conceive, was not the part either of a high 
intellect or a high character; and liis genius must share in the 
disparagement which ought perhaps to be confined to th%impe- 
tuoai^ and vindictiveness of his temper. 

Of his style, it has been usual to spea|c with great, and, wc 
think, exaggerated praise. It is less mellow than Dryden’s— 
less elennt than Pope’s or Addison’s—less free and noble than 
Lord Bolingbroke’s—and utterly without the glow and lofU- 
BOSS which belonged tp our earlier masters. It is radically a 
low and homely style—without grace, and without aflectation ; 
and chiefly remarkable for a great choice and profusion of co«* 
man words and expressions. Other writers, who have used a 
l^iA and direct style, have been for the most part jejune and li¬ 
mited in their diction, and generally give us an impression of 
[the poverty as well as the tameness of their language; but 
Swift, without ever trespassing into figured or poetieai expres¬ 
sions, or ever emplojing a word that can be called fine, or 
^ledantic, has a prodigious variety of good set phrases always 
‘at bis command, and displays a sort of hOmely ridhness, liice 
the l^Ienty of an old English dinner, or the ‘wanirobe of a 
JMiTtby burgess. This taste for the plain and substantial wad 
Jjlml to bis poetry, which subsists not on such elemebts; but 
in t|i^ highest degree favourable to- the effect of his ,htt^ 
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nour, very much of which dependg on the imposing mvity with 
which it is delivered) and on the various turns and heighten- 
ings it may receive from a rapidly shifting and always appro¬ 
priate expression. Almost all his works, after the Tale of a 
Tub) seem to have been written very fast, and with very little 
minute care of the diction. For his own ease, therefore, it is 
probable they were all pitched on a low key, and set about on 
the ordinary tone of a familiar letter or conversation; as that 
from which there was little hazard of falling, even in moments of 
neglig^ce, and from which any rise that could be effected must 
always be easy and conspicuous. A man fully possessed of his 
subject, indera, and confident of his cause, may almost always 
write with vigour and effect, if he can get over the temptation of 
writing finely, and really confine himself to the strong and clear 
exposition of the matter he has to bring forward. Half of the 
affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in authors, a- 
rises from a want of matter,—and the other half, from a paltry 
ambition of being eloquent and ingenious out of place. Swift 
had complete confidence in himself; and had too much real 
business on his hands, to be at leisure to intrigue for the fame 
of a fine writer;—in consequence of which, his writings are 
more admired by the judicious than if he had bestowed all bis 
attention on their style. He was so much a mnn of business 
indeed, and so much accustomed to consider his writings mere¬ 
ly as means for the attainment of a practical end—whether 
that end was the strengthening of a party, or the wounding a 
foe;—that he not only disdained the reputation of a composer 
of pretty sentences, but seems to have been thoroughly indif¬ 
ferent to all sorts oi literary fame. He enjoyed the notoriety and 
influence which he had procured by his writings; but it was the 
glory of having carried his point, and not of having writtea 
well, that he valued. As soon as his publications had served 
their turn, they seem to have been entirely forgotten by their 
author;—and, desirous as be was of being richer, he appears 
to have thought as little of making money as immortality by 
, pieans of them. He mentions somewhere, that except 300/. 
which he got for Oulliver, he never made a farthing by any of 
his writings. Pope understood his trade better,—and not only 
made knowing bargains lor bis own works, but occasionally bor¬ 
rowed his friends’ pieces, and pocketed the price of the whole. 
This was notoriously the case with three volumes of Miscellani^, 
of which the greater part were from the pen of Swift. 

In humour and in irony, and in tne talent of debasing 
'jmd defiling what he hated, we join with all the world in think- 
' pg the Dean of St Patiick's without a rival. l^aotdqjri 
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though sufficiently marked and peculiar, is not to be easily 
defined. The nearest description we can give of it, would 
make it consist in cxpre*-sing sentiments the most absurd and 
ridicu]oiis-*-the most shocking and atrocious—or sometimes the 
most energetic and original—in a sort of composed, calm, and 
unconscious way, it they were plain, undeniable, commonplace 
truths, which no person could dispute, or expect to gain credit 
by announcing—and in maintaining them, alwajs in the gravest 
and most familiir language, with a consistency which somewhat 
palliates their extravagance, and a kind of perverted ingenuity, 
which seems to give pledge Tor iheir sincerity. The Fecret, in 
short, seems to consist in eir'p1o}ing the language of humble 
good sense, and simple niidoubtin'* convicti m, to express, in their 
honest nakedness, sentiment*- Vkhhh it is ci-'Dally thought neces- 
iary to disguise under a liiou-nnd pntciice^—or truths which 
are usually introduc'^d with a thousand apologies. The basis 
of the art is the penorating a character of great simplicity and 
openness, for whom the common moral or artificial distinctions 
of society are suppc*scd to have no cxi-urce; and making use 
of this character as an instrumrnf to strip vice and folly of ihcir 
di'-^ul^c'-, and txposc guilt in .'ill its dtforniit}', and truth in all 
its terrorh. Independent of the moral or satire, of \vl ich they 
Uisy thus be il c vehicle, a great part Of the entcTtainiucnt to be 
derived froni \>oiks of humour, arises Irom the contrast beuoen 
thc.giave, unsuspecting indiliertrcc rf the cheracter peiSi>nnted, 
and the cjdinary feelings of the world cn the .'-ubject*- which he 
dlscu>ses. This contrast it is ea>y to heighten, by all ^-orts of 
impuied absurdilics; in which case, the humour deg(r.(iatcs 
into mere f. ic«' and buffoonery. Swift has yielded a Jitilc to 
this teniptation in the Tale of a Tub; but scarcely at all in Gul¬ 
liver, or any of liis Inter wiitirgs in the s»nic st)]c. Ol his ta¬ 
lent for rcvilittg, wc have already said at least enough, in some 
of the preceding pages. 
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advertisement by which ihib woik was announced to the 
«Mblick, earned in its front a reconimtndatim from Lord 
^ho, it seeniF, has somewhere praised Cliiistabel, as 
and singularly original and beautiful poem.' Great as 
c bard’s meriis undoubtedly are in poetry, some of bis 
it ptd>heatious dispc&c us to disirpst his authority, where the 
Ion is what ought to ^ect the public eye j and the wor^ 
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before us afford an additional proofs that his judgment on such 
matters is not absolutely to be relied on. Moreover, we arc a 
little inclined to doubt the value of the praise which one poet 
lends another. It seems now-a-days to be the practice of that 
once irritable race to laud each other without bounds; and one 
4 :an hardly avoid suspecting, that what is thus lavishly advanced 
inn}^ be laid out with a view to being repaid with interest. Mr 
Coleridge, however, must be judged by his own merits. 

It is remarked, by the writers upon the Bathes, that the true 
profound is surely known by one quality—its being wholly bot¬ 
tomless; insomuch, that when you think you have attained its 
utmost depth in the work of some of its great masters, another^ 
•or perndventure the same, astonishes you, immediately after, by 
plunge so much more vigorous, as to outdo all his former onl- 
doings. So it seems to be with the new school, or, as they may 
be termed, ihewild or lawless poets. After we had been ad- 
, miring their extravagance for many years, and marvelling at the 
case and rapidity with w hich one exceeded another in the un¬ 
meaning or infantine, until not an idea was left in the rhyme— 
or in tlie insane, until we had reached Something that seemed 
the untamed eifusion of an author w'hose thoughts were rather 
more free than his actions—forth steps Mr Coleridge, like a 
. giant refreshed with sleep, and as if to redeem his character 
aftfer so long a silence, (‘ his poetic powers having been, he 
says, from hS08 li)l very lately, in a state of suspended anima- 
iiun^ ’ p. V.) j|iwt"brcaks out in these precise words— 

‘ 'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And. the owls have awakenM the crowing cock; 

Tu—whit!———-Tu—whoo I 
And hark, again! the crowing cock. 

How drowsily it crew.' 

* Sir Leoline, the Baron rich. 

Hath 3 toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kernel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the clock. 


Four for tlie quarters, and twelve for the hour; 
Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say she sees my lady’s shroud.' 


‘ Is the night chilly and dark i 
The night is chilly, but not dark. * p. S, 4-. 

L It is probable that Lord Byron may have had thL^ passage 
fein his eye, when he called the poem * wdld’ and * original 
rbiit how he discovered it to be * beautiful, * is not quite so ea^ 
jua to imagine. . , / 

^ Much of the art of the wild writers consists in sadden 
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itions—opening eagerly upon some topic, and then flying from 
it immediately. This indeM is known to the medical men, who 
not anfrequently have the care'of them, as an unerrinn sym' 
ptom. Accordingly, here wc take leave of the Mastiff Bitch, 
and lose sight oi her entirely, upon the entrance of another 
personage of a higher degree, 

* The lovely Lady Christabel, 

Whom, her father loves so well 

And who, it seems, has been rambling about aH night,, having, 
the night before, had dreams about her lover, which * made 
her moan and leap.- While kneeling, in the course of her 
rambles, at an old oak, she bears a noise on the other side of the 
stump, and going round, finds, to her great surprize, another 
fair damsel in white silk, but with her dress and hair in some 
disorder; at the mention of whom, ilie poet takes fright, not, 
as might be imagined, because of her disorder, but on ^count 
sif her beauty and her fair attire— 

* 1 guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! ’ ' 

Christabel naturally asks who she is, and is answered, at some 
length, that her name is Geraldine; that she was, on the morn¬ 
ing before, seized by five warriors, who tied her on a white 
horse, and drove her on, they thrmselvcs following, also on 
white horses; and that they had rede all night. Her narrative 
now gets to be a little contradictory, which gives rise to unpleas¬ 
ant suspicions. JShe protests vehemently, and with oaths, that 
she has too idea who the men were i only that one of them, the 
tallest of the five, took her and placed her under the tree, and 
that they all went away', she knew not whither; but how long 
fihe had remained there she cannot tell— 

Nor do I know how long it is. 

For 1 -have lain in fits, 1 vcis ; * 

-although she had previously kept a pretty exact account of the 
. time. The two ladies then go home together, aft^r this satisfac¬ 
tory explanation, which appears to have conveyed to the intelli¬ 
gent mind of Lady C. every requisite information. They arrive 
at the castle, and pass the night in the same bed-room; toot to 
disturb SlF Leolinc, who, it seems, was poorly at the tii^e^ and, 
of course, muoC have been called up to ^eak to the ^amber- 
maids, and have the sheets aired, if Lady G. had had a‘inpm,to ; 
bersejjlL They do not get to their bed, however, in theipoem^ 
<]uite so easily ns we have .carried them. They first cross the moat,' 
and Lady C. < took the kJ^ that fitted well,' qnff bpen^ a fifties 
.door, * all in the^middle of the gate. ’ Lady p. tljicn sinks 
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* belike through pain; ’ but it should seem more probably from 
laziness f for her fair companion having lifted her up^ and carri¬ 
ed her a little way, she then walks on * as she were not in pain. * 
Then they cross the court—but we must give this in the poet’a 
words, for he seems so pleased with them, that be inserts them 
twice over in the space of ten lines. 

* So free from danger^ free from fear, 

They crossed the court—^ripht glad they were. * 

Lady C. is desirous of a little conversation on the way, but 
Lady G. will not indulge her Ladyship, saying, she is too 
much tired to speak. We now meet our old friend, the mastiiF 
bitch, who is much too important a person to be slightly passed 
by— 

* Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The ninstiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch i 
Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabcl. 

Perliaps it is the owlet's scritch : 

Tor what can ail tlie mastiff bitch ? * 

Whatever it be that ails the bitch, the ladies pass for¬ 
ward, and take off their shoes, and tread softly all the way up 
dtmrU, as Christobel observes that her father is a bad sleeper. 
At last, however, they do arrive at the bed room, and comfort 
themselves with n dram of some home-made liquor, which proves 
to be very old; for it was made by Lady C.’s mother; and when 
her new friend asks if she thinks the old lady will take her part, 
tihe answers, that this is out of the question, in as much as dbe 
happened to die in childbed of her. The mention of the old la* 
dy, however, gives occasion to the following pathetic couplet.-^ 
Christabel says, 

^ O mother dear, that thou wert here! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were 1 ’ 

A very mysterious conversation next takes place between Le* 
dy Geraldine and the old gentlewoman’s ghost, which proving 
extremely fatiguing to her, she again has* lecoarse to the bottle 
^-'Und with excellent effect, as appears by these lines. 

* Again the wlld-flower wine she drank; * 

Her fair large eyes ’gan*glitter bright, 

And from the floor whereon she sank. 

The lofty Lady stood upright: 

. She was most beautiful to see. 

Like a Lady of a far countr^e. ’ 
which, we may gather among other points, the cxcani* 
mg great of oU women who Tire in a diktaat placf^ iia 
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nialfcr where. The efiocts of the cordial speedii)^ begin to ap* 
penr; as no one, wc imagine^ will doubt, that to its influence 
must be ascribed the following speech— 

* And thus the lofty lady «jpake— 

All they, w'ho live in the upper sky, 

Do love }Ou, holy Christabcl! 

And you love them—and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 

Kvt n I in my degree will try. 

Fair maiden, to requite jou well. ' 

Before going to bed, L^idy G. kneels to pray, and desire* 
her friend to undress, and he dovn; which she docs ‘ in her 
loveliness; * but being curious, she leans • on her elbow, * and 
looks towards the fair devotee,—where she sees something 
which the poet does not think Rt to tell us very explicitly. 

• Her silken robe, -and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold ! her bosom and half her side— 

A sight to dream of, not to tdl < 

And she is to sleep by Christabel. * 

She soon rises, however, from her knees; and as it was not 
a double-bedded r^om, she turns in to Lady Christabel, taking 
only ‘ two paces and a stride. ’ She then clasps her tight iu licr 
arms, and mutters a very daik spell, which we apprehend the 
poet manufactured by shaking words together at random; for it 
IS impossible to fancy that he can annex any meaning whatever 
to it. This is the end of it. 

‘ But vainly tljou warrest. 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare. 

That in the dim forest 
Thnu heard’st a low moaning, 

And found’at a bright lady, surpassingly fair! 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity# 

To shield her and shelter her from the damp air.' 

The consequence of this incantation is, that Lady Christabel 
has 0 strange dream—and when she awakes, her first exclama¬ 
tion is, ‘ Sure I have sinn’d ’—‘ Now lieaven be praised if all 
be well! ’ Being stilt perplexed with the remembrance of her 
* too lively ’ dream—«ihc then dresses herself, and modestly pray* 
to be forgiven for * her slr.s unknown. * The two companions 
flow so ^<> the Baron’s parlour, and Geraldine tells her story to 
him.* 1 his, however, the poet judiciously leaves out, and only 
signifies that the Baron recognized in her the dadghter of 
om friend Sir Roland, with whom he^had had a deadly )]aatn}#< 
IS^low, however, be despatches his tame poet, of kureatCj caUed 

3 
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Bard Bracy, to invite him and his family over, promising to 
forgive every thing, and even make an apology for what had 
passed. To understand what follows, we own, surpasses our 
comprehension. Mr Bracy, the poet, recounts a strange dream 
be has just had, of a dove being almost strangled by a snuke; 
whereupon the Lady Geraldine fulls a hissing, and her eyes grow 
small, like a serpent’s,—or at least so they seem to her friend; 
who begs her father to * send away that woman. ’ Upon this 
the Baron falls into a passion, as if he had discovered that his 
daughter had been seduced ; at least, wc can understand him in 
no other sense, though no hint of such a kind is given; but, on 
the contrary, she is painted to the last moment as full of inno* 
ccncoand purity.—Nevertheless, 

' His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quiver’d, his eyes were wild, 

Dishonour’d thus in his old age ; 

Dishonoui’d by his only child ; 

And all his hospitality 

To th’ insulted daughter of his friend 

By moie than woman’s jealousy, 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end—' 

Nothijig further is said to explain the mystery ; but there fol¬ 
lows incontinently, what is termed ‘ I’/ie conclusion of Part the 
Second. ’ And as wc are pretty confident that Mr Coleridge holds 
this passage in the higiiest estimation ; that he prizes it more 
than any other part of * that wihl, and singularly original and 
beautiful poem Christabcl, ’ excepting always the two passages 
touching the ‘ toothless mastiff Biich ; ’ wc shall extract it for 
the ama/eiiient of our readers—premising our own frank avowal 
that wc are v\ holly unable to divine the mcauing of any portion 
of it. 

* A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round checks. 

That always finds and never bCeks; 

Makes such a vision to the sight 
‘ ' As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

* Perhaps 'tis tender too, and pretty, 
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At each w3d word to feel within 
A tweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what if in a world of sin 
( O sorrow and shame should this be true 1) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 

So talks as it's most used to do. ’ 

Here endeth the Second Part, and, in truth, the * sinralar * 
poem itself; for the author has not yet written, or, as he phrases 
It, * embodied in verse, * the ' three parts yet to come; *— 
though he trusts he shall be able to do so * in the course of the 
present year.' 

One word as to the metre of Christabel, or, as Mr Coleridge 
terms it, * the Christabel ’—happily enough j for indeed we 
doubt if the peculiar force of the definite article was ever more 
strongly exemplified. He says, that though the reader may 
fancy there prevails a great irregularity in the metre, some lines 
being of four, others of twelve syllables, yet in reality it is quite 
reguW; only that it is ' founded on a new principle, namely, 
that of counting in each line the accents, not the syllables.’ 
We say nothing of the monstrous assurance of any man coming 
forward coolly at this time of day, and telling the readers of Eng- 
Ibh poetry, whose ear has been tuned to the lays of Spenser, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, and Pope, that he makes his metre * on a new prin¬ 
ciple 1 * but we utterly deny the truth of the assertion, and defy 
him to show us any principle upon which his lines can be con¬ 
ceived to tally. We give two or three specimens, to confound 
at once this miserable piece of coxcombry and shuffling. Let 
our * wild, and singnlarly original and beautiful ’ author, show 
vs how these lines agree either in number of accents or of feet. 

Ah wei-a-day! 

For this is alone in— * 

* And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity > 

1 pray you drink this cordial wine 
Sir Leoline ’— 

And found a bright lady surpassingly fair ' 

Tu—whit!——Tu.—whoo 1 ’ 

KtMa Khan is given to the public, it seems, < at the request 
of a poet of great and deserve celebrity) ’—but whether Lord 
Byron the praiser of * the Christabd, ’ or the Laureate, the 
praiser of Princes, we are not informed. As far u Mr Cole^ 
ridge’s * own opinions are concerned, * it is published, * not 
npmi the ground of any poetic merits, * but * as a rsYCBOLOOI- 
CAL ccRiosiTV! ’ In these opinions of the candid author, we 
entirely concur} but for this reason we hardly think; it was no-, 
cessary to give the minute detail which the Pn^ice ctmtains, of 
the eircumstances attending its composition. Hkd the question 
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reparcleci • Paradise Ijosf^ * or ‘ DiyietCs Ode^ * we could not have 
had a more particular account of the circumstances in which it 
was composed. It was in the year 1797, and in the summer sea¬ 
son. Mr Coleridge was in bad health the particular disease is 
not given; but the careful reader will form his own conjectures. 
IJe had retired very prudently to a lonely farm-house; and who¬ 
ever would see the [ilace which gave birth to the * psychological 
curiosity/ may find his way thitnenwithout a guide; for it is situ¬ 
ated i)n the coniines of Somerset and Devonshire, and on the Ex¬ 
moor part of tl»c boundary; and it is, moreover, between PorJock 
and Linton. In that farm-house, he had a slight indisposition, 
and had taken an anodyne, which threw him into a deep sleep in 
his cliair, (whether after dinner or not he omits to state), * at the 
nionient that he was reading a sentence in PiirclKis's Pilgrims,* 
relative to a palace of Kubla Khan. The effects of the anodyne, 
and the sentence together, were prodigious; They produced the 
‘curiosity' now before us; for, during his three-hours sleep, 
i\Ir Coleridae ‘ has the most vivid confidence that he could not 
have composed less than from two to three hundred lines. ’ On 
awaking, he ‘ iiihtnrilly and eagerly ' wrote down the verses here 
publi'-hcd; when he was (he says, ‘ tmforlunately*) called out 
tiy a ‘ person on business from Porlock, and detained by him 
liliovc an hour / and when ho returned, the vision was gone. 
The lines here given smdl strongly, it must bo owned, of the 
anodyne; and, but that an under dose of a sedative produces 
contrary eilbets, wt should inevitably have been lulled by them 
into forgetfulness of all things. Perhaps a dozen more such 
lines as the following would reduce the most irritable of critics' 
to a Slate of mad ion. 

* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw: 

It w^as an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep deligb/twould win 
, That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome 1 those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry. Beware 1 Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice. 

And close your eyes with holy dread : 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, * &c. See.* 
roL. XXVII. KO. £ 
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There if: a good deni m6rc altogether ns exquisitc-^and in 
particular a fine description of a wood, * ancient as the hills; ’ 
and * folding sunny spots of greewe/^/’ But we suppose ♦his 
specimen will be siiflirient. 

Persons in this poet’s unhappy condition, generally feel the 
want of sleep as the worst of their evils; but there are instan¬ 
ces, too, in the history of the disease, of sleep being attended 
with new agony, as if the waking thoughts, how uild and tur¬ 
bulent soever, had still been under some slight restraint, whiclt 
sleep instantly removed. Mr Coleridge appears to have expe¬ 
rienced this symptom, if we may judge from the title of his 
third poem, ‘ '1 'he Paws of Sleep ; ’ and, in truth, from its 
composition—which is mere raving, without any thing more 
affecting than a number of incoherent words, expressive of ex¬ 
travagance and incongruity.—We need give no specimen of it. 

Upon the whole, we look upon this publication as one of the 
most notable pieces of impertinence of which the press has late¬ 
ly been guilty ; and one of the boldest experiments that has yet 
been made on the patience or under'^tanding of the public. It 
is impossible, however, to dismiss it, without a remark or two. 
The other productions of the Lake School have generally exhi¬ 
bited talents thrown away upon subjects so mean, that no power 
of genius could ennoble them ; or perverted and rendered use¬ 
less by a false theory of poetical composition. But even in the 
worst of them, if we except the White Doc of Mr Words¬ 
worth and some of the laureate odes, there were always some 
gleams of feeling or of fancy. But the thing now before us, is 
utterly destitute of value. It exhibits from beginning to end not 
a ray of genius; and wc defy any man to point out a passage of 
poetical merit in any of the three pieces which it contains, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the following lines in p. 32, and even these are 
not very brilliant ; nor is the leading thought original— 

* Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one wc love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. ’ 

With this one exception, there is literally not one couplet in 
the publication before us which would be reckoned poetry, or 
even sense, were it found in the corner of a newspaper or upon 
4ie window of an inn. Must wc tlien be doomed to hear such 
a mixture of raving and drilling, extolled as the work of a 
* wild and original ’ genius, simply because Mr Coleridge has 
now and then written fine verses, and a brother poet chooses, iir 
his milder mood, to laud him from courtesy or from interest S’ 
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And arc siicli panegyrics to be echoed by the mean tools of a 
political factiony because they relate to one whose daily prose is 
understood to be dedicated to the support of all that courtiers 
think should be supported ? If it be true that the author has thus 
earned the patronage of tliosc liberal dispensers of bounty, we 
can have no objection that ll^jy should give him proper proofs 
of their gratitude; but wc cannot help wisliing, for his sake, as 
w'ell as our own, that they would pay in solid pudding instead 
of empty praise; and adhere, at least in this instance, to the 
good old system of rew^arding their champions with places and 
pensions, instead of pufling their bad poetry, aiitl endeavouring 
to cram their nonsense dowxi the throats of all the loyal and well 
afTocCed. 

y . _. _ 

Anx- III- Dv^ K?ir^ der Ttfrolcr LamJlride im Juhre 1809. 
Von J. L. S. liARTHOi.DY. Beilin, t8i4-. 

^T^iits w’ork contains llio only connected and authentic narra- 
tive which has yet hern pnbli'-hcd, of the stand made by 
the Tyrolese against the Gillo-Bavarian armies in the year 1809, 
Their patriotism attracted a short and transient notice: But the 
rolcKc war was an episode in tlie great tragical drama, which 
had little influence on the important scenes that succeeded :— 
Kmpires rose and fell—crowns and sceptres were lost and won 
by kings and keisars—and the fate of the hunters and herds¬ 
men, who had perished in the defence of their secluded rallies, 
was soon ibrgotten. 

We think that war never wears a more unpleasing aspect, 
than rhen, according to the accustomed phraseology, it is consi¬ 
dered on a grand scale, and in what is called a saailific point 
of view. So many details are given of lorg-planncd operations, 
foredooming to spoil and havoc all that the industry of man 
has won from the bounty of nature:—then wc are taught to 
join in lauding the sagacity of the, commander, who, by sa¬ 
crificing a few hecatombs of his followers, ensured the victo¬ 
ries of the remainder: And after summing up, in round num¬ 
bers, the total amount of killed, wounded, and missing, the 
balance is struck, and ca^ied to the proflt and loss account of 
the lodger of the royal merchant on whose behalf the specu¬ 
lation is carried on, to be duly estimated at the next partition. 

Man is so naturally a fighting animal, that even tl>e best of us 
hardly feel a sufficient dislike to the art of destruction, except 
when it is invested with this air of cold-blooded calculation. 

E 2 
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'When war is conducted, with forethoimht. we are forced 
dwell on its abundant wretchedness. I'he end becomes con¬ 
trasted with the means. There appears to be such utter indif¬ 
ference to the sufferings of our fellow creatures, in calmly send-' 
ing forth the mandates of destruction, such guilt in wilfully af¬ 
flicting them wiih an endless train of physical and moral evil, 
that It becomes no longer possible to deny the dreadful price 
which is paid for military glory. 

The more, however, that the share which the politician has 
in the pastime of princes, can be prevented from becoming con¬ 
spicuous, the more difRcultdoes it become to resist the influence 
of those feelings which an iiigonirus casuist can represent, 
either as the ornaments or as' the deformities of the human 
heart, and which seduce the spectator to take an interest in the 
game. Let us once be placed in the midst of the glittering tu¬ 
mult of the camp, and many of the doctrines which led us to 
condemn the ambition of tne cabinet, will be unheeded and 
forgotten. 

Whatever interest may be taken in the atchievements of an 
army, it is far inferior to the appeal which is made to our pas¬ 
sions by the union of personal prowess and mental energy. By 
all regular systems of military tactics, the exercise, at least, of 
these qualities must generally be separated. So much is said 
about echeloas and deployments, and columns, and hollow 
squares, that we Mem to be contemplating mere masses of inert 
matter, driven about 1^ some extraneous cause, and whose im¬ 
pulse and effect can be best calculated according to the laws 
of dynamics. The military Behemoth covers a tlmusand hills ; 
but, as in the frontispiece to Hobbes, the monster is an ag- 
gragate of unities—and those which compose the members 
have nothing in common with the head which thinks for .them. 
It is true that thg commander would ill deserve his rank, were 
he to exhibit the rash impetuosity of a Guerilla chief.' But, of 
the two, the partisan who both plans the combat, and mingles, 
in the fray, will always excite the livelier sympathy. The sem¬ 
blance of volition is too much obscured in raAk and file. The 
gallantry of each individual arm is lost in the compacted 
charge; and, althoiigh it may very possibly be a mere illu¬ 
sion, we are prone to fancy there is more motive in irregular 
levies. From causes which are soiflewhat analogous, sailon| 
have more of the rough enterprize of ancient chivalry than sol- 
'diers. Thei^dmiral of the fleet shares all the common-flanker 
of his men c’and they have greater scope for individual exertiop 
and sagSeity. The cutting of a vessel out of a hostile harbour,.. 
rivets our attention more than the rout of a detachment; and 
the chase of a frigate gives rise to greater anxiety than the flighk 
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of a discomfited army. We done in listless languor, when the 
•veteran fights his battles over again : But the relation - of the 
cruiite may continue till midnight, and not a yawn shall confess 
thd influence of the witching hour. To these sources we may 
also trace the romantic charm of the history of rude ages and 
nations; and, without detracting from the merits of the cam¬ 
paign, we, for our parts, have always dwelt more willingly on 
the vicissitudes of the Bordw foray. 

In the present instance, the conflict assumed many of the fea¬ 
tures which are nearly banished from the warfare of the modern 
world, and which are only to be found in thechroniclcs of the days 
of the lance and shield. From beginning to end, it was wholly a 
war of the commons—for the nobility, with a lew honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, remained inert and idle—conducted with all the energy, 
and at the same time with all the unthinking rashness of men 
inured to hardships, but not to discipline—in defence of qii- 
nions, which it was the duty of their ruler to have treated with 
forbearance—and of rights which he had solemnly bound him¬ 
self to maintain. 

These rights and liberties of the Tyrolese, and indeed their 
constitution itself, h.id been secured to them by the concessions 
with which Frederick, surnamed Empty Pocket, rewarded their 
fidelity in the hour qf^M^stress and danger. The Tyrol conti¬ 
nued a favuured.country—it furnished a never-failing supply of 
hardy soldiers. Fortunate in its poverty, it aiforde-d no temp¬ 
tation to the financier;—and, nntil the latest period, the House 
of Austria had allowed the Tyrolese to cotiliiiue nearly in the 
-full possession of their antient immunities; whilst the inha¬ 
bitants of every other part of the hereditary dominions had 
seen the last faint traces of liberty vanish under the sway of 
the- mild and polished Jdkeph, the Imperial philosopher. The 
leading outlines of the balanced system of polity of the Teu¬ 
tonic nations, are always uniform.. When the States of the 
Tyrol are mentioned, it may be immediately inferred, that no 
taxes could be raised without their concurrence: Bcit it be¬ 


comes necessary to add, that, by a happy peculiarity, villanage and 
servitude were unknown. The land was tilled by a free pea¬ 
santry, whose representatives formed one of the branches of the 
legislature. The local magistracy of the country districts, al¬ 
though the privilege had been narrowed by Josepli's regulations, 
was mostly nominated by the popular voice; and the doctrine^ 
that all ranks are equal before the law, was fully recognized 
both in theory and practice. The Tyrolese had not been 
visited by the mischievous policy which rendered their fellow 
sul^ects the sluggish, end torpid spectators of the misfortunes of 
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the government; and ‘ consequently, tlie princely earldom ’ * of 
the Tyrol was almost the only corner of the dominions of the 
Emperor of Austria in which the people were really attached to 
tne dynasty of Hapsb'urgb. Both in physical and moral stren^h, 
it was the most important of the bulwarks of his empire; and 
we may well believe, that it was with reluctance that he obeyed 
the mandate which compelled him to cede it, as part of the tri¬ 
bute by which he purchased the transitory respite afforded by 
the pence of Presburg, to Napoleon’s Bavarian ally—who, un¬ 
der the auspices of the august Protector of the confederation of 
the Rhine, had just exchanged the cap of maintenance and fur¬ 
red mantle of a German elector, for the prouder ensigns of the 
royal dignity. The States assembled whilst the negociations were 
pending, and endeavoured, by their remonstrances, to avert thi$ 
transfer of their country. But the Emperor Francis could only 
reply to their address, that althounh it had not been in his power 
to prevent this pain&l visitation, he had, nevertheless, used all 
his influence to secure the integrity of the Tyrolese territory, and 
the preservation of its constitution: And he referred them to tlic 
eighth article of the treaty, by which the King of Bavaria ‘ en¬ 
gaged to maintain them in the full possession of all their rights 
and immunities. ’ 

By the constitution of the Tyrol, tboigovcreign did not ac¬ 
quire a right to the allegiance uf the people, until the oath of 
fealty had been taken in the name of the community by the four 
Estates i—the representatives of the diocesan and collegiate 
churches—the heads of the regular clergy—the barons and 
knights—and the burgesses and yeomanry, convened in full and 
solemn assembly at Jnnspruck. But the Bavarian government 
neglected to observe this impressive ceremony, and possession 
was taken of the country in the namet)f the new sovereigni- by 
means of a set of French commissioners. In the month of January 
IBOt), however, the Estates met, and for the last time; and, in 
their memorial, the King was respectfully requested to give audi¬ 
ence to d deputation from their body, chosen according to their 
constitutional form.«, and which woe instructed to lay before him 
their advice and wishes respecting the most eligible methods of al^ 
deviating the distresses of the country. The King answered this 
address, by assuring them, that he relied on the promises of 
dclity and attachment which they had now given ; * anil in re- 
f turn,’ hc^roceeds, ‘ they may restconfident, that we will not 

* only protect them to the utmost of our power in the possession 

* of their constitution, and of their well-earned rights and fran- 
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* chises, but that we will always exert ourselves to promote their 

* general welfare anfl happiness. ’ 

The Monarch, ^or his ministers, found, ere long, that the 
fulfilment of these most gracious promises could be conveni¬ 
ently dispensed with. The constitution of the Tyrjl was abo¬ 
lished by a royal ordonnance. The country was deprived of 
its very name, by its subdivision into the circles of the Inn, the 
Eiscch, and the Etsch, under which denominations it was in¬ 
corporated in the Bavarian monarchy, which was then newly re¬ 
modelled into a dwarfish resemblance (d* its great foster-mother, 
the French empire. And as Bavaria was ambitious to figure 
as a great military power, notwithstanding the impoverished 
state of her finances, one of tlie first fruits of the union was the 
arbitrary imposition of eight new and oppressive taxes, which 
were levied with the greatest rigour. 

The judicious indulgence extended by the old masters of the 
world to the religion and habits of the conquered nations, in¬ 
sured the health and vigour of the llom'in empire. Apis fat¬ 
tened at his sacred crib in peace and quietness. The priests of 
the Great Mother were left in full enjoyment of their property 
and their penances: And the tribunal was filled by the Archon, 
Although a foreign power had placed him there. The French, 
on the contrary, stung and teased their vassals into resistance, 
by childishly attempting to do the work of ages in a moment, 
and tc transmute the whole hcterogencons mass of continental 
population into Frenchmen. From Norih to iSouth, from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, all national character was to be 
crushed out, all national distinctions were to be effaced. Nei¬ 
ther those institutions, founded in the eternal bases of justice 
And morality, and therefore appreciated with reason,—nor those 
upon which the tics of long continued usage bestows a greater 
though imaginary value,—nor those tastes and opinions by which 
each nation asserts its individuality, were to be t^uffered to exist. 
All was to assume a uniform colouring. The Parisian was to, 
find the, image of his gay and proud metropolis reflected from 
the waters of ^the Elbe and the Tagus. Alcaides and Burgo¬ 
masters were kicked out to make room for mayors and niu- 
- nicipalities. The fame of Emanuel Kant, and St Thomas 
Aquinas, were equally to sink in everlasting night; and the 
prmessors of Gottingen, or the licentiates of Alcala were bound 
to replenish their emptied heads out of the ampler stores of 
the Encyclopaedia. Schiller and Calderon and Alficri were 
trundled off’ the boards, by the ‘ Artistes ’ of the grand opera. 
AnV, unlike Frederick tlie Great, who wrote to his loving 
subjects at Ncutcbatcl| that he had not the slightest objection 
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to tlieir beln^ eternally damned', since they found it ngrce<> 
able, neither heaven nor hell were to be openeti, unless the. 
* ministre du culte publique ’ had regularly slfrned the passport. 
The Bavarians fully imitated the busy meddling arrogance of 
their French allies. Instead of attempting to conciliate their 
new subjects, they took every opportunity of reminding them 
that they had passed under a foreign yoke. A new system of 
jurisprudence was introduced. The convents were suppressed, 
'and their inmates turned adrift. The churches were profaned 
or demolished ; the statues and holy vessels wantonly destroyed 
or melted down; and the clergy in general subjected to every 
species of indignity and vexation. According to the popular 
notion, the right of sovereignty of the Tyrol was attached 
to the possession of the antient castle, the seat of the old race of 
princes. For the paltry value of the materials, this venerable edi¬ 
fice was actually sold by public auction, and rased to the ground. 
On feasts and holidays, the dramatized legends of the popular 
saints, used to form the principal recreation of the simple pea¬ 
santry; but, under the pretence of promoting the mental culti¬ 
vation of the people, the representation of these mysteries was 
strictly prohibited. And the same reason was assigned for com¬ 
pelling the peasantry to forego their accustomed pilgrimages tq 
miraculous chapels and hcalth-bcstowing wells—where some ca¬ 
nonized inhabitant of the blissful regions often usurped the ho¬ 
nours which were more justly diic to air and exercise, Glauber’s 
salts, and carbonic acid. 

This vexatious and unprofitable interference of the Bavarian 
government, was even mere grievous to the Tyrolese than the 
pecuniary and military burthens to which they were now sub-p 
jected. Their discontent became manifest; and when the war 
*of 1809 was on the point of breaking oiU« the Austrian go¬ 
vernment judged that a useful diversion might be effected, by 
stimulating its former subjects to throw off the yoke of their 
new masters. Confidential emissaries were set to work in the 
country itself. And deputations were riespatched to Vienna, 
who returned with instructions to exhort the Tyrolese to take 
arms as soon as the Bavarians attempted either to inforcu tho 
military conscription, or to demolish the bridges, or to adopt 
any other measures, with a view to the ulterior defence of the 
country, in the evcnt.of its being the seat of war. 

Early ini^the niunth of February, a secret conference took 
place between the principal of these deputies, one Andrew 
frtofer, an innkeeper at Pusseyr, and .Joseph Spcckbach^, a 
substantial yeoman, posseted of a good farm iu the vill^e <4* 
^pdenwald. In tlie preceding century, Spcckbachcr’s grAnd^ 
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father had distinguished himself against the Bavarians under 
Maximilian Emanuel. ‘ And when I was a child, ’ says Speck- 
bacher, in a narrative' from which Bartholdy has given a few 
extracts, * I often listened to him, as he told us the history 
of these times, and 1 longed to have an opportunity of fight¬ 
ing against them as he had done. ’ During bis youthful years, 
he associated himself to a band of hunters, who set the forest 
Jaws at defiance, and in wliose company he ranged the Upper 
and Lower Inndale, the Oetzdale, and the adjoining parts of 
Bavaria. By this wandering mode of life, he proceeds—‘ I be¬ 
came acquainted with every nook, and every glen, and every 
pass; and this intimate knowledge of the face of the country 
was of the greatest assistance to me in meeting the enemy. * 

Holer and Speckbacher had become acquainted three or four 
years before, at the great cattle fair at Siertzing; since which, 
they had had frequent opportunities of learning each other’s po¬ 
litical sentiments. And Hofer, who had returned with an Aus¬ 
trian commission, by which he was appointed chief comm'andant 
of the district of Passeyr, found no difficulty in persuading his 
friend to take an active part in the meditated rising of the peo¬ 
ple, especially as it w’as promised that they should receive the 
most prompt and efficacious assistance from the Emperor of 
Austria. 

The first blow was struck on the 10th of April, when the 
Bavarians, who were undermining the bridge of St Lawrence, 
in order to hinder the expected advance of the Austrian .troops, 
were attacked by the peasantry of the Pusterdale, who compel¬ 
led them to desist and to retreat. I'he rising in all parts of the 
country was almost simultaneous; and without entering into de¬ 
tails, which would be unintelligible without a constant refer¬ 
ence to the map, it will be sufficient to observe, that on the fol¬ 
lowing days, a body of upwards of twenty thousand armed 
peasants had assembled round Innspruck, then occupied by a 
Bavarian garrison, which surrendered itself, after sustaining se¬ 
veral desultory and impetuous attacks. The peasants entered 
the city in triumph, preceded by rustic music; and their cour¬ 
age was heightened to the wildest pitcli of enthusiasm, by the 
ambiguous expressions which fell from a Bavarian officer ex¬ 
piring under the anguish »f his wounds, and from which they 
inferred that they were led on to victory by some patron saint 
or tutelary angel, unseen by them, but who was visible enough 
^o their appalled enemies. Equally characteristic were the de¬ 
monstrations of joy, which accompanied the entrance of the 
promised succour of Austrian troops. The peasants placed aa 
^ormous black eagle of carved work in front of one^ of the 
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principal buildinpfs of the town. To this symbol, they paid a 
kind religious honour. Tapers were lighted, and kept burn¬ 
ing before it. Those who passed b 3’3 were compelled to takeoff 
their hats; if any symptoms of rcluclancc appeared, they hod 
reason to repent their hesitation. And the Imperial bird was 
congratulited by the boors in their provincial dialect, on the 
renewal of his plumage. Their next employment w'as to de¬ 
molish the Bavarian coat of arms placed over the castle gate; 
as it happened to be out of their reach, they fired at it with 
ball cartridge; and when the crown was blriick olf the lion’s 
head, a reward was given to the successful marksman. Such 
popular fe\ lings with respect to national bearings and devices 
fihould not be overlooked. Let us recollect what took place in 
this part of the world, w'hon the lion and the unicorn happily 
^ave ovcvfghtingjbr the cretav, under the peaceful reign of the 
Sovereign whom the imctry of the Professor of Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, honest Alexander Gordon, designates as the 

^ Wise, matrhles monarch whome tlie world admires. 

And God above hes beatified and blest'— 

IVlany were the days which were consumed in grave and anxi¬ 
ous negociations respecting the rights of precedence, to which 
the unicorn and the lions rampant, passant, and regardant, were 
respectively entitled* And although we do not lay quite as much 
stress ns our Scottish commissioners did on the importance of a 
station in the dexter quarter, yet we should not have felt per¬ 
fectly satisfied, if they had tamely allowed the royal beast of 
King Fergus, and the Tressure Fleury of Charlemnine, to be 
debased beneath the ducal cubs and lioncels of England-—or 
if they had assented to any other arrangement, except the com¬ 
promise which FO ingeniously sustained the dignity of the ar¬ 
mouries cf the two kingdoms. 

Various expedients iiad been resorted to, in order to apprii^c 
the inhabitants of the banks of the Inn, that it was lime to begin 
llic cuiiHict; such as floating a plank, with a little pennon affixed 
to it, down the stream. Speckbacher commanded the peasants 
in the Lower-Inndalc, where his views were principally directed 
to the capture of Hall, the chief town of the district; But 
before lie ventured on this enter(3rize, lie was desirous to ascer¬ 
tain the resources of the garrison. Tiiis he accomplished by 
tiering the fortress in disguise; and, counterfeiting drunkeu- 
iiess, he reeled up to the temporary timber buildings, in which 
the military sto^s were enclosed. The sentinels drove hini 
back with abusc^'biu not until he had gained sufficient infor¬ 
mation to satisfy himself. The Bavarians naving atteftipted to le¬ 
vy cqnti'ibutioiis in a neighbouring village, the peasants with^ 
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stootl them ; and Spcckbacher having rapidly drawn together 
a considerable force, he made an attack in the middle of the 
flight on a monastery, which had been fortified by the Bavari¬ 
ans. • As the flashes of the rausqiictry discovered the positions 
of the Tyrolese, he ordered them to cease firing. A large tree 
was then felled by his direftion, and forty-six of his strongest 
followers, using .it as a battering ram, impelled it against the 
mas'-y door of tlje convent, which soon yielded to the blows. 
In consequence of his intimations, the armed peasantry had as- 
$emble<l at Absam, where there wr,s a favourite ijiiage of the 
Holy Virgin, which had already done good service to the Slate, 
by putting a slop to the distemper anionght the horned cattle, 
and also by defeating the French in the former war. To this 
place of rendezvous Spcckbacher hurried on, immediately after 
the convent had been stormed ; and the Tyrolese remained sta¬ 
tioned there during the remainder qf the night. 'I’he women 
and children who were left alone in the villages bad fired the 
beacons on the left bank of the Inn, and by midnight all the 
heights were in a blaze. This stratagem had the desired effect; 
and the garrison of Hall imagined that if the peasants were bold 
enough to insult the town, the attack would be made in that 
direction. But before d.aybrcak, Spcckbacher and his men ad¬ 
vanced silently towards tlie opposite side of the walls. \VJ)cn the 
bell rang for matins, the drawbridge was let down, and the gate 
opened. The ambushed Tyrolese rushed in upon the guard, 
mastered it, and got possession of the town, in which they on¬ 
ly lost two of their number. The Bavarian prisoners, amount¬ 
ing to about 4U0, were sent efi' under an escort, consisting 
chiefly of women. As they fancied that they were placed un¬ 
der this guard of amazons in order to shame them, they were 
exceedingly enraged at the supposed afl'ront; but this was by 
no means the intention of the Tyrolese, who had sent their 
wives and daughters to take c.sre of the prison-ji s, merely be¬ 
cause the entire male population was drawn off to lunspruck. 
And this service was often assigned to the women in the course 
of the war. 


The Tyrol being cleared of the enemy, the Austrian govorn- 
pient deputed Baron von Hormayer to act as the intondunt gc-- 
neral of the province. The military were under the coinmaud 
of the Marquis of Chastcller: neither of these stately peivon- 
ages distinguished themselves by any degree of talent. The 
Marquis, who was afterwards suspected, perhaps unjustly, of 
^eachery, attempted to cflect what his general orders termed a 
regular organization of the armed pcasanlr}', but wliich could 
'pver be carried intb execution. The Arebduk^ John issued a 
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proclamation for a meeting of the States, to be belfl at Brixen* 
of which Ignatius, Count of Tannenburgh, a blind old man, 
and who was almost the only nobleman who took a part in the 
good cause, was appointed pl c^ident. And the Emperor address¬ 
ed a rescript to ‘.his trusty and ri^t well beloved Tyrolese,* 
thanking them for their exertions^and holding forth the ex-' 
pectation of a permanent reunion to his crown, 

A reverse of fortune was at hand. The battle of Ratisbon o- 
pened the gates of Saltzburgh to the Marshal the Duke of 
l)antzick, at the head of the French and Bavarians. The Ty¬ 
rol immediately became the object of their attacks; and a body of 
the enemy’s troops forced the passes on the side of Saltzburgh, 
after some hours hard fighting. It is thought that the defence 
would have been more wectual, had it not unfortunately taken 
place on Holy Thursday, when too many of the Tyrolese had 
left their posts in order tcJicar mass; so that the Spanish pro¬ 
verb does not always hold good. The Marquis of Chasteller, 
ignorant both of the numbers and the positions of the enemy,' 
endeavoured to defend himself behind a rivulet called the Wdrgl, ' 
where, on the 13tb of May, he was shamefully defeated; and in 
his flight through the town of Hall, he was stopped and ill 
treated the infuriated populace. Chasteller then endeavour¬ 
ed to negociate with the Bavarians, and to obtain a suspension 
of arms; but the Bavarian commander. General (now Prince) 
Wrede, refused to treat, and produced the field order of the 
Sd of May, declaring, that ‘ by order of his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror Mapolcon, one Chasteller, calling himself an Austrian 
Colonel, is to be brought before a military commission as soon 
as be is taken, and shot within four-and-twenty hours as a chrf 
dc brigands. ’ The Marquis was sadly disconcerted by this threat; 
and he determined to make the best of his way out of the Tyrol 
without loss of time. The measure was opposed by Hofer 
and the Tyr^tlcse chiefs: Chasteller made a show of yielding 
to their wishes, and got rid of the former by despatching hint 
to Stertzing, with orders, to raise the peasantry; and, as soon 
«s be was relieved from Plofer’s presence, he olecamped with 
all possible expedition, having issued orders to the other Aus-, 
trian detachments to follow his example. When this news' 
reached Hofer, who had raised. a body of 6000 men, he be¬ 
came completely unmanned by vexation, and threw himself 
crying upon his bed. Eisenstekker, his adjutant, who was ori¬ 
ginally an innj^per at Botzen, was fortunately more composed,' 
and managed as to induce an Austrian corps under General 
Jiuol, to duobe^ Chasteller’s instructions, and to condnuc in (hf" 
•ountry. * '' 
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Innspruck was entered by General Wrede and the Duke of 
Dantzick on the 19th of May. The old Count Tannenburgh 
was deported to Munich, where he justified his conduct before 
the King with great warmth and freedom. We regret to add, 
that the conquerors treated the country with the greatest inhu¬ 
manity. The peasants, armed or unarmed, were murdered 
without remorse; neither age nor sex were spared ; and death 
was inflicted with every refinement of cruelty. 

Speckbachcr had retreated to his valley, where the peasantry 
promised to renew the war, provided Hufer and the Austrians 
who remained with him, could be brought to support them. 
The tract which separated the two chiefs was in the possession 
of the enemy; but an immediate interview was of the utmost 
importance; and Speckl>}icher set off without hesitation on this 
perilous expedition, on the evening of Whit-Monday, accom¬ 
panied by George Zoppel and Simon Lechner, who should not 
remain unrecorded in the roll of fame. In the night they en¬ 
countered a body of an hundred Bavarian dragoon?. Speck¬ 
bachcr and his two companions concealed themselves, fired on the 
enemy from their ambush, ran up the rocks, and loaded and gave 
fire again. And the Bavarians, who imagined they were attacked 
by a numerous body of sharp-shooters, fled in confusion. Hofer 
pledged himself to cooperate. Speckbacher, on his return, was 
desirous to convey the welcome intelligence to the inhabitants 
of the opposite banks of the river. But the bridge of Hall, 
and all the points of transit, were vigilantly guarded by the Ba¬ 
varians, who stopped and searched every person who crossed; 
so that, as he wished to make the communication in writing, he 
foupd great difliculty in devising a plan for transmitting his 
despatenes. 

In this perplexity, he was relieved by the inventive genius of 
his trusty companion George Zoppel, and his servant maid. 
The girl first crossed the bridge; and as nothing suspicious 
was found upon her, she was allowed to pass. Then George 
Zoppel presented himself, and after him came Speckbacher’s 
great poodel dog, in whose woolly tail the despatciies were con¬ 
cealed ; and whilst the sentinels were busily employed in search¬ 
ing Zoppel’s pockets, the dog, obedient to the call of the ser¬ 
vant maid, brushed past the soldiers, and ran up to her. 

At the foot of the mountain Isel, there is a celebrated abbey, 
the abbey of Wilten, fornlerly belonging to the order of St 
Bennet, but now to the Prmmonstratenses, who were settled 
'there in the year lli$6, by Bishop Ilegenbcrt. Amongst the 
holy treasures, of which the abbey cati boast, the one which 
principally attracts the devotion of the faithful, is a most vtfoe* 
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rable iiriage of our Lady. Accordinrr to the legend, it was' 
brought into.the country by the Christians who served in the 
tenth thundering legion: and to her protection is ascribed the 
victory which was gained by that legion in the year 137, when 
serving under Marcus Aurelias against the Marcomanni and 
the Qusdi. Few can be so sceptical as to venture to doubt the 
truth of the story, since it is confirnied by tiie verses which, 
from time immemorial, have been engraved under the statue of 
the giant Heymon, who was almost a saint himself, and whose 

♦ counterfeyt' is to be seen as large as life in the same abbey. 
Prophecies often work their own accomplishntcut. Ap old 
tradition was afloat amongst the people, that the neighbour¬ 
hood of Isel and VVilten was one day or another to bring good 
fortune to the Tyrol; and, whether by chance or design, the 
united forces of the Tyrolese, the greater part of which consist¬ 
ed of the inhabitants of the southern and eastern vallies, whom 
Hofer had collected under his standard, were here opposed to 
the Bavarians. A general but indecisive action took place ou 
the 2.')th February; the engagement was renewed on the 29thi 
and it ended in the t«tal defeat of the Bavarians. In this bat¬ 
tle Speckbacher's courage and inventive genius were preemi¬ 
nent. In order to deter the Bavarians from attacking n weak 
point of the Tyrolese positions, he threw up an entrencllmentj 
mounted with trunks of trees so cut and placed as to resemble 
field pieces; mnsqnets were tied together and discharged at the 
same instant, by which a very loud report was produced; and 
this fictitious battery succeeded in keeping the Bavarians; at a 
respectful distance. He was followed iil the morning by his 
little son Andrew, who was then about ten years old. the 
battle grew hotter, he ordered him to quit the field. The boy 
returnra; and at last he received a blow from his father. He' 
then went back a little way, and employed himself in watching 
the shot as they struck the ground, and dug them out with his 
knife; and, the following morning he brought his hat full of 
bullets, which he presented to Spcekbacher with great exulta¬ 
tion, and begged him to take them for the use of the troops^ 
because he had heard that they were in want of ammunition. 
The example and eloquence of Friar Joachim Haspinger, a ca¬ 
puchin, wno deserves a niche by the side of the stalwart monk 
in the Danish ballad, also contributed ranch to the victory of the 
day. 'When the Friar was a student in the faculty of theology, he' 
had borne arfhs against the French; and his victories were then 
rewarded by a silver medal; wh‘cb, upon his entering the or¬ 
der of St Francis, he consecrated to the miraculous crucifix at 

* Eppan.ncar Botzen. * The Friar made all hU campaigns in 
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his cowl and sandals; and, like the German Emperor, and the 
Algerine corsair, tlie colour ofjthe venerable appendage which 
streamed like a meteor in the troubled air, procured nim the 
nickname of Red-beard; a rum de guerre which he took in 
such good part, that he was accustomed to employ it as his 
usual signature. 

The Bavarians retreated accross the Inn. And the battle of 
Aspern having somewhat raised the drooping spirit of Austria, 
the same rescript by which the Emperor communicated the 
event to the Tyrolese, assured them ‘ that he never would con¬ 
clude any treaty of peace, except such as would knit the Tyrol to 
Austria, by the most indissoluble tics. ’ The return of the In- 
tendant, Major von Hormayer, who found his way back agair^to 
Innspruck, was not altogether so gratiiying, as he laboured hard 
to inforce the payment of the taxes, both new and old. But the 
peasantry reliiscd to pay them, for they had gut a notion, which 
vre must own was not very unreasonable, * that if they con¬ 
tinued to be as heavily burthened as they were under the Bava¬ 
rian government, they might as well have remained quiet, with¬ 
out risking their lives and fortunes to overturn it. * This state¬ 
ment is given with a kind of stupid naivete, in Major von 
Hormayer’s olBcial report to Count Zischy. Hofer and Major 
Teimer were appointed joint general commandants of the Tyrol. 
Teimer’s services had been very insignificant ; and this measure 
was rather unsatisfactory to his coadjutor, who expected to be 
invested with the entire command;—in the course of eveuts, 
however, it devolved upon him. , 

Speckbachcr, with his peasants, and with a corps of Austrians 
under Count d’Esquille, laid siege to the fortress of Kufstein, 
adjoining an open town of the same name, near the Bavarian 
frontier. The town was in the Bavarian interest; and the wo¬ 
men used to steal into the Tyrolese camp to gain intelligence, 
where they were kindly received by the lusty peasants. Speck- 
bacher was well aware that it was useless to lecture his men, 
80 be caught a brace of these fair seducers, and shaved their 
heads. After this summary punishment, which one would think 
he had borrowed from the old regulations of the Marshal of the 
household, none of the Kuistein women ventured into the camp 
again. This siege abounded in melo-dretmatic situations, which 
we have not leisure to repeat to our readers. 

Kufstein was on the point of surrendering, when Austria was 
happy to accept the armistice granted by the Freneb after the battle 
of Wagram, and by which it was stipulated, that the Tyrol should 
be evacuated forthwith. The Austrian authorities considerately 
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^tibKshed a proclumation, advising the IVrolese ‘ to lay 3omt’ 
' their arms, and rely .on the c^ency of Monsieur le Marechal 
the Duke of Dantzick; ’ and well evacuated Innspruck, taking 
with them all their stores and artillery^ and leaving this devoted 
country at the mercy of Le Fevre, the Bavarian General Deroy^ 
and some other commanders of note, who poured into it with 
20,000 men, French, Saxons and Bavarians. Many wild and 
incoherent plans for the defence of the country were formed, 
and given up by the Tyrolese,, on finding themselves thus a- 
bandoned to their enemies. Hofer, who does not seem to have 
been posser-sed of much firmness, was in utter despair. He ap¬ 
pointed one Anthony St^er, some time a hunter in the Bishop- 
rick of Brixen, as lieutenant-commandant of the vale of Passeyr; 
adb then secluded himself amongst the rocks, where he pass^ 
several days in prayer and solitude. Not such was the conduct 
of Friar Joachim. After the battle of Mount Isel, he bud re¬ 
turned to the monastery of Clausen, but he did not long con¬ 
tinue singing in the quire. A short time after Le Fevre had 
entered Innspruck, Joachim was called to Brixen, for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting in a solemn procession in honour Of St Cas- 
sianus. The rites due to the memory of the holy Martyr hav¬ 
ing been performed, the Friar laid by his breviary and his beads, 
and called together three of his patriotic friends, Martin Schenk, 
Peter Mayer, and Peter Kemenater—we take a pleasure in re¬ 
peating the rugged names of tliese rural heroes—and imparted 
to them a letter, by which Hofer, who had quilted his hermi¬ 
tage, and resumed the command, implored them to make one 
effort more * in defence of their beloved vallies.' Red-beard re¬ 
turned to Clausen, where he held forth with such fervour, that 
the inhabitants, young and old, unanimously flew to arms. The 
armed peasantry assembled by Mayer and Kemenater, join^ 
him the same night. 'Hie,next morning, Peter Lanschner, the 
parish priest of Weitendale came up with reinforcements from 
Scheneck and Rodeneck ; and the Friar, like a wary general, 
immediately broke down a bridge, over which the enemy might 

have crossed. 

• 

Le Fevre’s plan was to m^e himself master of Brixen, 
which the subjection of the lower Tyrol would have been insur^y 
ed; and with this view he entered the mountainous district, o(> 
copied by Speckbaclier, the Friar, and Kemenater. The Ty^ 
rolese defended themselves with great ^stinacy. In ode day 
the French ^ost upwards of 1200 men, including 53 oncers, 
who were picked out by their opponents. ITie Tyrolese ako im¬ 
peded the march of the enemy, by burning an Alpine bridge over' 
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tbe river Eisack. A Bavarian horseman attempted to lead on the 
charge through the midst of the flames; but the blazing beams 
gave way beneath the horse’s feet, and both were precipitated into 
the depth below. This desultory fighting continu^ for many days. 
The rocks bristled forth in arms; the peasants assembled from 
all quarters; and Hofer, with his followers, also joined them. 
The French allied forces were apprehensive lest they should be 
surrounded in the defiles; and their retrograde movements at 
length assumed the character of a disorderly flight, during which 
they were incessantly annoyed by the Tyrolese, who hung upon 
their rear; and to avoid their unerring weapons, the Duke of 
Danizick marched on foot in the uniform of a common soldien 
‘ Le Marechal est furieux contre le Tyrol, et ;ie veut absolu- 
ment pas y rester, ’ are General Decroy’s expressions when de^ 
scribing the state of mind of * Son Excellence Ducale ’ at this 
critical moment. 

The fated neighbourhood of Wilten and Isel, in front of 
which the enemy were stationed after their retreat, once more 
exercised its mystic influence over the fortunes of the Ty¬ 
rol. The forces of the Tyrolese had rolled on like an av.a- 
lanche, increasing in its progress; and their leaders determined 
to brave the assailants. On the I2lh of August, at two in the 
morning, mass was said by the Friar, at which all the other 
Coiumanders assisted : they then separated, and took their posts. 
The battle, which was resolutely coiV:ested on either side, began 
at six in the morning,' and continued nearly till midnight, when 
the victory was decided in favour of the Tyrolese. The loss of 
the enemy was never accurately ascst;tained ; but 1200 of their 
wounded fell into the hands of the Tyrolese, and the field 
was covered with their dead ; whilst such were the advantages 
which the natives derived from their peculiar mode of fighting, 
that their total loss did not amount to 200. The defeated troops 
fell back upon Innspruck; and, during the short time which they 
remained in that city, they burned ail the houses and buildings 
in the environs to the grouhil. No effort, however, w'as made 
by them to defend it; and, by their retreat across the Inn, the 
Tyrolese, for the third time, accomplished the recovery of their ' 

The eptire direction of affairs,^ both civil and military, was now 
assumed by Hofer. In this new and arduous situation, his cha¬ 
racter became fully developed; and no inconsiderable share of 
political talent appeared strangely blended with the most primi¬ 
tive simplicity^ His first cares were directed to those objects 
' Which^ in his opinion^ were of far greater weight than all world* 
ly concerns^ The Archduke Johii was solicited to lend his atf« 
voi. xxtii. NO. 88. F 
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•istAnce to reestablish the Jesuits' Collepfe at Innspmok. In one’^ 
ftrorlamation, * the very reverend the clergy ’ were exhorted to' 
check the progress of new principles« immorality! and infidelity.- 
Another proclamation states, that many of his * good brethren 
in arms, and followers, the defenders of the country-, have been 
sorely travailed by the shameless conduct of women of all 
rank| and conditions, who bestow only such scanty and trans¬ 
parent coverings on their breasts and arms, as to give rise 
to manifold carnal temptations;' and the offenders arc there* 
warned, that the repetition of these heinous exposures will 
subject them to certain unseemly inffictions, which are clearly 
hinted at in the proclamation.. These considerations occupied 
rather too much of his time; but he attended with diligence to* 
the other departments of governnrent, though all bis actions 
were tinged with that pkain and rustic inexperience, which hasr 
so much the character of honesty, that it becomes a point of 
conscience to restrain our smiles. The courts of justice pro¬ 
ceeded according to the usual course; yet he would sometimes- 
interfere, aud leverse their judgments, in which he was actuat¬ 
ed rather by the feelings of the moment than by sound discre¬ 
tion. And he would pass whole mornings in attempting to re¬ 
concile disputes,—and especially between married people,—which 
gave him sufficient employment. Silver and copper coin, im¬ 
pressed with the arms of the Tyrol, was struck with the pro¬ 
duce of the mines. And these pieces, M. Bartholdy tells us, 

‘ arc now eagerly sought after by curious collectors ’ And to 
raise the necessary supplies * ibr the use, and in the name of 
ihc Emperor of Austria, ’ a deputation, chosen by the provin¬ 
cial circles, was invested 'with a temporary nuihurity, as cir¬ 
cumstances would not allow of a speedy meeting of the Estates. 
Hofer’s costume was in strict keeping with his character. lie 
retained, his country jerkin and clouted shoon, and bis long 
beard; but his broad-brimmed bat was exchanged for another, the 
gift of the holy sisterhood of Innspruck ;—the Virgin Mary was* 
painted on the cockade, which was surmounted bya nodiling plume 
—and an inscription denoting hi»nRme and office, ‘ Andrew Ho-*- 
fer, commander of the Tyrolese,' was embroidered in large gold., 
letters on the broad black velvet band which surrounded it. Eis-- 
onstcckcr and Siebercr returned from the Austrian head nuartenl'f ' 
witb 3000 ducats for the troops, the only money ever sent into 
the Tyrol during the war, and a golden chain, and the medal' 
of the ord« of merit, for Hofer. On the name day of the 
Emperor, ftie constituted authorities, and a throng of specta¬ 
tors, fill^ the Grey Friars’ Church at Innspruck. Hofer' 
jfliceled OQ a scarlet velvet cushion near the altar; after * To 
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Jbetm lamlamm ’ had been sung, and an old ex>jesult had preach^ ,', 

a sermon ; the chain and medal were handed on a silver dish, 
to the Abbot of Wilten ; he blessed the tokens of honour, and 
hung them round Hofer’s neck, amidst the tears and applauses 
of the surrounding multitude. 

Whilst Hofer was thus governing at Innspruck, Speck- 
bacher bad been actively employed on the Bavarian fron¬ 
tiers. One morning when he was busied in writing, the sound 
of drums and fifes drew him to the window. A company of 
Tyrolese militia was approaching the bouse, at the head of 
which he saw an armed, boy. It was Andrew, who had escap- 
^ from the Alps, whither he had been sent to a place of 
safety, and who had already been a month in the company of 
the soldiers ;—from this moment Andrew never quitted his fa¬ 
ther’s side. An irruption into the Bavarian territory was 
concerted by Speckbacher and the Friar j but a difference of 
opinion arose between them. The former wished to act with, 
caution, but Brother Joachim contemplated the seizure of Saltz- 
burg, and the advailce of the Tyrolese into iStyria and Carin- 
thia, where he expected that the inhabitants would rise and joia 
them. 


OUects of greater importance had diverted the attention of 
the French and their allies from the Tyrol; but the war was 
Tiow fast approaching to a crisis. Speckbacher’s head-quarters 
Were at Melck in Bavaria, where, as he suspected, the inn¬ 
keeper made a fruitless attempt to poison him. On the l8tU 
of October he was unexpectedly attacked and surrounded by 
the Bavarians. The Tyrolese lost the flower of their troops, 
and little Andrew was taken prisoner. Speckbacher wa.s felled 
to the ground, and nearly killed by the blows which be received 
from the but end of a musket, a desperate mode of fighting 
much practised by both parlies in these obstinate contests. He e- 
scaped, however, with the remnant of his men, by climbing a steep 
and rocky mountain, where the Bavarians could not follow them. 
When he discovert the loss of his son, wounded and bleeding 
as he was, he resolved to attempt a rescue ; but the men were 
^nic-struck, and, for the first time, they refused obedience. 
The boy was told by the Bavarians that his father was dead t 
and, to confirm him in this opinion, they produced Speckbacber’a 
sabre, together with some parts of his dress, which be bad lost in 
the struggle. Andrew wept bitterly, when he saw these memorials 
of his parent; but, afler a little while, he checked himself, and 
marched on with his fellow-prisoners in sullen silence. At Mu¬ 
nich' he was presented to the King, who treated him with much 
liumapity, and placed him in the Royal Se^iinary. 
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The French nnd Bavnrians entered the Tyrol, notwithstand¬ 
ing the unavailing opposition of the peasants; and, after betray¬ 
ing great perplexity, Hofer evacuated Inspruck. In the pioun- 
tains, however, the defence was yet kept up, till, on the 4tl» 
of November, Hofer wrote to Spekbachcr, that he had sad news 
to communicate—‘ Austria has signed a treaty of peace with 
France, in which the Tyrol is completely forgotten 1 ’ 

The peace was officially announce by the proclamation of the 
Viceroy of Italy, and the threat of military execution was held 
but against suefi as should be found m arms; but Hofer delayed 
his stibmission, and in many districts the war was resumed. 
The Tyrolese were greatly excited to continue their resistance 
by one John Nepomucenus Martin Kolb of Kolbenthurm, who 
was favoured with special revelations from the Virgin Mary. 
—He did not deserve to be thus distinguished ; and the con¬ 
fidence of the Virgin was sadly misplaced, as he appears to have 
been a treacherous knave. The disturbed districts were gradual¬ 
ly reduced by the French and Bavarians under Rjusca and Ba- 
raguay d’Hilliers; the villages were burnt; the male inhabit¬ 
ants shot or hanged, and the women and children driven to |)e- 
rish in the mountains; and the catastrophe was wound up'by 
the death or flight of the principal leaders. Hofer was hunted 
out of his hiding-place, and conveyed to Mantua, where he was 
tried before a military commission. His advocate Basevi made 
an eloquent defence, which of course was ineffectual; and on 
the following day he was shot in the citadel. Peter Mayer was 
twice tried at Bolzen; and the first sentence having been an¬ 
nulled, in conseauence of some informality, he was shot pursu¬ 
ant to the second. Brother Joachim fled into Swisserland, from 
whence be escaped to Vienna; and the Emperor rewarded him 
with a small pension, and the temporary enjoyment of the profits 
arising from a parsonage during its vacancy. The Bavai ians made 
every exertion to take Spekbachcr; a price was set upon his head; 
and these bribes having tempted a faithless wretch, who had 
once served in his ranks, to betray him,' ilicy nearly succeeded 
in their pursuit. But Spekbacher was still favoured by fpr* 
tune; and be escaped by leaping from the roof of the house 
which he bad entered in search of food, and in which he ,yvas 
surrounded, and secreted himself in an adjoining forest, llicre 
fie wandered nearly a month, until, by an affeating chance, he 
met with his wife and diildren, who had also sought an asylum 
in the wAoqs. The little ones were starving with cold and hun¬ 
ger ; and their sufferings induced him to venture into a village 
named Voldersburgh, where he placed his family under the care 
of a trusty friend. Being again tracked by his persecutorsi a 
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cavern on one of the highest rocks, and in which the chamois 
goats were wont to herd in bad weather, afforded him a secure 
but inclement refuge. George Zoppel, whose fidelity had never 
been shaken, had wdi provisioned it with meal and salted meat; 
and that he might be enabled to sell his life as dearly as pos¬ 
sible, George had also furnished him with several muskets, and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The cave continued to be his 
habitation until the beginning of March, when the snow began 
to melt. By the fall of an avalanche, which was loosened from 
an impending cliff, his hip-bone was dislocated; the injury ren¬ 
dered him incapable of reascending to his cavern; and he felt 
that he had no alternative, but that of returning to the val- 
lies, and thus incurring the risk of being discovered, or of pe¬ 
rishing on the spot with pain and hunger. A tedious and a- 
gonizing journey brought him to his friend’s house at Volders- 
uurgh, which his wife had quitted; but a hospitable reception 
awaited him, and surgical assistance was found; and the wor¬ 
thy soldier who afforded it, afterwards carried his patient on his 
back to Rinn, where Speckbacher’s wife and family now resid¬ 
ed. The town was filled with Bavarian troops; and lest the 

* woman’s incautious tenderness should betray the arrival of her 
auffering husband, George Zoppel prudently avoided imparling 
the event to her; but he dug a hole in the cow house, amongst 
the standings of the cows, sufficiently large to contain Speck- 
bacher;—and in it he was placed and covered with dung 
and fodder, breathing holes f)eing carefully reserved. From 
this living grave he emerged, when he was sufficiently re¬ 
recovered to be able to walk with some degree of ease. And, 
after incurring much inconvenience and danger, he succeeded 
jn passing the frontiers, and arrived in safety at Vienna. * And 

* at this moment, * Barihuldy adds, * be manages the farm in 

* Upper Austria which has been given by the Emperor to Ho- 

* fer’s orphan family. ’ 

Those superstitions which afford so much delight or terror 
to the uncultivated part of mankind, connect the world of poetry 
with real life. We find ourselves, like Ulysses, at the entrance 
of Hades; we yet stand on firm material earth,—but the unsub- 
atantial beings of the world of shadows, swarm in around us. 

' After the unremitted actions of the war, the Tyrolese subsided 
' into a feverish and irksome tranquillity. To their fate they had 
fiubmitted;—but the blank which every one feels, more or tes, 
when the march of great political events is suddenly stopiied, 
'was to be supplied. The painful smart of their recent sufiTer- 
‘ ings was to be soothed, and nourishment was to-be found for 
-^eir anxious Jbro^cs of better times. When the healing powei* 
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of nature * ministers to the minr] diseased, * it is usually fancy 
which furnishes the anodyne, and suits it to the palate of the pa¬ 
tient. We have already seen how strongly this hardy race was 
influenced by the flrtnest belief in a system of religion, which, 
of all others, tends to exalt the imagination of its votaries; and 
there is tlioref ire little reason to be surprized at flnding that, in 
the years 1811 and 181‘2, the Tyrol was more than usually fer¬ 
tile in portents of every kind. The images of many a patron 
saint bhed tears | and many a crucifix placed by the road side, 
was seen to bow its head- The traveller was often scared in 
his solitary path through the dreary moss cr heath, by the ap¬ 
parition of withered arms suddenly stretching themselves out of 
the soil Nor were more joyful omens wanting. The well- 
known goblin armies of the Souterfells, which alarmed the Cum- 
biian peasantry, on the eve of St John, in the three years imme¬ 
diately preceding the last attempt in favour of the Stuarts, found 
their counterparts near ‘ Mcran. ’ In the gloom of the even¬ 
ing, endless files of visionary soldiers, clad in the Austrian uni¬ 
form, cavalry and infantiy, and trains of ordnance, were seen 
to traverse the mountain tops. The croaking of the wheels, the 
tramp of the horses, the heavy murmur of the measured foot- 
tread of a passing army, intermingled with wild buf|ts of laugh¬ 
ter and shouts of triumph, were distinctly heard; but all Waa 
bu'^bed, and the spectres melted into mist and vapour, as soon 
as the imprudent curiosity of the spectators induced them to 
approach them. The Tyrolese, nay, as it is said, the Bavarian 
sentinels themselves, often beheld the * Emperor’s tower,’ in 
the castle of Kufbtein, enwrapped with lambent fire. And when 
the widows and orphans of the fallen warriors, knelt before the 
Virgin, the flowers and garlands placed around the altar, accord¬ 
ing to the usage in Catholic countries, and which had been suf¬ 
fered to remain there until they bad shrunk and withered, sud¬ 
denly burst out again in freshness and foliage. 

We repeat the accounts of these presages with all the good 
faith of an ancient chronicler; for they have been so happily 
verifled, that we really do nut possess philosophy (^nough to 
show more scepticism than would have fallen to the lot of Wil¬ 
liam of Newburgh, or Matthew Paris. The Emperor is once 
more the Sovereign of the Tyrolese j and, with a fitting grati¬ 
tude for the unshaken loyalty of his children, as he callra them 
‘"vri^o be entered Innspruck, he has declared his intention of rer 
‘ ^ring thAi to the immediate enjoyment of their ancieot fire^ 
*doni. 
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knovirledse is communicated synthetically, the busi- 
^ ’ ness of an tfkmentary writer is only to establish the prin¬ 

ciples, or to demonstrate the truths, which are the basis of the 
'Science. This is precisely ^hat has been done by Euclid, and 
the other elementary writers on geometry ; a science, of which 
the elements'have always been synthetically delivered. When, 
on the other hand, a ■science is to be analytically treated; when 
an author is to teach the art of Hivestigation; he must follow 
-a plan considerably more enlarged, and, beside the object just 
mentioned, must direct his attention equally to other two. Af¬ 
ter explaining and establishing the principles, he must proceed 
to deduce from them the general rules which are to serve the 
purposes of investigation.; and, lastly, must illustrate those rules 
'by their application to particular examples. As the doctrine of 
:Fiuxions is, of ail parts of knowledge, the most analytical, this 
'method of treating it is essential to tlie composition of an ele¬ 
mentary work on that branch of science; and the merit of such 
a work must therefoi’c be-judged of from the manner in which 
nil these three things are performed. In reviewing the present 
treatise, therefore, we shall first consider how k explains the 
principles, and defines the ideas which are the foundations of 
■the Calculus ; next, how it explains the methods or rules deriv¬ 
ed from those prinriples-j and, lastly, how it applies those me¬ 
thods to particular examples, either in the pure or the mixed 
mathematics. 

In the exposition of general-princi|:de$, the dd method of de- 
■nonstrating is-followed, by the introduction of the notions of Ve- 
. ducity and Time. This -method has, no doubt, the recommend- 
ation of being old ; but it has not, as Mr Dealtry-seems to in- 
■sinuate in his preface, the meric of’being the method of the first 
^ 'inventor. Newton did, it is true, introwce the idea of Motion ; 
•but not those of Time and -Velocity. ' The idea of MotiUn is ad¬ 
mitted occasionally even in the -Eiements of -Geometry ; and hi 
'the higher branches of that science is almost necessarily assumed. 
But to introduce the other two ideas in a matter pur^ mathe- 
i.matica 1 , is not strictly scientific; as the notion of Time can 
'never be considered as necessarily involved either in those nf 
iExtensioo or.of^'umber- indeed, the asiistance which theinh 
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troduction of it gives in explaining the principles of Fluxions, is 
quite imaginary; for, after all, in order to express, or to mea¬ 
sure the velocity of a motion which is not uniform, we must 
)mve recourse to evanescent or to nascent increment^, that is, 
in other words, to quantities which arc infinitely small. The 
authority of such men as M'Laurin and iSinipson, both of whom 
made use of this method of demonstration, may indeed be plead¬ 
ed in its defence. But a writer on the subject ought not now to 
be ignonint, that since the time of the tw(>\illustrious authors 
just named, a new light has been thrown on the principles of the 
Fliixionary or Differential Calculus, by the discovciics of La- 
CRANGE. In consequence of these, it has appealed that the 
method of fluxions, in as far as it is purely algebraical, has no 
dependence at all on infinitely small quantities. If the meaning 
of the term Function be rightly defined, it will be found that the 
second term of the increment tif a function is in reality its flu¬ 
xion, whether the increment of the root itself be great or small, 
^^hon the increment of the function is gener.aliy and fully cx- 
pre-sod, the multiplier of the fluxion of the root in the first form 
of the increment, is the thing which it is important to ascertain 
in all the problems to which this Calculus can be applied ; and 
it is not a little singular, that it was not till a hundred years 
after the invention of the Calculus, that this most important, 
.nud, ns one would think, mo.st elementary observation, was made 
concerning it. The second fluxion is the increment of the first 
fluxion ; and in all this wc have nothing td do with the magni¬ 
tude of the fluxion, or the increment of the root; and the on¬ 
ly occasion when small or evanescent quantities come ncccssa- 
j'ily to be considered, is when the general theorems investigated 
in this method are to be applied to geometrical or physical 
questions. It is then necessary to consider the incremeuts of 
two different quantities as evanescent; but as it is the »//t- 
vinte or limiting ratio of those increments which is then treat¬ 
ed of, the reasoning is strictly geometrical, and the problem 
is resolved by an investigation as rigorous as that which 
is used in the demonstrations of Euclid and Archimedes. 

This is the real state into which the Integral Calculus is now 
brought, by the researches and discoveiics of Lagrange. The 
different views which were taken of the subject, from Newton 
downwards, were all derived from the last mentioned principle 
more or less perfectly seen; and it is very rcmarkalc, that the idea 
of Ncwtdijliimsclf approaches, in point of precision and accuracy, 
much nearer to that of Lagrange than any of the intermediate 
wmiters, if Carnot alone be excepted. The Caldulusitself we con- 
pAvs to be still susceptible of infinite improvement, both in its ge*. 
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ncral methods, and in its particular applications; but we are 
persuaded, that as to what regards the explanation of its princi¬ 
ples, and the demonstration of their truth, hardly any thing 
can ever be added to what has been done by the great geometer 
just named, in his incomparable work, Im Tkeorie dcs Fonc- 
tions Annlptiques. All this has now been for several years ber 
fore the scientiBc world, and is well known to the mathemati¬ 
cians all over Europe. It is not a little singular, therefore, that 
a treatise on Fluxions, issuing from the very point which is ac¬ 
counted in this country the centre of mathematical learning, 
should make no more mention of this most important improve- 
menf, than if it were there entirely unknown. 

The imperfect and careless manner (for as such we must ne¬ 
cessarily consider it) in which the author has laid down the no¬ 
tion of a fluxion, and explained the principles of his method, 
could not fail to extend its influence to every part of his 
investigations: But it is particularly felt when he comes to 
treat of maxima and minima. The reasoning by which he 
shows that the fluxion of a quantity is equal to nothing when 
that quantity is a maximum or a minimum, is altogether unsatis¬ 
factory; and very far from the accuracy which would easily have 
l>ccn given to it, if, on the one hand, the idea of a fluxion had 
been accurately stated, and, on the other, the notion of a maxi¬ 
mum or a minimum dearly defined. The true definition of these 
terms is, that a function of a variable quantity is a maximum^ 
when, on increasing or dJinlnishing the variable quantity or 
the root of the function, by any part however small, the value of 
the function itself is diminished; and again, that a function of 
a variable quantity is a minimum, when, on increasing or di¬ 
minishing tiiat quantity by any part, however small, the value 
of the function is increased. From this it readily follows, that 
in both cases the second term of the increment of the function, 

or that which involves the simple powers of x or y, roust be en¬ 
tirely wanting. ' It is not sufficient to say, as our aqthor has 
done, that the fluxion of the quantity must be equal to nothing, 
because, as, in every case, the fluxion of a variable quantity, or 
' of the root of a function, may be supposed less than any thing 
' that can be assigned, that quantity may be said, in every case 
whatever, to be equal to nothing. That which really character¬ 
izes the state of a maximum or< a minimum, is, that the function 

into which the simple power of x ox y stands multiplied* is then 
equal to nothing. Our author, however, is not the only writer 
, chargeable with this inaccuracy of thought and of language; many 
others have fallen into the same error; and it is not a little cu¬ 
rious, tbnt they who have thought and spoken, in this instance. 
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srith so little precision, have yet calculated with so good effect. 
On this subject we must farther remark, that Taylors theorem 
. might have been applied to demonstrate the general principle of 
the method of maximu and minima in a manner both simple 
mid unexceptionable. In fact, it has been so applied by Euler, 
«ud several of the best writers on the sul^cct of the Differential 
Oalculus: and yet this theorem, so important in itself, and so 
•easily investigated, k never once mentioned in the treatise now 
' before us. 

We come next to the general rules of the Calculus, or those 
‘by,wbich fluxions and fluents are assigned. When a function 
■of a variable quantity, or even of any number of variable quan¬ 
tities is given, it is seldom a matter of any difficulty to deter¬ 
mine its fluxion. In general, when there are several variable 
quantities in the function, the rule is, to regard each as vari¬ 
able in its turn, and all the rest as constant; and the sum of 
the fluxions thus found is the fluxion when they all vary toge¬ 
ther. This -very simple rule, which always reduces the compli¬ 
cated to the simpler cases, and which paves the way for some 
very useful generalizations in the inverse method, is not, as far 
us we can perceive, any where laid down in the work before us. 
It is however in this inverse method, or in the integration of 
■^uxionary expressions, that the principal difficulty of the Cal¬ 
culus consists: It is 'hm*e, accordingly, that -the greatest im¬ 
provements have been made-: :But it k here, also, that the 
present treatise k the most detective, and the information 
It conveys the most limited and imperfect. The detail into 
■which we are to enter -will prove the truth of this assertion i 
■aud we think it material that these defects should be pointed 
out, because the effect of such imperfect instruction k, to turn 
■aside the attention of the young student from the true sources of 
«pund and extensive Information, and to render him contented 
. with what is narrow and partial. A work in science can have 
but one fault greater than that of concealing the truth; that of 
aubstituting error in the room of it. With this last we do not 
tax the work before us j but of the former, we muat accuse it 
loudly. 

In the rules for findlng fluents, we hardly meet with any one 
•of which the extent and the limitations are accurately pointed • 
■out. After the integration of Simple Powers, which is attend¬ 
ed with Httl^ difficulty, the integration of what are .called Ra¬ 
tional Fractions naturally follows, that is to say, of iraetiona 
where the denominator is not a simple power, but a more com- 
' plicated fuuGtiQU, though a rational one, of the variable quap- ■ 

in what is nereatated on this su^ect^ it is not ^ 
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ken notice of, that a]) such fractionsy when the denominators 
can be resolved either into quadratic or simple divisors, can bo 
integrated : And as all quantities can be so resolved, at least by 
approximation, this method of integration is quite general, and 
without any exception whatsoever. This very important truth, 
which has been well known from a very early period in the his¬ 
tory of the Calculus, is not once hinted at in the present treatise. 
Under the same branch of the subject, the use of impossible 
quantities comes first into view, and forms a very extensive and 
important field of discussion, about which, however, the reader 
must not here look for any information. 

This branch of the Calculus leads to a great number of curious 
investigations, and of particular cases where the general rule 
admits of extraordinary simplifications. To take notice of all these 
in an elementary treatise, would indeed have been impossible; but 
to have omitted them altogether is entirely without apology. We 
would take the liberty of recommending to any one who would 
obtain a perfect knowledge of this very important though very 
elementary branch of the subject, the perusal of the second 
chapter of Euler’s iocomparable work on the subject of the In¬ 
tegral Calculus. 

When our author proceeds to assign the fluents of those 
fiuxiqnary quantities where the denominator is irrational, or af* 
fected by the radical sign, which is, of course, the next object, 
the defect of his methe^, and the limitation of his views, com¬ 
pared with, those that are now very generally known, become still 
more apparent. Several examples are given, but no general rule 
is anywhere laid down. Now, it is well known that, whenever 
the radical sign on the denominator is that of the square root, 
and where the variable quantity under that sign does not exceed 
the second dimension, the fraction may be rendered rational, and 
reduced, of conseqaence, to the solution of the preceding problem. 
'' No attention whatever is paid to this general truth; though it is 
‘ certain that upon it depend a vast nnniber of the most elegant so- 
' lutions that have been given of many of the most important pro- 
' blems, both of the pure and mixed mathematics. It is here, also, 
that the use of logarithms and of circular arches, for expressing 
-duents which cannot be otherwise assigned, should be ihtroducet^ 
. as constituting the source of much of what is reckoned the most 
simple and beautiful parts of the higher.geometiy. Mr Deal- 
try has, indeed, assigned a considerablo number of fluents, both 
by logarithms and circular arches ; yet it is always by particular 
. methods, and never in such a manner as fairly to develop' the 
principle on which the solutions proceed. To ^nd hif 

is the ti^e of one pf his spbdiyisibnSt' Sqt 
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tbe sabject is entered on, no explanation is given of the reason 
why this method of finding fluents must be resorted to, or of^ 
the conditions that render it either necessary or practicable. No 
bint is given, that the more elementary methods before laid down 
fail in certain cases, and that it is in consequence of this fail¬ 
ure, that the expression of the fluent by a logarithm or a circu¬ 
lar arch, becomes necessary. On the contrary, it must appear 
to a beginner, from the way in which the subject is here treat¬ 
ed, that it is n matter of choice whether the integration is to 
be performed by the rules first given, or by any of the two 
just mentioned. He would never suspect, from any thing hcr^ 
Said, that the matter was completely fixed by the nature of the 
thing, and was one over which the analyst himself had no 
pow'cr whatsoever. In this treatise, the master deals out know¬ 
ledge to his pupils with so sparing a hand, that what he gives 
is just sufficient to direct them in a few of the particular cases 
which he has himself selected, but would leave them altogether 
at a loss were they to undertake investigations of their own. 
The author seems afraid of dazzling the eyes of bis scholars 
by the adn’iissi>m of too much light; and he has accordingly 
furnished them with no criterion, by which they can determine, 
when a fluxion is given, whether, in order to determine the flu¬ 
ent, they iQiist employ logarithms, circular arches, or simple alge¬ 
braic quaiitilics. 

Among the opiissiotis in this ))art of the work, one of the 
greatest, and least excusable, is the neglect of the Arithmetic 
of Sines and Cosines, or of what has b^n very properly deno¬ 
minated the Trigonometrical Analysis. The vast resources 
which this analysis opens, from geometrical problems of the 
most elementary kind, to the most profound investigations of 
the higher geometry; the elegance, simplicity and conciseness, 
which it always carries along with it; all this, added to the 
elementary nature of its principles, and the great facility of its 
operations, recommend this branch of analysis as one of the 
greatest improvements in the mathematical sciences. Our au¬ 
thor cannot be ignorant of it; for it has beefi known on the Con¬ 
tinent since before the middle of the last century, and even in 
Britain for almost thirty years. It is very unaccountable, that 
the elements of this calculus are not treated of in the work 
before us; and that one who has made himself master of the 
whole of it, will And to his mortification, that he is not in the 
least prepared for understanding many of the most valuable in¬ 
vestigations of the modern mathematics. 

In proportion as the diflerent objects and methods in the na- 
'ibemeticu eciences have been more carefully examined, and 
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more fully developed, the general principles and alTitiities which, 
with certain modifications, pervade the whole, have been dis¬ 
covered and accurately traced. Among the most striking of 
these analogies, and the most useful in the practice of investi¬ 
gation, is the afiiniiy between the fluents found by logarithms, 
and by circular arches. Tlie treatise before us, conducted in 
the way already mentioned, was not likely to make this analogy 
apparent, and indeed has treated the subject in such a way as to 
conceal it almost entirely. 

The integration of fluxional equations, is the problem which 
naturally comes next to be considered; and as it is a mu'ch 
more difficult branch of the Calculus, we cannot expect that 
it is to be better treated than the subjects that have gone be¬ 
fore. The defects in this part are accordingly far greater, and 


more conspicuous. 

The first of these, is an omission which surprized us con> 
sidcrably, though we were not prepared, by what had gone be¬ 
fore, to expect much accuracy. When an equation, involving 
two variable quantities and their fluxions, is proposed, the first 
question that naturally occurs to every analyst, is, whether or 
not the equation can be integrated directly, without any pre¬ 
vious reduction. As this is the first question which must al¬ 
ways present itself on such occasions, nothing can be more de¬ 
sirable than to be in possession of a simple rule, and one easily 
applied, by which it may always be answered with certainty. 
Such a rule is contained in the theorem, which is called the 


CriierioH of Integrabilily ,—a proposition easily deduced from 
the first principles of the fluxionary calculus, and leading to 
a process of the most easy application. In the treatise be¬ 
fore us, huw(^ver, not the least hint is given of the existence 
of this rule; a thing quite unpardonable, when it is consider¬ 
ed that it has been known to mathematicians since the middle of 


last centiirv. Euler, in his work on the Integral Calculus, 
has treated it very fully, and with the perspicuity which dis¬ 
tinguishes all the investigations of that great geometer; and 
since his time, there is hardly any treatise on the subject 
which has appeared in France, It^ly or Germany, where the 
same rule has not been delivered. It is indeed a matter of 


such obvious utility, so calculated to save time, and to avoid 
.perplexity to the analyst, that the amission of it is as great a 
fault as can easily be committed in an elementary work. The 
experienced analyst may more easily dispense with'such a rule, 
' than he who is just entering on the study ; the former, by the 
glance of his eye, or by the undefined power called /ac/, whldi 
experience gives to the acute and attentive observer in ^verj 
department of art or of science, will soon satisfy faim'sdf'as'te 
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the possibility of the operation proposed. The young and in^ 
experienced analyst, on the other hand, has no such resource, * 
and must therefore, in the criterion of integrability, feel a relief 
and consolation proportional to the eagerness and zeal with which 
he pursues the objects of science. When it is considered that 
the same rule which points out the possibility of integrating the ' 
equation, furnishes, at the same time, the means of performing 
the operation, it will readily be acknowledged, that nothing 
more perfect than this rule, is known in any part of the alge¬ 
braic analysis, and that nothing, therefore, is less pardonable 
than the omission of it in a work that professes to explain the 
principles and elements of that analysis. 

The manner in which the rules fur the integration of fluxion¬ 
ary equations are actually laid down in this treatise, wilt serve 
to remove the wonder which the omission just mentioned may 
have excited. They are given with a vagueness and a want of 
precision,' that is but ill suited to the accuracy of mathematical 
instruction. They are nine in number, and are all proposed as 
tentative methods, which it may be right to try when a fluxion-' 
ary equation is proposed, though no mark or criterion is point¬ 
ed out, by which we may distinguish which of the processes is 
most likely to succeed. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory, 
less suited to the' precision of science, or more dearly indicat¬ 
ing the imperfection of knowledge: for the truth is,, and it is a 
truth pretty generally known, that when fluxionary equations are 
properly distributed into classes, the rules that apply to each ' 
class can be accurately distinguished, and those classes which 
do not admit of integration in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, may be readily ascertained. The extensive class of Li¬ 
near Equations of the form _y-l-P^x=Xjr, where P and X ' 
are any functions whatever of the variable quantity x, can be 
completdy integrated in all cases whatsoever, and involves a ' ‘ 
vast number of the most important problems. The method of'' 
performing these integrations is of the utmost consequence iit 
this part of the Calculus, and ought therefore to have been fully 
explained. No mention, however, of this class of equations, is 
made in the work before us; nor is the method which must 
be employed for the integration of such equations, so much as 
once alluded to. 

The generalization of this class of equations leads to otherX' < 
still more extensive, involving fluxionary equations oi all or¬ 
ders, and rqflacing them to a certain general form, to which'-’V 
the same nSethbd of int^ration is always applicable. The most 
important applications which have been made of the fluxionary ' 
calculus to physieal questions, belong to this class. How U; * 
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comes to pasS| thcreforei that no Inention whatever is made of 
them by this author, we da not pretend' to conjecture; but wa 
are sure that nothing can justify the omission. 

The only general remark applicable to*a whole class of equa¬ 
tions, which we meet with here, respects the equations called' 
Homogeneous, in which it is said, that the substitution of u x 
for y will be found of use. It is not observed, however, that thla 
substitution, in all cases whatever, will serve to s^arate the* 
variable quantities in such equations from' one another, and 
therefore reduce the integration to that of a simple formula, in 
which only one variable quantity is involved. 

Throughout this part, and indeed through all the preceding,, 
a very indistinct notion is conveyed of the constant quantity, 
which must be introduced into the ffuent of every duxionarjr 
equacion, in order to make the fluent general, and applicable ter 
all the problems from which the given fluxionary equation can 
be derived. To consider the constant quantity merely as a ror- 
rection of the fluent, is to take a very confined view of the sub¬ 
ject ; and though it be not accompanied with much inconveni¬ 
ence, when the equation contains only first fluxions, and where 
there is but one constant quantity to be introduced, it is very ape 
to produce mistakes, where twa or more successive integrations 
are required*. Many of the early writers on Fluxions fell, ac* 
cordingly, into such mistakes; and even the great Inventor him¬ 
self is not always free from them. It is, however, not very sur¬ 
prizing that our author should have fallen into this mistake, as 
It pervades almost all the English treatises on tlie subject of 
Fluxions* They usually consider the constant quantity above re¬ 
ferred to, as a correction necessary to be employed, in order tj^ 
accommodate the general fluent to a particular case. The pa^ 
ticular value of the constant quantity that suit^ a particular case, ^ 
may indeed be said to be a correction of the general fluent, 
which, however,, ought to be se taken ns- to contain all these 
corrections, which is done by adding a quantity that has nO' 
condition annexed to it, but that of not flowing or changing 
when tlie variable quantity changes. Though there is ther^bre 
some apology for the view that IVlr Dealtry has taken, there can 
be no doubt that it is incorrect and imperfect; and, considering 
how many treatises there arc in which* the matter is rightly laid 
down, this incorrectness might have been easily avoideu^ 

After enumerating so many defects in thi 9 < treatise, which we 
have thought it^ necessary to do as a caution against relying too- 
much qn the accuracy of a work, which, in reality, is so full of 
rniperfections, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark several otheiW' 
wvolved,, in part> in- those tliat have bcca already mentioned / 

5 - 
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■ The doctrine of Partial Fluxions is not taken notice of; nor Is 
it possible, with such scanty preparation upon the business of 
integration, that it could have been introduced to any advan¬ 
tage. Still less reason was there to expect, that the Calaiitts of 
' Variations was to find a place, where so many aseful discoveries 
of a more simple kind had been excluded. 

Wc are now to consider the application of general rules to the 
solution of particular problems, whether geometrical or physt- 
cal; and in this there is more room for praise than in the prc-.' 
ceding parts, though the grounds of censure are by no means 
entirely removed. 

The subject of maxima and minima, is that from which the- 
first ilhibtrations are taken: and on this we have alreadv ob- 
served, that the dccnonstraiions are not si> rij^orousand saitsrac- 
tory^ as the present state of the mathematical sciences would 
seem to require. The method of drawing tangents follows, as 
jtiil tending to exeni|ilify the direct method of fluxions. After 
the rules for finding fiuents have been laid down, the quedrature 
niid rectification of curves are introduced; also the cubature 
tmd complanation of solids. The author, next treating of inc-> 
chanical problems, considers the centre of gravity, of gyration, 
oscillation. &c.; and to illustrate all this, there is a very good 
and judicious selection of examples. The centres of oscillation, 
ifec., might however have been found in a more satisfactory 
manner, from the introduction of this general principle, that 
by establishing a connexion among bodies, you distribute the' 
fnomenttm round tiie centre of motion, in such a manner that 
the gain and lo^s of momenta are equal, or that the total mo^ 
cf the connected and independent bodies is the same. 
.This is the principle which regulates the distribution of motioii 
through dificrent bodies, or tlirough the parts of the same body, 
when they are connected together in a system ; and no lesson 
can be given more useful to the young maUieinatician, than that 
which teaches the reduction of this mechanical principle to an ' 
ftnalytical expression in given circumstances. 

In kll that has been hitherto considered, first fluxions arc" 
alone necessary; and, alter a short discussion in the beginning ** 
of tbe 12th chapter, on second fluxions, and those of the higher 
orders, our author proceeds to illustrate this part of the Calcu* 
Jus, by considering points of contra-reflexure in curves, the ra¬ 
dius of curvature, &c. The instructions, however, opneerning 
suph fluxi^s, are vjiry short, and indeed quite inadequate to 
the importance and difiiculty of tbe suf)jcct, as tfa^ arecontain- 
ed in little more than two pages. The method oi iavestigating 
iltf. fluxioaary expression for the radivs of emnrature, appears 
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very liable to animadversion. It is a sort oF meclianical demon¬ 
stration, depending on a property of the Parabola, namely, that 
the deflection from the tangent is in that curve equal to half the 
second fluxion' of the ordinate. This is generalized by a very 
concise process, which we think will only be acceptable to those 
, who are in a hurry to pass from general principles to the parti¬ 
cular application of them. The problems which follow on re¬ 
sisting mediOf may be considered as furnishing a very good ana¬ 
lytical commentary on a great part of the second book of the 
Principia. The next problem of importance respects those cases 
of maxima and minima^ where certain conditions of a curve re¬ 
main invariable, while certain others are the greatest or the least 
possible. This differs from a problem in which maxima md. mi¬ 
nima were formerly treated of, because in those the function was 
given of which the greatest or the least value was to be found. 
Here the function itself is the thing required, under the condi¬ 
tion that when certain analytical operations are performed on it, 
the result shall be a given quantity; and that when certain other 
operations are performed on it, the result shall be a maximum 
or a minimum. This most curious and difficult problem, about 
which Euler, an author no Jess remarkable for conciseness 
than perspicuity, has written an entire volume, and for the so¬ 
lution of which the new Calculus of Variation w'as found neces¬ 
sary by Lagrange—this problem is despatched by our- au¬ 
thor in less than eight pages; for he seems to have made it a rule 
that the conciseness of his discussion should be in the direct pro¬ 
portion of the difficulty of the sul^ect. 

The last chapter extends to nearly 1 Od pages, and is occu¬ 
pied by a collection of miscellaneous problems, not of great diffi¬ 
culty, but very interesting in themselves, well calculated to il¬ 
lustrate the rules that have been laid down, and resolved for the 
most part with a great deal of elegance and perspicuity. The 
execution of this part of the work will readily be aliow^ to de¬ 
serve considerable praise. 

On the whole, the defects of this book as an elementary trea¬ 
tise, do not consist in teaching any thing that is false, but in not 
teaching all that is true and impurtant to be known. These defects' 
at the same time are carefully concealed: And the book, in one re¬ 
spect, is very skilfully composed ; it lays down just as much of ge¬ 
neral principles and general methods as is sufficient for the solution 
of the particular problems that follow; and the student who reads 
tlie former, and proceeds afterwards to the latter, naturally ima¬ 
gines that ftieq^stem is complete, and tfaaf the rules he has made' 
himself master t^^ are sufficient for the solution of all the im^it- -■ 
ant problems to in^ch (he Calculus can be applied. In this^ apW^'' 
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ever, if he proceed further in his matheiriatical studies, he will 
find himself sadly disappointed; and we are certainly guilty of 
no exaggeration when we affirm, that after being a perfect mas¬ 
ter cf all that is contained in this treatise, he wtl) not find him¬ 
self prepared for reading the first six pages of the Mfckanique 
Celeste. None of the new discoveries are so much as mention¬ 
ed in it; we doubt if it contains any thing that was not known a 
hundred years ago; and we are sure that it does not contain many 
important things that were well known at that period. It is not' 
only the discoveries of the foreign mathematicians which are omit¬ 
ted to be mentioned, but many of those of our own country, and 
even of Newton himself, are very superficially treated. Thus, 
the doctrine of Scries, and the Integration of Fluxinnary Quanti¬ 
ties b}' Approximatio/ 1 , subjects which have been very fully and 
successfully treated by the English mathematicians, are very 
slightly mentioned, and certainly are not explained in such a 
manner, that in the use of them, the pupil can proceed a single 
step beyond the point to which he is conducted by the hand of 
his master. The truth of all these remarks will strike any one 
very forcibly, who shall compare this volume with any elemen¬ 
tary treatise of the same sisse, and on the same subject, that has 
appeared within the last fifty years in France, Germany or Italy. 
The success which the work has nevertheless had, the rapidity 
with which it has arrived at a second edition, and the support 
k seems to have met with in the University where the mathe¬ 
matical science of this island is supposed to be most concentrat¬ 
ed, are abundant proofs, that, in the higher mathematics, we 
have not of late made the same progress as the neighbouring 
nations. It is certainly a curious problem with respect to na¬ 
tional genius, whence it arises, that the country in Europe most 
generally acknowledged to abound in men of strong intellect 
and sound judgment, should, for the last 70 or 80 years^ have 
been inferior to so many of its neighbours in the cultivation, of 
the science which requires the greatest and most steady exertions 
of the understanding; and thik this relaxation sboukl immedi- ■ 
ately follow the period when the greatest of all mathematical dis¬ 
coveries had been made in that same country. This is a para¬ 
dox not altogether impossible to be explained, and to the con-r 
sideralion of which, having no room at present for such a die- 
elusion, we shall be glad hereafter to return. 
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Aftx. V. Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland. (^latriime Partie. 

. Astronomip. 2 vol. 4to. Paris, 1810. 

^T^.hough the tjreater part of the different works to which the 
travels of Baron de Humboldt have given rise have been 
already taken notice of in this Journal, yet one has been omit¬ 
ted which must be considered as the basis of a gr 9 at deal that 
is contained in the rest, namely, the two volumes of Geogra¬ 
phical and Astronomical Observations above announced. With¬ 
out including this, the analysis which we have offered of the 
other parts, may justly be regarded as incomplete, because of a 
reference to many things, of which the evidence and grounds of 
information arc not clearly pointed out. Being, however, at 
present unable to enter into the detail which these two volumes 
so well deserve, we must satisfy ourselves with such a brief state¬ 
ment as may make some amends lor an omission which we can¬ 
not pretend to justify. It will thence be evident, that to th^ 
many other claims which this illustrious traveller has to the gra¬ 
titude of the scientific world, there must be added that of hav¬ 
ing contributed more than any single observer to the improve¬ 
ment of geographical knowledge; and that, too, in parts of the 
'earth among the most inaccessible and the least known. 

M. HimiioLDT, in setting out on his travels, took care to 
furnish himself with a set of excellent astronomical instruments, 
well adapted to the purposes of a traveller, and constructed by 
the best artists of Paris and London. These he applied in the 
course of his journeys in America to a variety of objects, the 
solution of which does no less credit to his judgment than the 
observations themselves do to his indlistry and perseverance. 

The position of any point on the earth's surface relatively 
to the whole globe, is determined by three things, its latitude, 
its longitude, and its height above the level of the sea. When 
any one of these is unknown, the position is evidently not de¬ 
termined ; and there must always be the whole of a certain line, 
or a certain surface, in any part of which the point referred 
to may exist. The fixing, therefore, of all these three condi¬ 
tions, is necessaiy to constitute an accurate geographical de¬ 
termination, or such a one as may suit the purposes both of 
Physical and Geometrical science. The number of positions 
thus determined in the work before us, amounts to two nundr^ 
and thirty-five. See Tableau dis Positions Geograpiiquest tom. I. 
de page beme a page S8eme, f * 

In the same vmume, page 295, is found a table copt^ning 
the heights of points in the Cordilierp of the Ande^ amdunfip^ y 
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in all to four liundred and fifty-three. This table contains not 
only the heights of ni.iny of the most elevated points, in the 
greatest chain which i^ yet known to traverse the surface of the 
earth, but also the levels of mr\ny of the great plains encompass¬ 
ed by them ; of the rcmaikable passes by which the ridges are 
crossed ; of the sources of the rivers, and many of the most re¬ 
markable points in their courses; of the limit also of everlast¬ 
ing snow; the,growth of certain plants; of the levels at 
which certain ^liscases begin or cease;—and to all these are a^d^ 
ed, observations on the mineralogy, climate, soil, &c. All this 
is reduced into a table occupying not more than 40 pages. 
We doubt if an equal quantity of geographical and physical 
knowledge was ever before brought, within so small a compass ; 
and are nonfident, at any rate, that no such mass of intbrma- 
tion was ever accumulated by the personal observation of a single 
individual. 

The first volume also contains a curious memoir on the as- 


tfonomical refractions of the torrid zone, corresponding to ele¬ 
vations aboi’e the horizon \ f less than ten degrees—Vol. J. p. 1J 0, 
It is at these small elevations, as is well known, that the prin¬ 
cipal irregularities in refraction occur, and where, from the ob¬ 
servations of Buuguer, it was supposed that the refractions of, 
the temperate and torrid zones did not follow the saAie law. 
M. Hombolot has shown, that his observations, and those 
which Dr Maskkj.yne made at Barbadocs, which last had not 
before been calculated, agree perfectly with one another; and 
also serve to prove, that tne supposed difference of the two zones 
does not exist, but that the refracting power of the atmosphere 
is the same in both, if the difference of temperature be taken 


into account. This is a simplification of great value- 

For the determination of longitudes, the same author, has used 
a method that had been almost entirely neglected, founded on 
observing the declination of the moon. This method be found 
very useful; and has shown it to be a resourse whichg on many 
occasions, may be resorted to with great advantage* 

The measurement of heights by the barometer, vrhen com¬ 
bined with angles of elevation, depression, and azimuth^ affoxda 
the means of making a trigonometrical survey of a couafry* 
and of determining both the bearings and the horizontal dis¬ 
tances of the different points on its surface. The lines, which 
aerve in this case as bases of the different triangles, are verti¬ 
cal inat^ of horifbntal; and, though smaller inan the hori¬ 
zontal ba^s might be made, yet if there are a great number of 

combination lead to reality which possess 
ve^ c^44*e^ble accuracy. T^is is oall^, HirMnorn^*, 

the i^p8ojw^lie>ethod,.aBid was the p<K 
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sition of Vera Criiz^ relatively to the city of Mexico, as well as 
of several other places. 

The principnl gcograpliical determinations, however, result 
from the icuiiion or combination of all these difl'rent methods. 
Having ascertained a certain number of longitudes of places 
^here he had resided a considerable time, (Cirnana, Sarit<i Fe 
de Bogota, Quito, Lima), by ilio satellius of Jupiter, Lunar 
distances, eclipses of the Sun, and the pa^'^age of Merciiiy o- 
ver the disc of that luminary, which last he had the good for¬ 
tune to observe from the beginning to the end of it, i\. Lima, 
in November 1?<02, he afterwards oiscd the chronometer, to 
connect a vast number of other poin*s with tho'^e wh’ch were 
thus determined, and which served a%> a basis to the MlvJe sur¬ 
vey, Vol. 11. p. 421. The observations tl us made, were all 
calculated upon the spot; and the fir^t results were published, 
partly in the Coonoissance tics "1 cins, and partly in the Astro¬ 
nomical Journal .of the Baron dk Zven; but, in order diat the 
public might have the full advantage of them, and that they 
might be the more easily made subservient to the conslructiun 
of his maps, he engaged Mu Oltmans, a young geometer of 
Berlin, to revise the whole of Ins journals, and to n ake ail the 
calculations anew, employing the Lunar Tables of Buita, and 
correcting them at the same time by itic passages of the moon 
over the meridian, as observtd at Greenwich. Mr Oltvans 
calculated, in this manner, seven hundred positions, wlncli the 
Ins/ifu/r of France has recognize*! as ilie greatest ma^^s of ma¬ 
terials for astronomical geography wliicli at present exists, a- 
warding, at the same lime, to Mr Oltmans, in consequence 
of his work, the prize for Astronomy in 1509. 

In order that men of science may l>e enabled to judge of the 
accuracy of the whole, the observations themselves are all pub¬ 
lished, even to the smallest angle that was measured. To be 
fissured of his own accuracy, M. Humbolut, on his return to 
Europe, ^determined the latitude of Pans with the same instru-^/ 
nients which be had used in his travels; and found th^t, it^ a 
series of ten observation^, the error only twice amounted to 
three seconds, Voi. L Introduction, p. xii. He has also com¬ 
pared his observations with those made by the Spanish astro¬ 
nomers about the same time, and not published till six years 
afterwards. One may see the singular agreement which pre¬ 
vails among them, by looking into the liUroduction, VoL L 

p. XXXV. 

He has altered the longitude of Quito, by nearly one de¬ 
gree ; and, vi^bat is very remarkable, and the best verification ^ 
of bis results, is, that the observations of the Academicians who 
measured the arch of thp meridian in Perujl when they are cal- 
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culated according to the New Astronomical Tablest give the lon¬ 
gitude of Quito precisely the same with his, Vol. 11. p. S53* 
Seme great errors in the longitude of Mexico have ako been 
corrected. The agreement of his own observations with one 
another, deserves to be remarked. 

Longitude of Mexico, by the Chronometer 6** 46' 42" 

...by eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter G 45' 30" 

..by distances of the Moon from the 

Sun ' - - - - 6 45' 50" 

.by the Hypsometrical method be¬ 
fore explained - - 6 45' S7" 

•—the mean of all which, 6^ 45' 40", is but ten seconds distant 
from the extremes, Vol. IL p. 495. 

Lven this short and imperfect statement, wall fairly justify 
the remark with which we set out, that no traveller by land 
evrr priduced, in the same time, such a num.her of astronomi¬ 
cal and geographical determinations.—Their accuracy^ at the 
same time, is proveti beyond n possibility of doubt, both by 
their consistency among themselves, and their agreement with 
the observations of other astrouomors. Their author, indeed, 
has been extremely careful to put it in the power of every one 
to examine his observations, and detect their inconsistency, by 
the very ample detail of all the particulars into which he has 
entered. That one individual, in such difhcult situations as 
he was often placed, and having so many diihcultles both mo¬ 
ral nnd physical to contend with, should liave prc^duced such a 
body of scientific results, is, we believe, quite unexampled ; and 
it is to point out the means of judging of their accuracy, that 
we have ventured on this brief atialjsis. If we have not leisure 
to do justice ourselves to the astroncmical labours of this illus- 
tnans traveller, we have at least endeavoured to point out to 
thers the means of doing so. 

^ ^ - 
Aut- VI. The Law of Libels in which is contained a General 
History of thh Lccm in the Ancient Codes^ and tf its ItUro^ 
due lion and successive Alterations in the Law rf Mfiglaud: 
C(mj?r£hending a J^igest oj all the leading Cases upon .Libels^ 
^om the earliest to the present Time. By Thomas Ludlow 
Holt. Esej. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law.. Second 
.." '‘Editlali, with considerable Additions. London, 1816. pp.302. 

T he great subject vrlirch we are now spoilt t<> idiscusa, pre* 
sents S(v^ai)j'difficulties to the view» that we'frankly ac« 
kiioWkd TO t he^bbldhess of ^e UsH w^ gndicttplveli, Th^ 
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works of former writers afford but slender assistance, consisting; 
generally of vague declamation or sweeping theory, in which 
the grai^ object of practical utility has been lost sight of. The 
labours of legislators have been still more defective, varying on¬ 
ly between the opposite and almost equally pernicious extremes 
of strict prohibition and unrestrained license; nor has any at¬ 
tempt been made, as far as we know, even in the codes fashion¬ 
ed by speculative men for new communities, to reconcile the 
two great objects of protecting fi'ce discussion, and checking at¬ 
tacks upon character. But the chief obstacle to the succes-^f ul con¬ 
duct of the inquiry, arises out of the important modiheations 
which the letter of the law, touching the press, has always re¬ 
ceived ill practice, partly from the influence of other laws, but 
chieHy from the habits and feelings of the community;—inso¬ 
much, that there is hardly any one subject to which a lawgiver 
can turn his mind, where he will find himself so frequently 
£topt by the necessity of referring to practice for the correction 
of deductions, apparently the must simple from admitted prin¬ 
ciples : And he will even find instances, where, contrary to eve¬ 
ry preconceived notion, beneficial effects prove not inconsistent 
with an order of things apparently the most viciou«, and found¬ 
ed in a plain departure from the most acknowledged principles 
of practice. Add to these things, the inauspicious influence of 
party feelings, upon a question which is wont to excite their ut¬ 
most violence, and to place the passions of the multitude, and 
-the prejudices of tlie ignorant, and the interests of the power¬ 
ful in the most acrimonious conflict. To attempt the calm and 
dispassionate investigation of a question beset with so many dit- 
ficnltics, would be-extremely unwise, were its paramount im¬ 
portance not a sufiicient inducement to overlook every obstacle. 

We shall, however, be told, that the press is in no dan¬ 
ger, At least in England; that the discussion is unnecessary; 
that whatever defects may appear to exist in the system of our 
laws with regard to it, there are none in practice sufficient to re¬ 
quire any material cliange; and that, at all events, there is nothing 
urgent in the question, so as to require its being pressed upon our 
attention peculiarly at the present moment. We purpose to begin 
' by showing how extremely ill founded the two former observations 
are; and with regard to the others, our whole inquiries will have 
a strict reference to practical evils; and we only desire the at¬ 
tention of the public" to diem, and its favour to their results, in so 
far as they proceed upon plain matters of fact, of daily and fami¬ 
liar occurrence. With respect to the time, we certainly choose 
it purposely i for, not only will the attention of Parliament be 
turned towards this subject in its nextsessioa, in consequence 
the bill lately inlroducedy bqt 4 is at this moment the topic 
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to which the regards of legislators and poKticians in every part 
of Europe are most eagerly and anxiously directed. The sla¬ 
very which is almost every where sought to be reestablished, by 
the admirers of the daik ages, rests its sole hope upon the de- 
etruction of the pres-s j while the only chance of placing the ge- 
noral tranquillity upon a sure basis, is sought ny enlightened 
men all over the world, in a judicious extension of its freedom. 
The problem, then, which they arc seeking to solve, is the oue 
which we are about to investigate, namely, to find the quantity 
of liberty, and the species of restraint, which will secure to the 
press the greatest amount of free discussion, consistent with the 
tranquillity of the community, and the safety of private cha¬ 
racter. Besides, the very circumstance of there being so few 
state trials connected with the subject for the last two or three 
years, even if it proved that no attacks vvere now likely to be 
made upon the press, would form an additional inducement to 
undertake the inquiry at the present time; for all gi'cat ques¬ 
tions of jurisprudence, and especially of constitutional law, aie 
most advantageously examined at a distance from the actual 
commission of the offences, or the exercise or the abuse of the 

K owers to which they relate. \Vc shall begin by stating precisev 
j the most material provisions of the law of England, as now 
carried into practice, upon the subject of DuscuiiSion ^—under 
which term may be coiuprchendcd every thing tliat can give lise 
in its abuse to any of the offences known by the name of Libel— 
that is, written defamation, whether against the State or against 
individuals; or of seditious words, and slandci—that is, spokeH 
defamation against the State and against individuals. 

The offence of Libel is as well known as apy other in the law; 
and those persons cither show much ignorance, or are guilty of 
extreme bad faith, who would mislead the multitude into a be¬ 
lief that the word is a novelty, without any known legal mean¬ 
ing, because it signifies, originally and in us etymology, a Utile 
book. It means, indeed, no such thing, and never did; for it 
comes not from h{xX.ixon\LdbetlvsJaMi)siis^ that is, adefan 

matory writing; and from hence has been derived libel, by one 
of those ellipses so frequent in all technical language. It would 
be just as reasonable to say, that robbery was no crime, or 
modern invention, because it meant originally a * taking; ' or 
that there was no such thing as tyranny, because tyrant once 
meant king. Whether the offence in question be well defined 
in the }avi|is another matter, and of which we arc soon tQ 
•peak: We fcnly contend at present, that they who refer to its ety¬ 
mon, give no $ort of proof that the offence is unknown to the 
law of England. 

^ According to that law, the offence consists in publishing 
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written* or printed* or painted composition, tending; to disturb 
the publick peace, by vilifying the Government, or otlierwise ex¬ 
citing the subject to revolt, which may be termed a publick ii' 
bel; or by traducing private character, which is commonly 
termed a private libel;—but both offences are of the same na¬ 
ture in the eye of law, and are punishable upon the same 
grounds—namely, their tendency to a breach of the peace.— 
Such, at least, is the strict theory uf the law; though we shall in 
the sequel find, that this principle is, like many others, upheld, 
nnd cited as inflexible, when it is of any use in the argument 
against improving our jurisprudence, while it is in practice con- 
atantly departed from ; as, indeed, the maintenance of it would 
produce the most absurd consequences. 

Libel, of whatever kind, then, is punishable as a misdemeianour, 
by fine and imprisonment It used to be punishable also with the 
pillory, until Mr Taylor’s bill most wisely and hapjiily abolish¬ 
ed that punishment, except in the case of perjury; and in¬ 
stances are not wanting, of the courts showing such Judgment 
in the infliction of it, that the criminal, instead of enduring 
obloquy or derision, stood triumphant amidst the universal plau¬ 
dits nf the multitude. Still the amount of flue or imprisonment 
is wholly in ^.hc discretion of the court. Before the Revolu-: 
tion, there were instances of ten years’ imprisonment. During 
the last half century, publick libellers iiuve been sentenced to one 
year, eighteen months, and two years’ conflneinent, in such pri¬ 
sons as the court thought proper to appoint; fur the law al¬ 
lows the Judges to transport him from Northumberland to Corn¬ 
wall. 

.The libeller may be put upon his trial, either by information 
ex officio^ which the Crown Lawyers have a right to file of their 
own mere motion; and upon filing which, they may imprison or 
hold to bail, (by virtue of a recent statute—4b, Geo. Ill,—one of 
those innovations which the lovers of ancient institutions never ob¬ 
ject to)—or by criminal iiiformaiien obtained upon an applica¬ 
tion to the court and after hearing both sides—or by indictment in 
the ordinary way. In modern practice, public libels are almost 
always proceeded against by the first mode; libels against.inen 
acting in a public capacity, or tending to produce a duel, by 
the second mode; and libels against private individuals by tlie 
third mode. When an ex (fjicio information is filed, no oath is 
required; the Crown officer merely informs the Court, that the 
defendant has published a certain libel; and this puts him upon 
his trial, which he has, however, no means of forcing on; the 
Crown Officer may bang the prosecution, over bis htsid for 
^e^rs ; and leafing dope so, be may at any moment bring it ia[ 
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trial. Whether the defendant is convicted, or acquitted, or never 
•tried'at all, he has to pay the costs himself; it being one of 
the maxims most revered'in our faiw, that the Crown neither 
receives nor pays costs,—a maxim, too, which we shall present¬ 
ly find deviated from in some instances, and strained in others 
^'And all resemblance to its original signification. Moreover, 
in all trials of this description, the Crown has another privi¬ 
lege, by no means unimportant, that of being always heard a 
second time in reply to whatever may be urged lor the de- 
lendant. 

In whichever of these three ways the proceedings are com¬ 
menced, two points must be made apparent to the .Jury before 
the defendant can be lawfully convicted,—the act of publishing the 
libel,—and the malice of that act. The first is matter of evi¬ 
dence ; the second is frequently shown by the nature of the 
writii g merely; but it is often also proved by certain facts con¬ 
nected with the writing. In every case, however, it is con¬ 
sidered ns a matter of fact also, and within the peculiar pro¬ 
vince of the Jury—the Judge having only the right to give his 
opinion upon this, as he may upon every other question of fact. 
Formerly, the law. was otherwise; and' it was held by all the 
Jut'gcs, that the publication being proved, the malice was to be 
gathered from the tmor and tendency of the writing, not by 
the Jury, but by the Judge; in other words, that, in this offence 
alone, the motive—the mio/ws animus — the guilt of the defend¬ 
ant, is a question of law, and not of fact; and that if he is 
charged wuh publ.'shing a libel, the prosecutor has only to prove 
that he published something, whether libellous or not. At 
length, this was declared by the Legislature not to be the law, •{- 
or rather the law was alter^, and rendered consistent with com¬ 
mon sense in this important particular. 

Itj then, the publication is proved, the only question for the 
Jury, is the guilt or innocence of the act; that is, the guilt or 
the purity of the motives which led to it. But how clear so¬ 
ever this may be, the law takes a very extraordinary mode of 
enabling the Jury to conduct the inquiry. It allows no question 
whatever to be made of the truth or falsehood of the matters 
contained in the writing alleged to be libellous. If the defend¬ 
ant has puldished, that a gross abuse exists in the management 
lof public* affairs; that a minister has been, guilty oF corruption 
■in bis office—or that a private individual has committed a par¬ 
ticular cri^^ite, the law says, that the Jury must pronounce upoq. 
the malice 6r the purity of his assertions, without being iofoptq* 
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ed whether they are wholly true, or utterly false; and no proof 
is allowed to be adduced iii elucidation of this point. In some> 
what of the same spirit, if the publication was made by the ser¬ 
vant generally employed in managing the defendant’s business^ 
he is not suffered to prove his entire ignorance of the act* but 
is held responsible for the criminal conduct of the agent, though 
he never authorized the proceeding; nay, though he was be¬ 
yond seas when the writing was composed, and never heard of 
its contents until the day of his accusation. The general agen¬ 
cy of the servant is not taken as evidence of his having a spe¬ 
cial authority in the particular case; though this would be go¬ 
ing a step further than the legal presumption docs in any other 
crime; but it is taken as a presumption, not to be rebutted by 
any contrary evidence ; it is conclusive in itself against the de¬ 
fendant, and fixes him criminally with the act of the servant. 

When the defendant is convicted, the court considers of his 
punishment; and there is some doubt how far, in this stage of 
the proceedings, the parties have a right to introduce the ques¬ 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the libellous composition. 
That the question cannot now be regularly gone into by the ex¬ 
amination of witnesses, and other judicial m^ans cf inquiry, is 
certain ; hut it is also doubted, whether the affid.ivits in aggra¬ 
vation and in mitigation of punishment, can properly assert or 
deny the truth of the libellous matter. There are conflicting 
dicta upon the point, and even derisions; for, in the case of 
the King o. Draper^ it w'as permitted; in that of the King v. 
Finuerty, it was forbidden. Perhaps the real intention of the 
law is, that die matter may be submitted to the court, upon the 
oaths of the parties, but not made the subject of a regular in¬ 
vestigation. Thus much is evident, that to exclude altogether 
the consideration of the truth in this stage of the proceedings, 
would be the grossest injustice that can be conceived—'while, to 
allow a complete examination of it, would be inconsistent with 
the principle of excluding it in the former stages of the trial. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of libel, or written defamation. 
The criminal law of England allows,no prosecution for spoken 
; slander, unless it be seditious; and then the same rules apply to 
it as to libel. We are now to consider the civil remedy which 
the law.gives for injury to private character; and this is the same 
in all cafes, whether the injury be by words or by writing. The 
party whose character is defamed, may bring his wtion, and 
the defendant may answer it by alleging that what he spoke or 
wrote was. true. This plea of justi&ation throws the proof ot 
the truth upon the defendant, and precludes all other consider- 
gtjlons jfhtitaioeY&r ; so tbftt the plaintiff' can xefover no damages 
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however severe the injury he has sustained, ami however inex¬ 
cusable the defamatidn may have been, iF the defi^ndant can on¬ 
ly show that what he uttered was true. There is no longer any 
question of libel or blander; nor any question whether the de¬ 
fendant had a right to publi**!! the truths he has spied out, or 
betrajed, and proclaimed to the world. Provided they be truthsi 
the law says he had a right to piiI)IUb them—at least the plain¬ 
tiff has no riirht to compeusation. If they were written, he might 
indeed indict and bring the libeller to punishment; if they were 
spoken, he cannot punish him at nil; and in neither case cmi 
he recover damages. VVe must add, however, that by slander 
or spoken tlcFamatioii, the law all along understands not any 
clrr'GC ruinoiH to a man's g »od name; but only a charge which 
imputes to Inin some indirlabic ofleiice. If by words spoken^ 
hh ie|mtation bo injured, how gravely soever, without the im¬ 
putation (vf a crime tcchiiicaily the subject of indictment, the 
traduc-^r can neither be puri'.h^*d, nor made to pay damages, be 
the slander as fd>o as possible, by any prt)ceedino known in the 
English law;—and this is the stcond great distinrtiun, taken ia 
that system, between written and spoken calu iiny* 'i'hc former 
is punishable—the latter not; the former h both punishable aiid 
actionable, rf it tends in anyway to injure character ; the latter, 
be hs tendency ever so fatal to character, is milher punishable 
nor acticEuable, unless it imputes suth a breach of iiiuivicipal Inwr 
as is cognizable by the penal code of that law. 

We have now gone through the only material parts of English 
jurisprudence rcRperting the subject of the priscnt inquiry. One 
charge which has been urged against the sjstem, we are inclined 
to dismiss at once, as founded in an extremely superficial view of 
the matter. It has been stated as a great defect, that there ia 
no law dc^fining a libel; or expounding what shall be considered 
libellous. In no code, cither formed by successive acts of le¬ 
gislation, or composed at once by speculative lawgivers, was 
ever such a defniition attempted. The attempt ivoukl in truth 
be vain. The nature of the thing precludes all minute defi¬ 
nition ; and a general description is useless for the end in 
view. They who have called for such-a law, have been misled 
by the analogy of the law defining treasons; but there the 
grrat object was to exclude a variety of fancied crimes vvhich 
me arbitrary caprice of suicessive kings had raised to the degree 
of treasons: And certainly the law in question was much more 
successful in its exclusion than in its positive definition; for it 
has left dne class of treasons most obscurely defined^ and has 
given wit l^rroneoiis a description of the principal class, that tbo 
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intent alone » stated, and the act wholly omitted. * It Kas, no 
doubt, been a very common practice to proceed against writ¬ 
ings as libellous, which were not so; but bow could any limita¬ 
tion be devised which should prevent such proceedings in fu¬ 
ture? There are not two or three marked kinds of libel ex¬ 
ceeding all the others in frequency and importance, which could 
be singled out and made exclusively the objects of penal sanction, 
as was done in the case of treasons; besides that such a law 
supposes the question of libellous or not, to be once more taken 
from the Jury and transferred to the Judges; a most dangerous 
change, unless the descriptions were so plain that no doubt 
could ever ari.se in the application to particular cases. The call 
, for a Libel I-aw, after the manner of the Treason Law, is therefore 
unworthy of attention- Means may be found of limiting the 
sense of the word in practice as eftectiially as is desireable, and 
preventing the prosecurion of ‘ an^ 

plcases anjf hody^ * as the nuMlern practice has been alleged to 
have described the offence, ^ If such a remedy can be devised, 
it is obviously of no importance in what branch of the penal 
code it is placed. The danger arising from the working of the 
engine, may be as effectually prevented by providing checks to 
the action of its p^.rts, as by altering their con.^truction ; and it 
may happen that the alteration would be either detrimental or 
impossible, while the chock may be safely and easily applied. 

From the view already given of the Libel Law of England, 
several deductions may be drawn ; and to these we now beg the 
reader's best attention, as they ifivolve the fundamental points 
of the argument for a change of that law. We shall begin with 
tliat which is by far the most important, the exclusion of evi¬ 
dence as to the truth of the libellous matter, in all prosecutions 
fur this offence. 

It is manifest, that a statement, either against the Govern¬ 
ment, or an individual, may be libellous; or, to use a phrase 
which no one can object to, may be criminal, although founded 
in truth. Undoubted facts may be involved in furiotis or in-i 
llammatory invective. Some cases may be conceived (though 
they are exceedingly rar6) in which a simple statement of facts 
respecting the government would be an offence against the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity; but innumerable cases may be put, in which 
the publication of the truth, without any comment, would be an 
oflfence against private individuals. Things disclosed in CQufi- 


* Thus, ijt is in truth no treason by the statue to murder the king, 
^nt ohiy ibt cbiUpass his death;—and accordingly the reg^jlles were* 
indicted for dus compassiDg—the murder itself being Md as 
overt ach , 
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dence, dr discovered by corruption, and things concealed from 
motives'of prudence or humanity, may be maliciously promul¬ 
gated, to the infinite injury or utter ruin of innocent persons. 
It is not therefore to be maintained, that the law would be 
erroneous, if it merely enacted that truth might be a libel; and 
only refused to all men the unbounded license of publishing 
whatever is true. But it goes a great deal farther; it says, not 
that the truth of tlie statement shall be no justificition in itself, 
but that the truth or falsehood is in all cases wholly immaterial to 
the question of malicious or innocent intention ; that it shall be 
entirely excluded from the consideration of the Jury, who must 
proceed to pronounce upon the motives of the ptiblishcr, and, 
generally, upon the guilt or purity of the act of publication, 
without once inquiring whether the thing published be strictly 
true or utterly false. Now, instead of the truth of the statement 
being in every instance foreign to the question of guilt, which 
the law presumes it to be, the cases are extremely lew, if indeed 
there be any at all, in whicli the question of guilty or not guilty 
is not materially connected with the question of true or false, al¬ 
ways supposing the composition to bear reference to a matter of 
fact. Thus it is .impossible to pot a case in which the falsehood 
of a statement, injurious in its nature, whether to Government 
or individuals, would not at once be decisive of a malicious in¬ 
tent. If so, the Jury, when called upon to pronounce upon a 
publication, without any evidence either of its truth or false-, 
hood, are placed in a very extraordinary predicament. One 
means of investigation, which might be decisive, is withdrawn 
from them ; that which might be a criterion, and preclude all 
further inquiry, they must not resort to ; they must not use an 
instrument which at least might show them the way. 

But it is said, that though this instrumenty by pointing in 
one direction, would end all doubt, yet, if it does not so point, 
it decides nothing; that the question, * true or false, ’ answer¬ 
ed one way, might be decisive, but, answered the other way, 
would leave the inquiry where it began. For the present 
we will admit this; ana still we contkid, that it is no reason 
against examining the question, * true or false; ’ because, by. 
examining that 'question, even if the result is not decisive 
the Jury at least assures itself, that tone decisive proof of 
guilt is wanting; while there is always' a possibility (which 
nothing but the actual inquiry can destroy) that the result oF 
the cxaminatiin may be decisive. And it is unquestionable, 
that all faaman investigations are carried on by the use of such 
methqilll^ this; methods which are seldont so.complete, as 
in every^totance to give a certain and immediate result, bu^ 
more frequently afford the chance of ui immolate result; that 
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IS to sny, give the result, if it lies in one direction, and if not, 
leave us to pursue the inquiry by other means—only that the trial 
has shown us in what quarter we are not to seek it. AW inves** 
ligations of a scicntidc nature, without exception, are coiidurfcd 
in this manner—from the common rules of arithmetic, up to the 
most abstruse problems of modern analysis. Thus, if we wi'sh 
to know what proportion two quantities bear to each other, or 
to what class a figure belongs, we often consider what would be 
the consequence, if the quantities be equal, or if the figure be¬ 
long to a particular species: If we find lhat this consequence 
holus true in the case before us, the question is solved ; if not, 
we must try some other proportion, or some other specir.s. So 
when a chemist would ascertain the nature of a substance, he 
uses a test, which, if a certain matter be present, will show it; 
but if that matter is not present, the test cannot tell him what 
really is there. Yet he would bold any one very chcpp who 
should say the lest was useless, and that he wasted his time in ap- 
plying it; because, in the possible event of the matter not being 
present, he cannot from that test learn what is present. .It is 
exactly in this manner that the question of ‘ true and false’ may 
be termed a test of libel; if the answer is ‘ false, ’ the test has 
proved decisive, and shown that libel exists in the composition ; 
if the answer is • true,’ there still may b* libel, but vre must 
find it by other means. Tlie test would certainly be more com¬ 
plete, if either result, either answer, were conclusive; if ‘ false * 
showed that there was libel, and ‘ true’ that there was none; 
but its tiot being perfect, is iio reason for rejecting it altogether. 

Again, according to the principle of the law, that the truth is 
wholly immaterial, the prosecutor ought, in every instance, to 
begin by admitting it. If he were bound to do so, there would 
be more consistency in the doctrine. When a party demurs in 
law, he admits the fact; he says, * be it so, the statement is 
true, but the inference is denied ; ’ and this throws the argu¬ 
ment upon the legitimacy of the inference. If the truth is al¬ 
ways immaterial, as we arc told, why is not the prosecutor 
obliged, in every case, to say, * the truth of this statement is un¬ 
deniable, but it was criminal to publish it. ’ This would leave 
the inquiry to be prosecuted by other criteria. But, as the 
law now stands, the prosecutor either says the statement is false, 
or he ^nya nothing about the matter; and, in either case, even 
when he asserts it to he false, tlie jury must go blindly to the in¬ 
quiry, without any information whether it be true or false in reality, 
in plain terms, the prosecutor takes his chance of their believing^ 
it to be false, without any proof; and is content'to allege ill falser 
hood, and not prove it, or even to abstain from the ftieertion^ 

4 
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provided he may neither admit its truth, nor give the accused 
an opportunity of proving itj well knowing, that, if proved, it 
must needs make some impression upon the minds of those who 
are inquiring into the guilt or innocence of the publication. 

We are willing to rest the argument here; but it is by no 
means necessary. On the contrary, it is fit that we now ask 
whether the cases arc not numerous in which the truth of the 
statement goes very far to prove its innocence ? Whether they 
are not in sulTicient luitnber and importance to make the exclu* 
51011 of that consideration highly unjust, even upon the suppo¬ 
sition that there may be many cases where the truth is no evi¬ 
dence at all of innocence ? There can hardly be imagined one 
case, however, in which the proof of the facts being strictly 
true, would not operate in a certain degree favourably to the 
innocence of«the publication. Its effect might often be small^ 
but hardly ever would it be wholly insignificant- At least the 
cases are so very rare, that nothing can equal the absurdity of 
laying down a general and inflexible rule, upon the view of 
these cases calonc. There might be some sense and consistency 
in saying, that, genorajly speaking, the inquiry should be gone 
into; but that, as it ma} happen to be immaterial in a few in¬ 
stances, in those it should be shut out. But the law says no 
such thing. It excludes ihc inquiry in every case, because, in one 
or two that may be put, it woutd be nugatory. And what is gain¬ 
ed to the few by this injustice done to the many ? Absolutely 
nothing. The utmost that can be said is, that a little time or 
trouble is possibly saved. It would be a bitter reason for doing 
injustice in liincty-nine cases, that you thereby avoided doing 
it in the hundredth case. No man indeed ever thought of pro¬ 
ceeding upon such a principle: But the law in question docs a 
much more rank injustice; it does injustice in ninety-nine cas¬ 
es, to save a little time or trouble in ihe hundredth. The very 
worst that can be said of the inquiry into the truth or falsehood 
of the statement prosecuted, is, that it may sometimes he whol¬ 
ly superfluous. Let us however ask, whether there is, in the 
law. any other instance of strictness in excluding evidence at 
all similar to the case before us ? The principle upon which 
the question ‘ true nr false * is excluded, is this ; that no evi¬ 
dence must be admitted which is not conclusive ; and we will 
Irenture to assert, that any thing more Unlike the principles of 
judicial inquiry )n all other* cases, could not well be imagined. 
Every case drCumsiantial evidence, for example, is of nec^a*- 
made up of parts, each of w^hich, taken fiingly, would he^ 
insidHtt^L or nearly so. Each piece of evidence, thereforej 
hot mm a nature that it may be quite indubitable | and yet 

1 
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tlie person 4^ainst wTiom it is adduced may be not. fpii^|y,<$ ai^ 
yet that, if Ule evidence pointed the other way, he mus^ 
noccnt. Thus^ it is shown Uiat he was near the spot at the 
time the ofFence was committed. If the evidence was, that he 
had been far from the spot, the question would be decided in 
his favour; but it does not follow that he is guilty, because he 
was near the spot: Tec as this is a circumstance pointing in the 
direction of guilt, it is most properly allowed to be proved on 
the one side, and disproved on tlic other. So in civil cases, 
tiow many little circumstances are allowed to be inquired into in 
questions of pedigree, each of which may be proved with hard- 
)y any material advancement of the case, and disproved with'* 
out the very slightest detriment to it!—-conversations in the 
family—old notes in family bibles*—similar names upon tomb¬ 
stones, and a variety of otliers. How slowly does the case pro¬ 
ceed in questions of boundary, where evidence is allowed—in¬ 
deed it is almost all that can be relied upon—of ancient acts of 
ownership, each act proving hardly any thing 1 That the 
claimant’s ancestor had a beast for some little time upon the 
disputed ground, and was not interrupted, is good evidence; 
if he had kept it there in spite of interruption, it would have 
been better; and still more satisfactory, if he had interrupted 
Buccessfully the ancestor of the adverse part}'. But the law dues 
not reject even the lowest and most equivocal of these proofs, 
merely because it slightly aids the inquiry, And because it is 
much less decisive than others would have been. Its princi¬ 
ple is, to seek for the best evidence, and to be satisfied with the 
ilest that can be had. Why should not the same principle be 
applied to the case before us ? Why not say to the defendant. 
You may prove that all you have published is quite true, and 
btill you may be guUty: nevertiteless, as the proof may help you 
a little—as it is a step, though a small one) towards your ac¬ 
quittal, it is op«i to you. If you fail in proving it, you are 
proved guilty: If you succera, it remains to be seen whether 
^ou cAn complete the demonstration of your innocence, or whe¬ 
ther other means of sb.ming your guilt do not remain ? 

It may be useful to consider more nearly the cases similar to 
the one in question, where the law proceeds upon the principle 
recommended. We shall find that tbejr come nean^ than any 
assiraable distance. ' 

If a person is prosecuted for ab assault, be Is allowctd to give 
in evidence, not only that he empmitted it in seV'defei^, but 
that he did it npon provocation; and he may prove 'aU thp 
particulars of the provocation. Observe, that no jifiTfmjtinn' 
justifies an sMllHedt in the eye of the bw* And fi^ocwftiglyf 
vox- IxVti* Vo, Si, , 'H . 
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Jiven civil actioDi nothinj^ can be pleaded sliort of an actual 

the party complainings though, here too, circunistan« 
ces of provocation may always be given in evidence i but in the 
criminal proceeding, where the pierits of the prosecutor enter foi^ 
nothing into the question, those circumstances are allowed to 
be proved, as throwing light upon the anmus, the malice, which 
is the main question for the Jury. General evidence of good 
^character is in all criminal cases allowed, upon the presumption, 
that the probability pf guilt, in the particular instance, is lessen- 
cd by such proof; and it is allows, even after the most pre¬ 
cise evidence of guilt in that instance has been tendered, and 
although nothing more speciftc is offered to rebut it. Even 
under such circumstances, the law docs not reject this most 
slender presumption, or forbid the defendant from availing him¬ 
self of it, although it would be difGcult to descry in what minute 
degree his case is bettered by it. In like manner, it is permitted 
to show, generally, that, in the opinion of witnesses knowing the 
defendant, he was not a person likely to have committed the of¬ 
fence. There are even instances where more detailed evidence 
pf this description has been admitted. In Lord Kusseli’s trial. 
Dr Tillotson was examined to prove that his habits were moral 
and religious; because it was less likely that a man of this cast 
should have committed treason. Mr Horne Tookc was allow¬ 
ed, in 1794, to give in evidence a tract published by him, twelve 
years before, upon Parliamentary lUi'urm, in which there were 
some loyal cxpic'-sions; upon this ground, that the charge now 
brought against him was, the having made parliamentary reform 
a cloak for treasonable designs. 

These instances carry us a good way towards our conclusion f 
but the law respecting libel itself brings us still nearer: For it ap¬ 
pears that in that law evidence is everything in any way connected 
with the act, except only the truth or falsehood of its statements! 
If an inflammatory passage is selected for prosecution, and read in 
proof, the most inviolable rules of evidence require that the de¬ 
fendant may call for, or give in proof, any other passage of the 
same composition. The reason given for this, is, that the pas¬ 
sages kept back may explain away those put forward ; and so 
they may; and so they probably will, in a number of instances 
sufficient tp justify the adoption of the rule: Nevertheless it 
might be contended, that, in some instances, the passage ad* 
duced is so manifestly criminal, that no part of the context could 
explain maf. For instance,, suppose an elaborate and pbw- 
erhil exjhortation to rebellion in one part of a work; and in an- 
a»lh|||Q|art an admonition to loyalty, accon^nied with an aver- 
pednpat the inSammatory passage wMvot tlit Author's opt- 
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nion. We cannot imn^inc any one passage more Cd dM elely 
bearing upon and counteracting another; and yet the 

production of the second leaves the publication of the first still 
criminal; it goes as little towards the proof of innocence as the 
truth can be said' to go in the most extreme case that we can 
put. Nevertheless, the law says that both passages shall be 
read; first, because how minute soever the light thrown by the 
'Second upon the first, still not a glimmcrfng ^all be excluded ; 
^condly, because, unless the defendant had the power to bring 
it foiward, the Jury never ccmld know whether the first passage 
was modified or explained at all, or in what'way it was modi¬ 
fied ; thirdl}', and chiefly, because the rules of law should be 
general, and proceed upon the bulk of instances, and not upon 
the exceptions 6r extreme cases—the more especially, when the 
only harm that is done in those instances, is (as in the case of 
allowing the truth to be proved) the admission of evidence^ 
which may be useless, but can never do any mischief. 

Jf, however, it should be still contended, that this rule f)f 
evidence only provides for the entire production of a composi¬ 
tion, part of which is made the subject of prosecution, there are 
other coses In which extrinsick circumstances arc allowed to be 


proved, though they only help the inquiry into the guilt of the 
publication, and by no means decide the question cither way. 
The defendant, for instance, is allowed to show, that the publica¬ 
tion was in answer to an attack upon himself; although this is no 
justification in a civil action, nor of itself a defence to the prose¬ 
cution ; but it throws light upon the intention, and tends to dis¬ 
prove that antnuis inJunanJi —that mens rea, without which the 
law holds no man guilty. In like manner, if the libel was publish¬ 
ed ia the prosecution of the defendant’s lawful private afiairs^ 
be may give this in evidence. Thus, he may show that it wa» 
written in answer to a letter asking the character of the prosecu¬ 
tor as a servant. Tet no one can deny, that a gross libel might 
be published in this shape. As this cose has been actually decid¬ 
ed, we may observe how impossible it is to maintain it for law, 
and yet refuse evidence of the truth or falsehood of the alleged 
libel; for, suppose the defendant proves that he gave the pro^ 
secutor's character upon being asked, and ia not albwed to 
prove tbe account a true one,—-we must either say->Vhat it is no 
libel to blacken a man’s character by the grossest falsehoods, in 
answer to an inquiry,—or we must sny that a true character 
may be libellous, though given in this manner, and yet admit a 
|nt>6f of tbe nUumer of giving it to be important in th* i hqutr y. 
'rhis is mdst^djearly an mstanoe where the cireumstanceaj|jj i| th» 
publicBtioh.am Csr leBs important to the inquiry than tha i^tn of 
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the nijUri i publisbetl. Almost every circumstance in die occa* 
sion awTmanner of the publication maj in like manner be givei» 
in evidence on either side. 'JThe particolar time ^ the aspect of 
publick aiTairs; the events alluded to in the composition; the si¬ 
tuation of the persons mentioned ; thesc^ andsknilar eircumstan- 
ces, are generally stated in the averments of the information or in¬ 
dictment, and they mast be proved by the prosecutor, and may 
be rebutted by contrary evidence on the part of the defendanu.t' 
Yet, of themsdves, they decide nothing as to the guilt;, they only 
elucidate the nature of the alleged librl, and the aru Ar/^of the pul> 
lisher. It has been likewise solemnly decided, that there is no¬ 
thing libellous in a publication, by a private individual, of a Par¬ 
liamentary paper charging the prosecutor with treason.. This waa' 
ruled upon an application for a criminal information ; but, a far- 
tiori, would evidence to this effect have been admitted upon the- 
trial. * In the case of Itcx v. t'reevey, evidence-was to have been 
given, that the composition contained a correct—that is, a true, 
account of a speech in the House of Commons; and a motion wa» 
made, to put off the trial on account of the absence of a member 
of that House, the witness who was to prove it. Had the evidence 
tendered been incompetent^ the motion would have been refused 
but it was entertained, and only waived upon an admission by the 
prosecutor that the account was a- true one. The case afterwardo 
came before the.Court of King’s Bench,, who held, that the- 
account being a correct one, did not constitute a sufficient de¬ 
fence of the publication; but no exception whatever was takmit 
to the competency of this as matter of evidence for the Juiy 
on the contrary, the argument proceeded upon the fact as ad¬ 
mitted. f It has, indeed, been solemnly decided, that the cor- 
rectuess of a report given in a newspaper, of what passed in » 
court of justice, may be given in eviidence without b^g plead¬ 
ed to an action for a libel; and that, if proved, it is an <mswer 
to the action;—a position which is perhaps too large, as Imd 
down absolutely in that case;^ and whira, accormngly, re¬ 
ceived some modification, bodi in Rex v. Creev^ and in $ &ile$> 
v. Nokas, where it was said, that * a wanton publication, at» 

* subsequent period of a trial, hurtful to the feelings of the par- 

* ties, ’ might be libellous^ but the Court never thought oi re¬ 
fusing, in iHich a case, the evidence that the publication trim.' 
correct r Tie wantonness was to be proved by other considera¬ 
tions—«8 the time, the occasion, &c.; and the conectness, vs 

I » —--— 

<».*Wright, 8 T. R, 297. 
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far from being excluded, was admitted, throw upon^^ par* 
ty complaining the burthen of proving the criminality aJiunde, 
In case any doubt should remain of this rule applying to prosc- 
■cutions as well as actiot^s, it has been recognized, in a remark¬ 
able manner, by Lord EHenborough, in Rex v. Fisher. || His 
Lordship’s words are remarkahk*, and conceived in the true 
• spirit of the argument which webavc be«i maintaining. * Tri- 

* als at law, Jairhj reported, although they may occasionally 

* prove injurious to individuals, have been htld to be privileg- 

* ed. Let them continue so privileged. The benefit they pro- 

* ducc is great and permanent; and the evil that arises from 

* them is rare and incidental.' I'hcse words might seem to go 
■beyond the principle we are supporting; but, of course, the 
learned Judge could not mean to say, that a correct repori of a 
trial might not, under peculiar circumstances, be libellous: The 
•dictum^ however, and the admission of the evidence to which it 
xefers, clearly show, that, in a criminal prosecution, it is al¬ 
ways competent to go into the question, whether the composi¬ 
tion gives a true account of a judicial proceeding; and that, if 
the affirmative is proved, the iiKilice of the publication must 
(then be shown by the prosecutor in some other way. * 


11*2. Campb. N. P. 57+. 

* There is a discrepancy, unquestionably, between the purport of 
4he language liere cit^d and the report, both in Nokes v Sfi/Ies^ and 
ilex Ve Creevejf^ The silme diverhity is to be observed in the latter 
case and that of Currie tralier; the rule in which certainly re* 
quires some Uinitalion ; and we conceive that the observations in the 
text ftiraisli ic Bat it is still more difficult to reconcile the obser¬ 
vations in liexv* Creevej^ with these made in Ikxv. IVnjrltt; and 
.indted the two •if^iffions seem themselves at Vciriance Sec parti¬ 
cularly the argument of Lawrence «I. in the latter case. It is no 
-answer, to sayjhat a report of a committee is a proceeding of tli^ 
^ whole House wheir ordered to be printed^/br the use of' the members^ 
«nd that a speech is not a proceemng of tl)e House. The business 
<of the House consists in making and hearing speeches principally; 
and a speech made and heard, is strictly a .proceeding, as much as 
St report of a committee. The printing of tlic report, it must be re- 
mernbered, watxhe BOt<of an unauthorired MdividuaL^<^ To print the 
apbech was as-much the pehlication of a proceeding, as to print the 
'report; and, strictly speaking, hath pubiieations were equally irre- 
Kuior, and, with reference to the House, equally a breach of its pri* 
wileges* There are innumerable resolutions to this effect in tlie 
Jourmds. See particularly Jffumn 13. Aprilt 1738, the 
^blicatien of tap proceemngs of any committee is expr^y pro* 
iubited. It may further be reckoned an inconsistency between 
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'Wi^iilreat the reader’s particular attention to the import 
of th^ instances which we have just now detailed. They are 
all examples of evidence being admitted in prosecutions for li¬ 
bel, to prove circumstances by no means necessarily inferring 
innocence or guilt, but merely tending to illustrate this point; 
circumstances which may be true, and yet the composition may 
bea!il)e1, or rfee circumstances, in short, which stand 

in the same relation as the tnith of the statements to the mat* 
ter at issue,^—with this differetice, il^at not one ofnhem, gener- 
ally speaking, is half so iail^tely connected with it. The de¬ 
fendant is aiwavs allowed to read other parts of the composi¬ 
tion, bccaube they may explain away the libellous passage,— 
^though there may be cases in wdiich no context can explain 
it away. He is allow*ed to prove the writing which called forth 
the alleged libel, and any other circumstances of provocation,— 
although it is certain that no provocation can justify a libel. 
He is allowed to §ho\v that the libel was published in answer to 
ft demand of information,—although no such occasion will justify 
the giving false inft)rmation of an injurious nature. He is al¬ 
lowed to prove that the publication is a true account of what 
passed in Parliament or in a court of justice,—although it is 
certain that the libel is not the less one for having been origi¬ 
nally spoken therp; and moreover, that no man can publkh a 
parliamentary proceeding without committing an offence against 
the law of Parliament, which is ihe c^irnon law of the land* 
.Why then is such evidence allowed ? ^is not necessarily dect- 
fcive of any thing; it may be all t iken for granted in many cascs^ 
and yet the defendant may be guilty. The prosecutor may say, 

* Grant that your composition gives a true account of the de- 

* bate; sti|l, to publish it was a libel, if its t&aiehcy is injurious 

* to character or to the publick peace, whether' it orighfaliy 
« passed in Parliament or not’ Why is he rtot heard to say 
so ? ^ Bepauks the law holds, that light may be thwwn upon the 
luotive, the anitmis of the publisher, by the pi'oduction of suoK 
pviden<^; add that no light ought to be shut out. Why, thePt ' 

e^dedee of the truth of the statements, contained in thd ' 
edinpositioli p^mptbrily etduded ? The rea^pn given k fec- 
actiythat’widdi exists in all the other cases;—it is said, that 

k'* • • «—’ ■ _^^, i‘ 

< '' * t • * r X ■ « 

^ Fuher^ and indeed Currie v, Wd^rt t^t 
jP* Commons Is particularly spoken of 'as a court'of jbdt* 

Lord Coke, 23, who citei 6. « 

w » record; and orio 
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t9iOBe statements may be true, and yet tbe publication 4nay be 
libellous. But this reason ib listened to in none of thobe cases. It 
is only allowed to operate where the advantage of o})enin^ the 
door to evidence is the most important; where the h.irm done 
by shuttinjB' it is the greatest; where the evils, or rather the 
ribk of inconvenience from a better practice, is the least consi¬ 
derable. Vt 

We desire to lest the great question under discussion npon 
the argument which we have just cl .sed It goes directly to 
the menu i it demonstrates, both that the investigation of the 
truth is impeded, in the most eminent degree, by the i^lc of 
law—and that this rule is quite inconsistent with analogy, and 
more especially with the rest of the Libel liw. An example will 
at once bring the matter home to the understanding of every 
man of common sense. He is called upon, as a juror, to pro¬ 
nounce whether the defendant rn'iltciously or intuxenUy publish¬ 
ed that a man’s father was hanged;—can h fur a moment doubt 
that his judgment would be materially affected by being inform¬ 
ed, whether in fact the man was hanged, or the whole was a 
pure invention?* The law, however, calls upon him to pro¬ 
nounce upon the guilt or innocence of the publication, with¬ 
out the possibility of obtaining this information; while, at the 
iflame time, it allows proof to be adduced that the story was told 
jupon a particular occasiftn ; that it was drawn forth by another 
^tory{ that it was previously told by somebody in another pi ice. 
Tbe only tiling, by no means to be inquired into, la its truth. 
—Having, however, given the fundamental aigument, it is 
that we examine the question in some other points of view. 

The rule which now prevails, operates most iiijariou‘'ly to 
the great inu rests of liberty, and of good government in gene¬ 
ral. It tends to the prevention of publick discussion, beyond 
all the fetters that ever were invented for the pres^. It may be 
questioned, whether a previous ^ensureship w'ould crimp its free¬ 
dom much more effectually. In that case, the writer is at least 
secure that what he is allowed to {lubiish cuinot afterwards, with 
the varying caprices of ibc day, or changes in the ruling powers, 
rite in judgment against him. He labours under no anxiety ; 
he is either at once prevented from publishing, or he knows 
that he is safe. The uncertainty c-f our Libel law,—the jus va- 
atque tsicognilum which regulates this vital part of our con¬ 
stitution, is a most serious eviL No hian can tell whether he 
dliBtl be punished for daring to discuss the measures of Govern¬ 
ment freely and fairly, or not: and a great part of Uie uno^lnfy ’ 
>8 owing to the maxim, that the truth may not be prov^' If it 
eoold, Uie author would be pretty seeure against any proatcutipu 
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for a writing upon publick affairr} or if prosecuted, he would have 
Kttle to fear from die result As far as the facts bear him out, 
he might safely go; and his only care would be to avoid mis¬ 
statements, and to keep some proportion betweeu the yebemence 
of the invective and the conduct against which it was pointed. 

the law now stands, there is something quite revolting in fhq 
poweap given to rulers. A minister of state who has committed^^ 
in the face of day, the grossest injustice or oppression, or whose 
incapacity has been testified by the most notorious blunders, 
may unblushingly avow hia m6ogs, or his incapacity, and pu¬ 
nish whoever conscientiously and calmly states it to the country; 
or be may obtain the same enc}, by denying with still greater 
eflrcxitery what is indubitably true, but what he knows must not 
tie p roved. The utmost readiness to prosecute, accordingly, has 
at difierent times been found, in persons conscious that the truth 
only had been proclaimed against diem. Thus, informations, to 
$he amount of above twenty, were once 61ed against persons who 
had accused a publidc officer of malversation ; and these would 
no doubt have been tried without the possibility of the facts 
being proved, bad not events in the mean time occurred which 
made that officer resign. These ei’ents showed, that had the 
trials gone on, the defendants would have been convicted for 
publishing statements not destitute of foundation, diough incai^ 
pable, by law, of being proved. 

Some persops affect to see great danger to the peace of the 
community, and the stability of the gov^timent, in an uiilimitf 
ed discussion of public measures. But the rule for which we ere 
contending, would not remove all bounds from the discussion ; 
because the defendant might still he convicted, although he had 
proved his facts. '^Ve are willing, however, to admit that its adop¬ 
tion would greatly extend those bounds, inasmuch aa rulers rjould 
be far less prone to order State proseentions. The only check 
which at present fapresses such proceedings, and to which the 
Bberty of printing actually eojoyra is wholly owing, is the fear 
of bad ministers, lest their coimoct should be canvassed, irre- 
gulaiiy a!(Kl indirectly, on the triah This fear, indeed, may 
frequently operate to prevent prosecutions in themselves jaitji 
becaiMe at present the defendant, tbongb be can prove nothing, 
may insinnafe any thing; but were proof allowod, no i^ust 

C rosecution would be undertaken; the inducement to sUence 
^ ould be itweradve, and the limits of discussion gr^rtly enlarg¬ 
ed. In trtjp, wo might go further, and ask what danger con 
^ver reinilt'from the most unlimited discussion of publiw mea- 
imres? In what circumstances must'a' goverDiheot be which 
ought to fear it ? * My govermneat, * said Crumw^i * is not' 
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f worth preserving if it cannot stand against paper shot* The 
sagacious usurper, accordingly, trustra to the strong arm of 
power, and never prosecuted for libels; bat a good govemtnent, 
founded upon free principles, and planted in the hearts of tno 
people by the blessings it conferred upon them, would have far 
less to fear from paper shot than the military despotism of Crom¬ 
well, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the appifnted 
scourge of evil rulers, when it dared to tell him, in tlie face of 
the country, that the people could only cuter upon the inherit¬ 
ance of their birthrrignt by bis dcvsb. * To hamper the press 
may serve the purposes of a usurper, or a wretched and incapa¬ 
ble ruler; a just aud lawful government may safely, and even 
advantageously, encourage the frceest discussion. 'I'he influence 
of those at the head of aifairs secures them at least an attenti\*e 
hearing in their own defence; it ensures them also tlie support 
of a portion of the press. Even if they are in the wrong, they 
have so many circumstances in their favour, that it requires ait 
the native vigour of truth, aided by tinte, to prevail against 
them. If they are ii» the right, how much more safely may 
they trust their support to veason, and rest satisfied with re¬ 
pelling or retorting the attack, by weapons of the same kind ? 
What is there so very captivating in error—what so bewitch¬ 
ing in excessive violence—what so attractive in gross and pal¬ 
pable injustice—as to make those tremble, who stand Arm in 
the consciousness of being right i Surely truth and sense have, 
at the least, an equal chanco in this contest; and if the refuta¬ 
tion of sophistry may be entrusted to argument, the exposure 
and condemnation of literary excesses may be left to good taste, 
without much fear of their proving hurtful to any cause, but 
that which they are intended to befriend. The only risk that 
just and wise riilcrs can incur trom discussion, is to b« found in 
the consequences of its restriction. Hamper it, and even tlie best 
measures, the purest systems of government, have some reason to- 
fear. No rules of law caniprevent something of the trutli from 
getting out; and, if a blunder is accidentally committed, the lest 
free the press is, the more likely are distorted and exaggeroted 
statements to prevail. ^ people kept in the dark, arc sure to 
bo easily disquieted; every oreatb mqkes them start; all oligects 
appear in fais$ shapes; anxiety and alarm spread rapidly with¬ 
out a caqse; and a government, whose* conduct might bear 
the broadest glare of day, may be shaken by the deiusioiis which 
^ve sprung from unnecessary concealment. There are a few 

___t.‘ 

* This was Uie defimtion of fafertud govermneat given in those 
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snpposeable cases, in which such a government may have an 
interest in preventing the truth from being published ; but they 
are rare in the extreme, and nearly exceptions to the rule. There 
can be no case in which, when the truth has been published, 
it can be its interest to prevent it from being proved upon tiie 
published trial. 

Tbarpresent law excluding such evidence, produces the worst 

J ossibic effects, in another and most important point of view. 

t destroys the best protection which private character can have, 
and greatly promotes tbe'<abiise or licentiousness of the press, 
in the only quarter in which it is to be dreaded—its inroads up¬ 
on the comlbrt of individuals. A very little attention to the 
practical effects of the law in question, will evince the truth of 
this position. When a man’s character is attacked by a libel, 
the law gives him two modes of proceeding. He may bring his 
action of damages for the injury he has sustained ; or he may 

{ trosecute criminally, for the punishment of tlie traducer. Be* 
ore proceeding further, let us attend for a muincnl to the dis¬ 
tinction which is said to exist technically between the object of 
these tvro proceedings, and upon which much reasoning is 
grounded: The one is called a remedy, and the other a puinsh.- 
ment; the private parly is said to h.ive an interest in the for¬ 
mer, but the public only are deemed to have an interest in the 
latter. Theoretically speaking, it perhaps is so; but the prac¬ 
tice has departed so widely from the principle, that its operation 
can now hardly be traced. If the privath party has no interest 
in the prosecution, why is he always the prosecutor ? Strictly, 
indeed, any one else has the same right to prosecute; but, ip 
fact, we know that the injured person alone institutes proceed¬ 
ings; and we will venture to sajf, that nothing would be more 
hopeless than a prosecution for a libel commenced by e third 
party: If the person libelled were not brought before the Grand 
Jury, no bill would be found; or if, by any miracle, the de¬ 
fendant were put upon his trial, an acquittal would be certain. 
But how is it in applications for a criminal information ? These 
ate as mtach for the interest of the publick as proceedings by 
indictment ; and yet every part of the practice regarding them 
is founded upon the analogy to coses of an individual interest. 
No information ever was granted, except upon the oath of the 
party complaining, and npon an application from himself, or 
•ome one authorized by connexion witli him, to apply in bis 
behalf. Hi must com^ rectus iu cuna, and swear to the &lae- 
bbod of the libel, as if he sought tor compensation in damages; 
otherwise he is told thut tlic court will not interfere, but leave 
him to the ordinary proceeding. The interference is thos ter^ 
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cd extraordimnf, and is treated as a favour to the party apply- 
inp[; whereas, if he only applied in bcliaJf of the publick, his own 
merils would be out oi' the question, and the truth or falsehood 
of the libel being qiiiie immaterial in criminal proceedings, the 
infurni itiou should be granted without any regard to the matter. 
He is also required to waive his right of action, which, if the 
criminal proceeding were wholly of a public nature, and foreign 
to his own interest, would be the height of injustice. He is like¬ 
wise liable to costs if he fails. But in proceedings by iudict- 
meut, practically speaking, the prosecutor is in nearly the ^me 
predicament ns to waiving his action ; for if he has prosecuted 
to conviction, he can never expect to recover more than nomi¬ 
nal damages; and, if the defendant has been acquitted, no 
lawyer would strongly ncommend going on with the action at 
all. lie may likewi'^c make himself liable to costs, if he pre¬ 
fers Laving the trial in one court at one time, rather than an¬ 
other, although such preference Is, strictly speaking, as mbch 
for the pubitek, and as little for his own interest, as any other 
part of tlie proceeding* AVc can, thereibre, have no hesitation 
in viewing both the action and prosecution as remedies gi¬ 
ven for injury oiTcred to character, not indeeil both in the na¬ 
ture of compensation for a loss, but both in the light of repa¬ 
ration, vindication, recovery. Let us sec, then, in what manner 
the exclusion of evidence operates upon this right to reparation. 

If an action is brought, the party no doubt defies his traduc- 
erto prove the truth of the charge—and, so far, he saves his ho¬ 
nour. But unless he is a person of high rank, or unless the 
defendant is such a one, or unless some high names are in some 
v^ay involved in tlic transaction, he obtains a very paltry sura 
by the verdict. In all ordinary questions of this sort. Juries 
lean against heavy damages ; and only award considerable sums 
when they are dazzled with sounding titles, or great fame and 
notoriety. A private gentleman may think himself well off if 
he leaves the court with a verdict sufficient to pay the difference 
between the taxed costs and the real expenses of the action j he 
refires witii the satisfaction of having had bis characteir estimat¬ 
ed dn the currency of the country, and his neighbours are in¬ 
formed that it is worth fifty or a hundred pounds. There is 
something revolting in this proceeding, to a person of any deli¬ 
cacy or high sense of honour; and accordingly, it is hardly e- 
ver resorts to, except when the reason presently to be given, 
venders it a matter of hard necessity. Then how does such an 
action operate upon the libeller, even when he pays considerable 
damages? A little of that gain is wrong from him, which 
hes been making by liis infamous art. He has coined an boneslf 
puf^n’e ch.nractef into money, and he is made to refund a pei> 
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centage; he lives upon the destruction of his neighbour’s repu¬ 
tation, and lie is compelled to let that neighbour share in the 
spoil^ of bis own fame. Besides, it is manifest that this kind 
of proceeding encourages the worst ^ecies of detraction, that 
of wealthy and powerful persons, who lurk behind the backs of 
desperate men, and set them on to stab the reputation of their 
adversaries ;—the penalty is easily paid, and the offence os safe¬ 
ly repeated. 

Thus, cn every account, a prosecution, as it is the only mode 
of inflicting a 6t punishment, & the best mode of seeking repara¬ 
tion i oi rather, it would be the best mode, but for the rule id law 
in question. By virtue of that law, however, it gives no assertion 
etfinnocencej itflings out uo defiance to the traducer; it rather ad¬ 
mits that the charge is founded in truth. When the man whose 
jcharacter has been attadted, prosecutes criminally, be is believed 
to ^ afraid of challenging inquiry; he is supposed to confess, if 
sot' that all the charge is true, yet that there is a part of it 
founded on fact—that all is not right—that there is some rotten 
fit tender point, which will not bear probiug; and, in so delicate 
«n affair as honour, we need hardly observe that such an idea 
is decisive against the prosecution. By commencing it, he sets 
the example, if not of giving up his fame, at least of breathing 
spon it; and that is quite suf&cient. The consequence, in 
fact, is, that prosecutions are not undertaken; that private 
character is daily attacked with perfect impunity ; that profess¬ 
ed c.'ilumniators, vvho grati^ the malignity of their patrons, 
or pander for the base epnosity of tlie multitude, drive tbeir 
dishonest trade in full security ; and that the most unbridled K- 
centiousness is known to pollute the press, in evciy departmcnl, 
except that in which it would be liarmless, at a time when the 
powers of Government are exerted with the greatest rigour 
to check every deviation from the straight line in the dis¬ 
cussion of publtck’ measures, where harmy any extravagance 
could prove liurtful. Many years have elapsed since periodical 
publications have been carried on upon the avowed plan of pur¬ 
veying slander for the prurient appetite of the vulgar, in what¬ 
ever rank of life. Daily papers have subsisted upon the gftihs 
of this sordid traffic, for a length of time which almost affiirds 
nn antidote to their venom. Death itself hardfy walks abroad 
more unceasingly than the spirit of defamation goes its roubde 
In the comfiunity. The reptiles that attend him do not prey 
more indifcriminately upon the noblest remains, than the ve#i» 
mhi of the press upon the fairest names. Nothing is so exalted 
-‘SB to be above their audacity—nothing so sacred as to scare 
their rapaciousness—nothing so humble and retired os to e- 
ludc tbclr incessant activity. Not only the publipk dtoracteira 
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of statesmen, and the private condnct of poblick men, bat the 
secret actions of obscure and lowly individuals, are their prey. 
For these they hunt the shade of voluntary seclusion; seize upon 
them with the fury of hunger; drag them forth into the blaze of 
day; and tear them in pieces, to appease that gross appetite 
which can never be satiated. 

—' ■ — * a natura si malvagiu e ria 
Che mai non empie la bramosa vnglia 
E dopo *1 pasto i piu fame chc pira. * * 

Is it that in our times slander has become more daring,-<-4hat 
fafsehood has ceased to be cowardly ? No—It is because all risk 
of punishment is at an end, and the lying calumniator of private 
worth is secured against answering for his offence by the same 
law which confounds him with the publisher of truth. No one 
ever thinks of prosecuting j—there is hardly an instance of a 
periodical work being prosecuted at the instance of a private 
party. We only recollect one in the course of many years; un¬ 
less, indeed, another is to be mentioned, where the prosecution 
was dropt, because the truth of the statement complained of 
had, after the bill wgi found, become quite notorious, by pro¬ 
ceedings instituted in another court. As long as tlie law stands 
upon its present footing, this impunity is secured to libellers; 
and the trade^of calunmy must thrive without restraint. Now, 
as the only way at once to remove tlie gross injustice and incon¬ 
sistency of precluding all inquiry into the truth—to promote' 
free discussion of publick measures by discouraging oppressive 
state prosecutions->and to protect private character from the li¬ 
centiousness of the press, by withdrawing the obstacles to pri- 
‘vate prosecutions, it is proposed to allow the truth of the mat¬ 
ters contained in any alleged libel to be given in evidence,, ami 
to leave this to the Jury, among other things, without calling 
upon them to acquit the defendant, because he shall have prov¬ 
ed his statements to be true. We shall proceed to examine the 
objections which may be urged against Uiis change in the law. 

1. It is contended by some, that the change does not go far 
cnoitfb,—for that the proof of the truth should in every case be 
a deience, and operate as a justification. But to pass ever the 
tedinical answer which arises from the nature of pleading iacn- 
jninal cases, we conceive that there is a most substanliaT veasms 
for only allowing the evidence to go to the Jury, and leavii^ 
their verdict free. In attacks upon pdvate character, the pub¬ 
lication of what is strictly true may' be hig^hly criminal. N» 
#Be has a right to ransack the secret - life and private habits of 
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any man, and hold them up to publick view. To publibh 
ven his concealed vices thus is an injury done to him and to 
society. Even for these vices, so long as he conceals tliem, he 
has a right to iiiipuniiy, if they offend against no positive law. 
Still mote docs this remark apply to mere frailties of a nature 
more or Ic's veni.d- Hut a man may be rendered ridiculous by 
the bare pubIic.ation of tilings, in themseives neither the objects 
of censure nor of contempt; things hardly concealed, at least 
only conrealcd fro.n decorum or a sense of dignity, and which 
every man is conseious of, the publicity of which alone makes 
them appear ridiculous. To describe minutely the whole life of 
any one for n day or two, would render him somewhat ridiculous, 
aUhoiigh he might benve done nothing of which he ought to be 
ashamed ; 0 . 1 }', nothing whiih he could have avoided. There* 
fore, the mere exactness of the statement may possibly be no de¬ 
fence. In cases of public libel, it is indeed less easy to conceive how 
B publication of the truth should be criminal. Suppose, however, 
there were no such instance—the line between publick and pri¬ 
vate libels cannot he drawn ; and if we were to take the distinc¬ 
tion B( tween piiblirk and private prosecution, it is wcH known 
that an individual may prosecute for a publick offence, f But, 
that there are publick libels, properly so called, which may be cri¬ 
minal, though true, is c‘'sily shown. The instances "re no doubt 
rare, but they exist. It may be hbcllous to state in an inflam¬ 
matory way, that which, if plainly stated, would be iunocent; as, 
to addresi) the passions of the multitude about scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, or of soldiers about pay. It may be libellous to address 
to particular classes, a plain statement of that which, pub'lUhcd 
generally, would be iunocent, as to disperse it among a mob or an 
army. It may be libellous to state, even plainly, truths of a de¬ 
licate nature at a peculiar crisis—as, during aa invasion, a re¬ 
bellion, or a mutiny. Finally, there are certain truths (bjtthe 
number is extremely small), of so peculiarly delicate a nature, 
that the plainest statement of them at any time would be libel¬ 
lous ; .as, the legitimacy of the reigning iSovereh^ j—hjs righC 
to the Crown generally;—his political conduct, lor which he is 
not responsible;—his private conduct, of which the law takes no 
notice. In all such cases the truth is evidently not of itself a m* 
fence; it enters indeed into the question of malice, and is favour* 
able to the defendant as far as it goes, but is not SuiBctent to to- 
quit him. In all these, on the other hand, the falsehood of the 


fitatcinent^i% decisive of guilt. Therefore this matter should be 
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left to the Juryt with other circamstances of evidence as to the 
malice or purity of the publication. ^ 

2. The objections most likely, however, to be rehed upon, 
come from those who hold that the change proposetl goes too 
far. Their principal argument is, that a libel is punishable, be¬ 
cause, without any regard to the truth of its contents, it tends 
to provoke a Lnach of the peace. Now we venture to assert, 
that this is not the ground of the punishment, in any other man¬ 
ner than many other fictitious princifiles have been stated as the 
technical grounds of judicial proceedings, which unquestionably 
depend upon very different considerations. Thus, in actions of 
seduction, the technical ground is the supposed loss of the daugh-* 
ter’s service, or the wife’s society. Yet the practice is, in the for¬ 
mer case, to award damages in proportion to the injury of the pa¬ 
rent’s feelings, without the least regard to a pecuniary loss, which 
is always least where the real injury sustained, and the damages 
recovered, are the greatest; in the latter case, damages are 
given where the parties lived separated by voluntary agreement, 
and no loss of society could occur; f they are given too, with a 
reference to many other circumstances unnoticed <n the techni¬ 
cal fiction of the law. To contend that a libel is criminal, only 
because it endangers the King’s peace, is exactly as absurd as 
to hold, that the seduction of a nobleman’s daughter is no in¬ 
jury, while the same act, committed in a peasant’s family, is a 
serious wrong. In ti'uth, both the one principle and the other 
arc fictions; and ought to be laid aside when they impede jus¬ 
tice instead of assisting it,—the only ground upon which fic¬ 
tions are admitted. In the civil action, the practice has so far 
modified the principle, as to make its original absurdity harm¬ 
less; in the criminal proceeding, wc must, it seMns, cling to 
the fiction in order to do injustice. For, it is most material to 
be observed, that where an adherence to the fiction would lead 
to mercy, it is wholly abandoned. If it were, for example, 
urged in mitigation of punishment, th.nt, under the circumstan¬ 
ces of the ease, no reasonable apprehension could be entertain¬ 
ed of the peace Wing broken, the bare mention of such a topic 
would be treated with indignation, altiiough the defendant is all 
the while held to have been convicted of an offence, scilely be¬ 
cause his act tended to a breach of the peace. In like manner 
the fiction is lost sight of when tonics of aggravation are brought 
forward from the high rank of the person defamed, and ttis 
pure and spotless character. Then whfit becomes of the care 

f The cases of IVredenv. Turnbull, and Cbambenv. CaiJfidd seats 
to throw doubt o|^ this; but the law, as stated, is now received 
aarally, especially since Chambetlaj/nc v. BloonftH. 
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taken of tile King^s peace, when a man may make the most ca> 
lumnious charges against his neighbour to a multitude of ten 
thousand persons by word of mouth, that is, with all the aids 
and incentives of eloquence,«and no punishment whatever can 
be inflicted upon him ? But to show at once that the Action is 
not the real ground of the proceeding against libels* let the 
heavy punishments inflicted upon an act thus tending to a breach 
of the peace, be compared with the trifling penalties attendant up¬ 
on the actual breach, and no doubt will remain that the princi¬ 
ple now under consideration is wholly obsolete. In trutli, no¬ 
thing can be haagined mere absurd in itself, or more inconsist¬ 
ent with the analogies of the law, than to look beyond tbe imme¬ 
diate nature of the oflence for the grounds of punishment. It is 
absurd in itself. For, why not at once admit the destruction of 
a man’s reputation to be a crime f Why deny to character a 
protection so largely afibrded to every other possession which we 
enjoy ? Why hold the person guiltless who destroys the peace 
of a family, end ruins the fame of its most virtuous members, 
—when the stealing of five shillings in the house they inhabit is 
punishable with death ? It is inconsistent with tbe other prin¬ 
ciples of the law of libel; for the same person who cannot pro¬ 
secute fur the injury done to bis character, as such, may bring 
his action and have that very injury valued in money. Surely 
not another word needs be offered to prove that the attack upon 
reputation, and not the dangers to the King’s peace, forms the 
real ground of criminality in all such cases. 

3. It is said, that if a man has any charge to bring against 
another,/he should prefer it in the forms which the law pre¬ 
scribes, for the purpose of bringing him to punishment. But 
how does this apply to diarges which are neither the subject of 
prosecution or of impeachment ? To publish, for example, that 
a person’s father was tried for felony, or convicted, or executed, 
is, according to tbe law, in its strictness, a libel; and the pub¬ 
lisher may be prosecuted s Nor can he give evidence that his 
account is correctly true. Yct.it might be very useful to pub¬ 
lish this statement, in certain circumstances, mough in others 
it might be undoubtedly criminal; and we contend that, upetn 
these, but chiefly upon the truth or fiihebood of the statement, 
the complexion of the act must always depend. But in no cir¬ 
cumstances could it be said, that, instead of publishing tlie ac¬ 
count, the author should have prosecuted. Then, as to pub-, 
lick meoswes, not to.mention the multitude of iuslances in 
Jmtesman may be highly Uameable, without commit* 
iBji^ ^ impeimhable oflence; can any one, with a grave face, 
I'CbpdMad, thgt instead of exposing official delinquency hy means 
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of the press, a political writer should institute an impeachment— 
a parliamentary proceeding competent onlyto members of par¬ 
liament, nay, in fact, competent oi^ to a majority of one of 
the branches of the Legislature ? Inis would, indeed, be ail 
agreeable arrangement fur the publick servants; they might 
^vcll feel secure in their places, and amuse themselves with the 
destruction of their country at their leisure, if they were never 
to hear the voice of censure, until it was recorded in the votes 
of the Commons by a majority of the meil>||}ers. But the doc¬ 
trine in question is not mure absurd in it'elf tha^t is inconsist¬ 
ent with the other provisions of the law. Whowver thought of 
telling a man, who had beaten another in self-defence, that he 
ought to have submitted in the first instance, and then indicted 
for the battery, or brought his action ot damages ? Tins argu¬ 
ment was never even used in answer to a case of verbal provoca¬ 
tion. But we are told, that some latitude is allowed to the topic 
of sdl-defeuce, and others in the nature of it, in order to repress 
aggression and insult, and prevent persons from beginning oq 
afiray. Now we contend fot the controul of a free press, that 
is, a press free to discuss ail subjects fit for the publick eve— 
privileged to tell all trutlis which it concerns the publida to 
know—exactly upon the same ground. It gives individuals a 
poucr of exposing and punishing oflences, wnicb no other ven¬ 
geance enn reach, and which each individual has an interest ill 
repressing—assaults upon our liberties by bad rulers—inroads 
upon publick morals, by glaring and o«tentatiou8 impropriety of 
conduct—insults to common sense^and good taste, by bad au¬ 
thors. 

4. The most plausible objection to^the roeasippe proposed, 
however, is, that it would enable a malicious peraok to give evi¬ 
dence of hie neighbour’s most private affiurs, and to drag into a 
court of justice, failings, which no one has a right to make pqb- 
lick. Now, let the present state of the law be regarded with a 
view to this objection. The libeller may publish at the risk 
an action bciuptirougbt, in which hu ceu justify, and give the 
very evidence to which Uie olyccUon refers—at tha risk, which 
in met amounts to nothing, of a crimlnid prosee^ticAn. The re- 
anlt is, then, that the frillies may How be puhEi^ed withdot 
the least danger to the libeller—and nothing won* cpnld hap¬ 


pen .were ttie law stiangcu; tor ine minost tqtlK.pMty in¬ 
jured would only be, that he might be deferred ^osecut- 
by fear oi the evidenna beiSg ofiered, ^hUa ha is mpr 
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luded to are of eo private a natnro as to elude proof; and lie 
who had maliciously proclaimed them, would find it impossible to 
prove them, if the law permitted the prosecutor to defy him ' 
so that the c1ian<fe would only operate in cases of a less delicate 
nature, where Uie question of * true or false ’ is more decisive 
of the puilt or innocence of the publication. Nor should we 
lose sight of the injurious eif^ts produced by the exclusion of' 
this question in all prosecutions, whether fur publick or private 
libels. The defendnitt cannot prove the truth, though all he 
has written beitver so truer But for this very reason he is per¬ 
mitted to hint, to insinuate, to fling out, that, were he allow- • 
cd, he could show this nr that; to remind the Jury (in a private - 
prosecution), that the party injured might have brought bis ac¬ 
tion, bad he chose to run the risk of a justificatton being plead¬ 
ed; in State prosecutions, to enter into many extraneous dis¬ 
cussions, themselves not always very regular or very innocent 
to call, and often with success, for an acquittal, chiefly because 
of this defect in the law,—and all this without the least warning, 
given to the opposite party.' What is the conseejuence ? Ex¬ 
actly that which always fonows absurd or unjust rigour in mat’ 
ters of jurisprudence. The great front door exposed to view,, 
being shut, irregular unobserved avenues are opened, tbrouglv 
which part of the matters intended to be excluded find their- 
way, most unfairly for all innocent parties, and most favourably 
ii>r the guihy^ who contrives to confound his case with theirs.— 
The deiracc of the man who has writtea nothing but the truth 
is crippkxl; he must indirectly allude to what he could plainly 
prove. The character of the prosecutmr ia-hinted away by insi-. 
nuations, wlfich he can neither refute by evidence, nor put down 
by a broad defiauee ;—the roan who has writtea a ^falsehood, is 
enabled to hint as significantly as if be had told the truth ; and 
has as fair a chance of being believed and acquitted. All but - 
the calumniator would gain—the person traduced to Ihe full as» 
much as ativ one—by a change of practice ^ich should exy 
clude those ihdfreot methods Of defence,, and i^w nothing to. 
be brougbi forward* but strict legahevidence, under the watch-,, 
fill soperintendance of the aotirt, according, to the known ndesi. 
of Jaw, and with fhll notice la the party whom it tended tot- 
affect. ' ' , y,' 

But, in fUrtber answer to thi« ot^tion, let us observe wliah, 
Would bejJio consequence of k" libeller, who had published biat 
' mgig^oW*» ptivatO^I'railties, giving proof of them at bis 

to admit bf 'h,<wwooid not the Jury regard >thio.‘ 
^astmi^ ndhor than «def^C? We ai^e nowdcaSng witV 
the osie mieb the objection stqgj^hMs, of things being p^isbr- 
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ed, in which the community has no sort of concern. It is pos^ 
sihle, that the giving; evidence of these may be an a^^avalioa 
of the original offence of proclaiming them. At all events, it 
will never prevent a conviction. Then the office of the Jury is 
at an end, and that of the Judge begins. It is hardly to he sup- 
posed, that the evidence adduced would be forgotten in award¬ 
ing the punishment; and we may fairly presume, that if one 
libeller proved hardy enough to attempt such a defeno^ his 
sentence would deter others from following the example. In 
answer, then, to the objection, we sav, that if the fear of his 
frailties being proved in court, should deter the injured party 
from proceeding, he would only be in the same predicament in 
which he is at present; but that, if be ventured tu prosecute, 
the defendant would either not dare to give the evidence—or, if 
be did, the experiment never would be repeated. 

Again, let it be observed, that although, by the present prac¬ 
tice, the truth cannot be regularly proved at the trial, it may 
be stated in mitigation of punishment after conviction. Tfaia 
bas been denied, and sometimes the Gjurt have refused to cou- 
cider the question ; veiy naturally, as it appears to us; because 
nothing more inconvtnient or irregular can be imagined, than 
such a discussion in that stige of the proceedings; nor can any 
thing be more difficult, than to discover the buunds within which 
the mention of the topic should be confined. But, that some 
reference to it must be allowed in this stage, as the law now 
stands, is perfectly manifest. The total exclusion of it would 
be the most moustrous injustice, and indeed the groskest absur¬ 
dity. It is not very consistent to maintain, thal the truth or 
fabebnod of a stoiy should weigh as nothing in the scale which 
is to try the guilt of him who ttdd it»—but, to maintain that it 
should go Ibr nothing in meting out the measwe of Us punish¬ 
ment, is too glaring an absuidity to bear being* stated. It is 

E ible that a person may have committed an ufFence, in pub- 
Dg a charge/|M<tinst another's character, though the sute- 
ment be true; mt who can endure the assertion, that the of* 
fence is as great, in thf^ c4sc, as it would have been were the 
whoie a fiction of his malicious and false heart, and deserves 
the same punishment I Therefore, no court ever can mun- 
tain, that in considering the sentence for a libel; the question 
of * true or false * is still to be kept out of (View. Then, hoW 
is the defendant to proceed ? He must (as is the practice) 
'aUifo the troth by affidavit; he may; perpapS; he stuferf4 tq 
|idd the affidavits of others; and dm pfot^toip be wlow*, 
cd tune to answer those Here, tb<m>,is an ifsvoji 
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tried without a Jury; without cross-examination ; withbnt the> 

E ersonal presence of the witnesses; without any regular poin^ 
eing announced, to which the evidence is to be applied ; with¬ 
out the operation of that rule, which forbids a man to swear in 
his own cause: The defendant is infin'tely hampered by the 
vagueness and uncertainty of the limits which practice has traced 
fi>r the inquiry; and the prosecutor, who is not allowed to defy 
the regular investigation of the charge brought against him, re¬ 
tires from his proeeiKiing, with the satisfaction of having chang¬ 
ed the niBrma,tion of his traducer into an affidavit, and put the 
hbei upon the files of the Court. 

Tlie last observatiou which we shall offer, in answer to this 
objection, and it applies to others also, is, that those who urge 
it, confine their attention to the few cases, instead of consider¬ 
ing the greater number—to the instances in which the prose¬ 
cutor is conscious of the truth of the chai ge, instead of those 
vvhich at least merit equal favour, where the charge is false. 
And the prosecutor ha$ nothing to fear from defying his ca¬ 
lumniator. Even if all that we have dispi oved were admitted, 
and we were to grant that the objection has as much weight as 
those who state it can pretend, still it applies only to a small 
Bumber of cases, viz. those of a hbel fopnded in truth, and 
which the oliject of it wishes to proceed against. Suiely it 
would be most preposterous to allow so much importance to these 
cases, and to snow them so much fiivour, as to make them the 

g uide for the law in all cases; to deprive the man who is false- 
j traduced, of the only means of at once clearing his charac¬ 
ter, and bringing his calumniator to justice, in order to enable 
one, who i^, perhaps unjustifiably, but still not so unjustifiably 
defamed, to prosecute the author of a true," but criminal publi¬ 
cation. In no other instance does the law proceed upon such 
A principle; it looks to the grekt bulk of eases; and msregards 
even serious inccmvenience in a few instances, more especially 
if these are, from their peculiar nature^ less deserving a fa¬ 
vourable considerationr > 

5. It is urged as a further reason against the proposed rale, 
Aat it would enable t»o parties, in the trial of a question rejat** 
ing to tbmsdves only, to brfi^ into discncaibn, by evidenee in a 
court of j«i8tto«, the conduct and character of a third pesaon, 
who has no pmeerp in the fiagse, aod no means of defendiag 
laelf, J][ihis objection baa ona. thing in common with alilitt>|n 
which ; we have* exantiaed; ib supposesi that 
‘ In the new blip was never heardof under 

Now, as the law alt^reseiii «;ta»di, toe v 

)■ ^ V. ' 
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quently* It nay occur in every case of a libel against two or 
more (xsrsons, importing some joint offence, or holding them up 
to ridicule for some line of conduct in which they were engaged 
together; it must happen in every such case, where any one of 
the persons mentioned in the libel docs not chusc to bring his 
action, and any of the others sues, provided there be a justifica- 
ti(Ni {beaded. Thus, if the libel represente a woman to have 
been seduced, and tlie father or husband brings his action, the 
conduct of the alleged seducer is put iu issue by a plea of justi¬ 
fication, although he has no concern whatever in tlie proceed¬ 
ing. In like manner, of a conspiracy—and so of numberless 
cases which might be put, all extremely likely to occur, of ridi¬ 
cule cast upon associates in some common enterprise. But let 
us examine the objection by its own merits. It supposes the 
Crown, or a party having no concern in the libel, to prosecute, 
if a person not at all alluded to in a composition, chuses to pre¬ 
fer a biH of indictmein, although strictly speaking he may, yet 
is there the least chance of the Gi and J ury finding it ? Must not 
the prosecutor appear to be examined ; and would not the ab¬ 
sence of the party defamed, and the interference of a stranger be 
a Euilicient reason for any Grand Jury throwing out the bill? 
Or, if it were by any accident found, how far would the Petty 
July suffer the trial of such an indictment to pioceed ? Would 
they ever call upon the defendant for bis case? Indeed, with¬ 
out manifest collusion between the prosecutor and the defendant, 
in order to run down a third party, the attempt is not likely to 
be made; and it would then be made at a very great risk of a 
subse<]uent prosecution, without any collusion^or a conspiracy. 
'No such proceeding could ever take place by criminal informa¬ 
tion ; ibr the court only grant it upon affidavit of the party de¬ 
famed. Then, the only case in which it is conceivable, is by Car 
(^io information. But, to suppose the Government, or its re¬ 
sponsible members, that is, in this instance, the Law-officers of 
the Crown, base enough and foolish enough to engage in such a 
proceeding, is the height of extravagance. No instance can be 
found of the e* qj^io privil^e ever being employed to prosecute 
'private libelsf and if it were, the court which .tried (because 
would assuredly never call upon the defeudant, but acquit, upon 
the bare circumstance of the person defamed by the libel not 
being called as a witness. We have shown* that the same in- 
^nvenionce which the objection si^aaes, mav bappeaJat {ii'ev 
hut a worse inconvenienoe of the same mod reelfy arisea ^ 
of theJaw exoludiog direct evidence as to the trptjb, iA 
Hfeipdant now launches in^aations in all direcdeiii i 

no peaUcolar pnaff; he btqts . 

^ * * J ► 
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and declaims not merely against the proaeetitor, bat eveiy person 
connected wit|i him; and ^hen the libel is of a public nature, 
instead of the rule pf law tending to prerent discussions of pub- 
lick measures in courts of justice, the regular plan of defence ia 
a political dissertation, or more generally an invective, upon the 
text ol the composition under prosecution ; more skilfully couch¬ 
ed, perhaps, but much more inflammatory in its tendency; and 
published to all the wtirld with the authority of distinguished 
names, with something of the solemnity of a judicial proceed¬ 
ing, instead of being circulated among a few, as the writing of 
on obscure or unknown individual. 

Having now gone through oH the objections that jbave ever 
been urged, or mat we can anticipate as likely to be made a- 
gainst the proposed change in the law, respecting the evidence 
of the truth or falsehood of the alleged libel, we conceive that we 
have a right to conclude, that nothing of the least weight can be 
thrown into the scale to counterbalance for an instant the rea¬ 
sons f >r Its adoption.—Let us now therefore proceed to consider 
the other defects in the law of libel, which, though very con¬ 
siderable, will not detain os long, because many of the views ap¬ 
plicable to them have already been unfolded. 

The injustice of making a master criminally responsible for 
the act of his servant, without the least evidence of his privacy, 
is obvious. It is contrary to every principle of our jurisprudence 
in all other c.tse^: But this is not all j the act of the servant is 
nut made pnmdJane evidence of his master’s privacy and guilt; 
it is at once conclusive, and no proof to rebut it is allowed. 
Thus, if a libel Hi published in a man’s shop, he is not allowed 
to show that be was in America all the time, and up to filing of 
the information. The late celebrated Gilbert Wak(.field pub¬ 
lished an answer to a political pamphlet of the Bishop of Llan- 
dalT. Instead of trusting to the arguments of the Right Reve¬ 
rend author for a reply, tbe Governmmt prosecuted the book¬ 
seller, who being accustomed to print Mr Wakt field’s classical 
works bad conceived that it was a tract upon some subject of 
Philology, and only learnt the nature of its contents by the no¬ 
tice of the prosecution. He was convicted. A printer was 

C ore recently tried for a paper published at his pfBce, while he 
as in a distant gaol, sufiering the sentence of the law for a fbr- 
xuer libel. Contrary to the clear ruloa of law, the jury acquitted 
fbtm. iipon a former occasion amply discussed, fhiq 

6 lirgocItM^ the sanject, ? we shall only at present observe, ^a| 

respecting the question * true or false, ’ apply 

. .I'*' , ‘ < - ■. - . —.— - — ' 

f' Sse Ed. Rev. for ApfU 1918. 
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their full force to this question of pnviicy; and that although it 
•may not be adviseable to make the prosecutor prove the knotv- 
'ledge of the defendant, yet he oqght, in all cases, to be allowed 
to prove that the publication was w^hout his privacy. And 
this proof should, with the rest of the evidence of malice or in¬ 
nocence, be left to the consideration of the Jury. 

We have already seen how little protection is alTorded to pri¬ 
vate character b}' the law as it now stands, in one important 
particular. The Government is always well defended. By a 
' most false and pernicious persnfiigcation, it is likened to an in¬ 
dividual, and endowed with character and feelings. Every sup- 
posed .outrage to these is severely visited i and they who alone 
, -can be injured in then- feelings—whose reputation is of any va- 
. foe to them, in reality are left almost defenceless. But the same 
.. injustice and inconsistency pervades the other brattches of the 
Liibel law. A distinction of the most absurd kind is taken be- 
•tween written and spoken slander, ns if the same publicity might 
not be given to the latter, .and the same ii^ury done to character 
<by its dissemination; os if, indeed, written slander did not oper¬ 
ate against character, chiefly b}’ becoming in its coarse spoken 
slander. What can be more absurd, than to say that no of- 
fonce is committed by the most false and calumnious charges 
that malignity-can devise, provided they are not reduced to writ^- 
ingf There is one thing, if it be possible, yet more absurd,« 
and it is the other distinction of the law, that the same charges, 
■which, if spoken, are not even actionable, may change their na¬ 
ture, and become so by -being written down -upon paper. * We 
shall not go through any of the old learning upem tliese subtle- 
>ties, because much of it is now cxpbded, and many T.ice dif- 
forences arc overlooked, in spite of ancient and venerable names.-!- 


4 

Some doubt having arisen upon this pointy -it was argued and 
^oAsidered at . great length before the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber, upon a writ of Error, in the case of TJiarley v. KeUy^ 

; JPasch. 1812; and the law was laid solemnly down as in the text; 
v. ahe learned Judge .(Sir J. Mansfield, C. J.) who delivered the judg- 
ment, explicitly stating, thi^t had-the dietinctiem not'bean handed 
sdowQ through a scries of adjudged cases, they-never should have 
thought of taking it. i 

,, f A few specimens may amuse the vnleorned reader. To accuse 
,4 person of < sinearing and forsvaenring^ * is not -actionable; to accuse 
* / him of Tpty^uT}/^ is ;• kianhfypa y, Bligh^ 4. J 5. ‘ H. my &fe . 
my ground^ * not actionable; Head v. Yeomans, stf. tA * A is ai^ 
an executor^ and won’t execute the will; aj^ if oorrxy)^ 

/fleaU corruptly^, * not actionable ; Brkklei/s cose, ik ^ A is 
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But it is still undoubted law, that a man’s character may be 
falsely attacked in the tenderest point before thousands of bear¬ 
ers every day for a year: He may be called a coward, with ail the 
details; a liar} a swindler; a knave; and there is no remedy 
by action: But if be is called a libeller, or if the slightest indict¬ 
able offence is imputed to him, he has his action. So, if the 
least charge of any sort is written against him, and shown to a 
single person, he has bis action. To proclaim in a public thea¬ 
tre, every night for a month, .that a female of pure fame and 
high rank has been criminally connected with twenty men, and 
to give all the details of these fabricated amours, gives no right 
of action by our law; nor is it an offence in any way cogniz¬ 
able. But to write in a private letter, that she behaved ridi¬ 
culously upon any occasion, is both punishable as a crime, 
and entitles her to damages in a civil action.. No argument can 
reconcile the mind to such monstrous deviations from common 
sense; no reference to general principles of classification can 
make us overlook such prodigious inconsistencies. Let it bo 
observed too, that here, as in a former case, the Government 
is protected while the individual is left defenceless. Seditious 
words may be prosecuted criminally, though not reduced to 
writing, and though they impute no impeachable offence to the 
rulers of the State. That which it wi'uld be a libel to write a- 
gainst the Government, it is sedition to speak; and the cha¬ 
racter or feelings of an ideal personage are protected from the 
slightest breath of censure, while the delicate fame of an indi¬ 
vidual may be tai nished, and his most tender feelings racked 
with impunity. Vnder this head, we may remark the injustice 
of al/owing the truth to be pleaded in all cases of private de¬ 
famation, whether by words or by.wiriting, as a qualification. 
There are many charges against undoubtedly, ,*br ut¬ 

tering which, if true, be has no right to recover damage^l 

thampion co^nsel to kill me and Jltfy ' not actionable; Eaton v* Allen^ 
ib* * A dut burn my ham with kis own hands, * not actionable, unlesil 
the barn was part of the dwelling, or full of corn; Barham^s 
Rep^»18. * Tliou art a and hast robbed my orchard and hop 
^oundt ’ not acUonabl^; Dwbins v. FratdtUn^ 43. Elix» ^ A 
nreredjblse emdence fknd untruik in an answer in Chancery, ’ not no* 
tionable jf 1. BoU, ahm 70—3. /a#. 167. * You are a sampler, * 
actionable ; Savdle v. Jardine, S. //• B, 534* But * Thou art a luuh 
i&ri, * A^i^nahle, because it tends lo disherison ; Bannister* $ eate^ 
S5. Thou art a bankrupt knave, * actionable; MiUon^s ca$e^ 

^ 1. 59. & Sunb. * A has a lease of certain lands, oh 

fi wit going to give a lease to C,' actionable ; Gerardos 
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but there also arc many attacks upon liis character and feelinj:^* 
which no one has any rif^ht to make, although founded in facts. 
We have already given examples of these. If an individual ici 
private lifg is held up to ridicule for failings in which the pub- 
lick has no concern, or merely, as may easily happen, by pro¬ 
claiming his secret proceedings, whether culpable or not, he 
ought unquestionably to have his action, and tlie defendant 
should only be allowed to give the truth in evidence—a species 
of defence which, in the class of canes we are alluding to, would 
generally be found to increase, instead of mitigating the damag¬ 
es. Upon the whole, we conclude, that the legal distinction 
between words and hbel ought to be abolished ; that defamation, 
whether written or verbal, should be punishable as an oflence 
against character; that it should be actionable generally, and 
without regard to the technical nature of the charge which it 
conveys; and that, in all actions for defamation, the defendant 
should be allowed to give evidence of the truth, upon due no¬ 
tice to the plaintiff^ instead of being perniiued to plead it in 
justification; so thatdt may go to the Jury with the other cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, and operate either as an answer to the 
action, or in mitigation of damages, or in aggravation, as tiie 
Jury shall think fit. 

Hitherto, our observation has been directed to the law as it 
regards the substance of the wrong, whether private or publick^ 
and not to the rcgulaUins touching the mode of trial. Ilut the 
extraordinary privileges of the Crown in trials for libol or sedi^ 
tious words, next demand our attention. These privileges, in¬ 
deed, are not peculiar to Government prosecutions for this of¬ 
fence ; but we have only at present to consider them in conne¬ 
xion with such proceeding, where chitfly they are productive 
of mischieh They coiisi t ^ the power to put any one upon hi> 
trial without the iiiUrvontion of a Grand Jury, and without 
hearing him in his own behalf, * or indeed giving him notice 
that there is such a proceeding in contemplation, and ike right 
pf reply, though the defendant should have given no evidence 
whatever. 

The CA' qffUio power has in vain been attempted to be defend¬ 
ed up on the groands of State necessity. It is alleged^ that cer¬ 
tain libels are of a nature so dangerous to the safety of the 
realm, that a more prompt vi&itatiun of justice is required than 
the forms in ordinary cases permit. But this reascHt u so con- 


* Instances are to be found (but now only in Ireland) of the At* 
t6mey«general calling pa a party to show cause, before ftintf why ats 
Ipforma^fqfi sbopld not be hied by him. , 
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trary to all the known facts* that we can hardly hesitate in be¬ 
lieving it to be founded in t»d &ith. For* instead of being con- 
^ned to 8 few libels of peculiar malignity* every prosecution for 
this oifence* conducted bv the Government* is* without any ex- 
■ception* commenced in this way. Then* what sort of danger 
must it be, which, in London* (the principal scene of such pro¬ 
secutions), requires a more speedy antidote than the Assizes neld 
eight times a year affbrd by indictment* not to mention the op- 
ftortunity of applying to toe Court during term-time ? Again* 
is it* or is it not true, that prosecutions by information ex 
are quite as slowly carried on as any others ? We defy any in- 
ctance to be produced, in which a day w'os* in point of fact* 
saved by this power* dating from the publication of the libel i 
and we could name many in which the Crown* by not praying 
a ialvSi delayed the trial purposely ; two* in particular, of a pe- 
culiarly ageravated nature* and requiring, if any could be sup¬ 
posed to require* speedy prosecution. But after all, is not this 
idea of speedy prosecution being necessary to prevent danger to 
the peace* a mere phantom ? How can it operate in this way ? 
The danger* if urgent, must liavc proved fatal long before tho 
example of the punishment can operate; for six months must 
at least elapse before that can be inflict^. And wby is sucli 
expedition required in this one case of libel alone ? Is rebellion 
a less urgent danger ? Yet no prosecution for treason is com¬ 
menced by ex t^cio information; on the contraiy* the law 
throws round the person accused of it the fence of much extra¬ 
ordinary delay. Indeed, even they who argue for the power 
upon this ground, must admit that* by parity of reason* tlie 
prosecutor should not be allowed to put off the trial; and yet 
iC is notorious that he has this power indefinitely ; that he can¬ 
not be compelled to try the cause ; f imd that, in point of fact* 
many informations are filed* and never prosecuted at all. Per¬ 
haps* however* the best answer to the argument* and that which 
most clearly evinces its unfairness* is to be found in the fact* 
that Revenue offences are the only ones* beside hbels* that are 


f That the law is as here stated, cannot bo doubted; nor has any 
attempt ever been made in practice to force on the trial of an ex 
information. The only means of fixing a day peremptorily 
tor the trial, is by applying to the Court to have a trial at Bor, which* 
4>f course* will only be granted in cases of peculiar importance. 
,See upl^ the point generally, Qjuen v. Banks, S SaUt. 652.. (txx y, 
T. R. 661. Rex v. Mackod, 2 East, 202, partipuUrly th» 
last naiie.— 'See more, as to Attomey-ge&i^*« discretioxmry 
Qwkx Vf Stratton, Doug. ^9, ‘ 
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«rer prosecuted by this method. The plain truth then is, that 
the Crown is feariul of Grand JuHes throwing out the tills. Is 
this apprehension well founded ? Observe here a most import¬ 
ant parttcUlar. Grand Juries are generally composed of the 
same individuals who compose the Special Juries, and to whom 
alone the Crown ever trusts the trial of a libel. Why, then, 
should not the same men find the bill, who are thought most 
likely to find the verdict ? We conceive the reason to be plain. 
As long as the defendant is precluded from proving the truth of 
bis statement, a Jury, when left to themselves, will be stow to 
put him on his trial; thungh, very possibly, the same men, un¬ 
der the direction of the Judge, and when required to pronounce 
Upon a man already on his trial, may feel it difficult to avoid 
convicting him. Were such proof competent, Grand Juries 
would be less prone to quash the proceeding in the outset; and 
the only pretext for leaving the ex officio power to the Crown 
would be done away. 

The oppressive nature of this prerogative requires no proof. 
It enables the Government to subject every obnoxious writer to 
a great expense, and to the still more harassing anxiety of a 
trial hanging over his head, without the power of bringing it to 
a determination. That the prerogative has been abusra, no 
one can doubt who has attended to the history of the late timc&k 
We speak not now of the English reign of Terror, when, by a 
cry or Jacobinism, and the compUance of corrupt or frightened 
iDHrjorities, the niini«ters obtainca a suspension of the Crastitu- 
tion, and, not satisfied with imprisoning their adversaries, at¬ 
tempted to take their lives. In those times, libel was not the 
favourite charge; it was much too mild a punishment to keep n 
plan in anxiety for his liberty, or to shut him up in a distant 
gaol; stronger measures were required, and the experiment of 
a proscription was almost begun. But we'refer to a quieter pe¬ 
riod ) to the last ten years, long after all general panic had sub¬ 
sided t when no mortal pretended that the monarchy was in dan¬ 
ger, and the idea of a French party had become os ridiculous 
as it always was groundless. Tlie ex officio power was, during 
this time, exercised as a mere party engine, to keep the press 
in order, to protect weak or corrupt ^rvants of the publit^ 
from public censure, and to gratify the ipleeii of Ixgotted or 
aour-tempered individuals. < 

' Within (he space of three years of as profound interoal tran- 
uniility as England ever enjoyed since the Conquest, no less than 
ft)i'jL^'-ewo informations were filed. In a single day, abenre twentv 
^lui^ Writers were placed in |eepardy* At one time above 
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the Dublic papers were under prosecution. Informations were 
filed against them ; they were subjected to serious expense; and 
no one was ever brought *to trial. The proceedings were not 
drof)t, but suhoonded. The wrriters continued their labours 
with the sword hanging over their heads. They went on expos¬ 
ing the inen-^niTs <>f the Government and the oppressions of the 
Crown Uw'ycrs, with wlmt ireedom they might, under such cir- 
cu'nstnncoh. liliiny of them have been seriously injured ; none 
of them have received any compensation; and, at this day, 
there is nothing in the law to prevent the proceedings being re¬ 
vived Against them. We may give an example or two ot the 
actual extrcisc of this oppressive privilege, in order to show that 
it is a grand practical evil. Titc only information filed by that 
eminently learned nud virtuous person, Sir Arthur Piggott, 
while lie held the office of Attorney-general, was against a news¬ 
paper which l)::d published a stateii'ent full of malignity and 
falsehood, and the immediate tendency of which was to excite 
a inutuiy, namely, that the Governincnt was about to send a 
iiody of troops in ships not seaworthy. Tfie printer applied to 
him to waive proceedings, and offering to give up the author. 
The answer was that which is always given in such cases, that 
no bargain could be made; but that he might give up the au¬ 
thor, and trust to the candour of the prosecutor, in case the 
veal writer was found to have been named. The Attorney- 
gcuer.ll went out of office wj^i Ins fnends. A new ministry 
succeeded, and brought their own ..Attorney with them. To 
iiiin the printer renewed his application. A Nolle Prosequi was 
forthwith entered; the only one, we will venture to say, ever 
entered in such a case. The author was given up; that is, a 
name was given uf some one said to be abroad, and who never 
yet h.)s been heard of; and no further proceedings ha''e been 
liad in the inatur. The facts which we have stated were men¬ 
tioned III the House (<1' Lonis in IS It, and in the Commons, 
both then and last Session, without any contradiction. The 
newspaper was the iMorniiig Post, notoriously tlie adherent of 
the ministry which showed it such favour. The other instance to 
which w c shall refer, happened in 1 ti 1U. A paragi aph appeared in 
a Sunday paper, and was considered libellous by the Crown law¬ 
yers. Informations were filed against the author and the publish- 
(BT, anti another against the editor of a daily paper which had 
reprint^ it. The last of these was tried first, although his 
fence tl||s evidently much smaller than that of the origin^ 
author and printer. He was acquitted, the Judge himself di- 
lectijBg the Jury most favourably^ and tlie two other uifonn%« 
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lions wbich stood next for trial were never furtlicr proceed¬ 
ed in. One word more as to the expense—the power of fining 
at their pleasure, which the Crown officers possess by means of 
this prerogative. It was stated in the debate^ to amount in some 
cases to eighty and ninety pounds, and in one or two to have 
been as high as one hundred and forty. 

Sensible of the extent of the evil, statesmen of enlightened 
views and known attachment to theprinciples of civil liberty, have, 
at different tiroes, proposed remedies; of which some are rather 
to be considered as palliatives than cures. Of this description 
would be, a limitation of the time within which an information 
should be in force, or a power given to the defendant to force 
on his trial. The former is exceptionable, inasmuch as it w’onid 
only oblige the Crown to file a new information, and subject the 
defendant to additional expense; the latter would hardly pro¬ 
duce any practical good : For, in how few cases would a defen¬ 
dant venture to force on his trial, when uncertain of tbe ulti¬ 
mate intentions of tlie prosecutor P To compel tbe Crown to 
pay costs, when an information was abandon^, that is, after a 
certain time had elapsed without a trial, might have a better 
effect; but it would only remedy a small part of the mischief: 
And, to give the defendant his costs upon nn acniiittal, would be 
thought too great a deviation from established ana general princi¬ 
ples; besides that, even then, a large portion of the evil would re¬ 
main without a palliative. It has also been suggested, that the ex¬ 
traordinary power should not be exercised in term-time, when the 
Court of King’s Bench can grant the information ; but the Crown 
would then easily pitch upon an act of publication committed in the 
vacation, not to mention the very trifling limitation ol the abuse 
which such gn exception would provide, if eflectual as lar as 
it is intended to go. There is, in truth, but one remedy ;—and 
that is, the entire removal of the evil, by taking away at once 
this extnaordinary power from the Crown, and placing libel upon 
the same footing with every other offence, from high treasont 
down to a common assault. The prosecution of these in prac¬ 
tice, is left to the ordinary method, by indictment; and ther« 
esn be no reason- for adopting a different course in cases of libel. 
The privilege of reply ought to be abolished at the same time. 
There is not even a shadow of ground for the Crown being pre- 
feiwed in this respect. All ordinary prosecutions by indictment; 
except for h^h treason, are conducted without it. Why should 
' tile tiial; of^ libel be put on a different footing from that of mur- 
dw or rolrfjBry, or any of the various misdemeanors .which are 

lirpceciit^d by bills of 'indictment preferied by private parties ? 
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In &ct« the privilege is founded upon a most palpable blunder^ 
a conflisioti of ideas as to the objects of criminal justice. Whj 
should any advantage he given to the proseonioi; over the de> 
fendant in any case ? The interest of the public is not, that the 
defendant should be convicted, but that he should be convicted 
if guilty; not that he should be hampered in his defence, but 
rather that he should be aided in making the truth appear; not 
that the balance should be inclined in favour of the accusation, 
but that it should be held perfectly even between the two sides. 
The privilege in (question tends, nay it is expressly intended, 
fecilitatc the conviction, without regard to the guilt of the de¬ 
fendant ; to obstruct him in his defence, in order that the truth 
may not appear; to make the scales preponderate in the prose¬ 
cutor's favour, that equal justice may not be done. It presup¬ 
poses the defendant’s guilt, and seeks to ensure his conviction. 
It is a remnant of the old and exploded laws, which prevented 
the defendant's witnesses from being'examined upon oath, and, 
in Scotland at least, refused him the benefit of any defence 
wholly inconsistent with or beside the charge, as that he was a 
hundred miles off at the time of committing the ofience. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons last Session by 
jMr Brougham, and the further discussion of which was deferred to 
next year, proceeds upon the principles now developed. It first 
takes away entirely the power of filing esr offirio informations in 
cises of libel and seditious words; it next abolishes the power 


of reply, unless where.the defendant has adduced evidence-— 
thus placing Crown prosecutions upon the same footing with all 
others; it further prevents any such trial from being by Special 
Jury, unless both parties consent—thus placing the offence .in 
question upon the same footing with all crimes of the highest 
nature, viz. treason and felony, and with all nii-dcm^anors, 
the proceedings for which do not come from the Crown ufiice. 
The bill proceeds to take away the distinction between written and 
spoken slander; and to provide that the latter may be prosemt* 
ed as a misdemeanor. In the next place, it allows the defend* 
ant, in all prosecutions for libel, or seditious or defamatory words, 
to give the truth of the statement in evidence, afler due notice 
to ,the prosecutor; but it provides that the Jury may, notwith* 
standing of such proof, find the defendant guilty—and that the 
court, in passing sentence, may consider such pnx>f either in 
aggravation or in mitigation, and may also consider the giving 
notice, ^tliout offering evidence, in aggravation. The next ■ 
prm^on is for enabling the defendant to prove that the pubU* - 
was without his privity, and the Jury to convict,* aotwid»< 
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standing such evidence. It fbrtlier takes avsay the distinction 
between words imputing an indictable offence^ and words gene¬ 
rally defamatory, declaring both to be actionable, and thus re- 
moving also the distinction in this respect between written ai)d 
raoken slander. Lastly, it prohibits the truth of the statement 
from being pleaded in justification to an action, whether for li¬ 
bel or for words; but enables the defendant, upon due notice to 
the plaintiff, to give it in evidence under the general issue, and 
the Jury to take such evidence into their consideration, but to 
find a verdict for the plaintiff notwithstanding, if they shall 
think fit. Such arc the provisions of this bill, omitting some ' 
matters of technical arrangement; and if there be any truth la ‘ 
the opinions maintained above, it comes within the description 
given by the preamble, and may be deemed a measure * for the 

* more effectually securing the Liberty of the Press, which hatb 

* been the chief safeguard of the Constitution of these Realms, 

* and for the better preventing of abuses in exercising the said 

* liberty, and in using the privilege of public discussion, which, 

* of undoubted right, helongeth to the subject.' 

We have now brought this inquiry tO' a close; and we cannot 
dismiss it, without remarking, that after ail the arguments which 
have been oficred, there is one short method of reason much 


shore likely to prove sncccssful against any change in the law, 
how deeply soever it may have its foundations in sound reason. 
It is a change—an innovation—and that is enough. And yet 
changes, innovations-in the law, arc matters of daily occurrence, 
nor ever objected to when they operate against the liberty of the 
nress, against the ancient rights of the people.. In 179U a new* 
taw was passed, to oblige all printers to furnish evidence against 
themselves. In 1808 a power was, for the first time, given to 
the Crown lawyers, of sending to prison, or holding to bail, 
any person against whom an infornuition was filed. In 1807, 
by a more comprehensive and far wiser innovation, the whole 
system of civil proceedings in Scotland was altered by one 
bill; and in 1815, Trial.by Jury in civil cases was for the 
first time introduced, with a new tribunal erected for the pur¬ 
pose. In 1818 , the angient constitution of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery was subverted, and a new court and a new great otficcr 
of justice called into existence. The history of the Revenue 
is the story of inroads upon the Trial by Jury, of new powera 
conferred upon creatures of the Crown, of innovations upon 
the old common-law rights of the subject, and the established 
praeUoe of' criminal jurisprudence. The political annals of the 
laet: twenty years have been filled with novel acu.of legislation. 
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tfimpprinpr with thp rights of the people, and changing the or¬ 
der of procretlings in courts of justice. 'Even where no tem¬ 
porary or party motive has prevailed, the judged and law-offi¬ 
cers of the Crown have not been idle in the invetiliod'of crimes; 
and one statute, passed in 1803, created somewhere about a 
dozen new felonies, while it converted a felony into a misde¬ 
meanor. * In such a state of things, to set up a cry about in¬ 
novation, aiid meet 'solid arguments in favour of a measure, 
W'ilh the observation that it is a change of the former law', 
seems a method of proceeding hardly consistent with good 
laith. It would be far better to state it at once as an objection, 
that the proposed amendn'tnt of the law, is in favour of the 
rights of the subject; tends to promote free discussion, and to 
check publick abuses; and all this without vesting any patron¬ 
age in the government, by the creation of new places, or con¬ 
ferring additional powers upon the Judges, by extending their 
discretion. This objection would be as intelligible, and much 
more con-istent; and it would certainly be an honest one. In 
the mean time, we are content to leave the reasonings contained 
in these pages to the decision of the enlightcd cultivators of ju¬ 
ridical science, who will never be scared by a mere clamour j 
and we take leave of the subject for the present, in confident 
expectation, that, sooner or later, these reasonings will produce 
a practical effect. 


Art. VII. hUrodnzio'ie alia Geiio^ia, di Scipione Breislakf 
Anmimstrature ed ispetfore de’Niirt e delle Pulveri del Regno 
d'Italia. 2 tom. bvo. Milano. 1811. 

lately laid before our readers a short analysis of the va- 
' ” luable wf>rk of M. Brocchi on the Mineralogy of the A- 

* There have been instances even of dianges in the law of libel, 
to make it somewhat more consonant to common sense. Thus, the 
niceties of the old authorities are now disregarded ; and the rule of 
taktog every thing * in miliorrm sensum * was deservedly put down 
by L'wd C. King, in Rex v. Mathews, 9 St. Tr, 710. The greatest 
change in this branch of the law, however, was not a very great 
improvement, namdy, allowing the truth to be pleaded in bar of 
the civil action. Formerly, as appears from a diettm of Lord Hard- 
wickeH^ 17S2, (in Rex v. BohariS, B. R. Trin. 8 Geo, 2.}, the truth 
could Only be given in roitintion of damages, and u&der theg[eneral 
issue;—-the method proposed at present, with the addition a notice 
tb the plaintiff* 
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pennines. Since that time we have had occasion to take up the 
present work, written by another man of science of the same 
country; who, while he differs greatly from M, Brocchi in the 
tenor of his theoretical opinions, is equally commendable for the 
zeal and industry which be has uniformly manifested in the 
cause of science. In4he7th Number of our Journal, we re^ 
viewed a former work by M. Breislak, entitled, ‘ Voijagc 
* sique et LUkologiqtie dans la Campauie on the whole^ 

found much reason to be satisfied with the accurate and scien¬ 
tific information he afforded us, as to the vole inic mineralogy of 
that remarkable region. Since this period, we have in a great 
degree lost sight of his labours; and we now hail him as a 
friend, reappearing after a long absence. It is true, indeed, 
that the volumes before us were published in Italy five years 
ago, and that a French translation of them, by M. Bernard, 
was printed at Paris in lHi:3; but it is only lately that we have 
received the original Italian work ; and we believe that it is yet 
but very partially ^nown to the scientific men of this country. 

Indeed, it may be remarked, that an acquaintance with the 
state of science, literature, and the arts, iu modern Italy, is 
only just beginning to revive amongst us, after the long and 
sullen period of war that has recently come to an end. Daring 
the last twenty years, we have received from that fine country 
little more than the bulletins of baltlc±s and sieges; and the ra¬ 
pidly changing history of dynasties and governments overthrown 
or restored. Even these, too, have generally reached us ihrougb 
the medium of France; and the Italians have not even been ai« 
lowed to convey to posterity the narrative of the events which 
have agitated their native land. Almost all the notices we have 
procured during this interval, as to the state of science in Italy, 
have come to us through the same channel; and but for the oc¬ 
casional labours of a zealous academician, or the more splendid 
results which attended these researches in the new science of 


Voltaic electricity, it might have been thought that all such 
knowledge was verging to extinction, in the country which once 
produced a Galileo. The singular interest which was excit¬ 
ed by tlie publication of Eustace’s Travels, was in some degree 
ft proof of the lung previous interruption iu the intercourse be¬ 
tween Englandmnd Italy. For though the work of that excel¬ 
lent and lamented man certainly contains many marks of true 
taste and amiable feeling, a part of its success must be attribut¬ 
ed to the novelty of die subject at the time, and to the avidity 
with which, after our long separation from them, we turned 
again to the glowing pictures of Italy—of her scenery, ruins, 
and works of art—of her population, manners, and literature. 

VOL, XXVII, NO. 53. . K 
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The course of events has at length allowed us to see these 
things with our own ey'’s; «tid, during the last year or two, the 
tide of niTgrotion has been setting southwardfr, with a force pro- 
portioned to the previous restraint. The English have long 
been pecnliarly ttie nation of travellers; and to the causes which 
formerly g'lvc tlnni this iinpuhe, have recently been added 
others, nf>t less decided in their h'fiuf’nce. The motive of eci>- 
liomy is the nio^t injpc*rtfint ' f these, and one that belongs espe¬ 
cially to the present time. That of fashion is certainly as effec¬ 
tive as it used to be; possibly more so ;—tFtat of ioleness and en-^ 
nui embraces perhaps the same proportion uf the community as 
herctof ire. But t> these c^u^es we think we may fairly add, a 
greater degree of inlbrmation in English society at hrge j a more 
active and enlighuned spirit of curiosity ; and a tasie for what 
h beautiful in nature and art, more extensively diffused than it 
was half a century ago. We trust that we are not carrying 
these terms of panegyric too far; and that the modern race of 
our travellers in Italy^ as well as elsewhere, will justify the ex¬ 
pectation we have lormcd, and which wc now venture to ex¬ 
press. We certainly do not look for a volume of new disco¬ 
veries from that ccHintry ^ but there is much yet to be told by 
an intelligent observer, of what relates to its natural history ; 
tlie present moral and intellectual state of its population; and 
the influence which recent events have had in changing or mo- 
difying their cfmdition. We should rejoice to see any work 
which might accouip'isli the.se objects ^ and we are quite certain, 
that there are many among our travelled countrymen perfectly 
qualified to produce it. 

But to return to the work before us.—We learn from the 
tille-pngo, that at the time of its publicatiou Breislak was resi¬ 
dent in Milan, as director of the public manufactory of nitre 
for the kingdom of Italy. This kingdom now exists nc longer; 
but the Itrgf/o Lomburdo-Vencto has become a partial substi- 
tu»^c for it, in the niost modern dialriinUwn of Italy j and we are 
wxll snti‘'fied to bear that the Austrian government, to which 
the new kingdom appertains, hsH allowed him Co retnm the si¬ 
tuation he before held in this country. . We confess it to be au 
object of interest with us,, that Milan, the capitlalof the north 
of Italy, should preserve, as far as possible, Uie advantages it 
had acquired during the laxt twelve years, even amidst the op¬ 
pressions and burdens of unceasing war. tendered the seat of 

f rnvernineiit for a territory peopled by six millions of native Ita- 
ians, ^nd receiving the impulse of new national institutions^r 
and of great public works, it rose above the calamUie5a>f thu 
time, and made rapid progress in all that constitutes the greau 
nc&s aud diguity .of a- meltopolis. It would seem that science^ 
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more especially, wds beginninff to derive encouragement from 
the aids afforded to it; and the information we have collected 
from recent travellers in this' part of Italy convinces us, that ic 
was here we were'to look for the serious revival of such studies 
among the Italians. The names of Volta, Moscati, Oriani, 
Csesaris, Breislak, Brocchi, Pini, Rasori, with several others 
which have reached us hy report, may be considered as belong¬ 
ing almost exclusively to Milan, and in the department of science 
alone. Two excellent observatories, three rich and extensive 
' mineralogical collections, (one the property of Breislak him¬ 
self), a school of mines, an academy, together with several other 
scientific institutions, gave impulse and vigour to the progress 
of these pursuits. Newperiodical works were set on foot; * and 
the constant intercourse with France afforded facilities of very 
great importance to the savans of the north of Italy. It is true,, 
that these circumstances were not exclusively the creation of 
the period to which we have referred; but they certainly de¬ 
rived a new character from the political state of Tonihardy dur¬ 
ing that time, and held out a fairer augury than heretofore, of 
the advancement and future prosperity of the Italian people. 

We cannot venture, from our present information, to speak 
very decidedly as to the effects of the recent changes in the north 
of Italy, on the condition of things just described. We feel our¬ 
selves compelled, however, to sui'mise unfavourably on the subject.' 
The changes made have all been such as to impair the unity of na¬ 
tional character, which was rapidly growing among this people. 
The title of kingdom, indeed, is preserved ; but its boundaries 
are contracted on every side, and scarcely more than three mil¬ 
lions of people are now placed under the shelter of this name. 
In all that concerns the internal government, and the admini- 
.stration of justice, we understand that the influence of the na¬ 
tive population is diminished; and the fetters of a provincial 


* We have received the names of the following periodical works; 
among others more academic in their characters,- Which belong par¬ 
ticularly to the north of Italy. 

Cuilezione d’Opuscoli Scicntifici e Letterarie. 

II Giornale di Giurisprudenza Universale. 

Giornale della Societa Medico-Chirurgica di Fanna. 

Annali di Medictna Stranlera. 

Giornale Enciclopedico. 

Memorie della Societa Medicai d’ ErauIaKiohe.' 

Ln Spettatore bssia Varieta Tstoriche, Letterarie, Criticbe, &c. 
Eibliotheca Italiima, ossia Giornale dt Letteratura, Science; 
ed Aiti. 
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system imposed a/jain upon those, who had, or fancied they 
had, acquired some dc/rree of national independence. Names,, 
too, have a sovereign influence, not only with individuals, but 
with communities of people. The title of 'kinj^om of Italy 
acted as a talisman on Italian feelings: that of the * Lombard- 
Venetian kingdom ’ is a poor and paltry coinage, which will 
scarcely pass into the currency of language; and, if it excite any 
feelings nr remembrances at all, must obviously lead to those 
which are hostile to the present system of things. 

We must again, however, recal ourselves from this digres-' 
sion, to the work of M. Breislak. The geological question be¬ 
tween the advocates for fire and water, which has excited, and 
continues to excite so much active controversy in Germany,. 
France and England, has been carried into Italy also; and our 
author may be considered as the most zealous champion of the 
Plutonic cause in the latter country. His researches have led 
him through various districts of volcanic country ; and not on¬ 
ly his opinions,^ but his manner of controversy also, appears to- 
have taken something of its character from this source. Even 
in the preface to his work, he commences his attack on the sys¬ 
tem and doctrine of Werner, in terms which may not perhaps 
he ileemcd perfectly courteous by the advocates of' the school of 
Freybcrg- 

* Alcuiii principi Ovosai vaghi ed incerti di quella scuola, molte 
idee indeterminate, come lo e il piu o meno^ il poco o vtolto^ una 
nomenclutura misteriosa, priva d’ogni signiBcato ragionevolc, quan¬ 
to a^pi H alia pronunzia, altrcttanto difficile a ritenersi dalla niemoria, 
molte decisioni absolute, appoggiate solo all’autoritu, mancanti d'ar- 
gomenti valid!, e fondate al piu sopra qualche osservazione isolata, 
contradetta da altre moltissime che si dissimulano, formano un cor- 
po di dottrina che sembra fatto per allontanare dallo studio della 
geologia quelli che amano di ragionare. Questrd dottrina, propagatac^ 
da cento penne, altre buone ed altre cattive, & gia penetrata in 
Francia ed in Inghilterra, ed ora ccrca d^nsinuarsi ancora in Ita¬ 
lia. E necessario dunque che gritaliani siano prevenuti ond’esserC' 
guardinghi e cauti sopra la medesima, e che si avvezzino a rico- 
jnoscere cid che v* e di buono, che certamente e molto, nella mine- 
ralogia ed anchc nella geologia di osservazione, abbandonando per a 
eid che v** d dl sttono e di assurdo nella parte sisteroatica. * 

While admitting, in part, the justice of many of these ex¬ 
pressions, we cannot forbear smiling at the seriously moral tone 
with which M. Breislak cautions his countrymen against the 
sinful ud dangerous heresy of the Geognosy, which is seeking 
to ma^ its way amongst them. We are obliged too to re¬ 
mark, that in his uniform eagerness to contradict the tenets of 
thiai school, and to esutdish the sacred, cause of iSre, he very 
often deviates from the course implied in the title of his work^ 
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and appears as the devoted advocate of one doctrine* rather 
than as the impartial instructor in both. Professing to be ait 
^ementary book on Geology* it is certainly too controversial 
throughout; and* while we readily admit the advantage of theo- 
Teticaf discussions in forwarding the interests of knowledge* we 
must object to the idea of trammeling the young inquirer in 
'Science* by giving him that devotion to theory* which may im¬ 
pede the free progress of bis opinions* and the accuracy of his 
•researches into nature. 

In recommending the study of Geology to the youth of Italy, 
M. Breislak notices the opinion of some naturalists, that this 
country furnishes little that is interesting to mineralogical ob¬ 
servation—except in those districts which have been subject to 
volcanic agency. We were not aware that sucli an opinion had 
ever been stated $ but if it has* we agree with our author in 
thinking the refutation a very easy one. It is true* that the 
greater part of the Apennine chain is composed of calcareous 
•rock* very uniform in its characters: but* even here* th^c are 
abundant sources of interest in the organic fossil remains* both 
marine and terrestrial* which these mountains afford; in the 
bituminous substances they contain ; and in the fossil bones of 
the great quadrupeds* discovered in the vallics or plains which 
lie at their feet. To this it may be added* tliat each extremity 
cf the chain consists* in great part* of primitive rocks; and that 
ihe northern or Ligurian portion* forming the magnificent coast 
of the Genoese States* is more especially interesting in its pri¬ 
mitive slate rocks; in the marbles and serpentine, connected 
with these; and in the detached formations of conglom^ate* 
magnesian limestone, coal* and other secondary rocks occur- 
oring in the same district. The work of M. Brocchi* and two 
'Short memoirs which we have seen by Professors Viviani and 
Mojon of Genoa, * sufficiently indicate how much room there 
is'for research in this quarter, f Then, again* along the whole 
northern frontier of Italy* the Alps* declining into the plain of 
Lombardy* present to the observer their granites* porphyries* 
and primitive schists ; while the lower chains of the Vicentine 
'and Eugancan hills exhibit those forms of basalt and porphyry 
which most strongly suggest the idea of volcanic origin. If the 
-argument is extended to Sicily* we shall greatly strengthen our 


* Voyage dans les Apennins de la ci-devant Liguric* par M. Vivi- 
ani* and Descrizione Mineralogica della Liguria* fatta da GL Mojon. 
t We learn from the Preface to the Memoir of Professor Vivtani* 


that he is at this time engaged in a large work on the Natural His¬ 
tory of the ci-devant Liguria. He possesses* we understand* con* 
aiderable reputation as a man .of science* particularly in the deparU 
of Mineralogy and Botany. 
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proof by a. reference to the primitive and volcanic rocks, the 
eecondary limestones, the sulphur, the f;ypsum, the rock salt, 
&c. of that singular and interesting island. 

M. Breislak divides his work into Nine chapters; and we shall 
guide ourselves by this arrangement, in the remarks we have to 
make upon it; the more so, as it would be diflicult otherwise to 
follow the train of theoretical speculations, in which, as we have 
said, our author largely indulges, and on which it will be our 

E rincipal business to comment. The First Chapter is occupied 
y some considerations on the primitive state of the globe. In 
speaking of its figure, he notices the opposite hypotheses of geo¬ 
logists, to account for the depression at the poles of the sphe- 
Toul; some of them, as De Luc and Kirwan, considering that 
the fluidity necessary for the assumption of this flgure, was 
merely superficial; others, among whom is Dolomieu, suppos¬ 
ing that fluidity at one time existed throughout all the mass, 
and that the interior is still permanently in this condition, and 
only enveloped by the solid crust on which we dwell. The 
remainder of the chapter is occupied by some general remarks, 
possessing little novelty, on the agency of heat and water upon 
solid substances) and by the discussion of another topic of 
great importance in the outset of Geology, viz. the physical 
conditions necessary to the crystallization of bodies. Dc La 
Methcrie has supposed, that the great masses of the primitive 
mountains may themselves be crystals, on a colossal scale. But, 
setting aside this idea, we have, in the internal crystalline 
structure of the primitive rocks, a fact so extensive and interest¬ 
ing, that the question as to its cause becomes one of the first 
and most important in the science. These rorks, while they 
form the loftiest summits on the globe, are yet more rcmai kablo 
as the substratum of all the rest, beyond which the industry or 
curiosity of man have never yet been able to penetrate: Their 
formation belongs to the earliest terrestrial epoch which actual 
observation has made known to man. The general theory of 
crystallization, then, is of singular interest in relation to this 
subject; and, in proportion to the accuracy of our knowledge 
of it, may we reasonably expect, that our geological views will 
become more distinct anq demonstrable. 

Our modern controversialists in the science have been aware, 
of this importance, and have respectively laboured to reduce the 
proof to their side of the question: and i( might perhaps have 
been iMnceived, a priori^ an easy thing for one party or other to 
agicomplish this. The fact, however, is otherwise. Various cir- 
cimstances may retard, accelerate, or otherwise modify, the 
prqcess of crystalHsiation; but, as far we know, the only condU 
indispensable to' it, is that degree of mobility in the particles 
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of the crystallizin/r mitter, whidi may cnaWe them to assume 
the definite places prescribed by the laws of molecular attraction* 
Now, this condition is obtained both by solution in a inen- 
fitruum such as that of water, or by fusion from a sufficient ap¬ 
plication of heat. The processes of our lal>oratories, and those 
of nature which are subject to cuir observation, prove, that 
the one or die other cause is adequate to the general effect in 
4}uesiion. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be reasonably supposed, that the crys¬ 
tallized rocks of our ghjbe, the uranites, gneiss, marbles, syenites, 
^juarlz rocks, &c, should have been produced, some by the one 
and some by the -other of these two modes of natural agency. 
The general character of the workings of nature, and the 
uniformity of structure in the rocks themselves, are almost 
decisive testimony,to the singleness of their origin. If the 
granitic rock of Arran has been crystallized from solution 
in water, so have the granites of the Alps, of the Samo- 
ffierra, of Siberia,, and of Brazil. If the greenstone of Swe¬ 
den is a prodiK’t of igneous I’usion, so, we may presume, is 
ihfit of Scotland, of Germany, ami of the Andes. If this be al¬ 
lowed, the question rettrrns to us in a \'ery distinct shape; and 
ihc importance is evident of those researches into the laws of 
crystallization, which may eventually enable us to say in what 
snanner these great natural formniions took place. We do not 
pretend to assert, that tlic discovery will of necessity be drawn 
from this source; but it certainly strikes us as bt^ing one of 
the means most probable in progress, and most secure in result. 
Tlie evidences from organic remains arc wanting in the rocks in 
question: these from stratification are only in part obtained. 
Our chief sources of information, then, are relative position 
and internal structure; and of the latter, the crystalline arrange- 
Yi>ent is the most remarkable circumstance, and that to which we 
believe future research may most successfully be directed. It is 
not impossible that we may hereafter find the means of imitat* 
ing, by artiiidal processes, even the more compound crystalline 
rocks; and it will belong to the advocates of heat and w^ter, 
to show respectively how near their favourite elements will bring 
them to the reality of nature. 

Some experiments of this syothetica] nature have already been 
made, and we trust they will be prosecuted farther. Our know¬ 
ledge of the principles of crystallization has certainly been ad¬ 
vanced of late years. In our own country, J)r Wollaston has 
done much for^his branch of science; and we have been grati¬ 
fied recently by the account of the ingenious experiments of Mr 
Daniel], given in the first Number of the Journal of the Royal 
Instiiulion. It is clear to that a great deal is yet to bejearnt 
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en this subject^ %s well from an observation of the phenomena 
attending the process of solution, as from those connected with 
th^ assumption of the crystalline form. Such researches may 
enable us hereafter to explain many of those varieties of crystal* 
lization, which at present embarrass iia equally by their number, 
and by the obscurity of the causes producing them. 

The Second Chapter of the work before us, relates to the 
theory of the primitive aqueous fluidity of the globe; and M. 
Breislak, after discussing the several opinions of Rome de L’lsle, 
De Luc, Dolomieu and Kirwan, brings certain arguments, which 
he considers as afFording the strongest presumption, that neither 
water alone, nor water aided by the power of any solvent, could 
have sufficed for the solution of the solid parts of the globe. 
These arguments are founded on calculation as to relative quan¬ 
tities ; and, as it may amuse our readers to see how philosophers 
play with round numbers, we give a brief abstract of one of 
them. 

The menn depth of the sen being taken at 250 toisrs, or 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile, and its superficial ex* 
tent at 13,772,900 square leagues, it is calculated that the mass 
of sea water is equal to l,/)30,320 cubic leagues. The total 
mass of the globe is estimated at 1,230,320,000 cubic leagues; 
and, deducting from this amount that of the waters just given, 
there remains a solid quantity of 1,228,789,6f>0 cubic Iragiics- 
How enormous the mass of waters required for its dissolution! ” 
exclaims M. Breislak. To afford some idea of this, he takes 
fin hypothesis very favourable to his opponents; and supposes, 
that all the matter composing this vast solid, is as soluble in 
water as muriate of soda. As a mean from Bergman’s and 
Kirwan’s experiments, about 2^ parts of water are required for 
the solution of one part of this salt. But he makes the farther 
concession, that only two parts are necessary; in which case, to 
dissolve a solid of 1,228,789,680 cubic leagues, a quantity of 
2,457,379,360 cubic leagues of wafer would be required* But 
we have seen, that the actual mass of waters of the sea is only 
1,530,320; and, admitting that an equal quantity is in circu* 
lation on the globe, and in the atmosphere, the total quantity 
existing in nature will not exceed 3,060,640 cubic leagues, which, 
deducted from.2,457,5"9,360, leaves an amounlof2,454,5I8,720 
cubic leagues of wkter, the existence of which it is necessary to 
suppose, to account for the solution of the solid materials of the 
globe. W 

. To render the proof more striking, M. Breislak repeats this 
^iilculation with the expression of weight; but wc cannot afford 
burden our pages with the multitude of figures belonging to 
^ this estimate. He concludes it by asking, what is become 
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this immense quantity of water, superfluous after the precipita¬ 
tion of its earthy contents, and after the formation' of the sea ? 
It cannot have sunk into any central abysses of the globe, be¬ 
cause the space it would occupy is nearly double (hat of the 
earth ; and because, from the researches of Maskelyne and Ca* 
vendish, it appears that the mean density of the earth is nearly 
five times as great as that of water, which renders it probable 
that the central parts are more dense than those nearer the 
surface. 

While admitting the weight of these arguments, we have, 
however, one or two comments to make upon them. The Jtrst 
is, (hat they do not apply as objections to those who consider 
that the nucleus, or great body of the earth, was originally so¬ 
lid ; and the fluidity required for the assumplion of its figure, 
and for the actual appearances of rocks, superficial only. We 
may remark in the second place, that M. Breislak has not shown 
perfect fairness in taking Keil’s estimate of the depth of the 
sea, instead of that of Laplace; which latter, founded on the 
theory of the tides, gives, ns its result, a mean depth of not 
less than four lengucs ; or about forty-five times the amount of 
that on which the above calculation depends. It is true that 
he alludes, in a note, to the estimate of Laplace ; but the ob- 
^ cction still remains in force against him, since he neither ad<- 
opts it, nor gives any reason why he does not. On a point of 
this kind, it can scarcely be doubted to which statement the 
preference should be given. That of Laplace, connecting it¬ 
self with the theory of the tides, and the general doctrine of 
gravitation, may be said to belong to the class of mathematical 
truths. The source of the estimate opposed to it, is the very 
uncertain one of marine soundings, the information derived 
from which is necessarily of tlie most partial and limited kind. 
Compared with the trifling space thus examined, how vast are 
those tracts of ocean, where the line has never quitted the hand 
of the mariner; or, if let down, has floaud idly and unprofit- 
ably over the great abyss of waters beneath!' Here we have 
nothing in the form of proof, upon which science can satisfac¬ 
torily rely. 

To the argument of M. Brdslak, which,we have just stated, 
and to others of a similar kind which follow in'his work, some 
readers will pr(»bably object, in IzmifiCf tliat they are built too 
much on broad assumption,, and on sweeping numerical state¬ 
ments of quantity and dimension. To this objection we can 
tmly partially accede. There are many cases in science, where 
truth is more nearly approached, and error better obviated, by 
n general calculation of averages, than by attention to minute 
i Idealities and details. The mathematician assumes a very omaU 
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portion of tbe circumference of a circle ta be identical with a 
fitrai«ht line: he reasons upon this,—aju? founds something 
which is true, upon a basis which probably ia false. In like 
manner, it often happens in physics, that uncertain premises, 
when they become sufficiently numerous, afibrd a mean result, 
which coiTects particular errors; and either itself constitutes 
the truth, nr approaches it within a certain ass'i^nahlp distance. 

After discussing Kirwan’s theory of a Chaotic Fluid, M. 
Breislak, in his 3d chapter, enters on the lopic of the ifrucous 
fluidity, and succeeding consolidnlion, of the globe. Some ge¬ 
neral remarks on the modern doctrines of heat, pave the way 
to his own theory on this siihjecT; of which, >f we mistake it 
anot, the following is the outline* lie conceives caloric, or the 
matter of heat, to have existed in ‘uch (juantily in the great 
original mass of materials compobing our planet, as to have 
held them in a common state of igt»eous fusion. In a mass 
thus heterogeneously composed, he conceives that the whole 
might be cooled, without the total quantify of iis heat being 
iliminished ; and this by the diirLTcni capacities for latent ca¬ 
loric in diflorent constituents of the m.i*-:?. At some unknown 
time, and from some unknown cause, the scries of changes be¬ 
gan, producing this cfiect. The several substances which, in 
llieir present state, conipOFC the atmosphere and waters vi the 
globe, assunu'd the gaseous form, rose to the surface, and en¬ 
veloped the central mass, consi'^iiug of earths, nictaliic sub¬ 
stances, ftc. These, losing the great quantity of heat absorb¬ 
ed by the former, w liile pysring into the gaseous state, assum-- 
cd the solid rorrr, with a cry^talliE ition more or less perfect, 
according to local circumstances. Electric matter is supposed 
to have been present as another element in the chaoiic mass. 
It prr bnbly developed itself, while ilie equilibrium was broken 
by the changes just described ; and its agency may have been 
chiefly that which reduced the hydrogen, and a portion of the 
oxygen cvolvetl, to the state of water; while another portion 
of the waters of the globe was formed by the simple union of 
these gases in the nascent state. The tendency of the centrifu¬ 
gal force to throw off* the heaviest bodies towards the surface, 
was Counteracted by the explosive power of these clastic fluids 
and vapours, which transported tlnthcr the lightest materials 
on which their action was exerted. The coolings which took 
place suprrflcially, ni consequence of the rapid absorption of 
heat by^he nascent gases, must have prociiioed the consolida¬ 
tion of aTl exterior shdl, while the interior was yet in a state of 
fusion. '1 his crust, compressing the latter by its contraction^ 
and itself reacted upon by the various forces from beneath, may 
;^asi)y be conceived to have been rent open ia different places^ 
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snd the newly consolidated beds irregularly broken, displaced 
and removed from an horizontal into an inclined^ or even per¬ 
pendicular position. Hence, in great part, the various devia¬ 
tions from regularity in the present appearances of primitive 
Tocks. 

This, stripped of its details, seems to be the theory of M. 
Breislak, as to the original state of the globe, and the consoli¬ 
dation of our oldest strata. Wc will not object to him, that 
his postulates arc many and of great magnitude; his supposi¬ 
tions extensive and daring. We are wxll awai'c that the sul)- 
ject docs not admit of being otherwise treated ; and presume 
that most geological theories arc liable to similar objections. 
The principal novelty in his views (though perhaps only in 
part a novelty), is that of making use of the doctrine of la¬ 
tent caloric, to dispose of all the licat necessary to the con¬ 
dition ot igneous fusion in the globe- One class of elements 
in the chaotic mass, absorbs it, in consequence of a tenden¬ 
cy to the gaseous form: another class of elements give it up, 
and become consolitlated in so doing. In vindication of this 
idea, our author refers to the old experiment on the burning 
of phosphorus, from which it is inferred that the heat con¬ 
tained in a pound of oxygen, is sulFicient to melt G6 lib. of ice. 
£xtending this conclusion to the total weight of the attnnsphore 
surrounding the globe, he remarks ‘ how enormous must be the 
quantity of heat absorbed and rendered latent, by the pr*s-.agc 
of its constituent gases from the fluid to the aeriform state ! 
an inference of which wc certainly cannot deny the justness, 
whatever may be said of the more extended assertion, .that this 
absorption on the one side was equivalent to a total consolida¬ 
tion of all the otiier materials of the globe- We cannot equal¬ 
ly allow M. Breislak to strengthen his proof, by speaking of the 
absorption of heat in the formation of water. It is true, we 
have no definite idea or explanation of the state in which he 
supposes oxygen or hydrogen to have existed in the melted cha¬ 
otic mass; but it does not appear that his theory will permit 
him to suppose a less solid state, than that in which they oc¬ 
cur in water; and, if so, nothing can be gained from this 
source. • 

We may remark further of this hypothesis, that its applica¬ 
tion is chiefly to the primitive rocks nf the glol>e; and we find 
M. Breislak labouring under some difliculties to keep up the ap¬ 
pearances of an theory, in explaining the origin of 

transition and secondary rocks. He does, indeed, suppose, 
fhat the heat of the globe was not entirely lost by'the formation 
pf gases; that the central parts, compressed by the surround- 
crust, might long remain in a state of partial fusion j and 
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communicate something of their heat to the substance on the sur> 
face. But still his theory is that of final and total cooling, by 
interchange of heat among substances having difierent capa¬ 
cities for caloric; and he does not adopt the principle of the 
Huttonian theory, which provides for the consolidation of rocks, 
and the renovation of strata. 

We arc surprized, indeed, that M. Breislak should have, 
taken so little notice of a doctrine, which in some points ac¬ 
cords with his own views, and in others might have been veiy 
useful in modifying or enlarging them. At the end of this 
chapter, he gives a very brief sketch of Dr Hutton’s Theory, 
as illustrated by Professor Playfair; and accompanies it by a 
few critical remarks, chiefly seeking to disprove the idea of a 
continued central heat, siillicient to produce effects on the ac¬ 
tually existing strata. He seems to us, however, neither very 
strenuous, nor very successful in these comments. The Hut¬ 
tonian Theory evidently affords a more enlarged, and, we 
think, a more philosophical view, of the changes that have oc¬ 
curred on the earth’s surface, than that for which he contends. 
We say more enlarged—because its application may more suc¬ 
cessfully be made to the different classes of rocks; more philo¬ 
sophical—because its reasonings from the outset are more strict¬ 
ly founded on the observation of phenomena. The existence 
and the agency of subterraneous heat are not presumed by the 
Huttonian, till he has seen what he considers proof of them in 
astual appearances. He reasons upon the observed tendency 
to degradation of the earth’s surface ; upon the natural depo¬ 
sition of the materials thus separated ; upon the actual consoli¬ 
dation of strata, which plainly appear to have been composed 
from the materials of more ancient rocks; upon the present 
position of the strata; upon the particular appearances rf gra¬ 
nitic veins, whin dykes, &c.; upon the phenomena of volcan¬ 
oes, and other more casual evidences of internal heat. It is pos¬ 
sible, that some of his conclusions may he rendered erroneous 
by imperfect observation,—a defect which belongs to every theo¬ 
ry ; but still, all his elements are taken from nature, and com¬ 
bined on a just principle of reasoning. We speak the more 
pointedly on this subject, because the Huttonian ThSory haa 
been very unjustly censured by some of its adversaries, os a mere 
ingenious hypothesis, unsupported by research, or a knowledge 
of facts. 

M. Brdfclak’s Fourth and Fifth chapters treat of the indi¬ 
vidual rocks, classed into those which were formed during the 
first consolidation of the globe, and those formed subsequently 
to this event,—a division, which nearly corresponds with the old 
one, of primaiy and secondary rocks. To his long disquisitio^ 
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on Granite, we should apply the objection we have before made to 
the book at large, that it is too theoretical for an elcmentaVy work. 
On the much disputed point, as to the stratificatian of granite, 
M. Broislak adds little that is new. What surprizes us more, is, 
that he scarcely ev^n alludes to the existence or origin of gran- . 
itic veins, and speaks in the most cursory manner of the dif¬ 
ferent formations of granite, though these facts are of such ob¬ 
vious importance in geology. The truth seems to, be, that he 
is unwilling to admit the idea of any movement or projection 
of this substance while in a state of fusion; and he expressly 
declares his dissent from the opinions of Dr Hutton on this 
subject. The dissent is the more singular, because a great part 
of his proof of the crystallization of granite, as well as of sie- 
xiite, porphyry, and the trap rocks, from a state of igneous fu¬ 
sion, is founded on the observation of analogous appearances 
in lavas, and other volcanic products. It might be thought, 
that the pursuit of this analogy should have led him not to re¬ 
ject totally the notion, of some of the unstratified rocks having 
been fused and elevated at later periods than the first consolida¬ 
tion of the globe. 

Our author proceeds from granite to the other primitive 
rocks, stratified and overlying. He is more brief, atid less 
distinct upon these; and, with respect to marble, serpentine, 
and some others, scarcely ventures any decided opinion as to 
their origin. He wishes, indeed, to avail himself of Sir James 
Hall’s experiments, in proof of the probable igneous origin of 
marble; but to the benefit of these he is not fairly entitled, 
since his doctrine does not allow of the compression necessary 
to retain ti)e carbonic acid in a fixed state. It is evident that 
his theory continually labours, from too speedily setting to rest 
some of the great agencies which it employs. He has done too 
much for granite; too little for all the other classes of rocks. 

This remark is applicable to the account he successively gives 
of the transition and secondary stratas. Here, indeed, he in¬ 
troduces water as one of his agents; heated, during a certain 
period, by emanations of heat still continuing from the inner 
parts of the globe; and rendered, by this cause, and by the che¬ 
mical principles it contained, an active solvent of the materials 
afterwards deposited. 

' Le acque del mare primitivo, bollente ed animate, da moUi 
principi chiinici, potevano in qualche modo sciogliere o tenere sos- 
pese quelle terre che diedero origine alle rocce di transizione e se- 
condarie, le quali si andarono depositando a misura che dinii- 
nuiva Tintensita del calore. I gradi dunque di cristalUzzazione di- 
venivano sempre minori, come si diminuivano i gradi di calore, 
pcrchd a quest! corrispondeva una maggiore o minore soluziune delle 
terre.' 
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Refc, it will be seen, that M. Breislak's theory approaches 
somewh&t closely to the Wernerian, which elsewhere he is sa 
nnich disposed to censure; and he partially reco^izes, himselff 
this approach, in his comments on the opinions of M. Ebel» 
one of the advocates of this doctrine. It doles not appear that 
he regards heat ns concerned in the consolidation of the secon<- 
dary rocks, or in any of the more important changes they have 
undergone. All the statements in this part of his work have 
reference to chemical or mechanical deposition from water; and 
we no longer discern the Pliitonist, who has submitted the 
whole class of primitive rocks to fusion by fire. Entering thua 
far into the Neptunian doctrine, he subjects himself to many 
of its consequences; above all, to the necessity of supposing a 
repeated rise and depression of the waters, and of explain¬ 
ing their ultimate retreat from the higher parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

In speaking of the gypsum formations, M* Breislak con¬ 
ceives that they may have had their origin in the vapours of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, rising towards the surface, and passing 
through calcareous matter. He supports this idea by somd 
analogous plrenomcna in volcanic districts. As to the or-gin 
of rock salt, he docs not give any distinct opinion; speaking 
vaguely of intense emanations, which proceeded from the in¬ 
terior of the earth, still heated, producing these local depo- 
sites. He is rtjually unsatisfactory on the subject of coal; and 
appears only very partially informed as to the natural history of 
inis interesting mineral. 

In his Sixth Chapter, our author treats of dii&rent pheno¬ 
mena attending the consolidation of the globe. The first sub¬ 
ject is that of veins, and other metallic depots; and be criticizes 
with considerable justice the principles laid down by Werner^ 
in his * Theory of the Formation of Veins.' These principles 
we h:jd occasion to notice, and to comment upon, in our review 
of the work of tinit eminent mineralogist. M. Breislak proceeds 
to substitute a theory of his <»wn ; applicable, he conceives, to 
all true metallic depots, as distinguished from those, which af¬ 
ford merely the appearance of having been open fissures, filled 
subsequently by transported materials. He founds this theory 
on the principle, that a mass, composed of different elements^ 
may be placed under such circumstances, as to form within it¬ 
self certain centres of aitractioii; in such manner that the ho^ 
mogelAlous elements shall unite together, in separating them¬ 
selves from tljtt others which had been interposed. These cir- 
cumstances raa) occur, when the mass, not yet consolidated, m 
in a.fluid or vi>cid state: they may be renewed, when the force 
•f cobesion of the compound is so &r destroyed by the action 
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of fire or water, that the movements produced by correspond¬ 
ing attractions are in no degree impeded. This general prin¬ 
ciple, pupporled by particular examples from the mineral king¬ 
dom, he applies to the veins both in primitive and secondary 
rocks; with one importantdillorcnce, however, rendered neces¬ 
sary by his previous views, viz. that the veins in primitive rocks 
were fi>rnicd by such attractions taking place during a state of 
igneous fusion; while those in transition and secondary rocks, 
owe their origin to combinations taking place in water, or rather 
in the heterogeneous mixture of water, earths, metals, &c. to 
which he attributes these later formations. Here it will he seea 
that M. Hreihlak atrain approaches the confines of the Werne¬ 
rian doctrine; ditfering, iiowcvcr, in this, that he substitutes 
the idea of an elective attraction, contemporaneous with the for¬ 
mation of the rocks, for ihe tranquil precipitatKm of the Wer¬ 
nerian school. Inking place in open fisj^iircs, m Inch were subse¬ 
quently filled with the Iluid mcnstnuim from above. 

We have not room here to enter into any details on this ques¬ 
tion, which certainly is among the most iulertsling in Geology. 
Nor arc we dir^posed, indeed, to comment with any severity ou 
M. Breiblnk’s theory of veins, though it docs .'idinit the opera¬ 
tion of two such distinct causes, as fusion l)y fire and solution 
by water. It is perfectly pos?>iblCf or even proi)able, that each 
of these may have had ellect at diflerent times in their forma¬ 
tion ; and while the subject is still so far embarrassed by dillicul- 
ties, it would be unwise to reject totally either the one or the 
other agency. In this point, however, the HuUonian theory 
has an obvious advantage, in explaining the origin of veins, 
which have the appearance of being filled from beneath ; and, 
although the topic is one, upon which the Wernerians are ac¬ 
customed to claim for themselves a superiority, we are persuad¬ 
ed that they have generalized their views further than the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge will permit, and have laid down 
laws, where tlie exceptions are too numerous to allow of their 
standing as such. In many points, we think that M. Brcislak’t^ 
views as to the combination and disposition of the materials of 
veins, are capable of being more plausibly applied to actual ap¬ 
pearances. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied by considerntiorrs 
as to the couses of the great inequalities on the earth’s surface ; 
its mountain chains, hills, basins, and vallies; We have already 
eeen, that M. Breislak supposes these to be produced, in great 
part, by the-escape and particular direction of gases, during 
the first consolidatioti of the globe. He now inters mure at 
large into this idea ; and cites, ui confirmation of it, tlie general 
direction of all the loftiest Uiouiitain chains from tast to west ^ 
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vMcIi he conceives may have boon owing to the direction the 
torrents of gas received from tlie rotatory motion of the earth 
on its axis. This hypothesis is a bold one; and wc cannot help 
thinking that our author has generalized a little too much in ita 
behalft in the sketch he gives of the direction of mountain chains. 
We admit the greater number of the instances; but the excep-* 
tions are mure numerous than he is willing to allow; especiallv 
if we come to the secondary chains, for the elevation of which 
it is necessary to account, ns well as for that of the primitive 
rocks. We may remark too that he gives an insufficient degree 
of importance to the changes produced by different agents on 
the surface of the globe, subsequently to the first period of con¬ 
solidation. In commenting upon the opinions of Pallas, he 
again finds occasion to cx['rcss his belief, that no elevation of 
rocks l^y heat has taken place since that time; except in the 
partial instances of volcanic agency. Upon this topic, we have 
not leisure for any further comments, and must hasten to the 
concluding chapters of the work. 

The Seventh Chapter relates to Organic Fossil Remains ; a 
subject which M. Breisink treats at considerable length; rightly 
conceiving it to be of the highest interest as a part of geological 
science. The nrratigonieiU and short sketch which he gives of 
these fossil remains, are well calculated, on the whole, for an 
elemcHlary work. The labours of Cuvier, Blumenbach, Hum¬ 
boldt, and other scientific intjuirers, have indeed laid an admir¬ 
able foundation for research in this branch of geology; and we 
rejoice to find that the object is now generally prosecuted by 
mineralogists, with a zeal and accuracy proportioned to its im¬ 
portance. 7'he discovery of marine fossils at the height of ten 
or twelve tliousand feet above the actual level of the sea;—the 
fact that a great proportion of these, especially those contained 
in the older limestones, are now unknown to us, except in the 
ibssil stale;—the evidence they afford, in certain places, of a 
repeated alternation having taken place of marine and fresh wa¬ 
ter depositions;—the discovery, among the newer rocks and al¬ 
luvial strata, of innumerable l^nes of terrestrial arid amphibious 
animals, many of them of vast size, and no longer known to 
exist on the earth;—all these circumstances give testimony to the 
value of such researches in reference to the natural history of 
the globe. 

M. Breislak’s theory, as to ,the origin of the marine fossils, 
depends upoa|what we may call the Neptunian part of hia 
doctrine, thc^h well aware how strenuously he would object to 
this name, 'fne waters which deposited the transition and se¬ 
condary strata, though heated and in an agitated state, were 
capable, he thinks^ of supporting certain forms of animal life i 

S 
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, ' '^hich increased in variety during the later periods of dcposi- 
v; tioo. He considers that the strata, containing such fossil re- 
iniiBns, were formed in their present situation ; the waters, which 
lit that time, had a corresponding level, having since retired to 
one much lower. The latter phenomenon he attributes to the 
falling in of the crust of the earth in various places ; a passage 
being thus afforded into the great cavities in the interior, which 
may have been produced by the original unequal expansion of 
the ascending gases. This doctrine, in its main points, con¬ 
tains little that has not been suggested before; and we should 
only repeat old topics of discussion, in entering into any detail¬ 
ed argument on the subject. 

The two concluding chapters of the work relate to Volcanoes* 
and to the Basaltic Hocks. Our author’s intimate knowledge of 
the volcanic districts of Italy, gives great weight to all his remarks 
on the first of these subjects; and the chapter is certainly an in¬ 
teresting one; though there are several parts of it, particularly 
those developing his theoretical views, to which we find much 
reason to object. On the sketch which he gives of the different 
products of volcanoes, we have no remarks to make. His ob¬ 
servations are taken in great part from Vesuvius and the Campi 
Phlegrei; a district which affords a greater variety of^iroducts, 
and those of a more interesting nature, than any other volcanic 
* region of equal extent that has hitherto been made known to 
us. The primitive fragments ejected from this mountain ; the 
peculiar crystals, melaiiite, Icucitc, nepheiine, &c. existing in 
its ancient lavas; and the extraordinary quantity of muriatic 
acid evolved, as well in the gaseous as in the combiiied form* 
are circumstances so striking in the history of volcanic pheno¬ 
mena, that we are not surprized to find M. Breislak attaching 
himself to this spot* with a peculiar and almost personal inte¬ 
rest. Yet* notwithstanding this, and although he comes before 
us as a professed Plutonist, we are obliged to say, that we think 
his views too partial and limited as to the causes and extent of 
volcanic agency. His theory of causes, which was originally 
started many years ago, in application to Vesuvius alone, is 
very analogous to the Wernerian doctrine on the subject, and 
liable in ^eat part to the same objections. He considers that 
the local combustion of petroleum or bituminous matters, aid-, 
ed occasionally by the access of the waters of the sea, may be 
the origin of all the phenomena; and, whiU be at first a]:^ied to 
Vesuvius only, be now extends, though with some h^itatioo, 
to other volcanic districts. An argument in support of this opi¬ 
nion is sought for in a vague reference to the numbic of bitumi- 
hous springs existing in difiereot parts of the world. It is 
VoL. xxvil. NO; 53. . ; ■ - L 
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pcarcely noccssdh' to remark how insufficient such proof is, and 
how inadequate ihe cause assigned, to explain the variety and mag- 
nitude of the efTects in question. 

We may extend further our objection to M. BreisLik’s man¬ 
ner of (renting this subject; and remark, that he has not sufli- 
ciently pointed out those general and enlarged views of vol¬ 
canic mineralogy, which are so imoortant to the geological 
student. The living volcano, however magnificent and aw¬ 
ful as a spectacle to the senses, is yet, in many respects, less 
'interesting to the scientific observer, than those natural re¬ 
cords of past convulsion, over which ages have slept in si¬ 
lence, aud which receive no light from the history or tradi¬ 
tions of man. The actual volcano, it is true, exhibits a great 
variety of products, some w'hich cease to exist, when its ac¬ 
tion is at an end. Hut many of those products are merely su¬ 
perficial ; and limit, rather than augment our knowledge, by 
concealing from us those changes w'hicli are taking place be¬ 
neath. In the ancient and extinct volcanic formations, the hand 
of time has done for us what no art could efftxt; and by throw¬ 
ing off the surface, and making its bold sections of these rocks, 
it displays their inferior structure, show's us the effects of differ¬ 
ent modes of cooling, and different degrees of pressure, and 
teaches us the conditions which may influence crystallizatioti 
in its various forms. The field of observation here, is of tl>e 
most extensive kind; and much j'et remains to be done in it. 
Even excluding ail the disputed localities of basaltic rocks, we 
liave in Europe numerous districts, where the former agency of 
fire is marked by the most unquestionable traces. This is the 
case in France, Germany, Hungary, Sardinia, and peculiarly 
in Jtnly; and we own that wc arc surprized, in this account, 
that M. Brcislak should have entered so partially into the great 
general views which they suggest; more especially as, in the 
fi>Ilowit3g chapter, he professes to consider basalt as a volcan¬ 
ic product. Onr general knowledge of volcanoes, whether ac¬ 
tive or extinct, is rapidly increasing; and much has been re¬ 
cently added to it by the invaluable researches of HumbokU in 
the Andes and islands of the Atlantic; ainl by the observations 
of McKenzie in the northern volcanic region of Iceland. 

M. Ereislok notices, cursorily, the suggestion of Sir H. Da¬ 
vy, that volcanic phenomena may be owing to the admission of 
water or air to the metallic bases of the earths existing in the 
inteHor of the globe. He proposes two objections to this idea ; 
—the first ^pending on the great lightness of these xn^afiic bas¬ 
es the sc^nd liavJng reference to the quanti^ of beat, which 
][ie thinks would be too small from this cause to account for the 
actual effects. . To the latter, in particular, of these objections, 
wc can by no means accede. 
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' In one pai't'of this chapter, we find M. Breislak speaking of 
Tdlcanic appearances in the Orkney Islands and Hebrides; a 
statement which, in part at least, certainly requires correction. 
This is not the only instance in his work in which we discern in¬ 
accuracies relating to our own country. Some flagrant mistake!* 
occur, in a table of the heights of mountains, winch is prefixed 
to the first voliune; of which one or two examples may suffice- 
The highest mountain in England is said to be Picco Ruivo^ 
having an elevation of 5281 feet above the level of the sea. By 
a singular mistake, the estimate of Snowden is twice given ; in 
the first instance at 3842, afterwards at 3555 feet; Whernside, 
or Wnisrde^ as it is printed, is set down at 5010 feet. Errors 
of this kind are not creditable to a catalogue, and throw suspi¬ 
cion on its general accuracy. 

In the chapter on Bncalt, with which our author concludes 
his work, he brings various arguments to prove its igneous ori¬ 
gin ; apparently without adverting to the inconsistency of this 
wMth some parts of his preceding theory. He has limited the 
CJiuscs and influence of volcanoes; and deprived himself of the 
aid of the central heat, by confining its action to a particular 
class of rocks, aud to a certain perinti of time. In consequence 
of these diflicultics, and probably from his having had himself 
Tew opportunities of examining basaltic rocks in vriii, his dis¬ 
cussion of this topic is by no means complete or .satisfactory. 
He scarcely seems aware of the extent and peculiarities of these 
rocks; of iheir occurrence in veins or dykes; of their singular 
relation to coal; and of thcLr association with other rocks, and 
very remarkable position, in what Werner calis the ‘ newest 
‘ floetz trap formation. ’ Considering the interest which these 
objects have excited among geologists, we are surprized that M. 
Brcisluk should pass over them so superficially, and with so little 
regard to their influence upon every part of the science. 


Art. VIIL T'he History of the Church of Scotland^ from ihe 
Fsdablishmeni of the litfm'mation to the Revolution^ illustrate 
iug a most interesting period the Political History of' JBrz- 
tain. By George Cook, D. D. Minister of Laurencekirk. 
3 vol. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1815: 

\ • 

Tn spite of all the mockeries of tbeir^ reverend historian, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that Jack is at all a worse 
fellow than either Peter or Marti,n. The two last; indeed, 
have contrived somehow to make a better figure in the world, 
and alTect to look down on their Ifss opulent brother. Yet per* 

L 2 . 
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fiaps tnere are some particulars in ivhich it would be as well for 
them if they were to follow his example. At all events, the 
whole history of the*!e allegorical heroes must be allowed to be 
very important, and, when fairly detailed, will brinsr out many 
p^'inta of substantial identity in their character, which should' 
allay the nuitual animosities of their respective followers, and 
promote their final return to a state of brotherly concord and' 
aff’Ction. To the inhabitants of these united kingdoms in par¬ 
ticular, the prospect of such a consummation cannot fail to be- 
peculiarly interesting, as all the three churches, shadowed out 
in the allefforv, do not only exist among us, but each of them 
is actually by law estublishi dy in one part or oth^T of the British 
empire ; and the inhabitants of tbi^ inland have their souls con¬ 


signed to the cure of Episcop d or Presbyterian pastors, accord-^ 
ing as they happen to reside in England or Scotland. These 
churches, too, had all of them, in former times, a considerable, 
and one of them a mighty influence, on the civil government 
and their UiUtual hostilities, to which their alliance with the 
State gave a dreadful importance, produced effects w'hich are 
still perceptible, and suggest lessons which may still be usefuh 
At present, we mean only to stale one or two ooservations con¬ 
cerning the Scottish Church, which we conceive to be neither 
unimportant nor unscationablc. 

Protestant writers, in general, are apt to describe the Refor¬ 
mation as a struggle for religious freedom ; and the learned au¬ 
thor before u*::, distinguished as we think he is for the fairness 
and moderation, as well as the sagacity of his views, has very 
implicitly adopted the common opinion. Thus, in alluding to 
the intolerant spirit of the Covenant in the reign of Charles the 
First, he represents it as * destroying that free exercise of pri- 

* vate judgment, for which (he is pleased to say) the first re- 

* formers, to their immortal honour, had strenuously contend- 

* ed. ’ (vol. III. p. 65.) Now, we humbly apprehend that the 
free exercise of private judgment was most heartily abhorred 
by the fir«t Reformers—except only where the persons who as¬ 
sumed it bad the good fortune to be exactly of their opinion. 

For we may observe, in the place, that in the questions 
^concerning election, justification and grace, which occupy the 
principal department in the science of Theology, greater diver¬ 
sity of opiDTon was tolerated among the CathoUcs than among 
the early Protestants. Upon these subjects Catholic divinea 
debated with much freedom and vivacity ; and neither mcor^> 
the censures their Church, nor ceased to be regarded as gdod 
Christians, wiiether (hey if^voured the one or the ocher df ^cr 
two great schools which we are now accustomed to distinguisb 
as j^Hbinians and Calvinists. But botb X-uther and Ca)|p 
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'Opted tlie peculiar .tenets of this latter school exclusively, and 
in their utmost rigour; and these tenets were also stated a^ the 
true faith, in the third, seventh, eighth and twelfth articles of 
the Confession which was drawn up by our £rst Reformers in 
■Scoiland, and ratided by the Parlinmcnt in 1560. 

We may observe, in the next place, that the freedom for 
which our first reformers contended, did nut include any free¬ 
dom of dissent from the Athanasian creed. Grotius and Lard- 
ner, and Locke and Newton, these great and pious men, who 
were an h> nour to human nature, end the most illustrious ad- 
v<icates of Christianity, would have been adjudged by the first 
Refi rmers as well as by the Catholics, by Craiimcr and Knox 
AS well as by Bonner and B.'aton, to be worthy of death in the 
present world, and of everlasting misery in the world to come. 
The martyrdoms c f Servetus in Geneva, and of Joan Bocher 
in England, arc notable instances of the religious freedom which 
.prevailed in the pure and primitive state of the Protestant 
churches. 

It is obvious also, that the freedom for which our first Refor¬ 
mers so strenuously contended, did not, by any means, include 
A freedom to tlni.k as the Catholics thought; that is to s.ay, to 
think as all Eurt^pe had thought fur many ages, and as ihc 
greatest part of Europe tliought at that very time, and con¬ 
tinue to think to this very d.iy. The complete cstirpation of 
the Catholic church, not merely as a public establishment, but 
as a tolerated sect, was the avowed object of our first Reformers. 
In 1.760, by an act of the I’arliament which established the Re¬ 
formation ni Scotland, both the si 3 ers and hearers of mass, 
whether in public or in private, -wer*’, for llie first tiffencc, to 
suirer.^oririscation of all tlicir goods, together with corporal 

E mnshinent, at lire discretion of the magistrate: (hey were to 
c punislud by bnnidimcnt ior the second oilencc; and bijdeath 
for the third! (See Knox’s lIi.-.tory, p. 251. folio edition of 
17HL'.) 

We know wliat is urged in defmee of these violent measures; 
—that tire Catholic religion, at that time at least, was essenti¬ 
ally hostile to every other form of Christianity, insomuch, that 
reven the toleration of its worship was incompatible with the 
•safety of the Protestant interest. We must, however, beg leave 
to observe, tliat the first Reformers themselves, although they 
invc'ghed, with great vehemence, against die persecuting spi¬ 
rit of die Roman hierarcliy, yet rested their own cause on 
principles of the same description—principles .which, inde- 
pendendy of every consideration of self>dcfencc, demanded 
•the penreention of the Catholics even to death, as one of ’ 
^ moR sacred of Cliristuui duties. But as most of oiir 
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modern historians have been careful to keep this important sub-. 
jeet in the shade, it will be proper to bring it forward a little» 
for the consideration of those who are so fond of contrasting 
the terrible intolerance of the Catholic with the liberality of the 
Reformed Churches. 

In 1564, Maitland of Lethington, who was Secretary of State, 
and several noblemen who vrere attached to the court, invited the 
most eminent of the reformed clergy to a private conference; and 
Knox, in the Fourth Book of Iiis History, has recorded with great 
minuteness the debate which took place between himself and 
XiCthinuton on that occasion. The whoJtf passage is extremely 
curious ; and as the book is scarce, we shall furnish our readers 
with some extracts, sufficient to manifest the nature of that lios- 
tility w^hich our first Reformers wagetl with the Establitshed 
Church. After much reasoqing upon the Queen^s good dispo¬ 
sitions, and unhappy affection mr idols, Lethington says—• Our 
vjuestion is, whether'that we may and ought to suppress the Queen’s 
mass ? or whether that her idolatry shall be laid to our charge ? 
What ye may, said John Knox, by force, I dispute not: but wdiat 
ye may and ought to do by God’s express commandment, that can 
I tell. Idolatry ought not only to he suppreasedj hut the idolater ought 
to die the deaths unless lue tcill accuse God. I know, said Lethington, 
the idolater is commanded to die the death ; but by whom ! By 
the people nf God, said the other. For the commandment was made 
to Israel, as ye may read. That if it he heard that idolatry is commit^ 
ted in any one city^ that inqidsiiion shall be taken ; and if it be found 
trucy that then ike whole body of the people shall arise and destroy that 
ciiyy sparing in it neither many wamany nor child^ But there is no 
commandment given to the people to punish tlieir King, said the Se¬ 
cretary, if he be an idolater, I find no privilege granted unto 
kings, said the other, by God, more than unto the people to olFcnd 
God’s majesty .{Knoxy 

When Lethingloi'i stated, that Calvin and some others of the 
foreign Reformers had counselled their followers to be quiet and 
submissive even under persecution, Knox very truly and wisely 
observed, that this referred to Christians * so dispersed, that 
they have no other force but only to sob to God for deliverance.— 
That such indeed (he continues, p. 358) shduld hazard any fur¬ 
ther than these godly men wills them, I could not hastily be of coun¬ 
sel. But tny argument has another ground ; for I speak of a people 
assembled together in one body of a edmmonwedth, unto w'hotn 
God has given sufficient force tiot only to resist, but also to suppress 
all 'kindlkf open idolatry; and such'a people, yet again'' 1 affirm, are 
iound to keep their land clean and unpolluted.' , '• 

' When, in the course of the discussion^ Knox quoted the ex¬ 
ample of Jehu, who, even while be was a private person, receiv¬ 
ed a divine cpmuiandment to destroy the posterity o%Ahab 
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•We afe not bound to imitate extfaordinary examples, said Letbing- 
ton, (p. 360), unless we have like commandment and assurance. 
1 grant) said the other, if the example repugn to the law. But 
'where the example agrees with the law, and is as it were the execu¬ 
tion of God’s judgment expressed in the same, I say that the ex¬ 
ample approved of God'ikands to us in place of a commandment; 
For as God in bis nature is constant and immutable, so can he not 
damn Lcondcmn^ in the ages subsequent that which he has approv¬ 
ed in his servants before us. But in his servants before us, he bv 
his own commandment has approved, that subjects have not onh/ 
destroyed their hings for idolatry^ but also has [have] rooted out 
their xvhole posterity^ so that none of their race mus left after to em¬ 
pire above the people of God, Whatsoever they did, said Leth- 
ington, was done at God’s commandment. That fortifies my argu¬ 
ment, said the other ; for God by his commandment has approved 
that subjects punish kings for idojatry and wickedness by them com¬ 
mitted. We have not the like commandment, said Lethlngton. 
That I deny, said the other; for the co7nma7idmenty that the Ubdaicr 
shall die the deaths is perpetual as ye yourself have granted ; ye 
doubted only, who should be the executors against the king ; and I 
said, the people of God ; and have sufficiently proved, as 1 tliink, 
that God has raised up the people, and by his prophet has anointed 
a king, to take vengeance upon the king and his posterity, which 
fact God since that time has never retracted ; and therefore to me it 
remains for a constant and clear commandment to all people professing 
Godi and having the jmwer to punish vicc^ xvkat they ou^ht to do in 
the like case* * 

Dr M'Crie, in his excellent Life of Knox, p. 299, has sai l, 
in reference to this discussion between Knox and Lcthington, 
that ‘ both parties held that idolatry might justly be puui'>iicd 

• with death. ’ But this is not to do justice to his hero. We 
have seen that our root-and*branch Reformer went a great deal 
farther. In feet, it was not possible for the. most bigoted Ca¬ 
tholic to inculcate more distinctly the complete extirpation of 
tl)c opinions and worship of the Proicstants, than John Kiiux 
inculcated as a most sacred duty, incumbent on the civil govern* 
ment in the first instance, and, if the civil government is re¬ 
miss, incumbent on the peoph'*, to extirpate completely the opi¬ 
nions and worship of the Catholics, and even to massaae the 
Catholics, man, woman and child. 

• At present, every sect of CiirLstians will no doubt be shocked 
with principles so savage; but it has been pleaded in his favour, 
chat vehemently as he inculcated these principles, he did not 
practi^ what he preached. ‘ They [the Reformers] discovered , 
no disposition, says Dr M^Crie, to proceed .to capital piviishment, 
even when it was completely in their power. 1 never read, nor heard 
of an instance, in the time of our Iteformer, of a person being put 
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to death for performing any part of the Roman Catholic worship. 

the reason of this di.^confonnity between their opinions and their 
practice be askcd» it may be answered—their aversion to blood. ’ 
(Life of Kmxt p- 299.) 

we doubt not that this observation was applicable to 
most of the Protestant Nobility, and even to some of the Pro¬ 
testant Clergy; though in all sects the dergy, from obvious cau¬ 
ses, arc less guilty than the laity, of tolerating error. But wc 
scarcely think that Knox would have thanked his advocate for 
Jiis good-natured apology. It is a topic of repronefa, and not 
of praise, that aversion tc^ blood has preventra a magistrate 
from executing justice on a murderer,—or a general from sav¬ 
ing his country by cutting off an invading army; and to a per¬ 
son who believed what Knox believed^ it must have appeared 
incomparably worse, to spare the Papists, who were tlie mur¬ 
derers of souls, and whose idolatry was bringing down the wrath 
of heaven on the land. 

The apology, however, might be admitted, if these princi¬ 
ples had only been struck out in the heat of an accidental de¬ 
bate, without being gravely maintained in cooler moments. But 
the fact was widely different. The very same principles which 
our great Reformer defended with so^ much ardour and inge¬ 
nuity in his debate with Lethington, he dcliberatelv recorded 
for the public bcneBt, on different ocensiors, both before and 
after that celebrated conference. The account of them which 
we have quoted, is taken from the Fourth Book of his History; 
and the introduction to this book appears to have been writteri 
in May {K7wt, p. 282.) The same principles had been 
maintained by him ten years before, in his letter to the Queen 
Regent in 1556, which he afterwards published with additions 
and explanations in 1558; and they had been stated at greater 
length, and with equal intrepidity, in his Appellation to the No¬ 
bility, which was written soon after be left Scotland in Jul^ 
15.56, both which are engrossed in the folio edition of bia 
History. ... 

' The following quotations, we trust, will show that we are not 
guilty of exaggeration. * After that Moses had declared what 
was true religion, to wit, to honour God as he commanded, adding 
nothing to his word, neither yet diminishing any thing from it; linS 
after also that yehcmently he had exhorted the same lai^ to be ob^ 
iicrved, he denounceth the punishment against the transgressor^ in 
these WOT#: If thy brother, son, daughter, wife or neighbour, ifbooi 
thou lovesCas thine own life, solicitate thee secretly, saying,“mt’us 
go serve other Gods, whom neither Uiou nor thy fathers'have known,' 
consent not to him, hear him not, let not thine eye spare him, show 
him no indulgence or favour, hide him not, but utterly kill him ; let 
' ihv hand be first upon him, that he may be slato, and after, the handl 
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of Uie whole people. Of these words of Moses, are two things ap¬ 
pertaining to our purpose to he noticed. First, that such as solici« 
tate only to idolatry, ought to Le jmnuhed to deaths without favour or 

respect of persons.The second is, that 

the punishment of such crimes as arc idolatry, blasphemy, and others 
that touch the majesty of God, doth not appertain to kings and chief 
rulers only, but also to the whole body of that people, and to every 
member of the same, according to the vocation of every man, and 
according to that possibility and occasion which God doth minister 
to revenge the injury done against his glory, what time that impiety 
is manifestly known.'—* I fear not to adiim, (he adds, in a subse¬ 
quent part of the Appellation), that the Gentiles (I mean every city, 
realm, province or nation among the Gentile*!, embracing Christ 
Jesus aud his true religion) be bound to the same league and cove¬ 
nant that God made with his people Israel, what time he promised 
to root out the nations before them, in these words, Beware that 
thou make any covenant with the inhabitants of the land, &c. but 
thou shalt destroy their altars, To this same law, I say, and 
covenant, are the Gentiles no IrtiS hound than sometime were the 


Jews, whensoever God doth illuminate the eyes of any multitude, 
province, people or city, and putteth the sword in their own hand, 
to remove such enormity from among them, as bclore God they 
know to be abominable* Then, 1 say, are they po less bound to 
purge their dominions and country from idolatry than were the 
Israelites, what time they received the possession of the land of Ca¬ 
naan. And moreover, 1 say, it any go about to erect and set up 
idolatry, or to teach defection from God, after that the veiity hath 
been received and approved, that then not only the magistrates to 
whom the sword is committed, but also the people, are bound by that 
oath which they have made to God, to revenge to the nUennost of 
theirpowf the injury done to his Majesty. ’ {Histori/t p. 4 jM.) 

If the reader is shocked at these principles, aud at what he 
may probably conceive to be an unwarranted extension of the 
commandment for the destruction of the Canaanites, he may 
perhaps be comforted, by learning from the same high autho¬ 
rity, that although many Catholics contrive to save appear¬ 
ances, and impose on the world, yet every Catholic is in reality 
an abandoned reprobate, as bad us a murderer, and cannot pos¬ 
sibly be otherwise. This we find explicitly stated in his famous 
letter to the Queen Regent, both as it was first written in 1556, 
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meon)^ lurketh in the heart, it is impossible but that at one time or 
other it shall produce pestilent fruits, albeit peradventure not openly 
pefiwe men, yet before God, no less odious than the facts of mtir- 
dererSf publicans and harlots; and Uierefore in my former letter I 
j|afd, that superfluous it was to require reformation of maaaera where 
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tl)c religion is corrupted. Which yet again I repeat^ to the end 
that your Grace more deeply may weigh the matter.’ 
p. 422,) 

But perhaps the most striking evidence how deeply these prin¬ 
ciples were roolcJ in Iin heart, apoears in the remoF'.e with which 
heconles^e^, but without montiomn;^ particulars, that at one time 
he had so Tar yieUied to humaniiyor piudence, as to employ his 
indueuce in moderatiii<; the /am! of some of his brethren in the 
/rood emse* ‘ Vor (he says) God had not only given unto me 
knowledge and tongue to make the impiety of that idol [[the massj 
known in to the reulm, but he had given me credit, with many, who 
tvoitld have put in exentiion God^A jud^nmits, (what these were in his 
opinion, have abundantly seen), if 1 would only have consented 
thereto: but careful was 1 of the common tranquillity, and so 
loth was I to have offenJed those of whom I had conceived a good 
opinion, that in secret conlereiice with earnest and zealous men, 1 
travelled rather to mitigate, yea to slacken that fervency that God 
had kindled in others, than to animate or encoux.ige them to put 
their hands to the Lord’s work ; •tvhtiein I un/einned/i/acknoxv/edge 
^lyself to have dojjc most tvickedl^^ and from the bottom of my heart 
do ask of my God grace and pardon, for that f did nor what in ma 
lay to have suppressed that idol in the beginning.' (History, 287}- 

For our own part, we are tenqdcd to ascribe lhi>. coulcbsioii to 
that excessive tenderness of conscience with winch some men 
are apt to be distressed, in those very cases, where all the world 
conceive them to have excelled the most: for it is not easy to 
discover that at any period he had not done every thing in liis 
pow'cr for the suppression of the Catholics ; insomuch that if he 
i»ad attempted more, he must have been infatuated with a degree 
of imprudence which might well be called insanity, a feature 
which, notuithstauding all his vehemence, never appears to have 
belonged to liL character. AVe presume not, however, to assort, 
in opposition to his own confession, and at this distance of time, 
that he never w as betrayed into any inconsistency between his 
principles and practice. But wc think it appears in sulHcicnt 
evidence, that during ten long and trying years he most earnest¬ 
ly inculcated, both by word and by writing, the same principles 
which he maintained in his debate vvit,h Lethington ;—priciples^ 
of which we must say that we receive a very inadequate idea 
from some of our modern histories; but wliich, as w^ have 
them at first hand from Jiimsclf, are to the full a< bloody and into- 
lerent as ai^ that were ever maintained by the Roman CutU^lics* 
the best, then, the true state of the matter is thi5:-^tbe 
cullies actually did persecute j but our first Reformera only 
preached persecution, without having the heart to carry it into 
But, before wc admit even this, we must consider how 

they actually possessed the power, and whether they could, 

s- ' ' 
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with any reasonable hope of ^uccess• venture farther than they 
did in ihcir arictnpts to exercise it. 

From the be^inninfj; of the lloforniation in Scotland, till its 
settlement by the Parliament in July 1 JCiO, the Catholic was the 
established religion, as it had been for ages before. If, during 
t/us period, the llcfornicrs had inilicted death on the sayers and 
hearers of mass, they must have been irgArded as atrocious as¬ 
sassins of their countrymen, for conforming to what all parties 
Icncw to be the law of the land. But, without dwelling on this 
legal topic, which, for any thing we know, would not have prov- • 
cd a very eifcctual obstacle, wc are to iciunnl>er that during the 
whole of this period the Protestants were either a feeble party, 
dispersed and unorganized, or they were engaged in an arduous 
struggle against their own Government and the French auxili¬ 
aries, which they were unable to bring to a succcs^^ful ci>nclu- 
sion without the aid both of English money and EngiMi forces. 
Even so late us October when they ventured to is^ue u 

proclamation suspending the Queen Regent from her authorilj, 
they found themselves in a situation extremely erilical. In set. 
with treacherous frientls, and protected by ill-j)aid and mutinous 
soldiers. * The Queen [Regent]’ says Knox in his history, 
p. 18S, * had amongst us her Uisurej Espyells, who did not only 
signify to her what wus our Cjlate, bat aUo wh.it w’as our purposi', 
counsel and devises. Some of our ow-n conipany were vehemently 
suspected to be the very betrayers of all our secrets; for a boy of 
the Officialis of Lothian, Mr James Balfour, wai t*^^cen carr)ing u 
writing w'hich did open the most secret things that were devised in 
the counsel, &c. The men of war (hir the most patt men without 
God or honesty) made a mutiny because they lacked a pait of their 
wages ; they had done the same thing at Linlithgow before, whoij 
tlicy made a proclamation that they would serve any nun to sup¬ 
press the Congregation, and set up the Mass again. ’ It w'as not till 
the pueification on the 8th of July 1300, that the Protestants 
were in a situation to gw* i/ie Inw; and then, tt must be con¬ 
fessed, they lost but little time in making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the su|>|)ression of idolutiy. For, on the iTth of 
July, that is*to say, on the ninth day after the pueification had 
been proclaimed, the Parliament established the Prototant. 
Church to the exclusion of every other; and, on the "2Hh of 
the following month, bound the JudgC'i, by the sraiuie already 
mentioned, to pronounce sentence of death against every per¬ 
son convicted ior the third time of attending mass even in the 
most private manner. 

Tiiat no capital execution followed immediately upon this 
]aw, is by no means surprising. The affairs of the Protestanti^ 
Were still uncertain s the law itself had not received the sanction 
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of the sovereign^ to whom it was well known it must be ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable; and who might insist, with some plausi¬ 
bility, that it was n<»t quite consistent with the artirles of pacifi¬ 
cation which had just been settled, {ILs/orij, 229.) Ii was to 
be feared, also, that France, notwithstanding her internal dis¬ 
sensions, might still bo extremely troublcs'ime. ‘ Tlie papists 

* W'ere proud,' says Knox, * for they looked for a new ar-ny 
f from France at the next spring, and thereof was there no 

* small appearance, if God had not otherwise provided, * (n. 257.) 
The Scotch Catholics themselves, though clucked for the pre¬ 
sent, were still a numerous party. The English arm} had de¬ 
parted on the i6th of July, (p. 234-); and the reformers knew 
with what difficulty they had procured the suerours from Eliza¬ 
beth, who was not disposed to quarrel with France, and waa 
very far from lieing friendly to the form of the proiestant reli¬ 
gion now established in Scotland, which breathed too much of 
the same spirit with the puritans in her own kingdom. In such 
a situation, whatever might be the intentions of the two parries^ 
or however they might endeavour to overawe, by ihrcaunings 
or by occasional riots of the populace, it was most natural for 
both of them to abstain for a 6eac;on from any regular sy'^tem of 
bloodshed, either by the civil or military power. Besides, wc 
cannot but suppose that the Catliolics, at the prcseni juncture, 
would be extremely cautious not to expose themselves to the 
possibility of being detected in the crime at which the deadly 
i>tufute was levelled. And indeed, without proceeding to capi¬ 
tal punishment, an experiment so h izardous in the unsettled 
state of public afiairs, the Protestants iiad contrived to accom¬ 
plish a wonderful purification of the land, which cannot be bet¬ 
ter exprcbsed than in the following triumphant exclamation of 
our great Reformer.—What adulterer, what fornicator, r.hat 
^ known mass-monger or pestilent papist, dursl have been seefi 

* inpubUck^ within any reformed town within this realm, before 

* that the Queen arrived ?' {Histortj^ p. 282.) 

The Queen’s arrival produced a material change;, that is to 
say, it mitigated the intolerance of the Protestant nobility; 
though it was far from producing the same effect on the clergy. 
The Protestants were at this time in complete possession of we 
government; the Catholics having neither power, nor vote ia 
MC council, (p. 285} ; but then we must not forget, that the 
Governmem was possessed, not by the Protestant clergy^ but,^ 
by the Profistant nobility; and in reasoning from the contrust 
so often stated between the conduct of the Protestant and Ca- * 
tholic churches, it is of the utmost importance that we should 
fkeep in view the great difference in the situations of dbdr re-^ 
spective hierarchies. The dignitaries of the Catholic church,' 
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during Its legal establishment^ were wealthy and powerful lords, 
who in a great measure directed the civil government, and thus 
enjoyed ample means of executing vengeance on their enemies. 
But the Protestant clergy in Scotland, at the time the Re- 
formation, were small stipendiaries, dependent on the civil go¬ 
vernment, which, during the whole of Knox's life, and many 
years after bis death, thought proper to retain them in very 
humble poverty. Such a clergy possessed only spiritual wea¬ 
pons; and it docs not appear that they were backward in using 
them, Ihougb we hear many lamentations that they laboured in 
vain. The celebration of masa^in the Queen’s chapel was per¬ 
mit! cd and defended by a council, where no Catholic had either 
power or vote, and in particular by Lord James Stuart, who 
was afterwards Earl of Murray, and Regent, the strenuous and 
steady supporter of the Reformation, ‘ the man whom,' Knox 
says, ‘ all the godly did most reverence.' A law iade-jd was 
afterwards enacted, making it capital, on the very first ofiencey 
to say mass any where except in the Queen’s chapel; but this 
was in fact a parliamentary confirmation of the liberty which 
fihe had at first assumed in opposition to Parliament. 

Though we believe, therefore, with Dr M^Crie, that in Knox's 
life no person was punished capitalhj for performing any part of 
the Catholic worship, we do not exactly sec how this omission 
can be imputed to our great Reformer, or to the clergy. 
Nothing could be more earnest than their remonstrance^ no¬ 
thing more awful than their warnings, against this impious to¬ 
leration of idolatry ; but so it was, that all their warnings and 
remonstrances served only to disgust the Protestant nobility. 
And during the distracted state of public affairs, and the hos¬ 
tilities between the Protestants themselves, from the period of 
the Queen’s marriage till after Knox's death, it does not appear 
that any of the factions who successively assumed the govern¬ 
ment, ever showed the least inclination to indulge the clergy 
with the execution of an idolater. The clergy, however, did 
what they could ; they fuifilled with zeal the duty of good watch¬ 
men ; they solicited, both in public and private, for the strict 
execution of the against papists; they sounded the alarm 
with all their might; and it was not their fault if their alarms 
were disregarded, and their solicitations evaded. 

Here it will not be improper to produce, from the testimony of 
Jfnox himself, one or two instances of the variance between the 
Government and the Protestant clergy with respect to toleration. 
The very next Sunday after the fir^t celebration of mass, as we 
read in his history, p. 287, ‘ John Knox inveighing against idolatry, 
^owed what terrible plagues God had Uken upon realms and na-/ 
tiens for the d^e; emd added/ that Ou^ mass, (there were no more ' 
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suflercd at the first) was more fcarfo! unto him, than if ten thou¬ 
sand armed enemies \vere landed in any part of the realm, of pur¬ 
pose to suppress the whole religion. For, 4:aid he, in our God there. 
is strength to resist and confound multitudes, if we unfeignedly de¬ 
pend upon him ; whereof heretolbrc wc have had experience ; But 
when wc join hands with idolatry, it is no doubt but that both God's 
amiable presence and comfortable defence will leave us ; arid what 
shall then become of us ? Alas, I fear that experience shall teach 
us, to the grief of many. At tlioe words the Gniders of the Court 
^nochedj and plainly spake that such fear was no point of their faith; 
it was beside his text, and was a very untimely admonition. ’—The 
fourth book of the hi.-tcry tielatls the lamentable backsliding of 
the Rulers after the Queen’s arrival; and in the introduction 
to it, we find the fidlowing passage.—‘ Whence, alas, comclh 
this miserable dispersion of God’s ]>coplc within this realm this da}', 
in May 1566 ? And what is the cause that now* the just is compell¬ 
ed to keep silence, good men arc banished, murderers and such ns 
are known unworthy of the common society, were put 

in due cxccnliony bear the whole regiment [rule] and swing w ith¬ 
in this realm ? We answer, bccau'^e that suddenly the most part of 
US declined from the purity of God’s word, and began to fiillow the 
world, and so again shook hands with the Devil and wdth idolatry, 
as in this fourth book we will hear. For while that Papists were so 
confounded, that none within tlie realm durst more avow the henrinff 
and f>f masSy than the thieves of Liddisdaic durst avoiv their 

stouth [robbery] in the presence qf an upright Judge; there were 
Protestants found, that ashamed not at tables and other open places 
to ask, Why may mU the Queen have her mass, and the form of her 
religion ? What can that hurt us or our religion ? And from these ^ 
two, *Why and What, at length sprang out this affirmative,—The * 
Queen’s Mass and her Priest will we maintain ; This hand and this 
Rapier shall fight in their defence. The inconveniences were shown 
both by tongue and by pen. But the advertisers vocre judged to be 
men of unquiet sjnriU ; their credit was defaced ai the hands of such as 
before were not ashamed to have used their counsel in matters of greater 
importance These, and the like reasonings, took sucli deep 

root in flesh and blood, that the Truth of God wjts almost forgot; 
and from this fountain, to wit, that flesh and blood was, and yet 
alas is, preferred to God and to his Mmcngara nebuking vice and 
vanity, hath all our misery proceeded-’ (Hist. p. S82.) 

The message which they brought we have heard already, as it 
was delivered, in the presence of the Clergy, from our great , 
mer’s mouth to the Nobles and Rulers at the celebrated 
^cc aJr^dy mentioned. The effect of this message on 
whom it was delivered^ is shortly but emphatically expressed 

in these words, which iinmedifttciy follow his flecountol^; 
itlift con%ence: ‘ After whtcli time, the minist^s, which were! 
:-:^ctilled precise, were holden of all the coarUers as mokstehs; t 
p. 3C6. , 
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We have no intention to jn’?tify the courtiers for using so 
uncourtly a term. It is not feir to apply harsh terms to mes¬ 
sengers ; and we think it would have been better, though per¬ 
haps very ineffectual, if the noble Lords h>'d stated, as they 
Blight have done with equal politeness a/id justice, ‘ That 
the reverend gcfitlemen could not be sufficiently praised for 
their zeal and intrepidity in the service which they had under¬ 
taken ; but really there appeared to be sonic small mistake in 
the business;—that the Orcek and Hebrew instructions on 
which the reverend gentleni'^n acted, were pretty v'^luminous, 
written at different limes and on different occasions, vahd con¬ 
tained a great variety of message'^, fcvi ral of which the pre¬ 
decessors of the prr^ent messengers had I'^nor delivered to 
the parties for whom alone they were into’idjd : and ilmt this 
■w'as humbly apprehendMl to be the predic^'iuont of xhiv particu¬ 
lar message which oNlr Knox had enforced uuli so much nhility 
and eloquence. * But we have no business at jirtseot either to 
censure or justify the courtiers. AW diat we aim nt is to vindi¬ 
cate our first Uefornitrs from the charge of gro-s inconsistency 
between (heir principles and practice ; and we tlm k it appears, 
from unexceptionable cvi^lcncc, not oidy tliar a g''er.t variance 
existed between the IVolcstant Clergy and (Government, but 
also, that if the Government had followed the duvetit^ns of the 
Clergy, the Catholics would have hcen extirpated In the sw'^rd. 

But whatever w’C may think of the intofTance of f>ur first 
lloformcrs, we ought never to forgot the bonodts which have le- 
sultcd from the Keformation. Although that impoiluut event 
was soinctinos di-graced in Scotland, by riots c f those whom 
Knox calls the nts-ral it was, in fact, coiuiuctcd and 

accomplished by a great party of ibe noble'-, t^gctlicr with some 
persons distinguished by their talculs and learning, ns well as by 
their popular eloquence; and whatever might have been the va¬ 
rious motives which ins'igated this powcriul combiration, civil 
liberty was undoubtedly promoted by their conflict with the Go¬ 
vernment and the Fi'-t ihlished (Jhurch. TJic despotism of the 
Prelates was destroyed; mul the despotism of tlie Court was 
cliecktd by a wcll-regnlaud opposition, composed of men of in¬ 
fluence ajiid abilities, 'rim nobles were cnliuhtt ned by the ir learn¬ 
ed coadjutors ; the ambiuon and rjjimaty of the Protestant cler¬ 
gy were counteracted by the ambition and rapacity of the no- 
and not a little utieniion was shown, ujxm all side®, to the 
inclinations and instruction of the people. The Catholics, in¬ 
deed, suffered ha^dship^ and ii^dignilies beyond M*bat either jus¬ 
tice or sound policy could warrant; but great advantages were 
gained by the nation in genenj, and tl|C seeds were sown uf 
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still greater advantages to succeeding generations,-~whOf unfor- 
tunitcly, have nnt alwap known how to reap them. 

The Rcfiirmation was also the dawn,, through a clouded 
dawn, of religions freedom. The reforming clergy, indeed^ 
seem to have had no other intention but to erect another infalli* 


ble and persecuting hierarchy in the place of that which they 
had overthrown. Rut their own example could not fail to be 
followed. Rven the absurd interference of the civil government 
could not, in this country, long protect the new system from 
the frt^ examination to which they themselves had subjected that 

g reat establishment, whose authority, for so many ages, it was 
eld impious to question. The very first Reformers were divid¬ 
ed against themselves. Besides the unsuccessful contest of Knox 
with the nobles, for the complete suppression of idolatry, he had, 
not sufficient influence to preserve in Scotland that pure form of 
Presbyterian government to which be was fondly attached, or to 
banish from the Church of England those garments and cere¬ 
monies, which gave great bfience to himself, and still greater to 
n very numerous party of the Protestants in both kingdoms. 
And thus gradually arose that multiplication of sects, which^ 
although inconsistent with the exclusive dominion asserted by 
all the tliree Established churches in their turns, is perhaps, af¬ 
ter all, the state of things most favourable, both for the discove* 
ry of truth, and fur the public peace. 

But there is one change deserving of particular notice, for 
which we aie Indebted to the Reformation } a change, which, 
although accomplished with a harshness and injustice altogether 
unnecessary, was most indispensably requisite, both for civil 
and religious freedom, for the safe^ of the State, as weU as the 
purity of the Church j we mean the reduction of the immense 
temporalities of the clergy.—While human nature continues 
what it is, every community may be expected to nifsue its own 
aggrandizement as far as may be consistent with prudence,— 
and often a great deal fiuther: And it will not scruple, for the 
puitic good, to employ means to which no person of proper 
feelings could reconcile himself in his private concerns. Now^ 
|he Church is a community which naturally identifies both^ts 
leinporal prosperity, and its spiritual dominion, with the ctar.^ 
Old,interests of mankind; and it is only thus that we can ac¬ 
count hr many transactions which astonish us in ecclesiaitiCa} , 
Jbistory. But at the period of the Reformation, and lofljtf 
fore it^he Catholic Church, in almost every nation 4111 £«> 
rope, liad, from causes quite unconn^ted with its doctrina^ ac- 
, Jmmen^ possessions, which endowed its dignitaries mth ^ 
p&ccly ]Kvenues« ScoUas|dy half >the property of the king- 
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dom is enili to linve brionjred to the clcr;»y. It is easy to con- 
fceive wiiflt poweriul means such a body must have possessed for 
tontroiil)ng the Government ns well as the people. The mere 
trircuinvtnnce, that <-o vast a proportion of the national wealth 
Jiad become the un.iiiennble property of a society distinct in 
its habits and i>>tercsts from the rest of the country, niu:t of 
itself have bestowed on the clergy a political preponderance 
extremely dangerous; and this preponderance would be won¬ 
derfully increased, particularly in the darker ages, by the awful 
Mifluence of the spiritual cliaractcr. The State wnrf constrained 
to court the friendship of the Hierarchy, which could be so use- 
fill an ally, and so formidable an enemy; and which, in fact* 
Was sometimes an overmatch for the mo-jt poweiful princes. 
Besides, from the learning, as well as the wealth, of the clergy* 
fhc great cfliccs of the State were, in those times, monopolized 
by the prelates ; and the temporal I.ords, and even the Kings* 
became interested in the prosperity of a Church, which held 
forth such splendid dignities to be enjoyed by their sons and 
brothers. When these circumstances are considered, we can¬ 
not wonder at the result. We cannot wonder that persons of 
the most unworthy character, but of powerful families, should 
sometimes find their way to the highest ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ments : We cannot wonder* tliat, in this intimate connexion* 
kings and priests were sometimes infected with each other’s . 
vices; that kings were inflamed with the bigotry of priests* 
and priests with the pride of kings; that they sometimes unit> 
ed in a dreadful league against the rights and liberties of the 
people; and that the selflsliness and cruelty of worldly ambition 
sometimes disgraced the transactions of the mitred chiefs: Wd 
cannot wonder, in short, that the clergy, like other men, were 
corrupted by wealth and domifiion-^xorbitant wealth and the 
transcendent power of spiritual dominion: We cannot wonder 
that they sometimes stooped to improper arts for seeming this 
proudest of all supremacies; that th» regarded heretics and re¬ 
formers, as the disturbers of the world* as the common enemies 
of Church and State*—and exerted against them thatjealou* 
end merciless hostility* with which great wealth and dominioM 
always are, and (where so many are eager for their plunder}* al- 
mrra must be guarded. 

This is the true secret of the terrible intolerance and raer<^ 


t persecutions of the Catholics of old—Not that their bigotipr 
worse, but (bat. their wealth was greater;—not ^at their 
4pttrines were mme immoral or absurd* but that their posses- 
iMns were more precious* and their power of maintaining them 
liroportionably more inrc^tibjg* This is the plain and natand 
fox. so^TXi. no. 5S. M 
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account of those enormities which have unquestionably disgrao* 
ed the Roman Catholic far bevond any other Christian chui^.. 
—bur which would have equally' disgraced any other church ing, 
the same situation. But no other Christian church has beent' 
placed in the same, or nearly in the same situation;—no other 
Christian church has been exposed *to the same, or nearly the 
same temptations, or possessed the same or nearly the same op¬ 
portunities to execute the dictates of spiritual intolerance, and 
spiritual ambition. We know, however, what Knox thought 
it his du^ to do, if he had only possessed the power $' and we 
know it from his own repeated declarations deliberately record¬ 
ed by himself. We know also, that the reformed Church of 
Scotland, in its primitive purity, asserted the same lofty preten¬ 
sions as the Roman hierarchy. Fur in a solemn remonstrance 
addressed by the first reformers in 1559 to Uie nobility of Scot¬ 
land, this memorable declaration remains for the edification of 
posterity ; —* Ye ma}' perchance contemn and despke the ex¬ 
communication of the Church (now by God’s mighty power e- 
rectcd among us) as a thing of no force; but yet doubt we nothing, 
but that cur Church and the true ministers of the same, have the 
tame pexver which our master Christ Jesus granted to his apostles in 
these-words, whose sins ye shall forgive shall be forgiven, and 
** whose sins ye retain shall be retained. ” {HUtary, p. 133.) And 
the very same superhuman authority is to this day asserted by 
the Protestant Church of England; for to every young gentle¬ 
man who is admitted to the priesthood, the bishop, in the very 
act of ordination, addresses tne same verba solennia of awful im¬ 
port, but with a most emphatic variation of the pronoun from 
the plural to the singular npmber j—** whose sins thm forgivesc 
*'* they are forgiven $ and whose sins thou retainest they are rc^ 
tainM. ” To this day also the ecclesiastical constitutions and 
■canons of the aame Church denounce excommunication, not a- 
cainst her own clergy alone, but against every person who dis- 
^proves of thia formula of ordination ; and enjoin that he shdl 
not be refitored urithout the Archbishop's permission, and a pub¬ 
lic revocation of his ' mieked error. * 

Wc do not believe that the temporalities of the established 
'Cihurch of England are sufficient to render her formidable .1^, 



^y-aatever, tnereiorr, may oe tne case witn tbe eccieua 
oonstil^ns apd.t^nons, it must be imputed to tbe civil gov 
megyMlae, jf any traces of vreligious intoleratice remain in 

indeed we cannot {>m peritt^e dhrs^ves" 
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Church would consult her real dignity, if she erased from hei^ 
>;;ii^Mdards.thosc lofty pretensions and disr^arded anathemas, sO 
' ^scnrdant with that pure and humble and benevolent piety 
a^hich is the general spirit of her admirable liturgy. But the 
Church has a right to judge for herself; and, if she still think 
proper to retain these pretensions and anathemas, they will cer¬ 
tainly be valuable, both as a historical document, and, more¬ 
over, as a constant warning, fairly and honestly published by 
herself, of what may be expected as soon as the Church and 
State shall be as much identified, or as soon as the Chuirtdi shall 
be as powerful as in the days of old. 

That a Protestant church, when it happens unfortunately to 
be backed by the civil Government, can persecute as stoutly 
as the Roman Antichrist himself, is but too well exemplified 
in the History of Scotland. In the reigns of Charles the Se¬ 
cond and of his brother, a Protestant prelacy, in alliance witfii 
a Protestant administration, outstript the wishes of these ar¬ 
bitrary monarchs in the persecution of their Protestant coun¬ 
trymen. It is needless to weary ourselves or our readers 
with disgusting details, which the curious in martyrology 
may find in various publications. Every body knows, that 
the martyrdoms were both numerous and cruel; but perhaps 
the comparative mildness of the Catholic Church of Scotland is 
not so generally. known. Knox has investigated the matter 
with commendable diligence, but has not been able to muster 
more than eighteen martyrs who perished by the hand of the 
executioner, from the year 1500, when heresy first began, tiH 
.'1^59, when the Catholics had no longer the power to persecute^ 
.. The names of these persons, with seyeral interesting particulars 
i^ncerning some of them, will be found in pages 6, 19, 22, 40 
and 62 of Knox’s history. It is indeed a horrid list; bfit &r 
short of the numbers who, during the twenty-two years imniB- 
diately previous to the Revolution, were capitally executed .p 
Scotland, for the * 'wicked error ’ of sejparatiou from the worsbi 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.'' “ ’ 

Such was the cruelty of a Protestant Church, when in alU- 
pnee with a profligate and tyrannical adininistraUon. .On the 
.^jbther hand, if the Church is destitute of political power, and'lf 
SlAte rem^bers its duty and dignity so far, that it s^nnto 
tha of a particular sect, but reigns the commbb andfhat** 
guardian of all the sub|ects, then, whether the church ia 
^^ratatant or. Catholic, and however iatolnftahi her pretensimsa 
be,-;;!|lhei^l gradually.acquire those baj^ of forbearance 
ge&ei 7 ^:cHtttityi which become thoap.wh^ainejthe miutnters, 
t of the Old TestBiUi^i\CB]|u hot of This ala(? .hlw i 

kntly ithe histiS|^^4i»)ffond, 
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though ^.e State hn<t not quite fulBIted the condition which i%^ 
supposed. The Church of John Knox* that * breathed odt 
thrcatenings and slaughter, * first against the Catholics, and a(^ 
terwards with not leas fury against the EpiscofWis, ha^ been hap* 

E ily couverted by abetter light; she no\v sees, without appre*, 
enaion or jealousy, the sectaries admitted by law as freely as 
her own disciples to every honour and emolument of the State j 
and she even addre^^sed the Tim ne in behalf of the injured 
Catholics of a si«slcr kingdom. She wants many things indeed 
which, jp tiie opinon of many, ai‘o essential to an K<!tab]isbccl 
Church. Her Ministers havp no representative in fith^T House 
efParliamcnt; not even an elective franebiw'from their benefices, 
along with the lay electors: there are no dignities to reward her 
Ministers, and no Bishops to superintend them. They arc 
merely a parochial clergy with modernle revenues, and nnt like- 
Jy, wc think, to be much corrupted by better revenues than wc 
Icar they have any chance of obtaining. And there is still ano* 
Uier strange anomaly which deserves to he mentioned:—The 
ecclesiastical courts arc romposecK in pretty nearly an equal pro¬ 
portion, of clerical and of lay members.—Yet, notwithstanding 
all these disadvantages, we have great pride and satisfaction ixh 
declaring, that we know not where to look f<vr a Church, which 
better answers all the good purposes of an Establishment,—which 
is so completely free fnmi the reproach of allowing to any indi¬ 
vidual a plurality of pastoral charges,—or which maintatos a 
more carefiil, but not inquisitorial, vigilance over the pastoral fi¬ 
delity and morals of its clergy. 


Art. IX. A Gemral View of the Pionris^ of Metaphifsical^ 
Ethical^ and PoWiial Pkd simeihe ninvalof Letters 

in Europe. B\ Dugald 8iLWAur, Esq. 4to. pp. 10b. 

to the Supplement of the FncyclopAoia Britannica^ 
r £<ynburgb. 1816.] 


* TErT"STORY, ’ says Lord Baron, ‘ is Natural, Civil or Eedesiaf* 

tical, or Lt^er.u v ; whereol the thru first I allow as 
th$ fourth J note as d^unf* For no man hath prps 

* |Mfttnde3 to himself the g* iier^ state of learning, to bedoscfi^ 

* ed and represented from age to 2 ^, as many have, done ibHf 

* works a nature^ a?*d the state civil and ecdesiftsti^l; 

< which ihe hhh»ry of the world stem^^di to M be iw 

^ aiatue of with bis eye out# that pari beit^ waplh 

< ^ which dm 1IM fahow life" of prts% 

< And xet 1 am not ^^rant, tbM h}'*j|i^ particuttTjiinbRtiSiV 
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* as of the Jurisconsults, the Maihematicmns, the Rhetoricians^ 
the Philosophers, there are set down pcane smali memorials of 

^ the schools^-—authors of books ; so likewise some baricn re» 

* lations touching the invention of arts or usages. But a just 
^ story of learning, Ci>ntaining the antiquities and originals of 

knowledges, and their sects, their inventions, their truditiuiis» 
^ their divers admnhtrattons and maNa}>tngs, their oppusitums, 

* decays, depressions, oblivions, removes, with the causes and 

* OCCASIONS of them, and all other events concerning learning 

* throughout the ages of the world, 1 may truly affiiui to be 

* wanting. The use and i.nu ot which work 1 do not so much 
^ design for curiosity, or satid'actiou of those who arc lovers of 

* learning, but chitfly for a more seiious and grave purpose* 
which IS this, in few words, that tt will make learned mm 

“ tWAr tw the use and admtnishalton t}f Lanang,” ^^^Advanne-- 
mtut of Leal niug^ Book IL 

Though there arc passages in the writings of Tord Bacon 
more splendid than the abi vc, tew, probably, better display 


* The Latin bonk De Augmenfis, a translation from the pub¬ 
lished and unpublished English c mposition of Lord Bacon, made 
hy men of eminent ulent, and under his own inspection, may be 
considered, in respect to the matter, as a second original: but where- 
«ver we possess his own diction, we should be unwilling to quote 
the inadequate expression in w4>ich any other man luboursk to do it 
Justice. In the following instances, however, the Laud version con¬ 
tains passages of which his original English is not preseived. 

* Ante omnia satem id agi volumus {guod Civilis Huioriee decus 

* €st et ^uasi aydmaj ut cum eventis causa? copuientur, videlicet ut 
^ mexnorcntur natuijr regionum et populorum, indolesque apta ec 

* babilis, aut inepta et inhabilis ad discipltnas diversas, accidentia tern* 

* porum, qua: scientiis adverse fuerint aut propitia; zeli et mjxturee 

* religionum, malitue et favores legnm, virtuces denique instgneswe 
^ efhcacia quonindam virCTum ad scientias promovendas,—et siraifia. 

* At hsec ojannia ita tractari praccipimus at non criticorum mere in 
laude et censura tempus teratur, sed plane historic^ res ips«e nar- 
rentur, judicium parcius interponatur. 

* De modo hujeumodi historia: conficiendse, moneinus ut per liii* 
^ galas annorum centurias libri prxclpui qui per ea temporis spaii^ 

conscripti sunt in consilium adbibeaACur, ut ex eorniq non |>eflec« 

* tiOne (id enim infinitum esset) sed degustatione, et observatioae 

^argument!, styli, metbodi, genius ilhus temporis UkeratiuSt vehd inn 
^SjjMUa^one a morinis evocetur. 

dj^Quod w ttsufb attinet* haec eo spectant non ut bonpr literarum 
.^uLoomnatper tot ctreumfusas imagines tideteetOI) nec quia^peo 

o quo literal jj^iMtqldtDUT anusrt^f 6iii^ qux ad^ eaxipipil 

ue modo j^ertteoat t*^ue ad p^fiotimasxx inquirere ^ 


4 
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tfap union of nil the qualities which characterized his philosophic 
cal genius. He has it) cenerol inspired a fervour of admiradoll 
which vents itself in inaiscriminate praise, and is very adverse 
to a calm examination of the character of bis understanding, 
which was very peculiar, and on that account described with 
more than ordinary imperfection, by that unfortunately vague 
and weak part of language which attempts to distinguish the 
varieties of mental superiority. To this cause it may be ascrib¬ 
ed, that perhaps no great man has been either more ignorantly 
censured, or more uninstructively commended. It ie easy to 
describe his transcendent merit in general terms of commenda¬ 
tion: For some of hi® great qualities lie on the surface of his 
writings. But that in which he most excelled all other men, was 
in tlie range and compass of his inlellcctu'd view—the power of 
contemplating many and distant objects together, without indis¬ 
tinctness or confusion—which he himself has called the discur¬ 
sive or comprehensive understanding. This wideranging Intel¬ 
lect was illuminated by the brightest Fancy that ever contented 
itself with the oflice of only ministering to Reason: Anri from 
this singular relation of the two grand faculties of man, it lioa 
resulted, tlint his philosophy, though illustrated still more than 
adorned by the utmost splendour of imagery, continues still sub¬ 
ject to the undivided supremacy of intellect. In the midst of all 
the prodigality of an imagination which, had it been independ¬ 
ent, wnulu have been poetical, his opinions remained severely 
rational. , 

It is not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other 
equally essential elements of his ureatness, and conditions of 
Ills success. He is probably a single instance of a mind whic)i, 
in philosophizing, always readies the point of elevation whence 
the whole prospect is commanded, without ever rising to such a 


f^ire et conservare aventus, sed ob causam magis seriam et gravem, 
eit (ot verbo dicamus) quomam per uletn, qualem descripsimua 

* narrationein, ad virorom dpctorum, in doctrinac \xm et administra- 

* done prudentiam et solertiam mazimam aecessionem fieri posse 

* ezbtiinaxnus, et rerum intellectualium, non minus quam dviliam, 
< iqotos et perturbationes, vitiaque et virtutes ootari po^se, et regimen^ 

* lode optimum educi et institui. *—De Augmeniu Scienliarum, iMt* 

4. ' 

. * yFo haveVentured on this Icftig quotation, not only for tihe voltta* 

ad^icais to the English text which it contains, but for the-^ 

^trikifwproof which a comparison of the English and L^tia 

the inferiority of the versicq in the passt^ges vriiere 
le good il^tune ^to possess the origioal. Yet we know % _ 
y one |i^ of our wiiteri« im Bacon’s favourite 
///. Aubrejfi^^ 
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distance as to lose a distinct perception of every part of it. * 
It is perhaps not less singular, that his philosophy should be 
founded at once on disregard for the authority of men, and on 
Teverence for the boundaries prescribed by nature to human in- 
<}uir 7 ; that he who thought so little of what man had done,' 
hop^ so highly of what he could do i that so daring an inno> 
rator in science should be so wholly exempt from the love of 
singularity or paradox ; that the same man who renounced 
imaginary provinces in the empire of science, and withdrew its 
landmarks within the limits of experience, should dto exhort 
posterity to purii their conquests to iu utmost verge, with a 
mldness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries of 
ages from which we are yet far distant. 

No man ever united a more poetical ctyle to a less poetical 
philosophy. One great end of his di<;cipliue is to prevent mys¬ 
ticism and fanaticism from obstructing the pursuit of truth. 
With a less brilliant fancy, he would have had a mind less qua¬ 
lified for philosophical inquiry. His fancy gave him that power 
of illustrative metaphor, by which he seemed to have invented 
again the part of language which respects philosophy; and it ren¬ 
dered new truths more distinctly visible even to his own eye, in 
th'cir bright clothing of imageiy. Without it, he must, like 
others, have been driven to the fabrication of uncouth technical 
terms, which repel the mind, either by vulgarity or pedantry, 
instead of gently leading it to novelties in science, through 
agreeable analogies with objects already lamiliar. A consider¬ 
able portion doubtless of the courage with which he undertook 
^ the reformation of philosophy, was caught from the general 
spirit of his extraordinary age, when the mind of Europe was 
vet agitated by the joy and pride of emancipation from long 
bondage. The beautiful mythology, and poetical history of the 
ancient world, not yet become trivial or pedantic, appeared be- 
foie his eyes in all their freshness and lustre. To the gene^ 
reader they were then a discovery as recent as the world dis¬ 
closed by Columbus. The ancient literature, on which his ima¬ 
gination looked back for illustration, had then as much the charm 


* He himself who alone was qualified, has described the genius of 
philosophy both in respect to the degree and manner tn whidi 
be rose from particulars to generals. * Axiomata infima nott psul- 
^ * |um ab experiential nudi discrepant. Supreme vero ilia et gene- 
^ * nlissima (quae habentur) notionalia sunt er abstracta tt nil habent 
i solid!. At media sunt axiomata ilia vera, ec solida et viva in qui* 
’''9,bus hamatne ret et fbrtubz sitae sunt, et supra hsec qnoque, 

' ^?,ipsa Qla generalissimOi taita scilicet qpse pou abspra'cta not, 

vere Nuv. X jifkaHt. 
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pf novcftv as that rising pbilosonfay through which his reason 
dared to look onward to some of the last periods in its unceas^^ 
ing and resistless course. 

In order to form a just estimate of this wonderful person^ 
)t is essential to dx steadily in our minds, what he was noi^ 
what he did not do, and what be professed neither to be nor to 
do. He was not what is called a metaphpician. His plan^ for 
tb( improvement of science were not inferred by abstract rea¬ 
soning from any of those primal^ principles to which the philo- 
sopheis of Greece struggled to fasten their systems. Hence he 
has b(en treated as empirical and superHciul by those who take 
to themselves the exclusive name of profound speculators. Ho 
was not, on the other hand, a mathematician, an astronomer^ 
a physiologist, a chemist. He was not eminently conversant 
^ith the particular truths of any of those sciences which existed 
ii his tim^. For this rea^m, he was underrated b} men of the 
highest merit, who had ac(]uired the most just reputation, by 
adding new facts to the stock of certain knowledge. It is not 
thert fore very surpri'^ing to find, that Harvey, though the friend 
as well as physician of Bicon, * * though he esteemed him much 
for his wit and «tyle, would nut allow him to be a great philoso¬ 
pher ; * but said to Aubrey, ‘ He writes philosophy like a Lord 
Ch‘>ncellor, *—* in deri'^ion, *—as the honest biographer thinks 
fit expressly to add. On the same ground, ihou^ in a manner 
nor so agreeable to the natuie of hi- own claims on reputation. 
Ml Hume has decided, that Bacon was not so great a man as 
Galileo, because he was not so great an astronomer. Tfie samo 
sort of injustice to his memory has been more often committed 
than avowed, by prefestors ot the exact and the experimental 
sciences, who are accu^somed to regard, as the sole te&t of ser¬ 
vice to knowledge, a palpable addition to its store. It is very true 
^ ibat he made no discoveries: But his life was amploycd in teach- 
lOg the method by which discoveries arc made. This distinc¬ 
tion was early observed by that ingenious poet and amiable man, 
on whom we, by our unmerited neglect, have taken too severe 
a. ri venge, for tne exaggerated praises bestowed on him by our 
aocesior^ ^ 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last. 

The barren wilderness he past. 


* IIL Aulwey, SSL The very curious literary anecdotes of J 
lire}% are4l|h the most important part of the publication 1 

which they*Save'lately appeared, (Lettefs by emineat Persons froal, 
ptii^lJbririOi at Oxi0r4 S vol. LondoO^ that U ought, bk 

to receive its tWeHrom theiuK AjU ApMudix is 
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Did on the very border stand 
or the blefrit promised land; 

And from the mounuia top of his Exalted vit» 

Saiv it himself^ and blu^vired us it.* 

C'ouj/e^V Ode to the Rotf&l Sociefy, 
The writings of Bicon do noi even abound mth remarks so 
capable of bein^r bepnrated from the mass of previous knowledge 
and n flection, that they can be called new. This at least is very 
far from their greatest distinction: And where such remarks occur« 
they are presented mote c»ften ns examples of his general method, 
than as important on tlicir own separate account. In physics, 
which pri|Bented theprincijKil field for discovery, and which owe 
all that they are, or can be, to his method and spirit, the experi- 
mentH at.d oliservations which he either made or registered, ibrnt 
the lea^i viluable part of his writings, and have turnibhed some 
cultivators of that science with an opportunity for an ungrate¬ 
ful triumph over his mistakes. The scattered remarks, un the 
other hand, of A moral nature, where absolute novelty is pre* 
eluded by the nature of the subject, maniicst most strongly both 
the superior force and the original bent of liis understanding. 
We more properly contrast than compare the experiments m 
^ the Natural History, * with tiie mural and political observa¬ 
tions which enrich the * Advancement o( Learning* the tipeceb- 
es, the Letters, the History of Henry VIL; and, above all, ‘ the 
Essays, ’ a book which, though it has been praised with equal 
fervour by Voltaire, Johnson and Buike, has never been cba-« 
racteri^ed with such exact justice and such exquisite felicity of 
expression, as in the Discour&e before us, ^ It will serve still 
more distinctly to mark the natural tendency of his mind, to 
jobserve that his moral and political reflexions relate to these 
practical subjects, considered m their most practical point of 
view $ and that Jbe has seldom or never atteniptcd to reduce to 
theory the infinite particulars of that * civil knowledge, * whiebt. 


* < Under the same liead of Ethics, may be mentioned the small 
< voliime to which be has given the title of Jlttsays; the beat known 
f and moat popular of all his works. It is also one of those whe^e 

* file superiority of his genius appears to the greatest advantage ; 

* the nxyoeUy and depth of his re/lexions tcceioing a stro7ig rdi^ 

fjtom the triteness of the subject. It may be read from beginning to 
f end its a few hours; and yet, after tlic twentieth perusal, one SeL 

- * dom £iils to remark in it sometliing unobserved before. This, ia« 
^ deed, is a characteristic of all Bacon’s ji^rltinga, and is only to be 
accounted fdr by the inexhaustible aliment iheyjurmsh toouropas 
ihougktSf and tM symfhthetie actmty tkeji 
teWpa** * Disc* 5^ 
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SB he himself tells nst is, * of all odienr, most immersed in mat¬ 
ter, and hardliest reduced to axiom. ’ 

His mind, indeed, was formed and exercised in the afFairs of 
the world. His genius was eminently civil. His understanding 
was peculiarly fitted for questions of legislation and of policy,— 
though his character was not an instrument well qualifiM to exe¬ 
cute the dictates of his reason. The same civil wisdom wliioh 
distinguishes his judgments on human afiairs, may also be traced 
’,throngh his reformation of philosophy. It is a practical judg¬ 
ment applied to science. What he effected was a reform in the 
maxims of state, before unsuccessfully pursued in the Republic 
of Letters. It is not derived from metaphysical reasoning, nor 
from scientific detail, but from a species of intellectual prudence, 
which, on the practical ground of failure and disappointment 
in the prevalent modes of pursuing knowl^ge, builds the ne¬ 
cessity of alteration, and inculcates the advantage of administer¬ 
ing the sciences on other principles. It is an error to rraresent 
him either as imputing laliacy to the syllogistic method, or as 
professing his principle of induction to be a discovery. The 
rules and forms of argument will always form an important part 
of the art of logic; and the method of induction, which is the 
art of discovery, was so far from being unknown to Aristotle, 
that it was often faithfully pursued by that great observer. What 
Bacon aimed at, he accomplished; which was, not to discover 
new principles, hut to excite a new spirit, and to render obser¬ 
vation and experiment the predominantcliaracter of philosophy. 

It is for this reason that Bacon could not have been tbe'aulbor 
of a system or the founder of a sect He did not deliver opi¬ 
nions—he taught modes of philosophizing. His early immer¬ 
sion in civil affairs, fitted him for this species of scientific refor¬ 
mation. His political course, though in itself unhappy, pro¬ 
bably conduced to the success, and certainly influenced the eba- 
raa(er of the contemplative part of his life. Had it not been 
for ^ his active habits, it is likely that the pedantry and quaint- 
Dcss of his age would have still more deeply tainted his signifi- 
cant and majestic style. The force t>f the illustrations which he 
lakes from bis experience of ordinary life, is often as remark- 
sdrle as the beauty of those which he so happily borrows fieom 
hH study oCnntiquity. But if we have cagght the leading pnh- 
ciple of bis intellectual character, we must attribute effects still 
deeper and more extensive, to his familiarity with the active , 
world. l||BUarded him, against vain subtlety, and against al|, 
t.peeulafl(p?tfaat i^as either visionary or fruitless. It preserve^ 
liim^^m the reigning prejudices of eobtemplative men, 8n4 
f roni iiB#e preference particular parte of knowledge. If. 

had been esBdiisiMy fa|^ in tbe ^iaur or, the eebool^ 



me. 
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not have had courage enough to reform their abuses. ^ It seems 
necessary that he should have been so placed as to look oo 
science in the free spirit of an intelligent spectator. Without 
the pride of Professors^ or the bigotry of their followers, he 
survrjed from the world the studies which rei^jned in the schooh; 
and, trj'iijg them by their fruits, he saw that they were birrcn, 
and therefore pronounced that they were unsound. He liimself 
seems indeed to have indicated as clearly as modesty would al¬ 
low in a that concerned himself, and where he departed 
from an universal and almost natural sentiment, that he regard¬ 
ed srholastic seclusion, then more unsocial and rigorous than it 
now can be, as a hiniferance in the pursuit of knowledge. In 
one of the noblest passages of his writings, the conclusion of 
Ills Fragments ‘ of the Interpretation of Nature, * be tells us, 

‘ That there is no composition of estate or society, nor order 
‘ or quality of persons, which have not some point of contra- 

• riely towards tme knt-jcicdge; tlfat Monarchies incline wits to 

• proBt and pleasure; Commonwealths to glory and vanity; U- 

* niverfeities to sophistry and afTeqppion; Cloisters to fables and 

• unprofitable subtlety; Study at large to vai^iety; and that it is 

* hard to say whether mixture of contcmplatioiiH with »n active 

* life, or retiring wholly to Contemplations, do disable or hinder 

• the mind more. * 

But. though be was thus free from the prejudice® of a science, 
a school or a sect, other prejudices of a lower nature, and be¬ 
longing only to the inferior class of those who conduct civil af^ 
fairs, have ^cn ascribed to him by encomiasts as well as by op¬ 
ponents. He has been said to consider the great end of science 
to be the increase of the outward occommoclutioiis and enjoy¬ 
ments ot human life. We cannot see any foundation for this 
charge. In labouring indeed to correct the direction of stu¬ 
dy, and to withdrew it from these unprofitable subtleties, 
was nccc'^sary to attract it powerfully towards outward fhCts 
and works. He no doubt duly valued * the dignity of this 

* end, the endowment of man’s life with new commodities 
and he strikingly observes, that the most poetical people of 
the world bad admitted the inventors of the useful and ma¬ 
nual arts among the highest beings in their beautiful ray- 
thoiog^. Had he lived to the age of Watt and Davy, he was 
kK>t ot that vulgar and contracted mind as to cease to ad*- 

^mire grand exertions of intellect, because they are useful to man- 
Jciyd. But he would certainly have considered these great woHca 

S bther as teyts of the progress of knowledge than as parts of its 
ghest end. His important questions to the Doctors of tdn ti^ 
* Is Truth ever barren ? Are wdwoTich^r by om pat^vin- 
M by reason of learnlng^fibll^t bath been tnesc 
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• liiinJrpd years ? ' f Ii<« juHqment, we may ako hear from hini- 
tcif—^ Francis B.icon thought in thi^t rnamier. The knowled||* 

* whereof the woilci 15 now possessed, especially that oi nature, 

• exfendeth notiomrjn7ii/iuie/j/te/cr/t(ji///j/t^‘worh** He found 
knowledge bar I en; He made her fertile; and he did not under* 
rate the utility of particular invcntionfa: But it is evident that 
ho valued them most, as they are themselves among the highcbt 
exertions of superior intellect; ns they are monuments of the 

'prog)es-> of knowledge; as they aie the bands of that aliuncG 
Uctweeu nction and speculation, where an appeal to experience 
and utility checks the proneness of the philosopher to extreme 
refinements; which teaches n^cii to revere, and excites them im 
'r-uc science by ibe^e splendid proofs of its beneficial power, 
lad he seen the change in this respect, chiefly in his own coun¬ 
try, produced in part by the spirit of his philosophy, and which 
lias made some d^ree ol science almost necessary to the sub- 
aibtence and fortune oi Inigcliodics of men, he would assured¬ 
ly have regarded il ns an additional security for the future gn^wth 
the human understandu||||| He mu^t always have viewed 
with complacency those inventions which demonstrate to the 
most iguiirant that ‘ Knowledge is Power- * In the pursuit of 
knowledge, however, he proposed to himself a practical end, and 
an end (cven^n the modern acceptation of the word) oi unquea* 
tionable utility. He taught, us he tells us, the means, not of the 
^ amphiicaliou of the po^cr of one man over his country, nor of 
^ the amp]ifici.iion of the power of that country wer otbur^W* 

* tious; but the aniplilication of the power and kingdom of nian- 

# kind over the world. ’ * A restitution of man to the sovcioignty 
^ of nature, *—{(^ (he Interpretation of Nature). ‘ The entarg- 

* ing the bounds of human empire to the effecting all things 

• possible.'— [Neuj'Atlantis), hrom the criliu^gcmcnt of rAason, 
^ did not separate the growth oi virtue, iKiif he thought that 

* 1lh|^ and goodness were one, diflering but as the scat and the 
^ pfint; for truth prints goodness. *— {Adva/uemeut 0 / Learnings 
^aokl) 

" Thtae general observations may at first seem but remoiely 
coDuecied with Lord Bacon’s Plan of a History oi Philosophv^ 
perhaps loore consideration will show a closer relation 
eweep them^lhBii appears on a cursory glance. There 

y have been any pa«^sage ol his work'* better GalcuMb^ 
our uociou ol uic C(in$(itation and eciucadon of hht; 
that winch wc hava*}>taced at commencemi^^ 
oi tbS The whole of its peculiar phrateoSgy; aii titt 

illusUi^lSdos and arc taken fi’om dvil life. As oiv$ji 

aatesin«li‘ to profit by thw ^l^tdis of their |i<d^ 
^fccdsorpt«|»oa«!{ ,^ut Li)p ^ j>hpos9pby |h4|# * 
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teacbi hy ex9tnp}e, ‘ learned men to tSerome wise inr tbe admi- 
Aiafration of learning. * Early iminers»ed in civil ailiura^ and 
deeply imbued witli their spirit, his mind in this place con¬ 
templates science only thn^ii^h the analogy of government, and 
^^siders principles of philosophizing as the easiest mni:inMi 
of policy for the guidance of reason. It seems to us, also, 
that in describing the ohjects of a history of philosophy*, and 
the utility to be derived from it, he discloses ihe principle of 
]ii^ own exertions for knowledge —n reform in its ^)irit and 
'mnxin s, justified b^ experience of their injurious effects, and 
conducted with a judgment analogous to that civil prudence 
which guides a wise hwgiver. It (as may not improbably be 
concluciei] from thi*« passage) the reformation of science was 
suggested to L^Td Bacon, by a review of the history of philo¬ 
sophy, it must be owned, that his outline of that history has 
a very important relation to the general character of his phi¬ 
losophical genius. The smalle^^t circuinstandcs attendant on 
that outline, serve to iilu^trate the powers and habijs of thought 
which distinguished its author. It is an example of his faculty of 
anticipating, not insulated facts or single discoveries—Imt that 
of which the conmlexity and refinement seem much more to 
defy the power ^of prophecy—-the tendencies of ^tudj, and the 
modes of chinking, which were to picvail in distant g'^nera- 
tions;—that the parts which he has chosen to unfold or enforce 
in the Latin versions, are those which a thinker of the present 
si^ would deem both most excr'lent and most arduous in a 
lustoiy of philosophy;—* the cs of literary revolutions; the 
^ study of contemporary writers, not merely ns the most authen* 
^ tic sources of information, but us enabling the historian to pre- 
* serve in his own description the peculiar colour of every age^ 
^ and to recall its litei|;nry genius from the dead. ’ 

This outline has the uncommon distinction of being at once ori<f 
frinal and complete. In this province, Bacon had no torerunneiffi 
«nd the most successful follower will be he, who, like the author 
of the present admirable Discourse, most faithfully observes his 
precepts. Here, as in every province of know'I^ge, he con- 
algdcshis review of the performances and prospects of the hu- 
VMtt) ODderstanding, by considering their subservience to ihe 
Itrefid ^purpose of improving the condition, the faculties, and 
tljltuire of man, without which indeed science would be np 
than a beautiful ornament, and literature would rank no 
||||||lier than 4 liberal omusementr 

VTVei it mMt be acknowledged, that he rathir perceived than 
the connexion of Troth and Gpdd, ,« he lived kxjr 

have sui&cient cKperienpe the laond ^benefitpf 
ijt, or hii mind Ih# Acquired Ihe oi^osiw an iide- 
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rest In scicnee,tolook frequently beyond its Advancement; or whe^ 
ther the infirmities and calamities of his life hod blighted his feel* 
ings, and turned away his e^es from the active world;—to wbaW 
ever cause we may ascribe the defect, ccrluin ic is, that hi^ 
works want one excellence of the highest kind, which they 
would have possessed if he had habitually represented the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge aa the most effectual means of realizing 
those hopes of benevolence for the human race. 

It is obvious, that Bacon had the history of science more in 
view than that of literature: And though he cannot he supposed 
to have excluded such great provinces of knowledge, as tlie 
mathematical and physical sciences: yet he stvms, from his laii- 
guagey more to have contemplated the history uf that [iliiloso* 
pliy which discovers the foundation of the sciences in the hu¬ 
man understanding, and which becomes peculiarly connected 
with the practical sciences of morals and politics—\>ecuu<e, like 
them, it has human nature for its object. It is that which is 
most immediately aflected by the events and pasi^ions of the 
world; and on it depends the colour and fashion of ail other re¬ 
searches. Itespectiiie the history of philosophy, thus under¬ 
stood, we must at tills day ^ note the deficiency, ’ which w*a» 
remarked by the philosopher.—Brucker is a learned compiler 
of the most praiseworthy candour and industry;—but it must 
be owned, that he is a very uiiphilosophicaJ historian uf philo¬ 
sophy. In later limes, the Germans have cultivated this de¬ 
partment more successlully than any other nation. * Tiede- 
man’s Spirit of Speculative Philosophy' is a book of great 
value to Inquirers into this subject.—‘ Fulleborn’s Contri¬ 
butions to the History of Philosophy ;’—* Buhle’s History of 
Modern Philosophy, ’ are useful publications. * Tenneman'a 
History of Philosophy * (not yet completed) is the host work 
cm the subject which'the Continent has produced. The fault 
bbmmon to them all is, that hei^g deeply imbued with the mo» 
taphysical speculations of their own age and country, and being 
animated by them to undertake die history ot philosophy, they 
have almost unconsciously spread the ductrines and the tecli- 
nical labgURge of their contemporaries over the descriptioD of 
the opinions of past times. In other Continental countriee^ wa 
know of no attempts worthy of particular notice, since the exv 
CtHent fr^ments of Gassendi. The first general history (onijr 

8 ^01 ancient) philosophy, on a large scale, in inodeMl 
l^as that of Stanley^ formed on the model of Gassemil^ 
suggested to the author by his learned relation Sir Joba 
^am. It is a sfork 'of uncommon merit for the time lA 
which it, was written, and continued during more than e 001^ 
tury to bsf the standard book on this for all Europ^* uA* 
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til it was succeeded bv Brucker. Since Stanley, we have had 
no general work of this kind; but some abridgments of more 
dr less perspicuity and convenience. Incidental information 
respecting the subject, of a valuable kind, and often too abun¬ 
dant, is indeed to be found in the Intellectual System of Cud- 
worth, whose mind, nourished by the doctrines of the Grecian 
philosophy, had acquired its modes of thinking, and deeply im¬ 
bibed its characteristic prejudices. He seems as if he had stu^ ■ 
died and taught in the school of Alexandria. Even his Eng¬ 
lish style, nervous and copious as it is, has the appearance of 
a translation from a Platonist. Though it be foreign from our' 
present subject, we should have expressed our wonder, thalf 
large manuscript works of this celebrated English philosopher, 
preserved from destruction by accident, should be sulfered to re-^ 
main unpublished in the British Museum, if it were uot a much 
greater subject of astonishment, or rather of reproach, that 
notwithstanding the gratitude due to the beginner of refonna- 
mation, and tne growing cultivation of our ancient language^ 
there should yet be no edition of the English works of Wic* 
liffe. The press of the two Universities would be properly em¬ 
ployed in works, which a commercial publisher could nut pru¬ 
dently undertake. 

Since tbe time of Cudwortb, many of the demands of BacotT' 
have been satisfied by Adam Smith’s beautiful account of the 
ancient Ethical Systems, .which clearly show what efforts it 
must have cost him to prevent the unseasonable display of 
sensibility and eloquence in his great work. The influence of 
tbe state of society, and the revolutions of government, as welt" 
as of the characters of individuals and nations on moral systems* 
are here admirably exemplified. He in.bibes the spirit of th^ 
philosophy which he describes, and delivers the morality of th# 
Stoical school with the austerity and loftiness of a Stoical sagig^ 
tempered by modem mildness, and retained within the boui^ 
of nature, by his own repugnance to exaggeration and paradox. 
...It was unfortunate that this fiue fragment should have beeit 
form^ with that subordinate regard to bia own peculiar theory, 
which'placed him at a lower point of view than that from which 
;ff^«,.ldstorian should survey the opinions or the actions of men. 

. <Atlragtb a faithful disciple has filled up the outline of Bacon, 
th(Me sciences, and during that period, which are most inte- 
;^MBting to us{ but which require the greatest talent, both b^ 
Ip$i9e they awaken the strongest prejudices, end because tbe ma- 
tonals are already, jn smue measure, known to tho<ie,superficial 
-whose severi^ bears a pretty jtnruportiou to their 
. of the dUtodty of such a wolk. 

■ - Discourse i$.^e most splendid of Mr Stewart’s works s 
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md plflcc?s the author at the head of the eles^ant writers oti’ 
Philosophy in our Inniriiafre. Thohffh these are matters lori 
wluch our brethren in the South may question our cunp^ 
tencc, we will venture to pivc a still more hazardous opinioiip‘ 
—that notwiflistandin/r some d*)ubtful ^ xt ressions, of which 
we may take notice in the H'quel, the Discourse is, on the 
whole/a or»nif>ositinn W'hich no other living writer of Eng¬ 
lish prose has equalled. Few writers rise with more grace 
from a plain groin.dwork to tlie pj'usages which require more 
suiniition or embellishment. He gives to his narrative, ac¬ 
cording to the precept of Baron, the colour of the tiiiic; 

a selection of happy cx|ircs*^ion^ from original w'rilers The 
frequent allusions to the anrient liuralure of the East and 
the West, are becoming ornaments of a history of letters. A- 
xnong the secret arts by which be diffuses elegance over his dic¬ 
tion, it may be most u'-cful to remark the tkiJI which* by deepen¬ 
ing or brightening a shade in a sexondnry term, or by opening 
partial and preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, nnohs-ervedly heightens the import of a word, and 
gives it a new meftning without any offence against old use. It 
is in this manner that philosophical originality may be reconcil¬ 
ed to literary stability, and that we may avoid new terms, which 
arc generally the easy resourse of the unskilful or the indolent, 
nnd often a characteristic nim k of writers who neither know nor 
love their language. 

He reminds us of the character given by Cicero of one of his 
contemporarieF, who expressed * refined and profound thought 
m soft transparent diction. ’ lie is another proof that the mild 
aenliments have their eloquence, as well as the vehement pas- 
rions. It will be difiicult to name a woik in which so much re* 
fined philosophy is joined with so fine a fanc^',—and so Piuch 
tfjfegant literature with such a delicate perception of the distin- 
miuhing excellences of great writers, and with an estimate in 
general so just of the services rendered to knowledge by a suc- 
tession of philosophers. It k pervaded hy a philosuphical be- 
tievoience, which keeps up the ardoUr of his genius, without' 
disturbing the serenity of his mind. It is felt in his reverence 
for knowledge, in the generosity of his praise, and the ten^r- 
ness of his censure. It is btill more sensible in the general tone' 
with which he relates the successful progress of the humavi ukh* 
derstdnding t^mong many formidable enemies. X^ose readei^ 
nfe not tot be envied who limit their admiration to particujjjjf * 
parts, or to cxcelienccs merely literary, without being waruMQ 
by the glow of th^t honest triumph in fiie'advanccment of know;* 
ledge, and of that assufed iaith in the final prevalence of tniilr 
and justice, which breatlie through evei^ pege, and 

4 
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unity and dignity oF a moral purpose to the whole of this clas- 
sical work. 


The ffrratcr part of the ohsprvations contained in Mr Stew* 
art’s PreFncey on the plans of Uaerm and other philosophers for 
a cIsiBsirjcation of the sciences, arc certainly just. TJicy chitfly 
prove, however, that such an arrangement, though it must be 
sometimoR altemnted, is ncv<>r likely to be unexcoptiouable. ilc 
seems, too, to suppose that the plans of Bacon and Locke are 
fur dinerent distributions of the same si:hj'x:t. But they plain¬ 
ly rclateti to diiUrenl matters. I'liat of Baron rcbpected lul the 
objects of those faculties of the human mind called Intellectiinl, 
winch, in the philosophy of his age, were dis:io;*insIied from the 
iSt'nses on the one hand, aim from the \\'ili on the other. The 
object of Locke was more Ij^Tiited. Mis distribution is only ‘ of 
whal falls under the romp.i'*-! of the L'lidersUiiding; ’ meaning, 
by tliat term, what IVicon denotes by ‘ Reason. ’ Mr Locke, 
therefore, proposed only a subdivision of one of Bacon’s classes, 
—that, namely, of ‘ Philosophy: ’ and Dr Smith uses the same 
hingiiage when speaking of a similar distribution adopted by the 
Greeks. It is plain» indeed, tint an arrangeinent which in¬ 
cludes history and the fine arts, cannot be iuteiuiod to apply to 
the same !-uhject uitli one which excludes them. That of lia- 
con, therefore, ir a distribution of all the obj<H;ts of Mind;—^ 
that of Locke, only of what arc strictly called •Sciences. 

Wc CDiinut tliiiik with Mr Stewart, that some objects of 
nttiid arc not properly n lerred to one faculty, because none 
can be cxrlitsivcii/ relcrrccl In one. Poetry is surely with per** 
feet propriety ronsiilcred ns tbc produce of iiiia"inatiun; me¬ 
moir only supplies materials—reason udnislors aids or somo 
times {jnidcs iiiiagiiialion; but the faculty which predominates 
must be imagination. Nor does it appear to us that the con¬ 
nexion oflen discovered in the progress oi knowledge between 
sciences apparently remote, siu'h as the illustration of ancient 
history from ctvmoingy, or of geology Irnm comparative ana- 
tomy, can at nil affect the principle of clt>ssificatioii. None of 
these connexions imp^' resembluiice, or could be allowed to 
niodiiy the arrangenieiit of the Eciences bliakcspcare abounds 
with illustrations of human nature: and Courts exhibit very 
curious modifitviions of the human character. Bat neither the 


art of tragic poetr}*, nor the science of a ronrticr, can be plac¬ 
ed ill any arrangeinent of knowledge near the philosophy of llie 
human mind. 


The principal difficulty in all such classifirntions is, that there 
being several pur|K>ses to be obtainctl by them, one of these 
purposes can hanlly be completely fulfilled without some sa- 
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crilice of the others. There are at least three principles on 
which such an arran;;etnent may be attempted; by attendioj^ 
ehieily—either, I. to the faculty to which eacJi object of (he human 
mind most eminently reiates, which is that chosen by Bacon, but 
not confined by him to sdence; or, II. to the mantter in which hu¬ 
man reason considers each of its objects, which is that chosen by 
Mr Locke, but limited to science; or, 111. to the connexion suli- 
aisting between the things hnwxn ihemsdvis, which is that chosen 
for the purpose of this Discourse, and, like that of Mr Locke, con¬ 
fined to science. As we conceive the second and third to be only 
difieretit subdivisions of one of Bacon’s three classes, it would be 
needless to include it in any general comparison. The difference 
between the second and the third, will be mo<>t quickly felt in in¬ 
stances. The theory of the human Passions belongs, accordint* 
to Mr Locke’s division, to a periectly different class of science*', 
from the right regulation and proper discipline of them. The first 
itf I%ysical, for it is an answer to a question, What n 9 —The se- 
liond is Moral, for it is an answer to a question, What ought to 
be ? These are sciences, of which one may be greatly illustrated 
by the other, and of which one must indeed be founded in the 
other, but which are nevertheless in themselves not only dis¬ 
tinct, but having not the least likeness to each other. Accord¬ 
ing to this principle of arrangement, the sciences ought to be 
classed according to the aspects under which the understanding 
contemplates its ohjccts. However remote or dissimilar the 
objects may be which the mind considers in one view, they arc, 
under that view, the subjects of the same science: as every ma- 
tmrial substance, when its colour is the quality contemplated, 
becomes the subject of Optics. 

The plan of Mr Stewart, (which he does not offer indeed 
M any general classification), it to doss t<^;etber all the sciences 
#bich regard Mind, and to form a distinct dam of those which 
nalate to Matter. This, however, cvidentlv blends physical 
yrith'' moral inquiries. Tfa6 Philosophy of the Human Mind 
is as much a science of fact as any part of Natural Philoso-^ 
pby. But Ethics, as we have already observed, is an afiswer 
to tbs question, * What oxtght man to do ? ’—and thit word 
* ought' introduces the miira at once into a new regiqxt, 
presents a conception, to which the sciences 
pni^ipice have nothing akin. This classification, tber^»‘ 
Icy^er sciences Atptally unlike. But that of Mr Lock 
mnl b* owni ' 

_ Jtiimre («mm cultivated by the same periTtms; sqcb» foot eX' 
vW'' and tl|e Theory of Imaginatidt 

Taste, a it tbsrefi>re incpfiviau^ w«n tbe k 
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trcftlt or, in other words, at the only time when the distribu* 
of the sciences is of much importance,—when any thing is 
td be taught or observed cfincerning them* In the distribution 
of literary labour, for example, in the Introductory Discourses 
to this Supplemmt, it is certainly convenient that the same 
writer should review the progress of all the scfences with which 
ho is peculiarly conversant; and, for that purpose, it is conve¬ 
nient to class them by their relation to a common subject, which# 
notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their nature, is the cause 
of their being generally studied by the same persons* Bacon^ff 
subdivisions of his cla«»s of Philosophy into Natural and Hi^' 
man, are entirely founded on the affinity of the things known,. 
and would much resemble the arrangement of Mr Stewart, if 
Bacon’s ‘ Human Philosophy ’ had not comprehended both 
the body and mind of Man, bringing together, in a singular 
order. Anatomy and Jurisprudence. That great author seems, 
however, to have been little solicitous about systematic distribu-* 
don, and to have been content with any map of knowledge in' 
which he could place his observations without confusion. He* 
lays it down, indeed, ‘ as a rule, that all pardtions of knowledge 
be accepted rather for lines and veins than fur sections and se¬ 
parations, and that the continuance and entireness of know¬ 
ledge be preser\'ed. * 

The very general divisions seems to us a much less useful 
subject of consideration than the suhclivisiGiis. The number 
and exactness of these last, in the I^iysical sciences, must be re¬ 
garded both as an indication and os a cause of their great advah- 
ces in modern times. That there should^ for example, be a sepa¬ 
rate preface to this Supplement required by Chemistry, •—thiat'if 


* It IS but justice to say, that the present Supplement affords «' 
roost promising specimen of the skill and care of the Editor: agilf 
that we have nowhere seen any collection of treatises, especially Oft. 
scientiRc subjects, which contained, in .the same compass, nearly so 
roach exact and original information as the two parts whi^ 
just been published. The Encyclopedical Dictionaries# n^ich hard 
of late wcceeded each other With extraordinary rapidtty^l^^ave, ia 
thr one instance, shown strong tendencies lip improvementi. 

hm favourable symptoms have nowhere iti|mifeste4 
. ** Supplement.—A wpfk,, huleedi 

in any cohsid^rable degre* W the contribudon* ^ 
Ste^tari;, Kayfair, Leslie^ Brati«V Iyhr)> Thi^jonV 
^ Md ^others of the same rank; in die scidicjif^^attd tbett. 
-depnttnent hy Sccitt, 4Kstih, Baitovj- ao^.^tite tif 'll^f'' 
l||^««a'DnDt fan td -^m««e«s eitra^ifhn^ eiteiffiiyt 
'i^ny way* in" wnfeent y)erflai^ liiodhi 

•A'ii#t*li>e« wUh soefa an'I<*ui4iht:e'«f doing ^gOed. 
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^ould thns claim an equal share of attention with all the other 
sciences which regard matter and quantity,—that it should have 
risen, within sixty years,, from an appendage to Pharmacy, |i> 
this high rank among theobjecta of baman. knowledge, is itsetf 
a proof of the activity and success of physical research, more 
striking, if not more conclusive, than any other. The very 
defective nomenclature, and imperfect snbdivision of the mo¬ 
ral and polictcfll sciences, is attended with practical inconve* 

compilations are so convenient to all readers, for quick reference, 
and such important s<^urces of knowledge to those who want either 
wealth or leisure, or fixed residence, for the command of many books, 
that their execution is of great consequence in its cflect on the ge¬ 
neral cultivation of the understanding. Their importance is increas¬ 
ed in a country where multitudes of intelligent young men, dispersed 
over the Colonies, when they can obtain an Encyclopssdia and a 
Collection of Erglish Poets, consider diemselves as well provided 
With a library; and indeed it must be owned, that a subaltern in 
Canada or Bengal, who carries with him no more than these books, 
possesses more knowledge, and not much less delightful literature, 
than could have had a place in the equipage of Julius Caesar, in one 
of hi« campaigns in Gaul. 

If these compilations were not thus to be considered as forming 
the principal part, if not the whole, of tile library of persons so 
circumstanced, it would be matter of regret that so mudi histori¬ 
cal ard biographical matter has been introduced into them.i The 
articles which relate to the sciences are generally the best. Those 
that are literary, moral or political, are in most danger of being 
executed with less ability. The biographical and historical accounts 
will have* the best chance of answering their purpose, when they 
inost abstain from literary criticism or political reflexions, and most 
<Oi;elusively aim at conveying the greatest number of facts in few 
TVords, and in such a form that^ a glance is sufficieut to catch the 
iu^oraia.tk>n sought. Chronological tables and maps, both minute 
and nuiuerous, would be substantial iroprovements. The tabular 
ibnn h very useful in a book of reference, both because it quickly 
infotms the eye, and limits the writers to facts alope.- Geographtesd 
' ori^nally copied from old books, are apt to be tramsefib* 

^ from eduioo to edition of such works, with a disgraceful.Ui^U 
gence ctf new tnfermation* The biography of foreigii eMdobs 
m^deto; ikrhes is not tolerably delineated in any EngUih 
jihcc * the Generid Diciionary, ^ except in ‘ the General^icMW 
jAyV bUS: D^, The French notwi^^h.tais4l(^ 

idw ws^erflbary merit of many philosophical, aa4 iit^tiacy 

'•« most of the 

vstktCrvchkSST' £poin too frcqaent forgetfulfi(e« 

winu. an meamotis MisceUany, bi4s,«Of4||f90ind. 

cftwble z^SKwtory Imowledge. :;,V/ 
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niences, of which a better example cannot perhaps be given» 
chan the want of a line of demnrkation between Politics and 
Political Economy, and the confasion of political with econo¬ 
mical reasonings, in the most important legislative dibcushions. 
Of the more general clasbificatioii, we cannot but say, as 
Lord Bacon says on a like occasion, * Remote and superficial 
generalities are no moi'e aiding to practice, than an universal 
map is to direct the way between London and York. * 

We have been somewhat surprized at the degree of praise 
bestowed on D’Alembert, in a place where his mathematical 
merits could not come into consideration. We arc far front 
adopting the quaint description of one of his works in Gray’s 
Letters, that • zt is as katd as a a/o/w, as dry as a sticky and as 
€old as a cucumber^ * Though we are aware of the influence 
which the independence and simplicity of his character, and his 
union of exact science with general philosophy and polite liter¬ 
ature, may perhaps unconsciously have exercised over the mind 
of his panegyrist, we cannot think it an act of judicious admira¬ 
tion, morelhan once to have placed his name in the immediate 
ueighbourhood of the name of Bacon. 

As some atonement fur the length of our remarks, we sub¬ 
join a part of the condusion of the preface, as a Sjiecimen of 
the manner of thinking and writing which prevails in tMs dis¬ 
course. 

* I am not without hopes, that this disadvantage may be portly 
compensated by its closer connexion with (what ought to be the ul¬ 
timate end of all our pursuits) the intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment of the species. 

* 1 am, at the same time, well aware that, in proportion as this 
last consideration increases the importance, it adds to the difficulty 
of my undertaking. It is cluedy in judging of questions ** coming 
home to their business and bosoms, that casual ashociations lead 
mankind astray; and of such associations, how incalculable is the 
number arising from fJse systems of religion, oppressive forms of 
government, and absurd plans of education ! The consequence is, 
that while the physical and mathematical discoveries of former ages 
present themselves to the hand of the historian, like masses of pure 
and native gold, the f ruths which wc are here in quest of may be 
compared to iron^ which, although at once the most necessary and 
the most tvidely diffused of all the metals, commonly requires a dis- 
e^imiAoting eye to detect ks existence, and a tedious, as well as nice 
|rf0eess, to extract it from the ore. 

* To the same circumstance it is owing, that improvements in 
Moral and in Political Science da not strike the imagination with 
nearly so ^at force as the discoveries of the Mathematician or of 
the Chemist. When an inveterate prtgudice is destroyed by extir¬ 
pating the casual associations on which it was grafted, bow powerful 
16 die new impulse given to the intellectaal faculties of man! Yet 
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fiow slow and silent the process by wliich the effect is accomplished ! 
Were it not, indeed, ior a ccitain class of learned authors, 
from time to time, heave the Jog into the deep, we slionld hardly be¬ 
lieve that the reason of the species is progressive. In this respect, 
the religious and academical establishments in some parts of Europe 
are not without their use to the histoiian of the Human Mind. Ini- 
xnovabl}' moored to the same station by the strengtii of their cables, 
and the weight of their anchors, they enable him to measure the ra¬ 
pidity of the current by which the rest of the world arc borne along. 

‘ TiiSf too, is remarkable in the history of our prejudices; that, 
as soon as the film falls fiom the intellectual eye, wc are apt to lose 
all recollection of our former blindness. Like the fantastic and 
giant shapes which, in a thick fog, the imagination lends to a block 
of stone, or to the stump of a tree, they produce, white the illusion 
last.s the same effect wit]> trutiis and realities ; but the moment the 
eye has caught the cxnct fnrm and dimensions of its object, the spell 
is broken for ever ; nor can any cffoit of thought again conjure up 
the spectres which have vanished. * 

The author was doubtless ut liberty to fix the period at which 
he chose to conimeitce bis work, 'l^hc revival uf kt(cr&, r>r, to 
speak more strictly, the renewed study of the Greek and Ro¬ 
man writers, is one of the most c*>nspicuous landmarks of lite¬ 
rary history- But it is nut equally clear that all the reasons as¬ 
signed for the choice of this period arc equally conclusive. The 
middle age is spoken of with a contempt too undistinguishing. 
The inactiviiy of the human mind was very fur from being a- 
likc in all the portions of this lung period. During the darkest 
part of it, which extends from the fall of the Western empire 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, the numerals called 
Arabic were introduced. Paper was fabricated from linen. 
Gunpowder and the compass were discovered. Before its ter¬ 
mination, oil paiiiting, printing and ergraving, closed this se¬ 
ries of improvements, unequalled in use and brilliancy, since • 
those first inventiotis which attended the rise of civilization, and 
which therefore preceded history. These inventions were proofs 
of mental activity as well as incitements to it; and it may even 
be doubled, whuher the human piind coqld liave rendered a 




er service lo me science or me succee ^ 

^ lus preparing the soil vvhich it was to cultiTate^'an^ OTlutruct- 
ing new instrumentb for its use. In the twelfth ami ihkVWifljh 
centuries, however, it cannot be doubted tli 4 t the 
men throughout iJSurope were generally and very sigttsHjf teil^ 
ed towards vuKrms studies. About the same period wf iind 
.cultivation of the Roman Law, the rise uftheiichool Pbilosoimy, 
end the commencement of Poetry in mudero languages, in<^oi» 
Jy, in TttsMny, in Provence, in Cataioota, in • Notsmandyi in 
Bpglaods ^Sootlondi and in iiuabia. Theae diftatmUfti* t4vi* 
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^in, appearing to us, at this distance, to arhe suddenly in 
countries remote From each other, and at a period of small in> 
tercoursc between nations, mark a general revolution in the 
mind of Europe^ The government, laws, and manners of the 
middle age, have been studied with a diligence due to the in; 
ves-tigation of llic sourre of the diversity of institutions and na¬ 
tional charaettT which still prevails in Europe. The literature 
of the same period has of kite almost cvtiy where inspired a 
general curiosity and interest. Most nations have returned 
with renewed afleetion to the earliest monuments of the genius 
of their forefathers ; and niiiiil-t circumstances which abundantly 
counteract the extravagant whimsies of a few writers, there is 
no d.sngcr of permanent excess in that disposition. It is nn 
useful fashion which makes a refined age funtliar with those 
powers and graces wlm-h arc familiar to each language, and 
with those original qualities whicli distinguished the tirst literary 
eiforts of each, when they must have arisen spontaneoi^ly out of 
the uatioral character;—which turns each nation froili the imi¬ 
tation of foreign models to the improvement of tlieir own native 
end characteristic excellences; which contributes somewhat to 
strengthen national spirit, and in any degree, however small, 
to confirm the love of every people liir their own country'. 

It would be lolly to compare the importance of the study of the 
ancient laws and literature of Europe with that of the history of 
the metaphysical speculations of any period, and especially where 
those speculations, with whatever power of mind they were con¬ 
ducted, must be owned to have been peculiarly unsuccessful. 
—But the philosophy of the middle age may deserve some no¬ 
tice. As long as the scholastic systems continued to be formid¬ 
able enemies to free inquiry and sound philosophy, it might be 
an excusable policy to display only tbdr vices, whidi were suffi¬ 
ciently enormous. But since they have ceased to be dangerous, 
we may safely be just to them. They arc in truth the source 
from which most of the metapliysical discussions of modern times 
have sprung. Under the scholastic discipline the understanding 
< of Eiir<^ was educated; and, from its first operation, proba- 
''4>ly etoquired inuoh of its peculiar character, A system ia which 
every j^fopeon of liberal education during three centuries was 
oMRtet have been without a powerful influence on the 
h)fsmi0fiing8.4Qd opinions of succeeding times. Whatever occu- 
"Ifita so teiw the force of the general understanding, however 
’^unprofitabfy as fiir as regards positive resultsf cannot be unin- 
structive in its coarse, and by its example. The w^est devia¬ 
tions from our modes of thought and expression, and even from 
the^rse of right reason, are the subject of Ae moneci^rum 
|>robtenis in the liieory of intellect. £vgu jn ■ practKal 
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the contemplation of them weans the mind from the narrow¬ 
ness incident to those who think constantly in the forms and 
words of their own time and country, turns reflexion into 
unaccustomed channels, dispels the illusion o^ combinations o( 
language to which wc have been long habituated, and may pre¬ 
sent a new side of a principle or an opinion which abetter mode 
cf philosophizing kept out of view. For these reasons, we are 
interested by an account of the most extravagant speculations 
of China or Japan ; * and the less liiey resemble our own, the 
more they excite our curiosity. 


* Two literary phenomena of a singular nature have very recent¬ 
ly been exhibited in India. The Erst is a Hindu Deist. jRammoAun 
ifoy, a Bramin, has ])ublishecl a small work, in the present year, at 
Calcutta, entitled, * A 71 Abridfictnenf of the Vedanta or resolution of 
all Ike Veds ; ike most celebrated wrk Brammical iheologjf ; 
idishing the unify the iiufreme Beings and that he alone is the object 
^icorshtp, ’ It contains a collection of very remarkable texts from 
the Vedas, in which the principles of Natural religion are delivered* 
not without dignity ; and which treat all worship to inferior beings, 
together with die observance of rites and seasons, and the distinc¬ 
tions of food, as the aids of an imperfect religion, which may be al¬ 
together disregarded by those who have attained to the knowledge 
and love of the true God. His contemporaries and his ancestors 
he considers as idolaters, notwithstanding the excuse of an allegori¬ 
cal theology which some Europeans have made for them. This So- 
cinian Bramin is made to complain, with feeling, in the English ver¬ 
sion, of the obloquy which he has incurred among his countrymen 
by the purity of his faidi. He alludes nowhere to any other system 
of religion ; and passes over, in absolute silence, the labours, and 
indeed the existence, of the Missionaries. The second is a work a- 
bont to be published at Bombay by Mulla Fekouz, a Parsee priest, ' 
and probably the first of that sect, ior many ages, who has made 
any fuofictency in the general literature of the East. He proposes 
ix> publish the * Dusateer, * with an English translation and notes— 
a singular and somewhat mysterious book, of * which be tells us 
that no copy is known to exist but that in bin possession. * It is said 
to be the source from whence the Dabistan (Edin. Rev. vol. XXVI, 
p. 288) is borrowed. The original is said to be in a language or 
dialect of which there is no other specimen ^ and so ancient, that aa 
old Persian version which accompanies it, professes to have bf^'' 
made before the conquest of Persia by the Mahomeuns. If ft 

? noted by severallviters in comparatively modern rimes; and die 
'ersian version is'otten cited as an authority by Persian dictionariea 
of tlie seyenceentb century. Its pretensions, therefore, aa a merct 
iBOhinaeiit of language, are very high, and cannot fail to attract 
the cnritMity of au Orientalists to this reappearance of the followers 
of Zbtoaiter k die literary world. 
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’ A contempt for the exertions of intellect under forms dif- 
fcrent from ours, is as sure a mark of a narrow mind as that 
hostility, almost to be called hatred, which is sometimes be> 
trayed by men df talent against those sciences which they are 
incapable of learning. Neither disposition could 6nd any place 
in a mind like that of Mr Stewart, formed in the school of Ba¬ 
con, of which it is the peculiar character to estimate the rela¬ 
tive value of all sciences with an equal eye, and to exfdain the 
causes of philosophical failures in a manner which avoids all 
injustice to the talents of the philoso[)licrs whose speculations 
have been unsuccessful. Yet he has spoken of the schoolmen, 
with a nearer approach to acrimony than has been justifiable, 
since their remaining authority at Salamanca or Louvain has 
ceased to be dangerous to the free exercise of reason. 

The character of the scholastic system, in general, is that of 
a collection of dialectical subtleties, contrived for the support 
of the doctrines of the corrupted Christianity of that age hy a 
body of Divines—some of extraordinary powers of discrimina¬ 
tion and argument strengthened in the long meditation of 
their cloister by the extinction of every other talent, and the 
exclusion of every other pursuit—to whom their age and their 
condition denied the means of studying polite letters—of ob¬ 
serving nature, or knowing mankind. Thus driven back as it 
were upon themselves—cut off from all the materials on which 
the mind can operate—and doomed to employ all their powers, 
in the defence of what they must never presume to examine, 
the condition of these men seemed without one advantage, 
unless it should be thought such, that it cultivated to the high¬ 
est degree of subtlety, the logical talents of acute disputants, 
and rendered them on their own ground invincibla Polemics. 
Till the thirteenth century, their logic was the mere slave of 
their theology. The labour of the schools was employed only 
to rivet the fetters of reason. But the effect of the wretched 
and prohibited versions of Arabic translations of Aristotle, then 
for the first time introduced into the West, soon proved, that 
it is impossible in any way to excite the activity of the human 
faculties, without ultimately promoting the independence of rea¬ 
son. Ihis pretended Aristoteliaiiism was as much resisted at 
thnt period % persecution, as it was supported by the same means 
about three centuries later. The schoolmen were the innovators 
and reformers of the thir^nth century. As soon as they con¬ 
quered the prohibitions, and quoted liberally the real or sup¬ 
posed opinions of Aristotle, Philosophy began to assert her in¬ 
dependence ; to blend her authorities with those of Tlieolt^, 
and insensibly to claim a sphere of her own, within which her 
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jurisdiction wns exclusive. A division of (he authority to 
which tl»py were subject, was the first step towards emancipar 
tion. The most conspicuous schoolman of this second period,' 
was Aquinas, * whose Sccunda Secumhc continued for three 
iiundrcd years to be (he etliicnl code <>f Christendom. No 
work of a private man probably ever hnd so many commen* 
tutors, as this once fimous treati^. S/iarcz, the last cele¬ 
brated person among them, was a tontemporary of Lord Ba¬ 
con. 1 he first rel'ormtTS of learning distinguish it by Itonuur- 
abie commendations from the other productions of the schools. 
Erasmus considered Aquinas as superior in genius to any 
man since his time; and Vives owns him to be the soundest 
writer among the schoolmen. However the Secunda might be 
disgraced by being the manual of Henry VIII, it is a matter 
of some interest to sec the book wbicb was the first moral in¬ 
structor of Sir Thomas More. Fontenclle, a ('artesian, exempt 
from any prejudice in favour of a achoolnmn or a saint, says, 
that * in anotiicr age, Aquinas might have become a Des Cartes.' 
To his moral treatise, Leibnitz chiefly alludes, in the just ob- 
ficrvation frequently repeated by him, that ‘ lliere was gold in 

* the impure mass of Scholastic philosophy, and that (irotius 

* bad discovered it, ’ The same great pliilosoplier, indeed, often 
confessed his own obligations to the schoolmen, .and tlie value 
f)f some part of their works, at the moment when such an a> 
vowal required most courage—when their nntliorily had been 
just entirely abolished, and before the dread of its restoration 
was extinguished. Under the shelter of his authority, we may 
venture to own, that we have read this work in the iiinelccntli 
century with pleasure and advantage. Whatever may he thought 
of his theological morals, it is certain, that no moralist has 
stated the nature and grounds of all the common duties of' 


* The historians of Italian literature have latterly thought tiint 
Aquinas, of a noble family in that part of Lower Italy which 
had never utterly relinquished its ancient connexion with Greece, 
end educated at the famous monastery of Monte Cassine, where 
edme sparks of ancient literature were kept alive in the darkest 
times,'was not without some tincture of Grecian learning. Wfae* 
ther there be any grounds for a like opinion concerning Itoger Ba¬ 
con, we shall be unable to determine, till the Oxford Press shall 
present os with | complete edition of the works of that great orna¬ 
ment of the Uniyessity; who ought not to be mentioned in any 
sketch of the scholastic age, in which ho appeared as a stranger; 
lietng, in truth, a philosopher of the seventeenth century, fonned, 
by uRsocountable combination of cai^es, in the schdob of 
tbeJUrteentb, 
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mankind with more fullness and perspicuity. The number 
and refinement of the practical observations in this work, which 
have been repeated by modern philosophers, have sometimes 
.given rise to suspicion of plagiarism against these last, instead 
of the much mure reasonable inference, that the superior uti« 
derstauding of this ingenious recluse had anticipated remarks, 
which, without any knowledge of liis wriling.s, were naturally 
presented to succeeding writers by their observation of huruaii lile 
in a more civilized age. 

To find the exact agreement of such a work as that of Aqui¬ 
nas with the moral precepts of our own age, lias some tendency 
to heighten our reverence for the Rule of Lite which thus 
preserves its unchangeable simplicity, amidst the fluctuations of 
opinion, under the most luilike and repugnant modes of think¬ 
ing, and in periods of the most singular, or, if it so pleases 
the reader, of the most perverted speculation. 

Those who are accustomed to remark the faint and distant 
indications of the progress of the human mind, will observe, 
that in the twelfth century, the first revolt ngaimst the tyranny 
of Rome broke out in France; that Aquiiius and Dante flou¬ 
rished at the same time, in the same country; that when, in 
the next age, polite literature had begun to drive the Sclutoi 
philosophy over the Alps, and when it seemed to have esta¬ 
blished its chief .seat in England, the ferment excited by the 
subtleties of Scotus, and by the bold novelties of Occam, were 
almost contemporary with Chaucer, and seemed to have called 
forth WiclifFe. 


Scotus is probably the extreme point which verbal subtlety 
can reach. Tiie genius of the scholastic systeni could ad¬ 
vance no farther. William of Ockiiain (in iiurry), born a- 
bout the beginning of the fourteenth century, the circtnn- 
stances of whose life are obscure, and whose writings it is ex¬ 
tremely difiicuU to procure, is generally known as the reviver 
of tlie Nominalists, justly distinguisberl above other schoulmeu 
by Mr Stewart and by Leibnitz; but he was, in truth, also the 
restorer of an independent philosophy in the middle age. He 
defended the rights of the Civil IMagistrate against the usurpa¬ 
tions of the Church, and gave an example of free inquiry, in 

K latioas which had become inaccessible to Reason by their al- 
withthc Papal Theology. The century which passed be- 
tshwn his death and the rcvivalof letters, was a period of active pro- 
'^ress towards mental independence.. His works against the Papal 
iiuthority are preserved in collections which are to be found i» all 
great libraries. They are represented by Seklen as * tlie best 
|mat had beep written in former t^es, on the EcclesiastmU 
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Power;' and the testimony of Selden has peculiar weight on 
behalf of a Popish schoolman. But those writings on which 
liis great reputation in his own a^ was founded, are now veHr^ 
rare. Brucker, who appears to have seen none of them, bon* 
tents himself with a few passages of modern writers, in com- 
jnendation or censure of Ockham; but a very clear and satisfac¬ 
tory account of them, supported by numerous extracts, is con¬ 
tained in ‘ Tennemaii’s History of Philosophy, Vol. Vlll. Part 
2 . * published at Leipsic in 1811. 

This memorable Engiish philosopher retained many opinions 
which he had imbibed from Scotus, and, among others, that justly 
obnoxious positiou, which makes the distinction of Right from 
Wrong depend on the Will of God. But he is the first, from 
the downfall of ancient philosophy, who had the boldness, in ex¬ 
press words, to reject human authority, even that of his master— 
* I do not support this opinion because he lays it down, but be~ 
tau$e I think it true ; and therefore, if he has elsewlierc main¬ 
tained the opposite, 1 care not. ’ * This language, now so tri¬ 
vial that no slave can dtsclaim it, and every schoolboy would 
think it too commonplace to be repeated, was, in the four¬ 
teenth centuiyr, far more important than the most brilliant 
discoveries, and contained the germ of all reformation in phi¬ 
losophy and religion. Luther and Bacon were actuated by no 
other principle in the deliverance of the human understanding. 

It is well knovim that Occam was the author of the opinion, 
diat the words which arc called universal, are to be consider¬ 


ed as signs which equally indicate any one out of many par¬ 
ticular objects. This opinion was revived by Hohbes, Berke¬ 
ley, Hume, Hartley, and Condillac; abused with great ingenui¬ 
ty by Home Tooke ; and followed by Mr Stewart, who has on 
this occasion made common cause with philosophers in whos# 
ranks he is not usually found. Few metaphysical speculations 
have been represented as more important by its supporters and 
opponents. Perhaps, however, when the terms are explained, 
and when the darkness is dissipated with which cemtroversy ne¬ 
ver fink to cloud a long contested questiem, it may appear that 
tldii eubject has not yet been examined on true prim^les. But 
whatever may be the future fate of the controversy, it^cannot te 
denied^ that the reasonings in defence of Nominausui 'f'fflytrtfiy' 
singuhr ingenuity, and even perspicuity, in the 
of Occam whi^now lie before us. Among many other oblteir*^ 

tik curio^ passage is quoted by Tenmxnau from Occam. 
^ ^ LUi, 1. Sententiarum Quest. 1. Edk.. 1485probtoljr 
. it joot fhe only edition of a work once of great autlKuity, 
aad eyto ptow af BO contemptible interest. ,4 \ 
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vations, perfectly unlike his a{;e, we find him limiting the phi¬ 
losophy of the human mind to what can be known by experience 
of .its operations, and utterly excluding alf questions relating to 
the nature of the thinking principle. * We are conscious that 

* we understand and will; but whether these acts be performed' 

* by an immaterial and incorruptibie principle, is a matter of 

* which we are not conscious, and which is no farther the subject 

* nf demonstration than it can be known by experience. All 

* attempts to prove it must be foutided on the assumption of 

* something doubtful. ’ * But the most remarkable of all the 
reasonings of this original thinker, are those which he emfiloys 
against the then received doctrine * of sensible and intelligible 
species ’ (or appcarmceii) of things wbieh are the immediate ob¬ 
jects of the mind when w'e perceive or think. These images or 
]ikencs.ses of objects alone, were supposed to be contemplated by 
the senses and the understanding, and to be necessary to per¬ 
ception and mental apprehension. Biel, a follower of Occam, 
in expounding the doctrine of his master^lelis us. That * a spe- 

* cios was the similitude or image of a tffiig known, naturally 

* remaining in the mind after it ceases to be the object uf actual 

* kuowlcdgc} or otherwise, that likeness of a thing, which is a 

* previous condition of knowledge, which excites knowledge fit 

* the understanding, and which may remain in the mind in the 

* absence uf the thing represented. ’ f The supposed neces¬ 
sity of such species, moving from the object to the organ of 
sense, is, according to Occam, founded on the assumed princi¬ 
ple, that what moves must be in contact with what is moved. 
Bui this principle he asserts to be false; and he thinks it suffi¬ 
ciently disproved by the fact, that the loadstone attracts iron to 
it without touching it. He thought nothing necessary to sensa¬ 
tion but the power of sensation, and the thing which is its ob¬ 
ject. All intermediate beings he regarded as arbitrary figments. 
vVe cannot pursue these quotations fardlcr. It is easy to con- 
eeive his application of a similar mode of reasoning to ' the in- 
teUigHile species ,' which, indeed, he who denied anstract ideas, 
had already virtually rejected. It is plain, indeed, that OcCiUn 
denied parts of this opinion ; not only that which is cafi- 
«d> Ariatotelian, concerning the specia supposed to move firotn 

ol^tB to the organs of sense; but also that which, 
andet ihe'tiame of the Ideal Theory, has been imputed hy Dr 
f^id and Mr Stewart to Descartes, and all succeeding philoso¬ 
phers) who are considered as teaching the, actual resemblance 
•f Our tfaui^ls to external things, and thereby laying their phi- 


* Occam, ihid. kt Teaoenan. f Gabriel Biel, KL Sent. ,b Tepu. 
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losophy open to the inferences afterwards made from it by Berke-' 
Jey about the origin of our perceptions, and by Hume against 
the possibility of knowledge. The philosophical reader will be 
struck with the connexion between this rejection of ‘ imaged 
or likenesses of things ’ as necessary to perception; and the 
principle, that we know nothing of mind but its actions; and 
cannot fail, in n system of reasoning of which these are specimens, 
illustrated by an observation of the less observed appearances 
of outward nature, and animated by a disregard of authority 
in the search for truth, to perceive tendencies towards an in¬ 
dependent philosophy, to be one day built by reason upon a 
wide foundation of experience. The rejection of the doctrine 
of ‘ Species ’ must be considered by Mr Stewart as still more 
remarkable thnn.it is by us. In his view of things, Occam thus 
escaped a fundamental error, which has led the greatest phi¬ 
losophers of modern times into scepticism. But as we cannot 
think that the terms * Image, Likeness, ’ &c. were ever steadily 
applied to ideas by mj^ern philosophers, otherwise than as me¬ 
taphors used for illuWration, so we regard their exclusion only 
in the veiw respectable light of a reform in philosophical lan¬ 
guage, with a view to'prevent figurative expressions from being, 
however transiently, confounded with real things. 

Richard Suisset, * the frmous English mathematician * of the 
middle age, * was a follower of Occam, the persecution and defence 
of whose philosophy was the principal occupation of the Specula¬ 
tive during the fourteenth century; soon after the end of which, 
it was lost in the Lutheran controversies, which were in some 
degree its issue. On a general review of this period, Roger 
Bacon, and Suisset, should probably be considered rather as phi¬ 
losophers of the scholastic age than schoolmen ; Aquinas is the^ 
most clear, sober, and practical of school philosophers; Scotus, 
from qualities not of the same nature, --most perfectly represents 
the genius and character of that philosophy; and Occam was 
the reformer who undermined its foundations, and prepared the 
way for its destruction. 

The arrival of the Grecian refugees in Italy being tbe most 
memorable event which distinguishes any moment in the early 
progress of modern literature, has been commonly cdtasidiei^ 
ai the era of the revival of letters: And die expres^iieitt'''^ir' 


* The list of'English mathematicians of the fourteenth cental* 
givro by Mentuda, among whom is Chaucer, diows the terms of’ 
the i^t tb be too exclusive, and seems indeed, os hb diserves, tu piy> 
the future success of the English nation that departioeUt. 
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be justifiable, if we bear in mind the previous preparation of 
Itfly for classical learning; the men of genius, who had, before 
that period, cultivated most modern languages; the superior effi¬ 
cacy of printing, the Reformation, and probably the discovery 
of America; and if we also hesitate, whether the preservation 
of Constantinople, and the education of western students in her 
schools, might not have contributed to quicken the literary pro¬ 
gress of Europe as much as the destruction and emigration 
which actually occurred. Certainly if the Greek empire had 
been saved, it might have been as speciously argued, that we 
owed our literature to the salvation of that great school and re¬ 
pository of learning, as it has been asserted for the last three 
centuries, that the cultivation of letters in the West is to be as¬ 
cribed to the flight of Grecian exiles into Italv. Rut however 
that may be, the revival of letters is an epoch in the history of 
pliilosophy. 

Literature, which lies much nearer to the feelings of mankind 
than science, has the must important eilcct on the sentiments 
with which the sciences arc regarded, the activity with which 
they are pursued, and the mode in which they are cultivated. 
It is the instrument, in particular, by which ethical science is ge¬ 
nerally diffused. As the useful arts maintain the general honour 
of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure the world into the 
neighbourhood of the sciences of Morals and of Mind. Wherever 
the agreeable vehicle of literature docs not convey their doctrines 
to the public, they remain the occupation of a few recluses in the 
schools, with no root in the general feelings, and liable to be de¬ 
stroyed by the dispersion of a handful of doctors, and the destruc¬ 
tion of their unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all. Polite li¬ 
terature is nut only the true guardian of the moral sciences, and 
the sole inslmment of spreading their benefits among men, but 
it becomes, from these very circuipstanccs, the regulator of their 
cultivation and their progress. As lung as they are confined to 
a small number of men in scholastic retirements, there is no re¬ 
straint upon their natural proneness to degenerate either into ver¬ 
bal subtledcs or into showy dreams. It is peculiar to these vices, 
that bavtdgno boundaries prescribed by reason, their course 
may be pt;oloofled for ever. As long as speculation remain- 
e4.iai1|^.^.aclioms, all its followers were divided into mere dia- 
le^ii^ans; or mystical visionaries, both alike unmindful of the 
real world, and disregarded by its inhabitants. The revival of 
literature produced a revolution at once in the state of society, 
and in tlie mode of philosophizing. It attracted readers from tbe 
common ranks of society, who were gradually led on from do- 
quenec and poetry, to morals and philosophy. Pailqsoplrera auU 
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moralists, after an interval of almost a thousand yearn, due* 
ing which they had spoken only to each other, once more dis* 
covered that they might address the great b^y of manldud 
with the hope of fame and of usefulness. Intercourse with this 
great public, supplied new materials, and imposed new re« 
straints. The ieelings, the common sense, the ordinary afiaira 
of men, presented themselves again to the moralist. 

Philosophers, compelled to speak in terms intelligible and 
agrceible to their new hearers, were compelled to abandon the 
language of the scholastic age, and to adapt both the object of 
their inquiri''s, and their manner of reasoning, to the general un- 
derstanchng and sentiments. Literature led out Philosophy from 
the schools, ct.ablcd her to teach and to serve mankind, and 
calle<t her to experience and utility, from thorny distinctions and 
splendid visions. Thtn philosophers began to write in the mo¬ 
dern languages. Before that period, little prose had been writ¬ 
ten in an) of them, except Chronicles or Romances. Boccocio 
had indeed acquired a classical rank, by compositions of the lat¬ 
ter kind; aud historical ecnius had risen in Froissart and Co¬ 
mines to a height which has not been equalled among the same 
aation in times of gi eater refinement. But Latin was still the 
language in which all those subjects were treated, then deemed 
of higher dignity, which necupud the life of the learned by pro¬ 
fession. In general, this system continued till it was totally 
subverted by the Reformation, which, by the employment of 
the living languages in public worship, gave them a dignity un¬ 
known before; and, by the versions of the Bible, and the practice 
of preaching and writing on theology and morals in the common 
tongues, did more for polishing modern literature, for diffusing 
knowledge, aud for improving morality, than ail the other evettta 
Und discoveries of that active age. 

Among the first writers who took a part in this Revolution, 
was Sir Thomas More. His short historical narrative is in 
this respect remarkable. He, too, is the first person named 
umong UB who seems to have acquired part of his importance by 
public speaking. His controversial tracts, in other respects 
compositions of great curiosity, must be considered as the off* 
tpring of the Reformation. In speaking of the EngUdk fauv* 
guage, as fit for translating the Bible, be uses terms of' hoOpar 
towards it, which would not have been applied to any 
tongue befo^ learning had left the seboots. * For as for Aset 

* our tonge is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye. For ao Is, aa 

* evciy lerned man knoweth, every straungc language to other, 

* And if they wojdn call it barayne of uKirdM, there ia no donbt 

* but it is plenteouse enoughe to express our myndet ia any 
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* tbioflc wliereof one man hath used 1^ sneke with another. ’ * 
^Machiatal ia the first still celehracM writer who discassed 
ffM^e quesdons in a modern latij^aage.. This peculiarity is the 
worthy of notice, because he was not eXdt^ by the power- 
fol' BtiiRthlant hf the Aefurmadon. That event was probably re* 

g arded byhim as a disturbance in a barbarods country, pro- 
uoed by the novelties of a vulgar monk, unworthy of the notice 
of a man wholly occupied by the afiairs of FJorencet end the 
hope of expelling strangers from Italy; and having readied, at 
the appearanqe of Luther, the last unhappy period of his 
tated life. The justness of the discriminating praise bestowed 
on this famous writer, in the following beautiful passage, will be 
acknowledged by every reader of his works $ aid the observa¬ 
tion required by the censure, will be rather for explanation than 
dispute, 

* No wtit*T, certainly, either In ancient or in mbdem dmes, hat 
ever unit^, In a more remarkable degree a greater variety of the 
most dissimilar and seemingly the most discordant gifts and attain* 
tnents t—a profound acquaintance with all those arts of dissimula- 
fion and intrigue, which, in the petty cabinets of Italy, were then 
nniyersally confounded with political wisdom s—an imagination fa^ 
snillariBcd to the cool contemplation of whatever Is perfidious or 
trocious in the history of conspirators and of tyrantscoihBined 
with a graphical skill in bolding up to laughter the comparatively 
harmless follies d ordinary life. His dramadc humour has been 
often compared to that of Moliere; but it resembles it rather in co¬ 
mic force» than b benevolent gaiety, or in chastened morality. Suoh 
as it is, however, ?t formt an extraordinary coatralt to that strength 
of intellectual character, which, in one page, reminds tts of the deep 
tense of Tacitus, atid in the next, of the dark and infernal policy of 
Caesar Borgia. To all this mbst be superadded a purity of ustd, 
which has enabled hhn, as an historian, to riVal the severe simplicU|r 
of the Grecian masbrs; and a sagacity in boipbibng historical facts, 
which was afterwards to afford lighu to the pcbcol of Montesquieu. 

' Eminent, however; as the t^entt of Mxehlavel onquestionably 
were, be eannot be nttmberdd among the benefactors of mankind. 
In tume rf hh WrifingSi dees he exhibit any marks of that 'lively 
lacby wdtb the forlnnm of the human race, or of dust warm ttil 
IdfdWWsIt qf truth and justice, without ^ guidance of WhkH, 
;#aqaid endowments, sHien applied to moral or to pedici!- 
are in perpetual dangey of mistaking thrir wUjr. 
DOre remarkable, he seems to have been altO|^Er^eir 
jhtjr changes in human affairs, wbieh| in comemamce 
VC«U jutlruj 0 ' 
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, ltd to tmiltij^ly them, ttbralilt tmA it 

Mi in tfio intereoane of Vfit. itus SrH fttHttiiilet tt 

iwve oblitertttd by tbe joint ififtneim «<* idiotMti ftod of 
, «i6n.'» 

* And birre nksy I be ponnitted to eatiiddo ttty MuMen agalott tbo 
tommon orrOr of oonfoandin^r the double doOtrine bf Machievetlieli 
puihiciaOs, with the benevolent reverenoo for eetobliahvd opinieiUk 
Diunifested in the noted maxim of FonteOelle,^** Aftt a wke min, 
even when his hand was full of truths, would often contoM hiinself 
With opening hU little fing-r ? *’ Of the advocates for the fomter, 
it inav be justly baid, that they love darkness rather than l^t, 
because ihetr Aceds are rvtl ; ” writ knoiring (if 1 may borrow the 
wordo of Bacon), “ that the open day-light doth not show themaski 
and tnumineries, and triumph-, of the world, half so Stately as candle* 
light. ** The philosopher, on the other hand, who is duly impren* 
ed with the latter, may be compaied to the ocuUit, who, after re* 
moving the cataract of his patient, prepares the still irritable eye, 
by the (rlimmering dawn of a darkened apartment, for enjoying in 
safety the light of day. 

> * Machiavcl is Urell kno#n to have been, ai bottomi ho friend to 
the priesthood ; and his character has been stigmatized by many of 
the order wirh the most opprobrious epithets. It is nevertbelesa 
certain, that to his maxims the royal defenders of the Catholic faith 
have been indebted frr the spirit oi that policy which they have uni* 
formly opposed to the innovations of the Reformers- The Prince 
Was a favourite book Of the Emperot CbU'Ies V.; and was called the 
&ble of Catharine of Medlcis. At the court of the latter, while 
Regent of France, those who Approached her are said to have pro* 
ieued openly its most atrocious mditims; particillarly that which 
Recommends to sovereigns not to cemmit crimes by halves.-' The 
ItaliaA cardinals, who are supposed to have been the secret iB»%a* 
tors of the massacte of St Bartholomew, were bred in the same 
aehooi. 


* It is observed Mr Hume, foat l* there is seaecely any maxim 
io the Printet which subeequent experience has not entirely refut* 
ed. " ** Ma^iavel, ” says the same writer, “ was certainly a grtht 
geniuu; but haviug confii^ hie study to the fitrious and tyrannksd 
goeemmentS of emsiiptt times, or to the little dtsorderiy prhuapi^ 
tics of Italy, - - - 

.bl4 



hie rebsonlnga, especially upon monarchical gowsm- 
been found dktremely defective. The errors (tf thie 
^|h1Veeeded, io a great measure, from bis hav^ Hvi ' 


lyen age of the world, to be a good judge 


litidal 


' To tiidse Very judidous remarks, it may be adde^ ' 
MadHavel's mind seems to have disposed him mudn 


that the bent 
orestnmg* 

ly to oainbiB*^ ehd to geoerdiae his liistorical reading, than to re* 
^unt to the fiset prindplet of. pMitioal adenoe, f> the coastitMiiign 
httmari oatfllUs and in the immutable tniihi -of aaorality. Hto 

O S 
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Reodrdjttgljrt in^i«u iDd fdtmi a»f/it9f'^tcmam!^ 
in, adodnt W iMtle laore (with « few vmf djplfliidiii ddxeptie m j 
theirempiricel rwuif frem riwee ww dPyt agm. Totbeemlem 
of udcnt fatetoi^ they miy be often boUi md ioeti^ 

tire; Init to the tnodm poUtieiM» the moot import^ iflHon tiuqr 
■flMl k, the danger, » the preamt pirciiinatancaB of the world, w 
trotting to tudi retoUt, at Jmeaiaag of unirennl applicstioa, or of 
permanent utility. 

* The progreta of political phiioaopby, aAd| along with it, of mo¬ 
rality and good order, in ere^ part of Eoro^, sinee the period of 
whh^ I am now ipeaking, forma to ideating a comment on the pro* 
iligaite and shortsighted policy of MachU^el, that I cannot help 
pausing for a moment to remark the fact. 'In stating it, I shall avau 
ipyself of the words of the same profound writer, wh^ ttriotnree 
on Machiavel's Pnnce 1 had already occasion to quote. *' Hiough 
all kinds of government, ” says Mr Home, ** be improved in mo* 
dmi times, yet monarchical government se e m s to have made the 
greatest advances towards perfection. It may now be affirmed of 
ciriHaed monarchies, what was formerly said of republics alone, that 
thej' are a government of laws, not of men. They are found susoep* 
-tible Of order, method, and constancy, to a surprising degree. Proi. 
petty is there secure, industry encouraged, the arts flourish, and thp 
prinoe lives secure among his subjects, like a father among his chil¬ 
dren. There are, perhaps, and have been for two ceniuriei^ near 
two hundred absolute princes, great and small, in Europe: and, al¬ 
lowing twenty yeais to each reign, we may suppose that there have 
heent in the whole, two tliousond monarchs, or tgrontr, as the Groeka 
would have called them. Yet of these there has not been one, net 
even IPhilip H* of Spain, so bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Kero, or'Ho- 
miriaii, who were four in twelve among the Roman Emperors. **' 

* J^or this ve^ remarkable fact, it seems dlflicnlt to aUa^n any 
SMU^a equal to the effect, but the Inm'eased diffusioii of knowledge 
(ia^Herfect, alasas this diffdsioa still Is) by menns of the Press f 
which, whUe it has raised, in free stotes, a g ru vring bulwark against 
the oppresShm of rulers, in the light and Sj^rk of’the people, has, 
'wren undw the most absolute govemmeots, had a powariiri in- 

flnenee-<^4iy toadbh^ prhiMS to r^td the wealth and prosperity 
end ibstrddtW) of their aUbjeets as She firtnett bask of weir graa- 
dleail<-i-jn directing their oltentioa to objebtt'of national smd perq^ 
nmt utility. Hew ehcouraging the prospect thus pf ^ ^ 

spgS history of the world t Au whM a motive to itomale 


Ii^eo of those, who, in the solitude of the cleset, anghp to, he- 
qoeath their cagiribntions, how slender aoevor, to we riporireslrre 
< SMlMof hohiaiilt^Nreyensent end happmeas! * p. 3SU-OT» /■ . 

HKtehe abswe passage eff the tatt of this dispottrse appeeted 
to tfi#pcebiae^to«<»nwq^^ te the valnnble toke oft tne.Mtoa 
stit^eei,' wonU hayst wilthii^ ebsteMdran nay perf p we 
t^^pran] dkpttte fionceraing the ^eot «f Mnehtwrei imwieoMt- 
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Msitioii of ^ The Frinee. * To the doctrine of the note we have 
Stde tooUeeti but that theextreet front M. Sumondif though 
Itl the msu just, hn not all the nsuai' cteaeness of that justly ce- 
Idbntted writer. * Hie Prince * ia an ecoount of the meaiu by 
which t^amrioal power ia to be acquired and preserved. It is a 
theory of that of phenomena in the history mankind. 
It is easeUtial to its purpose, therefore, that it should contain an 
enumeration and exposition of tyrannical arts; and, on that ao 
count, it may be viewed and uara as a maneai of such arts. A 
philosophical treatise on poisons, would in like manner deter* 
nine the quantity of each poisonous substance capable of produ¬ 
cing death—the circumstances favourable or adverse to its oper- 
ation-<-and every other information essential to the purpose of 
the pmsoner, though not intended for his use. But it is also 
plain, that the calm statement of tyrannical arts is the bitterest 
of all satires twainst them. * The Prince’ must therefore have 
had this double aspect, though neither of the objects which they 
eeem to indicate had been actually in the contemplation of the au- 
riior. It may not be the object of the chemist to teach the means 
of exhibiting snddotes, any more than of administering poisons j 
but his readers may employ his discoveries for botli objects. 
A^stotle * had long before given a similar theory of tyranny, 
without the suspicion of an immoral intention: Nor was it 
any novetyr In more recent times, amoi^ those who must have 
been the nrst teachers of Machiavel. Ine schoolmen followed 
the footsteps of Aristotle too clusely, to omit so striking a pas¬ 
sage; and Aquinas explains it, in hie commentary, like the rest, 
in the unsuspecting simplicity of his heart. To us accordingly, 
we confess, the pun of Machiavel seems, like those of former 
writers, to have been purely scientific: And so Lord Bacon 
teems to have undented him, where he thanks him for an ex- 
imition of immoral policy. In that singular passage, where 
Lord Bacon < lays down we theory of the adyanoemeiit of for¬ 
tune, (which, when comparad with his life, so well illusiratea 
tlm frtness of hit understanding, and the uahtneas of his charac¬ 
ter for the albirs of the world), he justifies his application of 
Isaming'to such a subject, on a principle which extends to 
^ The'rrincie j* that ther^be not anp Uiiug in betn^ orac~ 

itbould tua be drattm and coUected inUKumUawla- 

* Arist. Politic Lib. V. c. lii. In reading this chapter, it must 
' 'Mot he fo^ottea, that by * Tyrant * Aristotle raeaaa a singls person 
po esessi a g absoline power; usually among the Ureeks, obtained,^ 
''iaeiae so bad, ae. even in bit time, to have giytoto tits wordatmatj^ 
If Uawqdero aewc' 
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Great defect» of character, we readily admit, are manifested by 
the writings of Machiavel. But if a man vf so powerful a geniua 
had ahowo a nature utterly depraved, it would have been a pain* 
fttU and perhaps single, exception from the laws of human nature: 
And no depravity can be conceived greater than a deliberate in> 
tentton to teach perfidy and cruelty. That a man who was a warm 
lover of his country, who bore cruel sufferings for her liberty, 
and who was beloved by the best of his countrymen, f sliuuld fall 
into such unparalleled wickedness, may be considered as wholly 
incredible. No such depravity is consistent with the composi¬ 
tion of the history of Florence. It is rnlyby cxci'ing moral 
sentiment, that the narrative of human actions can be rendered 
interesting. Divested of morality, thev lose their whole dignity, 
and all their power over feeling. History would be tlirtiwn 
aside as disgusting, if it did not inspire the reader with pity for 
the sufferer,—with anger against the oppressor,—with anxiety for 
the triumph of right;—to say nothing of the adiiiir.ttion for 
genius, and valour, and energy, which, though it disturbs the 
justice of our historical judgments, partakes also tif a moral 
nature. The author of ' The Prince, * according to the com¬ 
mon notion of its intention, could never have inspired these 
sentiments, of which he must have utterly emptied his own 
heart. To possess the power, however, of contemplating ty¬ 
ranny with scienti^c coldness, and of rendering it the mere 
subject of theory, mu^-t be owned to indicate a defect of mo¬ 
ral sensibility. The happier nature, or foitune, of Aristotle, 
prompts him to manifest distinctly bis detestation of the flagi¬ 
tious policy which he reduces to its principles. 

As another subject of regret, not as an excuse for Macbiavel, a 
distant approach lo the same defect may observed in Lord 
Bacon's History of Henry the Seventh; where we certainly 
find too little reprehension of falsehood and extortion,-—too cool a 
display of the expedients of cunning, sometimes dignified by the 
name of wisdom,—aud throughout, perhaps, too systematic a 
character given to the measures of that monarch, in order to 
exemplify, in him, a perfect model of King..craftj pursuing 
pafety and power by any means; acting well in quiet times, be¬ 
cause it was most expedient,—but not restrained from oobveni- 
ent ortnes. This history would have been as delightful as it ia ad- 

" ■ 11 I ■ II I 

^ Ansoyig othj^ pronfn of the esteem m which he was held b3r 
ihtM lifho knew ^ character* we may refer fo the affi^ctJonate )el» 
ters of Cfuicciardini, who, however indepesdent his owe opmiooa 
irero, bMame, by his employment urder the Popes of the House of 
Mediciy lAe eunporter of their euibonty, and consequently o poUUd^ 
f^pea^ of Machiavelg the moat aealous of the-ll^ptthiicapL 
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tnirablet if he had felt the difference between wisdom and cun* 
Tiing as warmly in that work, as he has discetned it clearly in 
bis Philosophy. Many historical speculators have indeed in* 
curred some part of this fjult. Enamoured of, their own so* 
lution of the seeming contradictions of a character, they be* 
come indulgent to the character itself; and, when they have 
explained its vices, are disposed, unconsciously, to write as if 
they had excused them. A writer who has made a successful 
exertion to render an intricate character intelligible, who has 
bi ought his mind to so singular an attempt as a theory of vil* 
lany, and has silenced bis repugnance and indignation suffi* 
ciently for the purposes of rational examination, naturally ex* 
ulls in his victory over so ninny clilliculties, delights in contem¬ 
plating the creations of his own ingenuity, and the order which 
he seems to have introduced into the chaos of malignant pas¬ 
sions { and may at length view his work with that complacency 
which difliises clearness and calmness over the language in which 
he communicates his imagined discoveries. 

It should also be rciucnibored, that Machiavel lived in ‘ 
an age where the events of every day must have blunted his 
moral feelings, and wearied out his indignation. As we acquit 
the intention of the writer, his work becomes a weightier evi¬ 
dence of the dcpraiity iihich surrounded him. In this state of 
things, after the final disappointment of ail his hopes, when 
Florence was subjected to tyrants, and Italy under the yoke of 
foreigners; having undergone torture for the freedom of his 
country, and doomed to beggary in his old age, after a life of 
public service; it is not absolutely unnatural that he should re¬ 
solve to annposc a theory of the tyranny under which he fell, 
and that he should manifesthis indignation against the cowardly 
slaves who had yielded to it, by a stern and cold description of 
its maxims. Full of disgust and loathing for men who, by 
submission to despotism, had betrayed the cause of human na¬ 
ture, he seemed to take revenge on their baseness, by a deter¬ 
mination to philosophiee, with a sort of savage indifference, 
on tile crimes of their tyrants. His last chapter, in which he 
seems once more to breathe a free air, has a character totally 
diSerent from all the preceding. His exhortation to the Me¬ 
dici to deliver Italy from foreigners, again speaks his ancient 
feelings. Perhaps he might have thou^it it possible to pardon 
any means employed by an Italian usurper to expel the foreign 
roasters of his country. This ray of hope might have support¬ 
ed him in delineating the means of Usurpation, by which he 
might have some faint expectation that he migh entice the u- 
aurper to become a deliverer. Knowing that the native go* 
wnmeoto were too base to defend Italy, and that oU otiiery 
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were leagued to enslave her* he might* in his despair of all le> 
gitimate rulers, have hof^ something for Independence, and 
perhaps at last even for Liberty, from the energy and genius of 
on Illoslrious Tyrant. From Petrarch, with whose pathetic 
verses he concludes, to Alfieri, the national feeling of Italy 
seems to have taken refuge in the minds of her writers. They 
w^te more tenderly of their country as it is more basely aban¬ 
doned by their countrymen. Nowhere has so much been well 
said, or sp little nobly done. While we blame the character 
of the nation, or lament the fortune whi/ch in some measure 
prodnced it, we must, in equity, excuse some irregularities in 
the indignation of men of genius, when they see the ingenious 
inhabitants of their beautifill and renowned countir fuuw ap¬ 
parently for ever) robbed of that independence whicli is en¬ 
joyed by obscure and barbarous communities. 

It is a just and refined observation of Mr Hume, that the 
Qiei^ theory of Macbiavel was perverted (to waive the more im¬ 
portant consideration pf morality) by the atrocities which, a- 
mong the Italians, then passed under the name of Policy. The 
number of men who took a part in political measures in the re¬ 
publican governments of Italy, spread the taint of this pretend¬ 
ed policy farther, and made k a more national quality than in 
the Transalpine monarchies. But neither the civil warsof France 
and England, nor the administration of Henry the Seventh, Fer¬ 
dinand and Louis the Eleventh (to say nothing of the succeed¬ 
ing t'digious wars), will allow us to consider it as peculiarly Ita¬ 
lian. It arose from the circumstances of Europe in those times. 
Jn every age m which contests are long maintained by chiefs 
too strong, or bodies of men too numerous for the ordinary 
controul of law, for power, or privileges or possessions, or o- 
pinions to which they are ardently attached: the passions ex¬ 
cited by such interests, heated by sympathy, and infiamed to 
madness by i*eBistance, soon throw off moral restraint in the 
treatment of enemies, H^taliation, which deters individuals. 


provokes multitudes to new cruelty j and the atrocities which 
originated in the rage of ambition and fanaticism, are at length 
thought necessary for safety. Each par^ adopts the cruelties 
of the enemy, as we now adopt a new discovery in the art of 
war. Men oecome savUge in their own defence. The craft andi 
violmice thought necessary for existence are admitted* jntp th«t 
established policy of such deplorable times, 

. But though Qf!^ be the tendency of such circumstances ip 
all times, if must' be owned that these evils prevail among dif¬ 
ferent nations, and in different ages, in a very unequal de- 
Some part of these differences may depe^ on national 
aHBfuatiet^ which cannot be satisfactorily explained. But| in 
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the greater part of them, experience is striking and uniform. 
CiTil wars are comparatively regular and humane, under cir^ 
ramstahees that may be pretty exactly defined j—among na¬ 
tions long accustomed to popular government, to free speak¬ 
ers and foce' writers; familiar with all the boldness and tur¬ 
bulence of numerous assemblies { not afraid of examining any 
matter human or divine; where great numbers take an in¬ 
terest in the conduct of their superiors Of every sort, watch 
it, and often censure it ; where there is a public, and where 
that public boldly utters decisive opinions; where no impass¬ 
able lines of deinarkation destine the lower classes to eternal 
servitude, and the higher to envy and hatred and deep curses 
from tbei|: inferiors; where the administration of law is so pu-. 
rified by the participation and eye of the public, as to become 
a grand school of humanity and justice; and where, as the con¬ 
sequence of all, there is a general difiusion of the comforts of 
life, a general cultivation of reason, and a widely diffused feel¬ 
ing of equality and moral pride. The species seems to become 
gentler as the galling curbs are gradually disused. Quiet, or 
at least mild disorder, ispfbmoted by the absence of all tlie expe¬ 
dients once thought essential to preserve tranquillity.—Compare 
Asia with Europe: The extreme is there seen. But if all the 
intermediate degrees be examined, it will bo found that civil 
wars are milder, in proportion to the fiVogress of the body of the 
people in importance and wellbeing. Compare the civil wars of 
the two Roses with those under Charles the First. Cdmpare 
these again with the humanity and wisdom of the Revolution 
of sixteen hundred and eiglity-eight. Examine the civil war 
which led to the American Revolutionu We ’there see anarchy 
without confusion, and governments abolished and established 
without spilling a drop of blood. Even the progress of civi¬ 
lization, when unattended by tl^e blessings of civil, liberty, 
produces many of the same effects. When Mr Huuie wrote 
the excellent observations ({uoted by Mr Stewart, Europe bad 
for more than a century been exempt from .those general con¬ 
vulsions' which try the moral character of nations, and ascer¬ 
tain their progress towards a' more civilized mind. We have 
since been visited by one of the most tremendous of these tem¬ 
pest , Qnr 'minds' are yet filled with the dreadful calamHies,' 
and tbh ambigilous atid precarious benefits, which have sprot^ 
from it. The contemporaries of such terrific scenes are seldom 
in n temper to contemplate them calmly. * And yet, though the 

* The Fourth Book of Sir T. More’s quoted above, 

contains curious instmices of the nature of sitdi contemporary judged 
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«vefit8 of this age have disappointed the expectations of aan* 

geine benevolence concerning the state of civitizaiion in Europe^ 

• -----— 

«nent8» to which the adiuirable character of that great man gives a 
peculiar icnporunce. He was so deeply impressed by the horrors of 
the-.revolt of the Saxon peastt^t^, that he con!!>iders the IrUtherans 
AS necessarily anardiists and rebels* who think * aU rule and aiUhoru 
only tyranny^ Now, was thys doctrine in Almayiie of the co- 
^ men ujdaudish people so plesaunily harde tliat it blinded them,— 

* arid there gathered them together a boisterous company of that 
^ unhappy Sect* and first rebelled against an Abbot, and after against 

* a .Bj’shop; wherewyth the temporal Lords had good game and 

* sport,—tyll those uplandish Lutherans set also upon the temporal 

* Lords, and then they slew upon the point of LXX. thousand Lu- 

* therans in one somer, and subdued the remanant in that part of 

* Altnayne to a right myserablc servitude. * 

' He goes on to inform his countrymen, that, of the * same ungra* 

* cietia Sect,were those who perpetrated so many atrocities at the 
aaek of Rome, under the constable of Bourbon, who, among other 
Enormities, * wndd ros^ a ^iid to dethe^ thejaiher and mother lokynge 
*' ef|4' In the next Clmpter, he warns tlie readers, that these were 
pet the usual outrages of war. * In the LuLheranys^ the sect itself is 
^ the cause ^the maUce. * The rise of the Lutherans, Sir T. re¬ 
gards as * a great token that the world is nere at an end ; ’ and after 
calling them ^ a besdy sect^ ^ far more abominable than ancient He* 

^ reties, and even tlian Mahometans, * he adds, ^ that the chy^eyns 

* gf* these execrable heresyes both teake md use more sensuaU anaiycen* 
tuous ^ynge than eoer dul MachomeL * 

. When he comes, however, formally to consider the ' burnsykoB' 
OF HERETTKBS,' we discdver some symptoms of his excellent na¬ 
ture, and of the liberal opinions of his youth. He struggles hard 
to represent the burning of heretics as a mere punishment of rebel¬ 
lion. * The fere of these outrages, and myscheves to fblowe upoiaT 

* such sects, with the pro£e that we have bad in some countrees 
^ thereof, have been the cause that prynces and people have been 

constrayned to punnysh heretykes by terrible detbe. ’ * While 

* diey foAare vyolence there was little vyolence done to them. ’ At 
length comes a maxim td* toleration^sa extensive and bold that it is 
put into the mouth oS another speuer in . the pialorae. * By mu 
^ sodei said your Jtenie^ / wM all ^ ttN)nid,tiwre m agreed to icJte 

pU vyolenoe and oompuisixm. away, ugpon aB eydys^ Crysteu and H/e^ 

* tfira, and that no man were constrayned to byleve but as be,f^d 

^ gyvee, ^dom^nd good workys CMuced ; and i/m he iiiat mom 
if, ^ CM go^vo ^^GiMys name^ and he that wyU go to the 
f 0€tyUgo with hym / * As truth would prevalf over fakebdodi Sir 
^omas allows that this would be a toleraUe compromise wl^ Ifea- 
^ens dv * Where there be many mo to tp 

^ ^ ^di than fo fiorn hyro bp 
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dispaRf^ionote poBterity will probably decide that U has stood the 
test of general commotions, and proved its progress by their 
compiirative mildness. One period of phrenzy was, indeed* 
horrilHy distinguished, perhaps beyond any equal time in his¬ 
tory, by popular massacres and judicial mprdcrs, among a peo- 

{ )le peculiarly susceptible of a momentary fanaticism. It was fbl>^ 
owed by a war in which one party contendea for universal domi¬ 
nion, and all (he rest struggle for existence. But how soon did 
the ancient laws of war between European adversaries resume 
their ascendant, which had indeed been suspended more in form 
than in fact! How slight are the traces which the atrocities of 
faction and the manners of twenty years invasion and conquest 
have left on the sentiments of Europe I On a review of the dis¬ 
turbed period of the French Revolution, the mind is struck 
by the disanpearance of classes of crimes which have often at¬ 
tended such convulsions—no charge of poison—few assassina¬ 
tions properly so called—no case hitherto authenticated of secret 
execution. If any crimes of this nature can be proved, the 
truth of history requires that the proof should be produced. 
But those who assert them without proof, must be considered as 
calumniating their age, and bringing into question the human¬ 
izing rfflcts of order and good government. 

But to return for a moment longer to Machiavel. The dis¬ 
pute about the intention of his Prince has thrown into shade the 
merit of his discourses on Livy. The praise bestowed on them 
by Mr Stewart is scanty. Tliat * they furnish lights to the 
school of Montesquieu ' is surely inadequate commendatioD. 
7'bey are the first attempts in a new science—the philosophy of 
history; and, as suc-h, they form a brilliant point in the pro¬ 
gress of reason. For this Lord Bacon commends him. * The 
* form of writing which is the fittest for this variable argument 
* of negociation, is that which Machiavel chose wisely uid aptly 
for (ruvernment, namely, discourse upon histories or exam- 
* pies; for, knowledge drawn freshly, and in our view, out of 
* particulars, findeth its way best to particulats o^ain } and it 

I * » ■' ' ; '■ ■ ’***’ ■■ III M •» I i 

f yet, as among ourselfe, they should be in nowyw 

* sufered, but to in ^eiegynnyngei for wa 

* cafmot Wynne to Cryst one the mu though we wonne tliem all homw 
* wtbey were our owne before.’. Distrusting this notidila 

argument, however, he returns to the more decent plea of self-da* 
fences *^Kever were tliey, by any temporal punysiunent of theif 
*'^dyee, hny tbynge sbarpely handled, tyll that they began to be 
5 yyolent themselfe.' 

In fivQ years after this piAlieation, Sir Thomas More was pat fn 
Op Uie same pr^mtee of resisunce to authprhj. 
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* hath much greater life on practice when the discourse attend- 

* upon the example, than when the example attendeth upon 

< the dwcourse.' It is observable, that the Florentine Secrete* 
ry is the only modern writer who is named in that part of * the ad¬ 
vancement of Jearnine which relates to civil knowledge. ’ The 
apolc^y of Albericu^ Goitilis for the morality of the * Prince, * 
has been often quoted, and is certainly weighty as a testimony, 
when we consider that the writer was born within twenty years 
of the death of Machiavel, and educated at no great distance 
from Florence. It is somewhat singular, that the context of 
diis passage should never have been quoted. * To the know- 

* ledge of history, ’ says Aibericus, * must be added that part 

* of philosophy which treats of morals and politics;—^for this is 

* the soul uf history, which explains the causes of the actions 

< and sayings of men, and of the events which befal them> 

* and on tiiis subject 1 am not afraid to name Nicholas Machia* 

* vel, as the most excellent of all writers, in his golden Observa- 

* tions on Livy. He is the writer whom 1 now seek, because 

* be rends history not with the eyes of a grammarian, but with 

* those of a philosopher. ’ f The book on Embassies from 
which the above passage is extracted, is dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, who about the same time had two hooks dedicated to 
him by Jordano Bruno, long protected in his house, which he 
left ffom a quarrel with Greville. Our readers know that, ma¬ 
ny years after, Bmno was burnt alive at Rome, * in order, ’ to 
juse the atrocious words of Gaspar Scieppins, an applauding eye¬ 
witness, ,* that he might tell in the other worlds which he had 

* imagined, how the Rqmsns treated blasphemers. ’ It is na¬ 
tural to find Sir PL dip Sidney the patron of learned exiles; but 
it adds a new lustre to his fame^ diat he was the refuge even of 
extravagant and uninteliigibie sophists, for whose writing^' he 
could have no respect, whra the sacred right of free inquiry was 
violated in their persons. 

We do not remember the argument against the modem theo¬ 
ry of utility asGtihed by Mr Stewart to Buchanan. Among 
modern mordists, utility always aigniiet die interest of all men. 
In Buchanan, and perhaps in all writen before the eighteenth 
oantuiy, it denotes the private ntility of die individual, and re- 

S uirea an enlarging epiuet to give it « difierent sigcdficatioB. 

tut the mention of Buchanan excites our regret that Mr t^nw- 
«it ihouldaliave excluded from bis plan the bistoty of those 
^testions respecting the principles and forms of g Ov w niB e n ^ 

i ' 

deLeg^ Lib. III. c. 9^.\Loiid.: 1365. . *jHkctioiid 
* wn ted ^hi^o^etur.’ . ... ''' 
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ivfaieh form one of the principal sul^ecta' of political philosophy 
prc^erly so cdied. No writer could have more safely tnuted 
nimsdf'in that stormy reeion. He was much less likt;ly to have 
been tainted by its turbulencey than to have composed it by the 
serenity of his philosophical characten Every history of the 
other parts of moral and political science is incomplete, un>* 
less it be combined wid|«. that of political opinion: the Jink 
which, however anobserv^, always unites the most abstruse of 
ethical discussions wiih the feelings and affairs of men. The 
moral philosophy of Hobbes was made for his political system—* 
and that again arose from the state of bis country in his time* 
Every part of the works of Locke have a certain reference, more 
or less palpable, to the circumstances of his age} without per¬ 
ceiving which, it is not easy to seize the spirit, or to estimate 
the merit, of that excellent man. If Mr Stewart had not de¬ 
nied us the gratification of seeing this subject also treated by 
lus pen, we should have seen (what is a want in philosophical 
history) a just account of numarchomisis of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury of whom, one school depressed Kings in order to exalt 
the Pope; and another, with an admirable spirit, if not always 
with accurate philosophy, prescribed bounds to civil power, and 
justified revolt against tyranny. Aomng the latter were Bu¬ 
chanan, Aithusen, and Hubert Languet another friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and an example that the champion of every sort 
of liberty, philosophical, rdigious or civil, found a natural pro¬ 
tector in his generous mind. 

The numerous Italian innovators of that age, Telesio, Pa- 
tritius, Pomponatius, Companella, Sen* are, as far as.we know 
them, chiefly worthy of being now noticed, as a proof that the 
revolt against Aristotle and the schools had been maintained for 
near a century before Bacon | to whom we do not so much owe 
the zeal of the Insurrection as the wisdom of the Reformation. 
But as there now happens to lie before us one of the rarest 
works of PomponaUus, we diaH state in a very few words iu 
singular contents. It is a treatise * on Incantations, or on the 
■wonderful eifocts of merely natural causes. ’ * It is a pliiloso* 
phioal theory of aldiemy^ ma^ic, astrc^ogy, divination, and the 
gii^ of mirades and prophesyings. The focts which attest the 
«3dblBnce pi ail these appear to him too numerous and wdl.at- 
tube reesoaddj disputed. But as fae^ on the other hand, 
eMfodes afl iupimnatttral ^ency, either of benevolent or malig- 
«aa( beings, he reiers these phraomena to the power of physi- 
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ciJ causes hitherto not diligently obserired.' The heavenly bo^^ * 
dies, of which the revolotions influence all terreKtrial thinf^s^- 
nay^ in his opinion, be supposed also to aflfect^the constituriont 
of the body and mind of man. Their influence may be greatest 
at the moment of birth, but they may also exercise great ppwef 
at certain momehts during life. Individuals most strongly af¬ 
fected by this agency, may thus naturally acquire the power of 
producing effects wh'ith seem to other men supernatural All 
talents and powers were, according to him, the result of the dis¬ 
position of the elements which compose onr body, which was 
itself regulated by the action of the celestial spheres: Whoever 
knows that action, may foresee all future events, because they 
depend on it,—and may acquire those extraordinary powers 
which it confers. ' It was hts opinion, that astrology was per¬ 
fectly conformable to reason and experience; and this ingeni¬ 
ous peripatetic does not doubt, * that one man may tran^orm 
his fellow men into wolves or hiogs. ’ These follies may deserve 
to be once mentioned, as an instance of that pernicious flexihi- 
li^ which belongs to all extreme generalizations; by which they 
may be rendered compatible, in the same individual, with the 
boldest scepiicisAi and the most childish credulity. Such gene¬ 
ralities are indeed only reconcileable with every thing, because' 
they mean nothing. 

Has Mr Stewart seized the characteristic feature which gives 
Montaigne a place in the history of philosophy ? Not certain¬ 
ly his philosophical discoveries, for he has made none; nor the 
justness of his opinions, whidi may be often questioned; nor 
the dramatic egotism widi which he paints himself, and pours 
Ibrth those easy boldnesses of expression which seem to belong to 
« more picturesque and nervous language than modern French. 
'These are gr^at, but not propcHy philosophical merits. Buflie 
seems to have a distinct character as a philosopher. As Machi- 
avel was the first who discussed grave questions in a vulgar 
tongue, and created a philosophy cu histoiy; so Montaigne was 
the flivt donspicuous writer who; in a modern language, pbilo- 
on the common eonenrhs of nite, and the oruinnry 
of private reflextott and cpfiversatTon. The degree 
-Vrhuili nature claims in the diyenity inient, the efficady of 
ddiication, the value of the learaed languages, the natig^ ai 
e<^^y, the passions that actuate private life, the singtilar dus¬ 
ted of dtflSiinnt nations, are the subjects chiefly handled 
Eiiiaife* In me period feoro Socrates to Plutarch, such qpusationa 
hod neen wdl treated before. But Monta%ne was evidently the 
IbniMltt' of P^ulair philosOFdiy in modern doaidb That his'himse 
was the ufffordfied couutry house of a gendemaa ka Franciv 
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h « remarkable inatance of the universal insecurity which pre^ 
..vailed at the accession of Henry the Fourth. The grossness of 
his anecdotes is, no doubt, to 1^ mainly imputed to th<; coarse* 
ness which still belonged to the gentry.. But it may in part also 
be ascribed to the infancy of the art of writing in a generally 
spoken language. Authors bad not yet discovered that the same 
degree of indelicacy is shocking in our own tongue, which they 
bad long indulged without notice in* their barbarous Latin 
->wbere the words being unusual, did not seem so gross, and 
where they were not understood by women, whose delicacy the 
grossest men desire in some measure to preserve. 

We are somewhat surprized at finding it more than once in¬ 
timated in the present Discourse, that the progress of the fiime 
of Bacon was slow, bulb at home and abroad. We must die* 
tingubii between his Fame and his Philosophy. That the philo¬ 
sophical spirit which he excited should be slowly diffused, and 
' bis rules of investigation still m('re slowly followed in practice, 
teem necessary consequences of their nature. ^ His phiioso- 
‘ phy,' says D'Alembert, ‘ was too wise to astonish j—he there- 
* fore founded no sect. ’ But, that his fame in every depart¬ 
ment was not immediately cstahli'^hed, and his genius acknow. 
ledged and revered, we cannot find any satisfactory reason for 
believing. We have seen, that Harve/s doubt of his philostv- 
phical merit was treated by contemporaries as a singularity. 
The silence of Hakewell amounts to little. His book is an at- 
tem{:^ to defend the more singular side, in one of those questions 
whico were,hackneyed in the schools { such as—-wfaethei; the- 
world decayed—whether women wef|| equal to men, in 
which he Incurs to perform his part m the disputation, by e- 
yery sort of theological, historical .or philosophtoal argument^ 
that his iogenuily could devise, or his recollection sup^y. As 
an ingenious disputant, he must have fallen upon some reasons 
aimikr to (he principles of Bacon^—which he places among hia 
other topics but.frith no steady view of the laws which deter¬ 
mine the progress, pf .knowledge and .of society. FrotU the 
foundation of'the Society, Mr Stewart regards his fiime 

as fixed. Now thj^ Imilosopbicat Society, which became Royal 
at the. Ilc8tor,^tion^ w meetings about the beginning of 

the CivjJ.wer, a^as onfy. a few years after Bacon’s death. 

We hayo npt many writers of note,.in the. intermediate time. 
Mr Stewaijt bimactf has referred to the language of Sir Kenelm 
Digby.f and he has quoted a noble pan^yric'on Bacon’s elr- 
quence, afid ah Meeting tribute to his character, by Ben John- 
aon » unquestionably the ipost eminent, writer of that period^ 
apid .whom tradition Tepraseots as one oC hbe translatoca of the 
. ' 4 ■ ' ' ' 
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that Johnaoir speaks also of bis taoat tboritg iPtirk|r^i^M||M 
OrgatiQiHy which he says * really opepeth aUde&^ (Hr JapHp 

* whatsoever. ' * Janies Howcu« tlie noted letter- wiriU^||^RK« 
Account of Bacon’s death ; whom* after Other prakesrlbefetifll^r^ 

* man of recondite science, barn for the sal«atiofl of Jeat^ng,' 

* and, I think, the eloqnentest that Was born in this Isle. * Sir 

Henry Wotton, one of ftie most acoompUsbed mtai of his tiroe,! 
wrote bis epitaph; where he ie called * the of the Sciences:* 

thus selecting his philosophical merit, os a hi^er Or better 
known distinction tiian his rank or station, hrancis Osborpy 


one of those collectors of literary talk who arc no bad reporters 
of general opinion, often speaks of Bacon. 4ciong other cu« 
rious particulars^ hO gives us the only information which ve 
possess of one species of knowledge displayed by him inT conver¬ 
sation. " * My memory doth not direct me towards mi example 

* more splendid in thi^ kind thaiKbe Lord Bacon, who in ail 

* companies dkl appear a good • proficient, if not a master, iu 

* those arts entertained for the subject every one’s discourse. 

* Hn most casnal talk deserretb to be written. As 1 Iwve bcetf 


told, his first copies required no great labour to render then 
competent for the nicest judgment 1 have heard him enter¬ 
tain a country Lord in the proper terms relating to hawks and 
dogs $ and at another' time out-cant a London ebirurgeoa. 
Nor did an easy falling into as^ments appear less an oraa^ 
ment in him. The ears of his-nqarers received more gratifi¬ 
cation than trouble; And were no less sorry when he came to 
conclude, than displeasfd with 4 iny who did interrupt him.—^ 
All which rendered him no less oecesi^ry than admirable at the 
Cooncil Table,-'—when, in rpfln^entie to impositions, monopolies^ 
&r. the meanest ntianaiaotai^ were on naual argument; aoddn 
this faebafBed the Earl ofMi^ies«|t> whowas bom and bred a 
citiaen. * Osborn, it may ba'^elhseiw^ .though not a contem- 


e These passages afford a new pthniF of the falsehood of those 
charges of niggardly and mvioos maHp Wabut h<n Johnson, which 
have jost been finally confuted in me |ftnm tO Mr Giffi>rd*s excel¬ 
lent emtion. That preface contains a f4hsr Ihstanee of 

the danger of relying on second'hapii aVtmCe. Every English 
compilation for the last fifty years, {Acladillg those whicn are now 
{sssfing from the press, quotes a mnieneev with a paraUd between 
ihe exc^Uenili^aliiies of Shakespeare and-die, esUotts vices of Jehn- 
§in , as being ]^tt of the account which Drumhsond of Hawdiotnden 
of Ben. No such sratence is in Bwtnwoad’s otherwise an* 
piei^y sieeotiftt. 2c wps first ascribed to hon Iqr a man of the 
same « fihhdl, in a book called Cibber’s Li1t|«f Ibe Pstts. 

s 
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pMkr^, vriteaiiroin tbetroditbo of Bacon’s Unie> Hie moat con- 
^rkr indeed) was so far fivm bein^ disrefiarded, tbal; 
r^iyed the homage of Tehement opposition. * They would 

* hwpe cashiered BaeonV Advancement of learning, ’ eaye 0»- 
born) * u nn her/’tieal and impertinent piece, but m iwoin’< 

* ci(de sfreiigf/i of cwOrary judsments thai came to his, rescue from 

* beyond the sea.* In another place, he tells us, that Queen 
Elizabeth had been prejudiced against Raleigh, * for sailing a- 

* loof from the beaten track of the schools, as being both against 

* God and herfather's honour, whose faith (if he owed any) was 

* grounded on School divinitv. Whereupon she chid him; and 

* he •seas ever after branded ^ith the title of an AtheUt^ ihmigh d 

* htoron asserter of God and Prmidence. A like censure fell upon 

* Venerable Bacon, till overbalanced by a ^eater weight of glory 

‘ from strangers. ’ , , 

From these last observations of Osborn,- we be tolera¬ 
bly assured that the fame of Bacon had speedily pervaded the 
Continent. Gassendi called .his reformation'a heroic enter¬ 
prise. Latin versions of his works were publishetl repeatedly 
in Holland and Germany, before the end of the century^ 
with epithets of praise, which, if applied to any other person, 
would have been hyperbolical. The letters of Grotias prove 
the estimation in which he was held by the highest class of wri¬ 
ters. ' And in France, where his celebrity is said only to bavb 
^gun at die publication of the Encyclopediet we find the Abbe 
GalioiS) inoneof the first Numbers of the earliest Literary 4uur- 
n«d, speak of him as we should now-^' It may be said that 
*' this greait Chancellor is one of tfanse who have most contri- 
< bttted to the advancement of - the scieocea, * {Jaurnoi det Sga- 
vans, 8. Mars, 1866.) Tbeoonleitt this -passage, published 
in the year of the estaidishment ef the Royal Acraemy of Sci¬ 
ences, show, duit did- eKperimental philosophers of 

France, W^}«^'diare as of England, then considered Bacoii 
as their g^asthr. ^ Twenty. years before the Enci/(4i^edie, Voltaire 
calls the Father of Experimental Pbilosqaby;* though 

he hlam^’hl^ ^bmitiyoieii for that iiartiaH^ towi^ him, which 
led them to place so small a weric as Hittory of Henry 
the Seventh on a i^el with Thuamis. 

That Pes Cartes never read Bacon, it an nmertion of Thoma$ 
'(ia.liMeE^liege-de Bee Cartes) which very naturally excites the sur¬ 
prise andec^riam of Mr Stewarfe ‘ So^ authors assure wt * 
says 'Hmmai, ^ that Dea Cartes bad not read the works of Ba- 

* con t- and he himsdf tells us, in one of his letters, -that be read 
f those of Oriiiep at a very late period* * It seems evideftt fwigi 

rob. 3%vtt. K(h £3* ? ’ 
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tliis p8BSBfi;e, bowerer incredible it may appear, thatThomas, wheit 
about to cotiipoBe a professed panegyric on Des Cartes, had not 
deiced to examine cither the * Letters of that great philosophy, 
or ois Life ■{■ by Baillet, the obvious and authentic source of in- 
foi^matiiHi respecting his studies and his personal liistory. ‘ Des 
‘ Cartes was at Paris,’ says Baillet, * in 1626,’ (sevctal years 
before the publication of his philosophical works), when he 
received the news of dte ‘ death of Bacon. ‘ This news sen- 
‘ sibly aff’cted all those who aspired to the reestabh'shment of 
‘ true philosophy, and who knew that Bacon had been en- 

* gaged in that great design for several years. ’—‘ We see, in 

* several p^ts of bis Letters, that he did not disapprove the me- 

* thod of Bacon.’ Des Cartes visited London in 1631; and 
in 163S he writes from his retreat in Holland to his Parisian 
correspondent, Father Mersentie, that he wished to see ‘ A 

* of the Appearances of the Heavenly Bodies, according 

* to the VERrL^MiAN Method, "without reasons or hypotheses. ’ 
In another letter about the same lime, he says—‘ 1 have little 

* to add, respecting experiments, to what Verulain has said. * 
&c. Bacon is spoken of in other places; but these are suffi¬ 
cient. Nor does M. Thomas seem much more exact in w'hat 
regards Galileo. It is certain, that in Des Cartes'iMourney in¬ 
to Italy, he did not visit tlrat illustrious man'. Tneletter of 
Dev Cartes, which is supposed to prove that he read Galileo’s 
w.irk>- at a late period, is Htnited to some disputes respecting 
Mechanical Di-coveries imi Optical Inventions, which Dm Car¬ 
tes vindicates l imself from bating tnken, without ackuowledg*' 
meht, fron. GaliUo. If 'nioDuis bed tvad that letter, he would 
hard^ hafve omitted aB mendoit of a circumstance so very re¬ 
markable, a^ the general disrespevlt with which h speaks of the 
illustrious I'incan, of whose merit the letter-writer was, or aT- 
f«ted to be Ignorant, after haring reid some of hfe works.— 
Tlii« ignorance, or affectmion, would be Obmrnonly referred to 
jeal^wy or conscious plagiaristn^t-i—the vulgar solution of alt 
injui^e between nen of tetters. But neilher the character nor 
the genius of Dee Csrtcs Trader this supposition probable in bis 
cam. Throughout nil his writings, however, we sCe a dread of 
the animosity the Church; a determinatloin to' Orifice every 
ooUateral otgrat for the security and undisturbed accomplUh- 
meni ^ his philosophical reformation;, and to conciliate ami 
^rei^Ctote^ |iJh possible concessions ^ ouher subjects, thtge 

» j* I*' lb. ' ‘ ‘ 0^ , ■'i 
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twho had the power of protecting or interrupting the qniet of 
his pursait of science. Hence we find this bold innovator ip 
philosophy the most submissive of all Catholics. Hence (not¬ 
withstanding dur own predilections) his partiality for Aqui¬ 
nas, whom he called his guide and his favourite autnor* 
Hence, also, it probably proceeded, that in his correspond¬ 
ence with a Catholic Ecclesiastic, he may have been betray¬ 
ed into sonde injustice towards a great philosopher, who had 
drawn the eyes of the Inquisition to the danger of modern 
discoveries. When he heard of the imprisonment of Galileo, 
he resolved to throw his manuscripts into the fire. We are as 
far as possible from insinuating, that a mail of probity, like Dea 
Cartes, Could have been insincere in that warm language of piety 
of which his Letters are full. But bis exclusive passion for a 
reformation in Philosophy, insensibly concurred with his reli¬ 
gious sentiments, in turning his mind from men or subjects con¬ 
nected with the speculations alone capable of endangering his 
philosophical liberty, which, as he tells its, he would not ex¬ 
change for all that kings had to offer. 

Des Cartes, too, as well as Hobbes, was among the unread- 
itig philosophers^ who avoided books, lest they might stand be¬ 
tween them and nature. The former says, ‘ I study here in-' 
tensely without a book. ’ It was the well-known saying of the 
latter, * that if he had read as much as others, he mi^t have 
been as ignoi'ant. ’ 'I'hey feared that reading might prevent 
them from thinking, and that they might enslave their under¬ 
standings to those whose opinions they studied. At that time 
there was a natural excess of independent thinkers. But Bacon 
and .LeIbnitS! preserved their originality, without the aid of this 
voluntary ignorance. There are even some subjects on which 
it is impossible to be new, without knowing what is old. No 
mao et^uld improve the general manner of philosophizing, or 
discoversinobserved defects in a science, or, leaist of all, trace out 
the conumtiun of thef various sciences, without that knowledge 
of past Opinions and discoveries which Bacon brought to that 
undertaking. ,• 

That Des Cartes did perceive the total dissimilarity l^tween 
the actions of the thinking principle, and any class of pheno- 
meoa commonly called material,—and that Mr Locke agreed. 
in the^ same x^ervatipn, though neither alWhys resisted tW’ 
temptation of stating their illnstrations with a vivacity which 
often seems to indicate a momentary confusion of intmligence 
with mechanism—we have always believed; and we are very 
much gratified by Mr Stewart’s concurrence in the opin:9[hi 
perh.<ips it may have some -influence on the of that ooiOK 
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mendation to which he may think the opponents of (wbat tbejr 
call) the Ideal theory justly entitled. It is not our present bust* 
ness to ^peak of the followers of Mr Locke. But we cannot 
help observing, t’nat justice always requires that their physiolo¬ 
gical hypotheses should be perfectly detadied from their theory 
of Mind. The general laws of thought which they lay down, 
may, and ( ught to be, examined, without any reference to 
the bodily changes with which these philosophers have chosen 
to connect them. On all systems, some changes in the corpo¬ 
real organs precede thought. Into their nature nO' man has pe¬ 
netrated. But if it were perfectly known, it would not follow 
that the least light would be thrown on the intellectual func¬ 
tions. The Physiology might be complete, and the Philosophy 
of Mind might remain in utter darkness. Or the reverse might 
he truly said,—and should at least be eon.sidered by those who 
weigh the merit of modern Lockian philosophers. 

It can scarcely be considered as a peculiar merit of Descartes^ 
dial he acknowiecl^d the supreme and exclusive jurisdiction of 
Consdousness on nil (piestions relating to the operations of tlie 
human mind. In the controversy respecting Liberty and Necessi¬ 
ty, the only q^uostion at issue between the dispuUnts related to a 
matter of fact on which they both appealed to the evidence of Con¬ 
sciousness—namely, whether, all previous circumstances being 
the same, the choice of man be not also at aH times the same. 
Descartes, we are told, Br^t exposed * the logical error of at¬ 
tempting to define wo^s which convey notions too simple /& 
gdmt ’ * But upop carefully examining the passages 

of Descartes and Locke here referred, to, we cannot but think 
the latter philosopher entitled claim this improvement. Des- 
eprtes, in observhrg on his fundamental proposition * I think— 
therefore { exist;’ aays, that.he.presupposes the notions t>f 
* thought, existence and certainty,, and ^at it is impossible for 
what thinks, not to exist $' f and that. ‘ these notions, most sirar 
flc and kticmm ijf tberndves^ are by attempts to define 

them. V Now this seeins tp. us a carried no 

lattlier than was necessary to answer the ejection which sng- 
iprstcd it. Far from showing .the impic^ibmty of such defini¬ 
tion Descartes scarcely ventures distuicdy to lu His 


The want si the words in Julies in Descartes, and their full de- 
Vjtiopiaent in I^ke,.i8\ what seems to deprive Descartes of a Just 
ahum.-to a niaf anticipatioB of Locke’s important olwervatioo. . , 

eurious instance of presupposing the. vfsy point which he 
n^ke«4diow of proving. The same vicipps eit^e, no 
tomogh the wholes boi-hm'e jt shows itsel£ no^ openly^ 
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language is comparative and vague, relating to a degree of sim« 
plicity, not to a class of simple ideas. His examples are not 
taken from the perceptions of the external senses, but from 
those abstract or mental terms of which his proposition is com* 
posed. The utmost that can be granted is, that in seeking for 
a justification of a controverted proposition, he might has'c 
caught a faint and fugitive notion of the general truth. But the 
excellent passage in Locke arises from no controversy. It re¬ 
lates to a distinct class of ideas, called simple ideas; and de¬ 
monstrates, tliat it is impossible to define them; because no 
words can convey them to him who has not the ideas previous¬ 
ly; and because definition is ana] 3 'sis—and it is the distinctive 
character of these ideas, that they cannot be decompounded. 
Mr Locke takes examples from perceptions of external sense, 
such ns colour and motion, which removes all ambiguity; and 
lie considers the question only in that general survey of lan- 
^Rge, where it finds its place, and shows its full importance as 
a part of a system. 

The Meditations of Descartes were undoubtedly the source 
of most of the controversies of a metaphysical nature, since 
the downfal of the Schoolmen. He was the luitagonist of Gas- 
aendi. His more famous contemporary, Hobbes, was one of 
the objectors to the Meditations: * and Mr Locke again was 
principally excited by Hobbes and Descartes. Spinoza was 
the avowed follower of the latter, ns well as Malebranche, who, 
through his scholar Norri«, and perhaps Gullier, may be re¬ 
corded as the forerunner of Berkeley, from whom the opinions 
is Mr Hume, and the controversies to which they gave rise, 
immediately flowed. Descartes made an attempt to give a new 
system of all tbe sciences; an attempt excuseable only when 
lectures were the only means of instruction, and when one pror 
i'essor might have been obliged to conduct bis pupH through tbe 
whole circle of education. In this impracticable plan, he is 
perhaps the only great metaphysician who was much more a 
Natural Philosopher than a Moralist. Gf all sulgects, he seems 
the least to have studied Ethics. The Moralist of the Cartesian 
School was Malebranche; whose Treatise on. Morals f is dis¬ 
tinguished by tbe ingenuity and originality of * the Inquiry 
ufler Truth, * and by a stronger shade of. that mysticism which 
naturally colours his Philosophy. It has a remarkable re.scm- 

I 

• He is the writer of the Objectiones Tertiee^ subjoined to the 
Meditations, where vre discover the greater part of the peculiarits^ 
>of his Philosophical Sjsteiti. 

Rotterdam and Loji^on, 168^. 
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blance to tlie jceneral-principles of a ‘ Disputation on Virtue,' 
by Jonathan Edwards, the acute and profound metaphysician 
of the North American Calvinists.- 

We must now return lo a subject on which we most widely 
differ from Mr Stewart* The part of knowled};e which relates 
to the strict duties of men and nations lo«vards each other, ac¬ 
cording to the precise rules of justice, independent of all con¬ 
sideration of positive law, has been treated, in modern times, 
apart from General Ethics, on the one hand, and from the 
Municipal Institutions of any state on the other. The parts, or 
the whole of this srienci, have received many names,—the 
Law of Nature and Nations,—Public Law, International Law, 
^c. It arose from the ^^cho]aHtic Philosophy; and its (irst 
dawn may he discovered about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in ijpain. Ft)r some time before that pei'iod, the Schools 
.had tended to more independence of opinion. Among other 
marks of it, we may observe, that the conimeuhiries on the 6V- 
fUfida began to be succeeded by tre:Uiscs * de Jusii/iu et Juri\* 
in which the great Doctors of the Schools were intlct-d stiii cit¬ 
ed, but which justified, in some measure, their assumption of a 
more independent title. Thar title, together with some degree 
of the independent spirit which it denoted, arose from the in¬ 
creasing study of the Roman Law,—a science which, as it treat¬ 
ed many of the same questions with the Ethics of the Schools, 
naturally tended to rival their authority; and which, together 
with the casuistry rendered neces>ary by Auricular Confession, 
materially affected the character of this rising science, very 
)ong after its cmanripation from the Schoeds. In the other cul¬ 
tivated countries of Europe, the Reformers of Religion and 
Philosophy bad thrown off the Scholastic yoke. In Spain, the 
Schoolmen were left to their natural progress. Fkiucis dc^ 
Victoria^ frequently cited by Groiiu^^, seems to have Inien the 
first man who acquired reputation by this study. He died 
professor of Salamanca, in His works we have nevqr 

been able to procure. Of' bis scholar, Xhmintc we can 
$peak with greater certainty, haying perused his work ^ de Jus- 
titiu et Jure, ’ a book dedicated to Uie onfortiinate Don Carlos; 
and which be desires mi\y be called a paroiopa/im: He w^ 
Conrcss(?r to Charles V-» and was sent, as a TlieoJogiany to 
the Council of Trent, His book, the substance of L^tur^ 
jong delivered ^at Salamanca, was published tbcj*e in 1560, in 
tfw, axty-sectpd year of his age. It is a work whicli con- 
piins maiiy i^y^mptoms of the improvements arising from tl^ 
revival leftere, which bad penetrated into the Spanish Schools, 
^inong other posit^s, the following may be thought curi? 
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nus, though the very reasonable limitation be the part most 
peculiar to him, amon^ the writers of that period. * The 
Kin^ cannot be justly deprived of his kingdom by the Com- 
nninity, unless his government becomes tyrannical. ’ It ought 
rot to be ff)rgoUen, for the honour of thttse now forgotten Ju¬ 
rists, that Victoria condemned the wars then waged by his coun¬ 
trymen against the Aniericans, under the pretext, or even for 
the purpose of spreading Christinnily; and that Soto decided 
against the lawfulness of enslaving the same utthappy tribes, 
in a dispute, on that subject, between Sepulveda and Las Casas, 
of which the decision was left to liim by the Ivnperor. What 
is still more remarkable, Dominic Soto war the first writer .who 
x:ondemned the African slave trade, and did honour to his new 


science, by employing its principles for the reprobation of that 
system of guilt and misery which his countrymen now almost 
singly strive to prolong. ‘ If the report, ’ says he, ‘ which 
‘ has lately prevailed be true, that Poriugue.se traders entice 

* the wretched natives of Africa to the coast hy amiiscroenta, 

* and prc.sents, and every species of seduction and fraud, and 

* compel tliem lo crnbaik in their ships as slaves ;—neither 
‘ those wlto have tak('ii them, nor those who buy them from 

* the takci's, nor tho.se who possess them, can have safe con- 

* sciencp.s, until they manumit these slaves, however unable 


♦ they may be to pay ransom.’ * 

In countries where a large bodjr of men are professionally 
T>ound to give moral counsel, as the Catholic Clergy are in Au¬ 
ricular Confession, it is oident that they must be aided by 
tjooks, and that these books, at any expense of philosophical 
justness, must reduce such cases to rules, which will enable very 
ordinary men to give prompt, brief and clear advice. Hence 
the rise of casuistry, and its greater it Jucncc m giving rise to 
this science of natural law, in the most Catholic of extc>:sive 


monarchies. To this also may be added, that Spain, under 
■Charles and Philip, having .become thehrst military and politi¬ 
cal power in £urope, maintaining large armies, and canying 
on long wars, was likely to be tlie £rst which felt the want of 
that more practical part of the Jaw of nations which reduces 
war to some regulari^, provides lor the discipline ol armies, 
and arranges the -distribution of booty and spoil. The first 
long war in modern times,—^that lor the emancipation ut Hol- 
.land, produced a practical treatise on this part of the subject, 
^ 'Balthazar Ayala^ who appears to have been Judge Advocatfi 


* .^t04le Jiutitia et Jure, Lib. IV. Qusst. i. Art. % 
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p£ lie Spanish army in Flandere. f The naval war bctwecA 
']^gland and Spain probably contributed to direct the attention , 
of Albericias Gentilis; to the same $>ubjccts. He appears to have 
given opinions as Counsel in the cases of Spanish Claimants 
in English Courts of Prize, in consequence of which he wrote 
the earliest Reports ^of adjudged Cases in Maritime I>aw; a 
wrork which was in itself a proof that these studies were rising 
in practical importance, and that the materials accumulated, as 
well as the occasions of controversy, already required the hand 
of a writer of skill and authority. 

The Bcigic war may he said to have formed such a writer 
in the person of Grotius. * The causes of the revolt against 
Spain, turned his attention to the limits of nuthority, and 
the measures of submission. The long war in Flanders, show¬ 
ed the utility, to all parties, of rules for the mitigation of hos¬ 
tilities, The impudence with which the policy called Ma- 
chiaVcHan, was professed by some of the Statesmen of that 
age, especially at the Court of Catharine de Medicis, excit¬ 
ed his desire to vindicate against these odious sophists, the u- 
niversal and inviolable authority of justice. The habits of his 
profession as a lawyer, and of his private studies as a classi¬ 
cal scholar, had necessarily a powerful influence on the form and 
ityle of his work. The modern world had, in his lime, too re- 


+ other of these eajiy writers oa the Law of War, Arias 
and Lupus, were also Spaniards. 

^’'Albencus Gcntili^ was certainly the forerunner of Grotius. 
The opiuion’entertained, ai; the time, of the difference between them. 


will be best seen in the following words of Zouch, the pupil and 
Buccessor of Gentilis at Oxford. ' * He chiefly followed Albericus 
Gentilis and Hugo Grotius, of whoni the former justifies all his jSb- 
sitions by authorities of law, the latter tried his doctrines by the test 

Preefat. ad IL Zjuch Juris Petialis, siye Juris initr Genies ExpU- 
catio, 1659* By the most learned cDptetnporaries of Grotius, it 
Was thought his distinction to have treated the {mw of Nations in a 
philosophical spirit, aOd to have soared above the servile erudition 
of his predecessors. JZoucb wrpte before the appearance of Puffen- 
dorff. He was distinguidied by talents as well as learning; and to 
him we owe the introduction of the terni • Law between Nations, * 
nr* as It lias been called by Htdverius^ and Mr Bentham, * Interna- 
l^nal Law |' Iwpicb steadily disttngui^cs the modern sense of ‘ Law 
of Nattons, * from the acceptation of that phrase among the Roman 
lawyers, in whose language it denoted a system of those rules by 
which all men, except, perhaps, brutish sayages, regylaied^ or pr<v 
{based tdT^glilat^, their actions. ^ 
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centl^ emerged from disorder, to afford respectable esamples ; 
and It was not pedantry in him to confine himself tx;> the vene¬ 
rated authorities of anriquity. The poets of one nation were 
then little known to any other; and he has quoted those of Greece 
and Rome,—too abundantly, indeed, as was the vice of his age; 
not, however, as arguments or authorities, but as the reposito¬ 
ries of those moral sentiments with which civilized men had sym¬ 
pathized from age to age, and as silencing the immoral sophis¬ 
try of unprincipled politicians, by the luiauinious voice of man¬ 
kind. 

Grotius and Thuanus may be considered as two moral phe¬ 
nomena, of alike auspicious nature. Placed at the end of the 
sixteenth century, they both reviewed the age of blood which 
had just expired; not to palliate the enormities, or to exasperate 
the enmities of Protestants or Papists, but to teach l)oth seels 
wisdom by the survey of their common calamities; and to per¬ 
suade both to prepare a refuge for their posterity from the like 
misfortunes, by at length agreeing to lay the foundation of the 
still imperfect and unfinished system of religious liberty. Whe¬ 
ther the tolerant spirit of Grotius arose principally from his ex¬ 
perience of the evils of persecution, or from the mildness of his 
personal character, or from that connivance at religious dillcren- 
ces, which began to be introduced by the policy of commerce 
into Holland, he seems, at all events, to have been the only 
conspicuous I’rotestant before the time of King William, who 
publicly comprciiended Roman Catholics within his charity 
and toleration. His treatise on the Law of War appeared 
at the moment when war first ceased to be.lawless. It is alto¬ 
gether an error to consider it as a pliilosophical work j and it 
is a consequence of this error, that it is tried by tests foreign to 
the author’s purpose. Grotius was a classical scholar, a theo- 
Ingian, and, by tils tiiliccs, what might be called a constitutional 
lawyer. In his age, the final victory of polite letters over the 
Schools kept alive Some jealousy of very precise discrimina¬ 
tion, as too nearly resembling Sclndastic barbarism. The work 
of Grotius is entirely practical. Leibnitz indeed thought, that 
a philosophical treatise on this subject (which did not exist in 
his time, aiul does not exist in ours) migltt have been produced 

* by the profound understanding of Hobbes, if he had not ad- 

* opted pHnciplcs fundamentally false; or by the judgment and 

* learning of the incomparable Grotius, if he had not been dis* 

* traded by the cares of a busy and unfortunate lilc. ’ * But 

* liCibnitz—-Letter to Molanus in 1700. In one of the late writ, 
mgs of Li'ibnitz, to which Mr Stewart ascribes the greatest authf* 
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thongh a purely practical work, it is entitled to a place in the 
history of Moral Philosophy, of which not the least important 
part is the inHacnce of ethical reasonings on mankind. It is a 
manual of rules for making, conducting, and concluding war; 
in which, after such a cursory survtjy of the more general prin¬ 
ciples of morals as seemed to the author siifEctent to illustrate 
the nature of law, and to establish the inmiutabip distinction 
of right from wrong, he proceeds to inculcate the general ad¬ 
option of the best usage introduced on these subjects in times 
then recent, and to persoade nil nations to pursue it by reasons 
of justice, by considerations of interest, by the sanction of reli¬ 
gion, as well as by its coincidence witli the writings of the 
wisest men in all ages, and with the must fatnous examples of 
venerable antiquity. 

Had it been a work professedly of science, it might be well 
charged with too slight a Amndalion of principle; with a con¬ 
fusion of the separate provinces of right and huiiianity, of 
reason and usage; and with a profusion of authorities, where 
a tew w'ould have left the true purpose for wliich they were 
•cited more visible. But it may be doubted, whether nicer 
distinction and more sparing citation, would not, in his own 
time, have weakened the practical ellicacy and persuasive 
power of the work. It first presented to kings and states¬ 
men the concurrent testimony of ail whom they bad been 
accustomed to reverence—historians, poets, orators, philuso* 
pliers, divines, schoolmen, lawyers ancient and modern, chris-^ 
tian and pagan, of all creeds and nations and ages, to the wis- 
doifi and reasonableness of abstaining iiom unjust and even un^ 

E rofitablc wars; of conducting hostility with no unnecessary 
arshness; of observing faith, and exercising mercy; and of ea¬ 
gerly returning to peace. Perhaps the mipreasion then niacte 
hy the display of the universal hofaage rendered to these simple 

R rinciples, (of which a naked proof might seem superAuous), 
as contributed to that reverence for them which has since dis- 
tmgai:4hcd the European nations above the rest of mankind. 
That the book of Grotius became the companion of Gustavus 
Adolphus during the war undertaken by that virtuous hero lor 
civil and religious liberty; is a very striking proof of its extra¬ 
ordinary fitness for its purpose. A purely philosophical work 
of the nighest excellence might have distracted his mind from 
liis great end.^ Perhaps no work can be named of equally ex¬ 
tensive practical ^effects, till the appearance of the Spirit Laws, 

ritjft we see his opinion of the capacity of Grotius: And the vahie of 
ius conunendstion is certainly, enhanced by the diserimmatipg tenaf 
.syjdied tp Hobbes asd Grotius. 
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The name of Grotius gave a lustre to (his part of knowledge 
for more than a century* His successors rather derived credit 
from his name, than improved the science whicli he left iheinu 
About forty years after the appearance of the treatise on die 
Law of War, Pijffc>n(rlf>rfl' fuiloweel, on nearly the same subject, 
though evidently treading in the footsteps of Hobbes. Ami 
without adopting the judgrpeut of Leibnitz, that Puffendorff 
was * very little a lawyer, .and not at all a philosopher, ’ it may 
be truly said, that as his work made pretensions to a scientifie 
character, and had very little either of that literature or cio- 
quctico, or familiarity with the details of controvesKy betweeii 
States, wliich could give it any species of practical character, 
he has much Ii.ns txcii‘*e than GnUius for laying insecure IouikI- 
ations ; and is more rcpreliensibJe for the confusion ct discord¬ 
ant matters. From him, however, in consequence of his mor« 
scholastic form, rather than from Grotius, flowed those inmiuH*r- 
ahie abridgements of Natural Law, which occupied the Kuropcan 
universities* till very modern times. Valiel, a diftuse, unscientific 
and superficial, but clear and liberal writer, still maintains his 

f )]ace as the im^si convenient abridgement of a part of know- 
edge which culls for the skill of a new builder. 

It is chiefly on account of the moilerate abilities of the greater 
part ol the (blK>wer» of Grotius, that their number and influence 
arc observable circumstances in the condition of Europe. That 
great writers should impel and direct public opinion, is the 
ordinary course of things. Since Grotius, however, none of tiiia 
class (}f ^ riters could have such pretensions. Yet, from the peace 
of Munster to the French Revolution, writer^) on this subject 
incessantly succeeded each other. It became a principal part of 
the education of ail politicians | the treatises concerning it were 
appealed to by all Sovereigns and States in their controversici^a 
it was thought an i^dvatitage by the most powerful and ambitious 
prince to have them on his side; and whatever was positive and 
practical in those <^yatems, wbatev^ regulated the conduct and 
rights of individual under the general usage of EuTa>pean war, 
was adopted by the tribunals of one country from the writers 
and courts of foreign and even hostile communities. No other 
age of the wprld had witnessed such an appearance (if it sliouJd 
he thought no mote) of respect from the mighty to the firivate 
reason of the humble and obscure teachers of justice. The opi¬ 
nion of men without power or oliice, or even superior geiuus, 
was appealed to by conquering monarchs, discussed by states 
men, and never publicly disregarded, but by those who had ror 
pounced all pretensions to the exterior of morality. Moral up- 
nxe always important realities* The very act oi 
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pamit submission to such humble authorities by the rulers of 
the worki, implies improvement, and produces much more. 
Divested of all extraordinary claims on public d^erence, and 
having little advantage but that likelihood of right opinion 
which arises from the absence of interest'and passion, the rc- 
spept shown to them could proceed only from a growing re¬ 
verence for that justice which they taught.- Every such appeal 
was a lesson taught by the sovereign to his subjects, of the ho¬ 
mage due from botli alike to the supreme authority of Reason. 
These were among the means which rendered the public opi¬ 
nion of Europe an arbiter of some aiitboiity in the disputes of 
iStates, and in the controversies,of Princes with their subjects.- 
Combined with, the secure independence enjoyed iii the same 

f ieriod by the smallest states, under the protection of the ba- 
aticed strength and mutual jealousy of the greater, with the 
right of asylum practically granted to all political and religious 
refugees, with the right of free discussion exerted against their 
oppressors by tliose refugees, in the free and Protestant coun¬ 
tries of England and Holland, it formed so effective a control 
on tyranny at home and cnn(|aest abroad, that it was scarcely 
any longer a metaphor to call Europe a commonwealth, in which 
the energy arising from national distinction was reconciled witli 
the order and safety of general laws. Even the confusion of 
different sut'j-?cts under the same general title, * gave to the 
moral exhortations of private jurists somewhat of the weight 
belonging to the opinion of a lawyer on real cases of positive 
law. The degree (ff respect shown to their authority, served 
in some degree as a measure not only of the morality of 
statesmen, but of the general happiness of the times. It 
decreased as violence and insecurity prevailed. In our times, 
it began to be openly renounced in the most wretched pericRl 
of rige and fear. Furious enthusiasm, or uncontrolled despot- 
jism, fur a ^ime seemed to haVe banish^ it from Christendom. 

I , 

* To^ show how the confusion iHight to he rectified, would be to 
^raw an outline of at least two very ihiportaot Treatises;—of which 
pne, relathig to the Proper Lava between NatioDs* ifl at the present 
tnbment a^very great desideraiuTn. Ktit, without now entering on so 
UOseason^dMe a task, we may observe, that Mr Stewait seems tp us 
to lay somewhat too much stress on thU confusion.—^What shidl be 
add bf she ver^diHinct sciences comprehended under the common 
naime nf Mbre]« Hkilosophjr in our Scottish Universities? But if this 
ehould be thought too local an observation, what definition of I^fa- 
tural Pfaiiospphy will^ on the one hand, disiingutsfa it from Cfaemls- 

anther, comprehend all tire ^juacbes taught undfif 
of Mafwal ^ilosophy tlirouglmut Europe ? 
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If it has been resided in quiet and free countries, it has only 
been with regard to those ambiguous acts to which the appre* 
hension of great danger might have tempted even such com¬ 
munities. With a flight alteration in the saying of a philoso- 
phcr, we may truly say, that ho man ever became an enemy to 
the law of nations till that law iiad first been bis enemy. 

With these opinions, we cannot but wonder, and even some¬ 
what regret, that Mr Stewart should have so far departed from 
the usual mildness and wariness of his equitable judgments ; as, 
in speaking of these writers, to say, that, ‘ nut’with&tandivg alt 

* their induslry uvd learnhtg, it wuuld be very difjlcvlt to name 

* atiy class o/ le^iterSf whose labuuts have been of less utility ta 
‘ the world,’ (Disc. i:31.) It would be more just, in our opi¬ 
nion, to have said, that notwithstanding the met!iucrily of their 
general talents, and their frequent nfiences against the order of 
science, it would be difilcult to name any class of writers, whose 
labours have been of more utility to tbe woikl. To promote 
the civilization of. mankind, by contributing to diffuse a reve¬ 
rence for tlie principles* of justice, is certainly far more iisefiU 
to the world, and (if that inferior object were worthy of no¬ 
tice) indirectly even more useful to science itself, than to make 
any addition, however splendid, to the stuck of knowledge. A 
class of writers, remote from power, -without sympathy for am¬ 
bition, and happily disabled by inexperience from making al¬ 
lowance for the real exigencies of Citato necessity, addressing 
themselves to tbe great body of readers, similarly circumstanced 
and disposed with themselves, and expecting all their credit 
and popularity from the approbation of that important and 
daily increasing body, became necf^ssarily the ulvucates of li¬ 
beral principles, and the preachers of strict justice betwMn all 
nations.' In this manner, they became, as Mr Stewart 

the forerunners of the beneficent science of political ecoapaiy,-r. 
spreading the same spirit which it breathes, and reaching, with 
a sort of practical coarseness, somg pf its results,—though their 
reasonings did not, we epnedye,. lead by any lospcal process to. 
the estabiishment. evep of its.first principles. Tne connexion is 
rather hjstoncal than philnsopbioal. But at all umes.tbey carried 
on that avowed war against the policy (we think harshfy) called 
Maciiiavelian, which was solemnly declared by Qrotius in. ak. 
most the condudii^ sentiment of hie work-**' That doctrfne' 

* can have no permanent utility, whidi renders mnn the weny 

* of his fellOw-raen. ’ * . 

< * v ' /- 

. . . 

« Koq difi prodesse doctrina qu^ hoounem honunitnift^^iQ* 

* Eociabileiti facit. * Gretitts de Jure BeK et hih» XXL 3^^.. 

etyult .—^ Momtji ad fidem et ad p&cen4 * $ 
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It is widi considerable regret, that find ourselves preclod-^ 
ed, by time and space, from throwing the most cursory glance 
over the writings of Hobbes, * who fills so »eat a station in me¬ 
taphysical history; a profound and ori^ai thinker, distinguish¬ 
ed by a fearless consistency in following every principle through 
its logical 'consequences; whose diction is perhaps the most per¬ 
fect example of the union of clearness and brevity on abstruse 
subjects, and in proposing new opinions,—hut whose discourse 
of human nature is probably the work of roan, which, with¬ 
out the circle of mathematical knowledge, has the smallest num¬ 
ber of ambiguous or unnecessary words. In the Philosophy 
of Understanding, he has doubtless anticipated the greater part 
of those speculations, which are presented as discoveries by his 
successors. In that which regards the sentient and active part 
of human nature, he has set out from principles, or rather as¬ 
sumptions, so utterly false, as to contract and debase his Ethics, 
and to render his Politics a mere system of slavery. Should 
■we be so happy as to meet Mr Stewart, wben> in the sequel of 
this Discourse, be renders that justice to Locke, which there 
has been of late a disposition to deny to that incomparable 
person, we may have again an opportunity to consider the writ¬ 
ings of Hobbes, undoubtedly the mine from which Mr Locke 
extracted part of his treasure ;—and if ever a contrast between 
the intellect and character of two great philosophers can be in¬ 
structive, it seems to be in that which is so striking between the 
mode and spirit in which Hobbes and Locke have cultivated 
the same science, and sometimes expounded the same troths. 
We are told by Mr Stewart, that * the theory so fashionable at 

* present, which resolves the whole of Morality into the princi- 

* pie of Utility,- is more nearly akin to Hobbism than some of 
f* its partisans lire aware of * (Disc. 1S8.) * It is curious to 

* observe, ’ says he in another^ place, * bow nearly Hobbes and 

* Locke set out from the same assUtnfitions, though they differ 

* so" widely in their practical conclusions, * (Disc. 62.) There 
is oc e sense in which the first of' these observations must be al- 

* Hobbes is to be added to the Humber of tbo^ philosophers who 
have exerted imagination in their censure of Imi^ination. In one 
passage he condemns metaphors in very strongly metaphorical loo** 
guage* * But for metaphors they are utterly to be excli^ed: For 

* seeing they prqfiss deceiU to admit them into counttl or rea* 

* soning, were absolute folly, ’ — Leviaih, p* 1, c* 8. The truth is, 
that a writer will seldom be quoted whose mind » so mutilated as ta 
want at) imagination which wHI force the way, like Hobbes, in'me- 
tindiorical objections to metaphors; or like Mal^ranche, in ungrate- 
fm hiMtiHty i^ahist fancy } or like Uousseau^ in eloquent decTama* 
lion againat tte arts, without sparing eloquence itself 
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lowed to he more absolutely just than it is represented to be. 
It ifl that in which Leibnitz refjards many ethical systems which 
hold very difTerent lanfrunge, as being no more than modifica- 
dons of a principle differing only in name from that of Utiii* 

* ty. The next question, ’ says he, • is, whether the preservation 

* of htinian society be the principle of the law of nature. • 

* This the excellent writer denies, in opposition to Grotius, 

* wlio founds the obliiration of that law in its tendency to 

* maintain society;—to Hoblies, who derives it from nmtuai 

* fear;—and to CumlxTkiul, who derives it from mutual ^ene- 
‘ volcnce 9 —b^>th which last systems are equally resolvable into 

* its tendency to preserve bociety. * 

111 e theory of talent, and the various forms , of intellectual 
character, an etjiially important and imncrfcctly cultivatetl su!)- 
jf?ct, leads Mr Stewart to observe, that the distinction of Locke 
h awcen wit und judgment, issubstaniially the same with that of 
Malcbranche bciv;een the sound «>ense^^hich discerns real dii- 
iiu'ences, and the superficial thinker who imagines or supposes 
resemblances; and, finally, with that of Bacon, who says, that 

* (he trnat and radicul division of miiiils, in relation io^philmo^ 

* mphy and the sciences^ i» into the Acute, who can discover the 

* smallest shade of dillercnce—and the Sublime and Di>cursive, 

* who recognize the slender resemblances of things the xnosi 
‘ unlike. ' 

But it seems to ns, that no two of thc^e distinctions relate 

E recisely to the sime subject. Those of Bacon and Male- 
ranche agree in being applied to ihe reasoning powers, and 
to*their employment in the pursuit of ii'ulh. The distinc¬ 
tion is expressly so limited by Bacon; and the words of 
Malebranche, wdiere he s|7caks of * supposing resemblances * 
•*^8 the^ vice of * shallow intellects, * dearly imply the same < 
limitation. Malcbranche contrasts the healtliy state (♦f reason 
with its chief disease* • The division of Lord Bacon is into 
the two grand classes nf merely intellectual power—the acut« 
and the cc^prehensive understanding ; of wbidj last be is 
himself the most sublime example that human nature has yet 
exhibired-p^ii^the^wide of his reason, independent of iih 
consideration of his splendid im^ination, which was' only the 
minister and interpreter of what Leibnitz calls his * divine gc* 
niut^^ f The disiincilon of Locke appears to us to be entirety 
of aitotfaef kind. It ts not like that of Bacon—the descriprion 


♦ The La# bf Mature, here, evidently is coextensive with MeraU-^ 
ty. The k in the Letter to Molauus, eked abovci and writ* 

ten in 1700. 

* ♦ • 

‘ Dkini Vir, Franciscus Bacon de YentlamiOf* 
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of two sorts of iotellect, both confiti^ to :obj«cts 6f scipoce- 
nor like that of .Malebranch^, it more contnast between cursory 
and patient observers. It is a discrimination between the two 
powers of Wit and Jpclgment. It is so far from, being limited to 
'philusopbizing, like the two others, that ope of the members is 
totally without the province of Philosophy. Wit can never have 
any iodiionce on reasoning, but to disturb it. The titles of the 
chapter and section of L(^e, of which the last is * The Dififer- 
ence between Wit and Judgment, ’ manifestly point to a dis'> 
tinrtion l>eiwecn mental powers essentially diAcrent, and em¬ 
ployed for different purposes. In all but the terms, it corre¬ 
sponds to the distinction of Hobbes (Hutp. Nat c. 10.) between 
Fadcy and Judgment. But, says Hobb^, * both Fancy and 
Judgment arc comprehended under the Panie'of Wit.* Tliis 
word bus indeed, in the course of two centuries, passed through 
more ^igniffcations tbati most others in our language. Without 
going (anther back than the reign of James I., wit is used by Sir 
J. Davies as the most general name for the intellectual faculties, 
of which reason, judgment, wisdom, &c. are subdivisions. (Im- 
mort. of Soul, sect. XXV.) In the time of Cowley and Hob¬ 
bes, it came to denote, a superior degree of understanding, and, 
mdre particularly a quick and brilliant reason. In the famous 
description of facetiousness by Barrow, the greatest proof of 
mastery over language ever given by ah English writer, Wit 
seems to have retained the acceptation of intell^tual superiority. 
^In 'Dryden’s character of Lord Shaftesbury, it has the same sig- 
niffcation; and is very nearly synonymous with the modern 
words Talent or Ability. . But, in li>e course of forty years from 
Che publication of Hobl^ to that of Locke, it had come to de¬ 
note that particular talent, which consists ip lively and ingenious 
^ oomtHnatlons of t^huugbt.7 Ih Mr Addi^n’s papers on Wit,"we 
find an approach to :.the,mod^Q sense of the term. To Mr 
Locke’s account, wluch he adiopts widl wiir|i) commendation, he 
•nprt’ssly a^a, (wlint wks perW|»| im|dic(li :in Mr Locke’s lan¬ 
guage), that it must be IJttih-* IjS^rliidage of ideas as will 
mve delight and surpnse. ’ 'ibadh in the meanihgof 

this last word, has gradually tbkt hl^b.^mited sense of 
Iwlkrowf furjirise, which seems tmw.4uif.part t>|''^e tm- 



Having mentioned Mr Addison^ in dus Pisoemrae vei^ bi&uti- 

Fenelon, we W ««- 

at the justiqe. by 

to the admuM^ Essays on the Pleasnres 
ha|ni timy dei^c a still more ample c6nsideri(^a, when 
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tie romes to consider itbe philosophy of the eip/hteenth centuryt 
in which they see^ ^ h})ve opened a new path of speculation. If 
we are to mcasm*e the previous progress by the notes on Boileaii’s 
Longinus, the most eminent writer who had treated a similar 
subject about the same time, wc must allow that Mr Addison 
has made a step in philosophy. Wc arc not indeed aware, that 
any writer belbre him had classed together the pleasures oi'ron* 
tcmplating beauty in nature and the arts, or had distinguished 
that class of sentiments from the pleasures of sense, as well as 
those attendant on the exertion of the understanding; or had 
set the example of classifying them by subdivision, under such 
heads as Novelty, Beauty and Sublimity. His own claim to 
originality may indeed be received a.s a proof of its justice. 
'Die modesty of his character, the result of the purity of his 
taste, as well as of his virtue, is an ample security against 
undue pretensions. ‘ I'be Characteristics ’ had indeed been 
published a very short time before: but the moral colour of 
that ingenious and often beautiful work, rather rendered it 
more dillicult to distinguish and separate the pleasures of im- 
.ngination, which were lost in the splendour of a stronger 
light. 

Soon after the time of Mr Addison, the application of phi¬ 
losophy, to what he called the pleasures of imagination, be- 
c^e a favourite pursuit in the several countries of Europe. 
In this country, it was cultivated by a long succession of inge¬ 
nious writers, of whom some, and these the greatest men of thdr 
age, are in this province the disciples of Mr Addison. On a 
subject of a very different nature, the two hundred and eighty- 
seventh Number of the Spectator may be recommended to the 
pernsal of tho<e who doubt the vigour and the originality of Mr 
Addison’s understanding. * 'That form of government, ’ says 
he, ‘ appears to me the most reasonable, which is most con- 
‘ fbrmable to the etjqality that we find in human nature, pro- 
‘ vided it be consistent with public peace. ’—‘ It is odd to con- 

* sider the connexion between despotic government and barba- 

* rity; and how the ihakibg of one ^r.$un more than man, 

* makes the rest J.es6, Above nine parts of the world in ten are 

* in the lowest s^te of slavery, and consequently sunk into (he 
*, most gros^'anp jbratal ignorance.' 'European slavery is indeed 
< a state of libejiy» if compared wiih that which prevails in the 

* other three divisions of the world j and therefore it is no won- 

* der thaC .thoee vtlio grovel under it, have many tracks of Rght. 

* Ric^ and plenty are the natural efTw^cts of liliierl^; and where 
« ^l^e a^uu^ learning and all tlie liberal arts iHU ^laediaj^ly 

VOL. XXVII. KO. Q ' ' , . 
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«' lift up their heads and flourish. % Eaee und plenty are the' 

• great cherishers of knowledge; and a$ most of the despotic 

• governments of the world have neither of them, they are na- 

• turally overrun with ignorance and barbaritv.' The seeds of 
curiosity scattered abroad by the Essay of Mr Locke, who had 
recalled the busy and the lettered to those inquiries from which 
they had been scared by the odious opmions and haughty dog* 
madsm of Hthbes, began thus early, in the minds of ingenit>us 
men, to prodnee the fruits of a liberal philosophy on govern¬ 
ment, as-well as of elegant speculation concerning literature and 
the arts, 

* Among the Divines who appeared at this era, it is impossible to 
pass over in silence the name of Barrow, whose theological worka 
(adortted throughout by classical erudition, and by a vigorous though 
unpolished eloquence), exhibit in every page^marks of the same in¬ 
ventive genius which, in Mathematics, has secured to him k rank 
aecond alone to that of Newton, As a writer he is equally distin¬ 
guished by the redundancy of his matter, and by the pregnant bre* 
vity of bis expression ; Jiut what more peculiarly characterizes his 
manner, is a certain air of powerruland of conscious facility in the 
execution of whatever he undertakes. ’ Disc. 69. 

We quote this equally discriminating and beautiful passage, 
not for the unnecessary purpose of praise; nor assuredly with^ 
any view to dispute it nor for the sake of vindicating mrrow 
from a contradiction imputed to him by Mr Stewart in the sub¬ 
sequent page, between two passages, in one of which he repre¬ 
sents * inordinate self-love * as the parent of most vices, while 
in the other he allows, that * a self-love working for what ik 
finally beneficial, will be allowed by crimmon sense, ’ which, we 
must fairly own, appears to us to be no contradiction at all, but 
a jnst statement of two eapdlly important and perfectly recoqr 
cileable truths. But we take the occasion supplied by this quo- 
Ution, to express our wonder that we should find no mehtioa 

another English Divine, who seems to tw by his genius, by 
the singularities of his ethical wfitiogs, and by the vicissitudes^ 
of his reputation, to deserve a place in the history of moral phi¬ 
losophy. We advert to Jeremy laylor, who, tiiougb he sur¬ 
vived the Restoration, belonged to ap older sebookh an Barrowr 
Of unbounded fame in his own time, his devotional writings, 
which often possess unparalleled beauty, preserved their popu¬ 
larity for more than a century. But in the age of Calm afid'ebo> 
Phijosopby wM|h prevailed among English Divines, we sca^ly 
find more than one or two notices of bis name among the writing^ 

ThiSi strain of thinking, ‘ not insisted upon by otherjt, * in tfcV 
of Addisoh* is even so far from having becott^ OoiDnionp!act|« 
fhat.ure find it in the Piscours^ before us.' 2S, 
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of the learned ; and it is only within the last twenty years that h6 
has again become known to many general readers. Two of bis 
works give him a more peculiar claim to the attention of the his¬ 
torian of morals* Probably the last English Divine who us'*d the 
scholastic formst and was deeply inibufd with the metaphysics 
and theology of the schools, he is the only celebrated bli^glifeh- 
mon (perhaps the only celebrated Ptotastant of so Into a period) 
who composed a system of CasuUtry. Notwiihsfanding the 
disadvantages of the form, there are few treatises on morals 
which (if due allowance be made for obsolete modos i»f speak* 
ing, still more than of thinking) are more sober, more practical^ 
and more liberal. Of the numerous learned authorities with 
which he has sprinkled his margin, the names are now sc.irctly 
known to the curious inquirer. He seems to survey the learn¬ 
ing of a former world. The Discourse on the IJberty of Pro¬ 
phesying is memorable—as the first treatise professedly written 
in defence of Toleration in this country, if not in Europe. 
Like most Divines who have been venerated after iheir deaths 
he obtained the name of a Heretic for his charity, which evi¬ 
dently extended, th mgh he durst not avow it, even to Roman 
Catholics ihemseivts. * These two works with his Discourse 
on Friendship, though they do not contain his most splendid 
passages, are ihc most uniformly reasonable, and the most ju¬ 
diciously composed, of his writings. It is, perhaps, peculiar 
to him, that to the acuteness and subtlety of a Schoolman, he 
added the ieeling and fancy of a poet. Had he lived out of 
the Schools, and looked at Man and Nature instead of Scho- 
Itfstic Treatises, it seems that he would have wanted no poetical 
power but the art of vcrsidcaiion. As Gray called Froissart 
* Herodotus without his Style,’ perhaps we may venture to 

• At the conclusion of the Liberty of Prophesying, is a Jewish ‘ 
story, told in the manner of a Chapter of Genesis, in which God is 
represented as rebuking Abraham for having driven an idolater out 
of his cent. This story, TayW says, is somewhere to be found in 
the Jewish writers. Till the original he discovered, in some Rabbi¬ 
nical legend, we ojay ascribe the boauty of the imitation, if not the 
invention of the incideots* to ^Taylor himself. Franklin gave thp 
same story, with some slight variations, to Lord Kaimes, who pub¬ 
lished it in his Sketches of the History of Man. But the words of 
Lord Kaimes do not imply that Franklin gave it as his own, though 
a charge of plagiarism has been grounded on the coincidence, ife 
probably had never read Tajh^r. He perhaps found the ^torf 
without an author's name, in some newspaper or magazine, and 
sent it as a curiosity to, Kaimes* A man so rich as Franklin, had VM 
temptation to steaL . .; 
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say U)at Taylor was Fenclon without his Ta^. They had the 
same tender heart, and flowery ima^tnatioti ; the same tolerant 
spirit j the same proneness to mystic^ devotion; and, thou;;h 
in nn unequal degree, the same disposition to an ascetic morali¬ 
ty, of which the austerities almost become amiable, when they 
are joined to unusual gentleness and humility. Taylor, in his 
writings, wanted only the great art of rejection to make the 
parallel more perfect. In his Devotions alone, where his sen¬ 
sibility is restrained, and his fancy overawed by the subject, 
he is of unequalled excellence. In general, his taste is more 
impure, his composition more irregular, his Popular Disconrs- 
cs more pedantic and scholastic than those of his great pre¬ 
decessors of Elizabeth’s age—of Hooker, of Raleigh, and of 
Bacon. All those great men, .placed near the sources of oar 
written language, in those rare and short intervals when they 
resist the allurements of Latin phraseology and arrangement, 
have a freshness of expression, a choice of picturesque and 
significant wmrds, very difficult to be attained, after the sepa¬ 
rate language of books has lieen long fortned. The profuse 
imagery of Taylor, and his tender sentiments, are sure to 
catch, the eye of the most cursory reader.. A careful perusal 
will also discover, in many quiet and modest passages, chie^ 
of his argumentative and merely ethical works, an eatly and 
soft flow m native English, not miworthy of the age which pro¬ 
duced the prose of Cowle 3 ', who, like Taylor, was tender and 
fertile; but who, bappUy for his fame, in his prose, and in 
some of his verse, sbowed a taste less fatally iMulgeot to the 
vices of bis genius. 


TliC JbUomng NoiCi ^Jiick ufos omitted in its fyroper placc^ rtftrs ^ 

the sentence ahtmt Hak9wili*» in 223 . 

The tbivd edition e€ H^kewIU in 1635| though it has a chapter 
ea AiwUonay^ makes no isentum ef the circul^on of the bloody 
which Harvey bad made'^ktiown to all Earopt^ by his publication at 
Frankfort in 1628, and bad publicly apnounic^ in his Leetures on 
Anatomy, at the Halt of the College of Phybiciehi^ at least as ear- 
)y as 1619. , One of the Archdeacob^s arguments ^inat the decay 
of eur species, is the story of e^^ Jokn ie Tempofibus:^ srbo lived 
960 y«ars 1 In his time, the ancient dod^lne of a MiAmnittm bad 
%^ttn to assume a reasonable form, in which state gcaddally 
with tl^ philosophical hopes of human Improvementa From 
hm account, it 'appears, * that dquinas was rathier UamedJbr siiGiing 
* 4oo nsnek iknn Httk to human reason* ’ . A Carious refMsA a 
dithi^ of the opinion entertained iiv the eeueotfenth 
cedtury^ttt a acheolmaa of tbe thirteenth! > 
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Am. X. 'Bisections on the Pvt^essioe Decline of the British 

Bnpirct and on the Necessity of Public Reform. By H. 

Schultes. 8vo. London^ i8i6. 

Libertyy CivH end Religious, By a Friend to Both. 8vo. 

London, 1815. 

Tt is a very constant practice with the advocates of existing 
abuses, to accuse those who would correct them, of political 
fanaticism;—and to this charge he is in an especial manner 
liable, who shows any jealousy of encroachments upon the con- 
-atitution. To what danger, it is asked, are the liberties of the 
pef>ple exposed ? Who'thinks of attacking them ? Is it to be 
supposed that any minister will ever be bold enough to raise 
taxes by the army, or suiier a year to pass without calling 
Parliament together ? or that he will rely upon a military 
force to obtain the sanction of the two I^ouses to his mea¬ 
sures ? Are there not, besides, (the argument proceeds, in 
the nature of a compensation or set-off) the courts of justice al¬ 
ways open, where the subject may be secure' <if protection for 
liis liberty, where royal influence is effectually excluded, and 
open violence never was used, even in the worst of times, by 
the most audacious ministers of tyranny or of usurpation ? Be¬ 
sides, it is added, let the whole constituted authorities be ever 
so much inclined towards submission, througli corruption or 
through fear, the publick opinion will always keep them right: 
—the press is free ; the people speak their minds openly; the 
Parliament is riitually under their cuntroul: And, finally, the 
members of that body, as well us of the army, being taken tix>m 
among the classes of the community which have the principal 
interest in preserving the purity of the system, the people never 
can be enslaved, till they chuse to engage in a plot against their 
own liberties. these grounds, the alarms excited by any 

particular measure in tbe minds of constitiitiooai men, are treated 
with infinite (X)nte^t; they are termed vain, imaginary, or af¬ 
fected panics: '^^oeyer mentions them, is set down at once as ei- 
tlier factiouj^ or fimlish, that is, an impostor or an enthusiast. All 
men of sound practi(»l sense, we are told, know better than 
. jto regard,such ragbears { and, whatever may be attempted or 
against any one branch of the Constitution, those sound 
snen bid us look at all that is left untouched, and say whether 
;^e must i^ot be a furious lover of freedom, who does pot adcbit 
that wo have still liberty enough. 

. We regard the prevalence of this kind of reasoning (if the word 
]p«y be so applied) os beyond all comparison the worst syo^tom 
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of the times, and of the most fatal au^iy for the rights and the 
pnisperity of the country. It evinc^js a degeneracy of political 
virtue and courage truly liumiliatinfr; it arises from the most 
sordid vieivs, or the most effeminate habits 5 and as its existence 
a century, or even h ilf a century ago, would have brought Eng¬ 
land to tliC state of slnverj’ in which the rest of Europe is now 
hardly strugL'linc, so its continuance f<)r any length of time 
bids Isir t.» naturalize amongst us, even now, the worst abuses 
of foteign despotisms. The topics to which those weak or cor- 
rum (ieclainiers against the true spirit of the constitution appeal, 
ar.“ the more dangerous, because they wear the guise of plain 
ninttor of fact as opposed to theory j of moderation as contrast¬ 
ed K ttli exaggeration; of something rational and solid instead 
of something fantastic and even ridiculous. Thus they easily en¬ 
list on their side that class whose influence is always so mucfi be¬ 
yond their numerical strength, the dealers in ridicule,—the lovers 
of satire and merriment, rather than truth,—a class composed 
of lazy, squeamish, effeminate spirits,—peculiarly formidable in a 
aoft and luxurious age,—exercising an unbound^ dominion over 
the frivolous and the timid, and almost ruling over what is term¬ 
ed ‘.SOCIETY, * by the same fear of a laugh, to which, for their 
punishment, they are themselves absolutely enslaved. We con- 
sifler it as a most sacred duty, to stand forward at the present 
moment, in defiance of ail this noise—this declantation and de¬ 
rision—Olid to show how rational and solid the fears are, which 
the friends of their county entertain for its liberties in these 
times.. It is the more necessary for us to do something of this 
sort, since views of foreign policy, and the recent dangers from 
that quarter, have lulled some of. the stoutest advocates of the 
people, and set tho.se against us * that should be ours. ’ They 
have leagued themselves, though we trust but f(>r a season, with 
the enemies of liberty,' or the cold-blooded sycophants of a 
Court, who have not even feeling enough to hate, but are only 
iridifferent to the rights of their filtow subjects—thetruc founda¬ 
tion of the glory of their county. 

It is an unfortunate thing, that the , alartt^s excited the 
French revolution sbouId..for e while have silenced Mr Burke 
and those who agreed with him, upon all other eonstitutional 
^estions except those immediately springing out of that |(reat 
^cnt. Their minds were filled with the contemplation'.t^ scbat 
^ey regarded as the paramount danger; and they Could, not 
^op to took at lihy other. Hence they were sometimes tp, 
expressions; casually indeed, and hastily, which «^ere (|p^<^ily 
pM^bt up by the herd of vulgar politicians, whose 
^^i^as what diey call their principles, bind ^m to 
^ Wrery abuee, and the ridicule and reprobation of ftll wlib 
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'themselves in the outworks of the constitution, and defend, inch 
by inch,, all its approaches. This servile tribe have thus con¬ 
trived to burrow the authority of Mir Burke for their bad cause, 
aiid to persuade the unthiokinpr mass of mankind, that they act 
in ^ncert with that ^rcat man, in their warfare against the 
rights of the people, and their mockery of the champions of the 
Constitution. Because he overlooked lesser points, in preventing 
vhat he deemed for the time the preeminent evil, he is to be cit¬ 
ed as careless of all attacks upon popular rights. Because be 
tliought anarchy the most pressing danger in his latter days, 
he is to be invoked as the patron saint of those who love despo¬ 
tism as convenient to their purposes, or congenial to their habits; 
and the man who was, of all others perhaps that ever spoke or 
wrote upon politic.!! subjects, the most feelingly alive to every 
thing like a constitutional point—whose life was spent in strug¬ 
gles against encroachments hardly visible to the naked eye—iii 
endeavouring to dissipate political disorders in their first stages, 
and while their symptoms were not discernible to the vulgar,; 
he whose fault it was to magnify, if.it be a fault, the importuice 
of every movement, which, in any quarter, and with how Httie 
force soever, touches the fabric of the government, is nowv^ld. 
up as covering, with the authority of his great example, those 
whose doctrine it is, that nothing the government can do is dan¬ 
gerous—short of turning the Parliament out of doors by grena¬ 
diers, and levying the taxes by the armed force of the Crown I 
Jf Mr Burke were an authority for the rovilers of cbnstitutioni^l 
jealousy, it would only destroy the weiglit of his name in all 
other matters, without affording the least support to such a 
course. But it is fit to have remarked, how unfairly he is catt¬ 
ed in by those impostors to their assistance. 

There is perhaps no way of arriving more speedily at a view 
of the intimate connexion between the different parts of the 
English constitution, and of the imminent danger to which the 
eafety of the whole fabric is exposed, by the injury of ai^ part, 
■than a plain consideration of what it is that forms the real secu¬ 
rity of our liberties—the principle that keeps the system in 
order. After all that we have seen of Parliaments, it would be 
a vain fancy to imagine, that the representation of the people i* 
of it^f a aufficient security for their rights. Even if that re¬ 
presentation were much more perfect than it is, it would be liable 
to tb6 influence of the Crown, and might be intimidated by vio- 
tJence. In fact, to what baseness has not the Parliament at one 
■dme or another, made itself a party i The administration of 
justice, a^ain, is no doubt singularly pure; and the Judges, from 
'dil^ habtUiQff^asioq, are, generally speaking, httJe undjE 9 ’,,^e , 
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evil influence which a contact with the Coutt is apt to engender. 
IJeverthrless, their leanings are almost alwajs towards power; 
and if the Crown could sa^ly tamper with them—if it could 
fully exercise the discretion vested in it by law, of chasing them 
from among tools fit for wicked purposes^—the distribution of 
justice might soon become as corrupt as the accomplishment of 
those purposes required. 

Observe then the kind of defence for oiir liberties, whicli^ 
by the letter of the laW, we have in those gr^t bulwarks of the 
constitution, Parliament and the Courts of law; see how the 
lawful authority of the Crown encroaches often upon them— 
ho'w its indirect influence tends to sap them ; and ^en-say if it 
is by them that we keep our rights, or if they have not as great 
need of being maintained against attack, as the privileges which 
thej’ arc meant to protect. That the majority of Pgrliamcnt is 
steadily with the Crown, supporting all its ordinary measures, is 
admitted. That when a minister has been thus supported by it 
in all his measures, and happens to lose his place for pursuing 
fjiose measurra, he speedily loses the support of the very men 
who, the day before, backtu him, is a matter of fact. That no 
dsition can be named much more absurd, than many which 
Tadiament has voted by a great plurality of voices, is equal¬ 
ly the result of experience. still we true tto this body with 
ft very firm, and, we think, a reawmable reliance, that were the 
Crown to propose certain measures of an extremely yiolent, or 
an highly impuUtick nature, it would reject them; nay that, 
even if the Crown could obtein its concurrence, the measures 
Would remain unexecuted. Again, every one knows, that the 
Judges are cliosCh, generally speaking, from among barristers 
educated in long habits of connexion with the ruling -powers; 
hiien accustomed td Crown-pemploymcnt, and whose opinions are 
those of the Government. But the Crown might also, by law, 
^Use the basest of sycc^hants to fill this important station, 
^ey have their places, it is true, fbr life; but they have still 
promotion to expect for tbetUsMves, mid &vours to ask for their 
families,—if gratitude to their patftm'S were but of the question, 
hnd the servile hubits or slavish t^tulons that rectunmendqd tbeni 
to notice were forgotten with their elevation. 

In the hands of parliamentary majorities So constituted, and 
‘of Judges so appointed, are our whole liberties placed by law^ 
TbUs, 'tor the mrotcction of personal security, there is the Hay 
beas Cdrpfts Act: but those Judges must execute it; ^td- n 
l3>ey dxpose themselves to its penalties, by refining ttf givie it 
efiedC, themselves, (that is, some of their bodyk mwe to 
^ the mlfiction of the punkbment.' 
tp inflict it, what remedy is there but a petition to, or-« mo¬ 
tion in Parliament i Bat the majority may reject the petitit^. 
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find negative the motion; and thus the constitution is vittual' 
jy at an ,end, without any struggle or convulsion, or the least 
degree of apparent injury. All its outward parts and features 
remain untouched,—and yet the whole life and virtue has de¬ 
parted out of it. The letter has been preserved entire,-^the 
spirit is gone. Now we are inquiring in what this spirit and this 
life consists:— Wherefore the sort of events now supposed strike 
us, when mentioned, as in the highest degree improbable:— 
What it is, in short, that secures the system against such at¬ 
tacks as we have alluded to, and in like manner against more di¬ 
rect and open invasions of power ?—It is unquestionably the in¬ 
fluence of Publick Opinion, and the apprehension of Resistance, 
intimately connected with it. As long as the proceedings of Par¬ 
liament occupy the attention of the ))eople, an eflectual control 
is exerted over them; and (he discussions in the two houses, how 
little soever they may seem to influence the votes, are engines of 
the highest power in controlling the executive through the pub- 
lick. As long as Judges sit iu the face of the country, and, 
above all, in the face of an enlightened and jealous Bar, the most 
scrutinizing and unsparing of all auditories,—the Crown can nei¬ 
ther flit the Bench with its tools, nor can better instrumciits de¬ 


generate into that occupation. As long as ail the proceedings of 
t&overnment arc publick,—canvassed freely by the press, and 
made known through that and other channels of information; 
and fis Jong as tliere is reason to believe tliat gross misrule will 
en peni W resistance,—a corrupt Judicature and a venal Parlia- 
iaent-d||||^ in vain combine with a despotic court, in defiance 
of public opinion. Tyranny will dread going beyond a certain 
length, and this fear will supersede the neceasity of applying tlie 
ultimate check. 


. This sacred principle of Resistance is the very foundation of all 
our liberties; it is the cause to which we owe them:—Lot it only 
be destroyed, and they are gone. Mr Fox is reprewnted to have 
said, that it should always he held up to the Government, as pos¬ 
sible ; to the people, as impossible. We suspect there must be 
fioihe mistake iu this statement of his opinion; or that if he 
used such an expression, it was only an cpigrammatick manner 
of hinting, what had' better have been at once plainly told, 
that tht pei^ie should Jiot be reminded of resistance, as'long as 
Uieir rul^s-kept the possibility of it before their eyes, in no 
•othtf iteme is the proposition at all correct. By rulers, how¬ 
ever, in thn remark, are to be understood not merely die ex¬ 
ecutive government but all the constituted authoriucs,’through 
tarboae means the despotick designs of the Growii may he car¬ 
ried iMo e£&ct. As long as Paruainent and the Courts ^ Law 
. are retained in the line of their duty by the force of publick 
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oj-infon, TTo necessity ever can arise for bringing the Crown and 
tbe People into iminedinte conflict. This, iiKiced, is the (jreat 
luspof'tirh institntiunv; and it is thus only that they may be called 
hulwai ks to our liberties. They enable us to mal^ head against 
t)ppi'f,«-ion, not merely with advantage, but at a distance from 
the danger, and without coming to close quarters; they form 
the grand distinction between regular and dei^otick forms of 
government, prcciwly because they perform this function. By 
means of them it is, that public opinion operates by its pre- 
wpntive influence, and renders it unnecessary to employ force; 
by their means, the Crown with us is either deterred from at¬ 
tempting an opprp>!sive measnre, or is foiled in the attempt, 
peaceably and harmlessly; while, in an absolute mcmarchy, it 
would proUnbly have pcrsi«>red in the same course, until a re¬ 
bellion overthrew the dyna^-ty^ or die immediate dread of it, in 
the courtiers, worked the destruction of the reigning prince. 

The great security of the Constitution, then, being the vi¬ 
gilance of puhlick opinion, and the poshrbiiiiy of Resistance, 
every encroachment upon the rights oi the people, how trifling 
aoever in itwll,—every act of power in any the least degree con¬ 
trary to the Constitution, is to be regarded not merely as in¬ 
jurious in ttsolf, but as undermining the ttability of the whole 
system; For it is manifest, that every such act, if acquiesced 
in by the community, accustoms the pubiick mind to submia- 
aion} destroys that integrity of feeling, which alone can ren¬ 
der the people capable of defending their privileges j gpd InlJa 
that spirit of independence, which, to be tfllctual 
(Snee in a time of need, must be jealous and watchful ht all 
<imes. The success of the aitempt, in an equal proportion in> 
creases the confidence of the opposite part}', and prepares him 
ihr new aggressions. Thus htrve to consider, cacli liine 
ibat an unconstitutional measure is proposed, the four pointe 
^ view in which it is dangerous. It is injurious in itself, more 
or less, to the happiness or wellbeing of the people t—It arms the 
'Government wiin a certain pordoa of new power, pt^itivcly and 
directly;—dt enoourages it to make farther attempts against libeiv 
ty, by the experience of impunity and success;—And it breaks 
4he independent feeling of the people, habituating them to defeat, 
4 md preparing them for new submissions. X^et os coodder these 
j^solioular heads a little more closely, in their older. 

Mothing can be more false, or more dangerous, than tkeide% 
4 faet liny one aA of violence, or even of mi^ovemmedt, » 
Ur^Kirtiint in fhself. Although no indirect conseqoeneea wttas 
ensue, each proceeding of this desdription is mea(.<iiaar . 
ii a amriom evil. Indeed, if it werd idare^ 
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«nt, that would only be a sufficient argument against it | a con- 
elusive reason lor making no change. But can any act of misgo- 
vemnient be indifferent ?■ Connected as all the parts of every po¬ 
litical systeiU ere together, who shall say that an injury to one of 
them may not reach all the rest ? I'he notion, that because an 
abuse or oppression of any kind is not as great as might be 
imagined, therefore it is mconsiderable—is, founded upon the 
supposition that the people have no right to complain, unless 
they are governed extremely ill; whereas they have a right to 
be governed as well as possible: They are entitled to complain 
of every deviation from this straight line; and they are only 
blamoable, when they attempt to correct errors, or repress en?- 
croachments, by sots of violence which might lead to greater evils 
than those they wish to redress. Let it only be considered, that 
the wellbeing of a people is made up of various parts; and that, 
to make them completely miserable, it is only necessary to injure 
each part in detail. Let it also be rememliered, that the evils 
arising from any even of the less important abases, cannot .be 
ei]ually distributed over the community, but will necessarily 
press most heavily upon some parts, and upon some with a 
weight wholly destructive—while many may altogether escape. 
Now, the severe pressure of any evil upon a very small num¬ 
ber of persons, is a very great mischief, although the rest of the 
people may go free; for ng principle can be conceived more id>- 
surd in itself, and in its consequences more dangerous, ^anthat 
of. balancing the enjoyment of one class against the sufferings of 
another; and disregarding the amount of a calamity, by attend¬ 
ing to the numbers who escape. 

Again: It is difficult to imagine any encroachment upon the 
constitution, which does not arm the government with pew 
powers; and consequently render the next step more easy t^bap 
the last. An objection, we shall suppose, is made to an increase 
of the army ; the answer is, only a few thousand men are to be. 
added. The reply is easy; This addition makes the Executive 
more strong; increases ha infuence sensibly, as well as itsToxoe; 
and renders a new aggres^on upon our rights, by steps ip^ahur* 
ly and formally taken, or by open violence, more easy, by tneaiis 
w tins nesw influence and this new force. Has an been 


PvervrhtiElsrad oppression ? Besides the fear which the ex- 
.arap]^ holds out to others, a zealous adversary has at. least been 

• icoigfi^. of spirit and audacity which sueb stepsj) how; 
bi|aU give to those who are plotting agaipiit 

^ ^ There is no greater dai^r thpn 

freedom know thw own strength: Ijkfs 
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n lesson, however, which nothing but experience ever teaches. 
They arc nniuratly timid, and see a very little way before them. 
To understand that they can advance safely, they most feel it; 
and, in civilized countries especially,, and in modern times, they 
proceed slowly and «ystcn>atically. Despotism is now grown 
old and wary. It has leornt how alone toe people may safely be 
overcome: and its Miaxims, the result of long observation, are well 
worth our atiention. .One is, to change things without change 
ing names—that something may be gained by surprise, and the 
vigilance of the enemy be evadedAnother is, to be perjie- 
tualJy moving forwards, however slowly and silently ;---A third, 
to rhuse the time when the attempt is the least expected. But 
the grand and ruling principle is to risk notiiing~to go by steps 
—and never to move one foot until the other is safely planted. 
In the nature of things an encroaching government can never 
know its own strength before hapd; for that depends exactly 
upon what the people will submit to. If then the attempt at 
gaining a small accession succeeds, it knows that so far the peo¬ 
ple are ready to yield; and this knowledge, by encouraging it 
to aim at somewhat more, frequent ly enables it to obtain it. 

But the must fattd c£^t of the cncro.*ichment is, its inju¬ 
ry to the ]mb]ic spirit. When a man has once suffered him¬ 
self to bear dishonour in any thing, it is in vain to expect any 
resistance afterwards. He is no longer the same being, and his 
sense of honour is gone entirely. 'I’berefore, we never talk of 
any thing as a slight insult. It is an insplt, and that is enough. 
Thus, too, an army once lieaten 9nd disgraced, is destroyed; 
■milling but some violent change, which alters its whole con>p9- 
‘wition, can ever, restore its feeling of confidence, and the cou¬ 
rage which, if it docs not coipmahd success, at least deserves 
It. The people is to the full as much changed fay the acuof 
aofbmission : They are not'the same hieing the day aher they have 
Submitted to an encroachment of power. Their pride is gone— 
thmr honour tarnished. They arC prepared fot* new encroach¬ 
ments by the recoUection of t>^ past * They will .not make a 

* stand now, .because it is not Wiq-tfa die struggle, after having 

* given up the first point: Had the matt^ been new, indeed, it 

* might have been otherwise; but it is a trifie, nfter the ice ia 
^ puce broken, and the first step has been made. ' S)ai& 'are 
'the feelings implanted in the minds of dm ebrnmam^ Jay 
beginning of submission ; and so, while the goyeriunent 
couraged tp ^oceed, the people is dtsheart^ied* 

th6 habit of yielding. It may truly be said,il^at 
,il^n make ‘dietr -own chains j and eveiy new leswh of 
leartit, Is4 new lipk fo^ed—be Uie sutgect niatter df 
ever so iucofisidensble in itself. . 
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To illustrate these different effects of an encroachment upon 
the constitution;—let us suppose the question to be raised, by 
the Government acquiring an accession of force or revenue with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament. 'Fbis is not a vain or imaginary 
case. As fur as money at tenet goes, the Crown has, by the 
course of hostilities, come frequently into possession of large 
sums never voted nor appropriated by the House of Commons* 
We may therefore take the actual case of the Droits of Admi¬ 
ralty, and mark the prt^re^s of this quest ion. It was first ob¬ 
jected, that the Crown, according to the spirit of the Constitu¬ 
tion, should owe every part of its resources lo the grants of the 
Commons, and that this was a sacred and inviolable principle; 
that the deviations from H in former timest were no authority 
gainst its force, inasmuch us the ordinary revenue was then com¬ 
paratively small, and the perquisites of wMir were iindcretood to 
go in defraying its expenses, the system of parliamentary appro¬ 
priation being irregularly (established. It w^as therefore contend¬ 
ed, that the Droits should go into the publick treasury, with 
the otlier branches of revenue, and be under parliamentary con- 
trouL The influence of the Crown, however, prevailed against 
these arguments; and those funds were retained as a separate 
and independent patrimony,—it being, however, distinctly ad¬ 
mitted, that some regulation should be made respecting them 
when a new arraufrement of the Civil Li&i became necessary. 

This happened iu 1812 . We regard it as an encroachment 
upon the Constitution—and we are now to olKerve how it op«> 
rated. Firsts it was in itself so much mone}^ taken from the 
^)plc: For, whatever part of it did not (ro to the expenses of 
the war, might have set free an equal amount of taxes; and 
such part of it as was spent in war, was, of course, much moee 
extravagantly and carelessly spent, than if it had been voted fay 
Parliament. 'Fbe taxes rendered necessary by this diversion or 
misapplication of the fund, would not perhaps have been a very 
great burthen on rach individual, if distributed over the wh( 4 e 
community equaOy; that is, according to the m«»tns of each per¬ 
son called upon to contribute. But th^ must have fallen une- 
mally .; perhaps most heavily upon the poorer classes. If they 
1^1 on articles only consumed by those classes, they alone bore the 
dbinihenAt all events, the3' produced, it is alm(»t certain, great 
tosonie itMlilriduals in particular branches of empk^iuent, 
'>and in all probability ruiped entirely several personsi Sasondl^, 
->tbe etl^naiture of this fund by the Crown directly increased its 
ppwer, by gratifying many persons of considerable we^Ui'in 
1^, twffimuaity, who, with,their ciuihexions, became the dfbro 
depc^ent upon the Court. Many voices thus at 
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elections; man^ advocates for bad measures, in private society; 
perhaps some votes in Parliament upon delicate questions. If 
the captain of a vessel who had been favoured to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, either as a compensation for the loss of 
prize money, or to repay him ff>r a loss that might have ruined 
him, were asked to support Government at an election, or to 
make his relative abstain from voting in Parliament on an import¬ 
ant occasion, where be was likely to decide the question against 
the Court, it is highly probable that the application would 
prove successful: And the question micht very likely -iffeci the 
rights of the people in a tender point. Thirdly, the Government 
having gained the point respecting the droits, saw that there 
was an end of the extreme delicacy about such irregular and 
peculiar sources of revenue, and felt that the people would 
yield, upon this, as upon less ticklish questions: It therefore 
was encouraged to try a further encroachment. And as the 
people, in the fourth and last place, no longer felt that it was 
a new attempt, or that they were for the first time called upon 
to make a struggle upon the matter, they were disposed to yield, 
as they had done before, only with much less unwillingness and 
alarm. 

Accordingly, the dvent has already happened: And two 
several encroachments have grown out of the first, within four 
years, besides a kind of abuse which may well be reckon¬ 
ed a third encroachment In the last campaign, the Crown 
has,^ besides the usual perquisites of Admiralty, used the Mi¬ 
litary resources’ of the country, in war, and in negotiations, 
to obtain terms advantageous to itself, in a pecuniary point, 
-of view. We speak not merely of the accessions gained for 
Hanover, which are clearly owing to the military exertions ^f 
Sln^land, and not at all in proportion to those of Hanover it- 
■eif^ but we speak of the large sums secured to the Crown by 
the trOaty, out of the booty taken from France, and over 
which, it has since been contended, and successfully contend¬ 
ed, that Parliament' has no coittrol; And thus, from having 
the right to appropriate all captures made before proclamation 
of war, and some others of. a similar kind, the Crown has ad¬ 
vanced to a new position; and been sufiTered to asseM a 
(and to maintain it successfully, in the face of Pariiatm^} 
use the milimry power of the country for it8 '^riv$tiea|gr^^\ 
diaement, csUng u^n Parliament to support tbh exp<e]i&^^ 
the^wair, and withdrawing from PadramenUury contr^i^'giid 
finOW all participation, the whole profits of the victory. '' 

'^gidn, a new a^apgt ment of the cavil lift became 
lalt session ; andthe promise of Mr Perceval was expect^" 
fttl^led, via. that those irregular funds should at lan^h be plao« 




cd under the control nf the Lpf^islature. Bnt various prdejcte 
Were found to evade the fulfilment ; and, the eounlrv haviriij ai* 
Ibwed the question to be put off in 1812, in expectation of this 
arrangement, in 1816 it was not thoui;ht fi'oint; much farther to 
let it lie over until a demise of the Crown—when, in all human 
probability, it will be again put off, or, in other words, the sepa¬ 
rate rights of the Crown will be admittf^I in their utmost extent. 

Lastly, the knowledge that money so obtained could be applied 
without Parliamentary control, encouraged the Court to deaf 
freely with the fund. Largesses were made to some branches of 
the Royal family, for entertaining foreign princes; and largo 
sums were applied to aid the deficiency in the Civil list;—that is, 
an immense expenditure was undertaken, beyond what Parlia¬ 
ment had sanctioned as fit for the maintenance of the Royal 
dignity; and this extravagance was owing entirely to tlie know¬ 
ledge, that those peculiar funds could support it. 

We have already remarked, that the enemies of liberty gene¬ 
rally chuse their time well; availing themselves of some peculiarly 
favourable combination of circumstances) to give it a blow. Un¬ 
expectedly they make an encroachment, greater in reality than in 
name, while the alarm of foreign danger, or internal confusion, 
secures them an extraordinary degree of support. A conse¬ 
quence then follows, deserving of all our atteniiun. Soon after 
this point is gained, another occasion presents itself, when some 
new, but less considerable inroad, is to be made upon the Con¬ 
stitution. The argument for it is at hand—‘ This is nothing, 
* compared with what was dune before without objection; ’—and 
ntihappily it is a consideration which reconciles too many thought¬ 
less persons to the fresh invasion of their rights. How many 
things have been submitted to of late years without a murmur, al¬ 
most without a remark, only because, during the times of terror, 
so many more shameful violations of the Constitution were com¬ 
mitted ! It is exactly in the same manner that our system o^ 
expenditure has become so extravagant. For years, .we have 
talked of letis, and almost of hundreds of millions, until tbou- 


salids excite no attention. After spending above one hundred 
and twenty millions in a year, we cannot stop to consider whe¬ 
ther a particular branch of service shall cost five hun4iwd thou¬ 
sand pounds, or six. Nor shall we ever be awakentiijitD a just 
ietise of die value of money, until a deficit in the Ways and 
means shall force it upon us. 

This topic leads us to observe, that although we rmrd coii^ 
sdtutional questions, quesdons touching only the rights of the 
Mople^ as much more important than miy others, yet there ase 
li^ 0f ttwia which have not a ve^ .duect cunoexion wUh.th» 
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class of qncstioTiB at all times intei<e$tiinjr,'evTn. jto the,i^t com 
mon herd of political reasoners-—questic^ of ttibney.’,‘, Tlie in¬ 
creased power of the Crown has led, by a s||:rHi?ltt ftnd^hnrt 
road, to increased burthens^ upon the people.- We arc.askc^^ 
who it is that can be supposed an enemy of liberty ia^tbo ab^' 
stract f We answer, there are probably none such : But tliere 
are very many who hate it because it stands in their wa^^. and* 
obstru 9 ts the attainment of objects which they vehemently desire. 
The expenditure of a lai-fje revenue is at once the favourite object 
of rJI absolute governments, and the most t'ffertual engine of their 
power, l-et us only observe, to be ccaivinced of this, how pro¬ 
fitable, in point of money, all the encroachments on the rights 
of the subject b.ive proved j that is, how fertile in taxes and 
expenditure. When Mr Pitt sent a subsidy to Germany, dur¬ 
ing the sitting of Parliament, without its authority, and the body 
whom he hs^ thus trampled upon almost thanked him for the 
insult, it was iu vain to expect any resistance to any expenditure 
in further loans and gifts, which he might propose in the regu¬ 
lar way. Parliament and the people were too well pleased that 
the violence was not repeated, to think of criticizing the pro¬ 
digality. The system of alarm in general, by mpans of which 
he carried on a war against the people, enabled him to con¬ 
sume hundreds of millions in the war against the enemy. Blind 
confidence in the Government became the prev.^.iling maxim { 
and, contrary to every principle of the constitution, Parliament, 
from year to year, entrusted the minister with a discretionary 
power of spending vast sums during the Recess, in services never 
once mentioned during the Session. At length, the_^earfy vote of 
credit became, as the name implies, a matter of course, until it 
actually reached the sum of six millions. To oppose such dan¬ 
gerous grants, would have l)een deemed hardly loyal; in fact, no 
zeal opposition was ever offered to. them:—and thus it became a 
part of the ordinary administration of affairs, to entrust the minis¬ 
try ibr half the year with the absolute disptisaJ of sums equal to 
«uy purpose which despotism or extjravagnnce mighf desire to ac¬ 
complish. The Government was of course satisfied with the 
latter; aod only indirectly obtained, by the expenditure, an ex- 
teusion of its authority. But no man can entertain .ddub^, 
that to #iB practice was owing much of the boondless ekpapte 
for which we are now so surely smartiog, apd of thi^ 
firmed habits squandering, which not even the total 
means appears capable of retbrraing. 

Other deviatioiis from the c.'>nstitutioD, .leading again tonnw 
waste of money» Itave* sprung occasionally out m: tni^, h^hs. 
A treaty waa n^e vrith Kossia to mamtaui her fio^ the 
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time it took refuse in our ports; and tliis arrangement nev^ 
was communicareu to Parliament. When, however, the infa¬ 
ncy was wanted, a Hlicjht mention of the barj^ain was made in 
tlic estimates; and thut it wns brought to lirrhl. ^ Half a niil- 
lioh was thus promisud in secret, wlu’n th. re was no canhiv rea* 
son for concealment, exnf'pt (he change of Parliament di^approv- 
ing the agreement, and preventing its fulfilment. *Til«Ranic se- 
Tcrecy was therefore preseived utild after the mon^wd bceti 
actually spent in this service; niid tlien PiHhniont *waR*asked 
to replace iL Cnn any man < ntertaiii a doubt, tiutt the r(fnioval> 
or weakening of every cluck unon expcndtture, mnsl tdways 
augment its amounf ? C'an anv deny, thjt all such devia¬ 
tions from the Constitiuion are naid for by the peojile, lirfat in 
loss of liberty, afieruiirdq in taxes ? 

lint it is rot only by c crojicmnents of a nature immediately 
connected with *he revemu', that the propcity (f the subject 
suffers along with lus piivilogt's, Otlur iiifriiigcincnts of the 
Constitution arc, somewhat less diieclly, but wiy certainly, at¬ 
tended with similar ronsetjuenccs. It ie> no small objection to a 
great military establishment, that the expense i>f it is extremely 
burllicn'-omc. All piilic^Magc i', by the nature of the thing, 
costlj' to the people; and the more th*' Crown is cnablv'^d to ab¬ 
use It, by the ru'cnritrouled power ai bestowing it, the more 
likely is the country to he ill '•erved, th it is, lo pay for services 
not rendered- I^vciy intciference of the O werin lent with the 
commerce of the c<#iintry, is directlv prejiulicial to its riches; 
and all poweiv id giving undue prefcrtni.e U> one class of meu 
over another, arc subsiautially powers to dr lin or to slop up tlic 
sources of public wchIiIk The remciiibiance is stiii fresh i/f the 


evils produced by those unct'ii'-litutjoiial n casiircs puisiied some 
years ago with respect to trade. Not only by the ilittral inter* 
ruption of commerce with neu*rals, but by ihe equally ilk*gsd use 
of belligerent rights to the profit of some uidividu Js, and the loss 
of many more, the trade of the country suffered ii shock unpa- 
ralkled in its hiMory- In short, it warn Id be diffieult to point 
out a single deviation from constitutional principles which has 
not been followed by a serious loss of property to the people 
In another light, however, this connexion between the two 
classes of oppression appears still more plainly. Whatever mul¬ 
tiplies the chances of misgovernnicnt, increases tlie risk of pro¬ 
digality, and of errors—of great burthens upon tlio people, and 
greii injuiT to their private affairs. Every step, theretbre, 
which the Crown makes towards independence, inasmuch as it 
removes the only effectual check upon nmladministratiun, is a 
£tep tai^e towards increased public expense and individual loss • 
Vol- xxxii, wo. S3, R 
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It is a step made or suffered by the people towards the fiurrei>- 
der of ai! controul over their own ai&irs, and consequently oTer 
their moDi'y matters. How little soever, then, the particular 
question may sctni u* be connected with finance, if it relates to 
tne power of the Crown and the rights of the subject, it must 
be viewed as uiuiuiitely resolving itself into a question of taxes. 
Money is nc t more certainly the sinew of war, than it is at once 
the sinew and the food of absolute powder. To domineer, and 
not lo tax, is impossible. As often as our rights are invaded 
in quarter, let us only a^k if the power of the Crown will 
neXt upon the whole, be something the greater for the change ? 
If sc, then, we know that, sooner or Inter, we shall have to 
pay for it in money ; and those who are only to be moved by 
aiich consideratioris, should therefore defend their liberty for the 
sake of their purse, A frugal man never undervalues small 
saving^. His maxim on the contrary is, to take care of the 
pence, and leave the pounds to take care of themselves. To 
undertake any thing needless because it costs only a trifle, or 
even to indulge in what is pleasant because it is only a little be¬ 
yond what he can afford, he considers as the road to ruin. la 
like manner, if we are a frugal nation, and would avoid paying 
our all in taxes, we must estimate every loss of liberty in money, 
and never reckon any the smallest accession to the influence of 
the Crown as of little cost. We may be well assured that it can 
make no progress but at our great expense. Each step brings it 
nearer our pockets. They whom no higher feelings can touch, 
may thus learn to dread absolute power for its rapacity. Let 
them remember, that the rod of iron picks all locks; and they 
may begin to think their rights wdrtb defending. 

It is a very common thing to say, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of lulling that watchful jealousy in the people upon which every 
thing dear to them depends, that die lawful guardians of their 
rights is tpe Parliament, and that ever^' struggle in their de¬ 
fence roust be made there. * To leave things to our representa¬ 
tives, ’ is therefore held out as at once the most safe and the most 
efficacious method that can be pursued, for the prdtection of the 
Constitution. We have already shown the absurdity of such a 
doctrine: But let us also observe, that it is inculcated without 
the least good faith; for the very persons who profess it, are 
those most ready, upon all occasions, in Partiameut, tp-ery 
down the effjjp'ts made against the oicroacbm^ts of the 
five; and to-treat every one as a wild ^thusiastpr | feetioife’a^ 

• kruiist,' who would guard against the dangers of abso|ato'p6w* 
Thusj. while they bid the people trust to Parliaihlsil, they 
dotbenrhest to prevent Parliament from piovini^.ltfli^ tmte- 
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\TOrtby. But when they come to ar^jiie upon tlie safety of the 
Constitution, and attempt lo prove the fears of its real friends 
chimerical, they show a degree of perverseness and sclP-contra** 
diction, which would be plcvisant, were its consequences not so 
pregnant with mischief, and its success often too melancholy, 
even with persons of fair understanding. 

First,' they urge that it is vain to talk of the Constitution being 
in jeopardy, as long as the people are enlightened, and the press 
free; and they cite the progress of popular information and dis¬ 
cussion, as an ample security against any little increase to the pow¬ 
er of the Crown. It is incredible, they assert, that, in such a state 
of things, any considerable invasion of our liberties should be at¬ 
tempted; and impossible that it should succeed. Once more, let 
the extreme bad faith of this kind of argument be observed, when 
compared with the language held to the people out of doors. To 
the people these men say, ‘ Be quiet; the Constitution is safe in 
the hands of the Parliament. ’ In the Parliament they hold all 
idea of danger to the Constitution infinitely cheap, ‘ because it is 
safe in the keeping of the people ! ’ When the advocates of the 
Slave Trade deniw the right of Parliament to abolish it, and said 
that this measure niight safely be left to the Colonial Legisla¬ 
tures, professing all the while, that they were most friendly to it, 
and only wished to sec it undertaken in the right place; some 
simple persons were extremely surprised to find the same indi¬ 
viduals in their places, as Colonial representatives, oppose the 
abolition upon its own merits; and this conduct used to be rec¬ 
koned the height of bad faith. But it is not quite so intolerable 
as the mode of proceeding which we are at present considering ; 
for,., at any rate, the slave traders did not first tell the Mother 
country that the question should be left lo the Islands, and then 
bid the Islands leave it to the Mother country. This sort of ar¬ 
gument, this alibi sophism (as Mr Bentham would term it), is 
peculiar Lo the advocates of abuse and corruption ; and it is the 
weapon they most constantly and most successfully employ.— 
Thus, they tell us perpetually, that the press is free; and there¬ 
fore any given constitutional question signifies little; that is, we 
are desir^ to tolerate an encroachment upon our rights, be¬ 
cause we possess, in some oilier quarter, a means of defending 
them against encroachment; and, of course, against the one 
prc^MMcd, as well as others. This would be but a sorry argu- 
taken by itself. But bow do the same persons treat any 
encroachment on the liberty of the press ? Exactly in the way 
itow described ;—they laugh, or aftect to laugh at such fears; 
und a^ure us, that while we have trial by jury, all is safe* Then, 
if we complain that there arc abuses io the management of s^e- 
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cifll juries—that the same pannel is constantly recurred to from'^ 
the small number of names in the freehoWers' books—that 
persons in office, and intimately connected with Government, 
even in the collection of the revenue, are often called upon to 
try questions rcspectiruy the Government—that the advantage of 
being summoned on Exchequer trials operates ns a douceur tO' 
special jurors in their other duties—that the whole system of spe¬ 
cial juries in Criminal, but especially in State trials, is vicious 

and dangerous to liberty;-we are again treated as enthusiasts 

and altrmists, and are asked, if we really think there can be 
any danger, as long as the Judges ore pure, and the Bar jealous ? 
If a political jobber happens to be made a judge, from court 
favour or ministerial services—if he is seen assiduous at the le¬ 
vee, and observed to treat that very Bar according to the cast 
of its political principles, still there is no danger. Parliament 
may impeach him. * And, as soon as a remark upon his con¬ 
duct is offered in Parliament^ we arc once more bandied back 
to the bulwarks of liberty—tlie inestimable privileges of a free 
press, and public discussion, and trial by Jury. 

But the grand topic of the Quietists, of whom we arc speak¬ 
ing, is Parliament. To think of danger to our liberties, while 
the business ot G'lvernment is regularly carried on in that great 
public body, and no minister ever dreams of dispensing with 
its services, is represented as the extreme of folly. Now, we ad¬ 
mit that we have no fear of seeing Parliaments disused, and still 
less of seeing them put down by violent means. He must be a 
clumsy tju'aTit who should think, at the present day, of employing 
his influence or his troops in this wav- If, indeed, inroads shoiilu 
be made time after time upon the Constitution, and acquiesced in 
under the vain idea, that the stand might be made when it became 
a matt:-r of the last necessity; if, at length, the Parliament werq^ 
found steadily to support the privileges of the subject, and its 
repented disfulution only identifled it the more with the people; 
it would probably l>e found, that some violence might safely be 
attempted against iu privileges, by means of those weapons 
which its long habits of criminal compliance had put into the 
hands of the Crown. But, for the present, the danger arises- 
from the Parliament itself, identifled, as it is too apt to be, with 
rite Executive, rather than its constituents. The Court party pf 
this country have hmg since discovered, that by far eaa^t 

* It is necessary, from the course of the argument, fostate, that the 
case put here (and in other places), is merely one of Suppositjoh ^ 
and that, sq far from having any application to receutproceedinj^ln 
Parliament, we deem the attempts there made to rescind a judicial 
determination to have been hurtful to the cause of Uie Constituflon* 
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and safest means of stretching their power is through the me¬ 
dium of a compliant Parliament. To gain this body to their 
interests, and to prevent every reform which may more closely 
connect it with the people, is, accordingly, the great secret of 
acquiring a power dangerous to the Constitution. They may, 
perchance, be now and then thwarted by the House of Commons; 
i)nt they forget and forgive readily—trusting to an early mark of 
favour from the representative body, and unwilling to quarrel 
with it while so mnch n>ay still be effected by its assistance. Nor 
will they ever break so useful a corrcspcmdence, and quarrel with 
such an ally, until its services are no longer worth having, and 
until they may safely be dispensed w'ith. But it is for the people 
al ways to bear in mind, that the Government, that is, the Execu* 
live, acting in concert with the oilier branches of the Legisla¬ 
ture, may attempt measures hostile to their rights; and that it 
is therefore necessary to keep in their own hands the security for 
the Parliament always proving a real check upon the Crown. 

The uses of parliamentary government—of ruling in concert 
v/ith the House of Commons, are indeed prodigious to the So¬ 
vereign. We have noticed the ease and safety of this method 
of stretching the executive power; hut, besides these advan¬ 
tages it confers a kind of. authority, and obtains resources 
from the country, wholly unknown in any other system of 
polity. No absoliTlc monarch can call forth the means of a 
nation as our Parliament has done. To saj^ nothing of the 
men raised, and the sums borrowed, we have paid between 
•sixty and sevent)" millions in twelve months, and this for a 
Icngih of years together. The utmost feats of fmance in dcs- 
jiiotick countries arc a jest, compared with this; and this is 
only practicable by means of a Parliament. The people feel a 
sort of connexion with that body, how unequally soever the 
elective franchise is distributed. They arc allov/cd to see from 
day to day all the details of its proceedings. They follow every 
•tax proposed, from the fiist mention to the ultimate decision 
upon its nioi'its. They petition, and ‘ the door is opened wide * 
to their representations; their prayers are civilly, even respect¬ 
fully treated { many highly palatable things are said on all 
sides; there is a hope of final success held out; the petition is 
meanwhile solemnly conveyed to its long home, accompanied by 
a fiattering attendance of friends ; the afiecting service is per¬ 
formed over it by the proper oilicers; and it is decentiy laid 
upon the table, to repose among its distinguished prcdectssors, 
^ho were equally useful in their generation. Wei'c the House 
of Commpxus emptied, or, which would exactly amount to die 
same thing, were it shut up, so that the people knew n<*ihing of 
what passed within its walls, and only saw a long ugly buikUng;^ 
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^th many doors and windows, where a manufactory of taxea 
was carried on, there wonld.very speedily be an end of the vast 
contributions hitherto paid to the services of the State. It may 
further be observed, that even Parliament, with all its means of 
taxing, has only been able to raise the revenue now paid, by 
adoptinfr the principle of ^rradual increase; laying on straw by 
straw upon the people’s backs, until at length they find them 
breaking, without knowing when the burthen began to be un¬ 
bearable:—A new illustration, to show the necessity of making an 
early stand, and never suffering ourselves to be lulled with the 
phrases—‘ It is a mere trifle. ’—‘ What can it signify ? ’—‘ We 
have borne worse, and survived it. ’—* It is not wortli the 
trouble of resisting. * 

The struggles which have been recently made, and with sig¬ 
nal success, have been almost all against publick burthens. I'he 
people, by a resolute determination to obtain justice, shook off 
a load of above seventeen millions a year of war taxes, which 
the Crown would fain have made perpetual. The successful is¬ 
sue of this great contest ought for ever to teach them a lesson of 
their strength. But it would be well if the .same vigour were 
. shown in resisting the smaller impositions. Great attempts to 
pillage the country are not very likely to surceed } but when the 
Government goe.s on by its favourite rule of gradual and insen¬ 
sible progression, it only takes longer time, and gains ultimate¬ 
ly the same end. Had we been .awake to our true interests, 
while the burthens were accumulating, we never should have 
had to fight that arduous battle, and .our means would not have 
been left in their present state of exhaustion. It should be 
steadily kept in view, that a financier never is so dangerous as 
when he proposes a tax which seems not to touch any one sei}.- 
aibly—which raises some Commodity by a sum almost lower 
than any known currency; and therefore such taxes ought, if 
objectionable in themselves, or if not absolutely necessary (which 
is indeed the greatest of all objections), to be as strenuously re-. 
Slated as if they at once ciit off a tenth of our incline, or sub¬ 
jected our heaas to a tribute. 

But, independent of pecuniary considerations, we would fain 
}u>pe that the love of our Constitution, the attaebiuent to those, 
inestimable privileges which so nobly dbtinguish'ns 
ijke nations Europe, and to which the ehjwtn^t'of’^#ery 
baser possess^ is also owitig, would be a sulncrt^ 
keep alive the jealousy of Koyal encroachment, 6o:tibKtflitfe^'eSr 
^dal to the conservation of liberty. Confidence in oar;|mler8,i' 
whether erisiDg from supineness or timidi^, ,or pei’Mnat^edi- 
|c^tion, is as ibolish as it is unworthy of a free peqile. ^1^ 
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task, indeed, which a Sovereign is called to execute,' is the no¬ 
blest which the mind can imagine; the security of a people’s 
happiness by one man’s pains, and, it may be, at the expense of 
his own. 6ut it is also the most difficult of all offices to per> 
form; and we may rest a«sured that he will be but too apt to ex¬ 
change it for another, which, as it is the very easiest, is also 
the basest of employments—the sacrifice of all a nation’s inte¬ 
rests to his own. The mechanism, even of our Excellent Go¬ 
vernment, furnishes him with but too many engines for the ac¬ 
complishment of this ol^ect; nor can any thing effectually check 
his operations, but the perpetual jealousy of the people, within 
and without Parliament, in discerning and repressing even the 
smallest of his encroachments. 

Peace is once mure restored.—At home and abroad we are 
in profound repose.—We have gone through many perils, and 
submitted to many sacrifices; and we please ourselves in the 
hope, tliat we are sitting, for a length of time, secure under 
tlte shadow of our vietdries.— Now then that the struggle is 
ended, and the triumph won ; let us, instead of crouching be¬ 
fore domestic oppressors, bethink us, in good earnest, of re¬ 
pairing, in that Constitution which our triumphs have saved, 
the breaches which the struggle itself has occasioned. 
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Schools. By A. Melrose, lace Teacher in Edinburgh ; revised, im¬ 
proved and greatly enlarged, by A. Ingram. ISino. 2s. 

A Key to the abiive. ISmo. Jig. 

Manual of the System of the Biit:r,h and Foreign School Society 
of London, for teacfiing Reading, Writing., Arithmetic and Needle* 
work, in the elementary Schools. Svc*. G:i.; or with the Needle- 
work, 10s. 6d. 

The Land of Learning. By Mrs. Tlelme. l2ino. 4s. 

inSTOKY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register lor 1814. Vol. VII. IZ. Is. 

History of the Buccauiers of Ameiica. By W. Burney. Royal 
4to. IZ. lls. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Ionian Islands cnnsl*?ered in a Commercial, Poli¬ 
tical and Military point of View; in which their advantages of Po¬ 
sition are described, a^well as their relations vith the Greek Conti¬ 
nent; including the Life and Character of Ali Pacha, the present 
Ruler of Greece: Together with a comparative Display of the An¬ 
cient and Modern Geography of Epirus, Thessaly, the Morea, part 
of Macedonia, S:c. &c. By General (Tuillaumc dc Vaudoncourt. 
Translated by W. Walton esq. 15s. 

GEOGUArHY. 

Notes on the West Indies : including Observations relative to the 
Creoles and Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the lndi.ans of 
South America; interspersed with Remarks upon the Seasoning or 
•Yellow Fever of Hot Climate<i; the Second Edition, with addition¬ 
al Letters from Martinique, Jamaica and St Domingo; and a Pm* 
posal for the Emancipation of the Slaves. By Geo. Pinkard, M.D. 
&c. &c. S vol. 8vo* IZ* 6s. 

A View of the Present Condition of the States of Barbary, or an 
Account of the Climate, Soil, Produce, Population, Manufactures, 
atid Naval and Military Strength of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tri¬ 
poli, and By W. Jansnn. l2mo. 5s- 

An Account of Tunis, its Government, Manners, Customs and 
Antiquities; especially of its Productions, Manufactures and Com¬ 
merce. By Thomas Macgilb Bvo. 7s. 

^stqriq^l Memoirs of Barbary, and its Maritime Power, as eon- 
t^ted widb the Plunder of the Seas; including a SJretchof Algiers* 
' ^ Tunis. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 

Docamcffits relative to the Kingdom of Hayti, with a,Preface. 
By BrSaliders esq. Agent to the King of Hayti. 10s. 6d. 

An Adas. By Miss Wilkinson, in two Parts. 7s* 6d. 

HtiRTlCULTURS. 

^ A treatise on the Phy^logy and PaiholDg][^ of Trees ^ wiA Ob* 
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serrations oh the Barrenness and Canker of Fruit Trees, the Means 
«f Prevention and Cure. By P. Lyon. 8 vo. 10 s. Bd, 

.Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London: with co« 
loured Plates.* Vol. II. Parcs 1. 2 and 3. 4co. IBs. each. 

LAW, 

Reports of Cases arc^ued and determined in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, 56 Geo. HI. 1815. By Henrv Maddock esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, Barristcr-at-law. Vo], L Part 11. To be continued. 7s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Conveyancin^r, with a View to its application to 
Practice; being a series of Practical Observations, written in a plain 
familiar Style. By Rich. Preston esq. Vol. III. Part. I. 10 s. 6 d. 

A full and Complete Abstract of .ill the Public Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, passed in the last Session of Parliament, 56. Geo. HI. with 
Notes and Comments, and also a copious Index, by Thomas Wal¬ 
ter Williams, of tlie Inner Temple esq. editor of the Quarto Digest 
cf the Statutes, &c. 3s. 

A Compendious and Comprehensive Law Dictionary; elucidating 
the terms and general principles of Law and Equity. By Thomas 
Walter Williams esq. of the Inner Temple, Barristcr-at-law, Au¬ 
thor of the Law relative to the Duty and Office of a Justice of the 
Peace, &c. 8 vo. IBs. 

An Epitome of the Privileges of London and Southwark. By 
David Hughson. 5 s, 6 d. 

MFDICINE, aUKGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

An Anfwcr to .Dr Kinglake, fhowing the danger of his cooling Treat¬ 
ment of the Gout, By John King, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, and of the Medical Societies of London and,Paris.. 
5 S. 6 d. 

Obfervatinns on the M^rveian Doflrine of the Circulation of the 
Blood. By George Kerr. lamo. 4 ?, 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. XLVIII. 5 s. 

A Treatifc on Difeafed Spine, and on Diftorted Spine, with Cafes to 
illuftrate the Siiccefs of a new Method of Cure. By T. Sheldrake. 

Praflical Obfervations on the Difeafes of the Urinary Organs, parti¬ 
cularly thofe of the Bladder, Proftata Glands, and Urethra : illuHrated 
,by Cafes and Engravings. By John Howfhip. With four coloured 
Plates. 8 vo. 153 , 

MedicO'Chirurgical Tranfaftions, publilhed by the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society of London. With Four Plates. Vol. VII. Part L 
los. 6 d. 

An Introduflion to Comparative Anatomy and Phyllo^gy:. bei^ 
the two Introduftory Le^lures delivered at the Royal Ccdjkgeof 
geons, on the ziii and acth of March 1816 . By WffiiaiiU 
F.R.S. 8 vo.^ ^ 

A Treat]fe on the Nature and Cure of Gout; compretiehdii^g a 
neral View of a Morbid State of the Digeftive Organs, and of 
men : with fome Obfervations on Rheumatifm. By Charles Scudamore, 
M. D. Memiber of the Royal College of Phylicians^ of the Medid^ ft&d 
Plururgical Society of London^ &c. 8 vo. las. 
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The Principles of Surgery, as they relate to Surgical Difeafes and 
OperationSr By John Bell, Surgeon. Parts I. to XII. 4 to. m'is. each. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Difeafes comprifccl in the ClaiHfication: 
of the late Dr WiBan j being a repuhlication of the greater part of the 
"Engravings of that Author, in an improved State; together with a 
New Series, which will comprehend the remainder of the S)(lem, aw 
completed iu the Practical Synopfis of Cutaneous Difeafes. ” 

T. Bateman, M. D. F. L. S. Fafciculns VI 1. with fix coloured Plates* 

4tQ. ll. IS. 

Surgical ObfervatioDS ; being a Quarterly Report of Cafes in Sur¬ 
gery. By Charles Bell. Part I. 8 vo. 6 s. 

A Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of Hawkins. By Antonio Scar.t 
pa. With an Engraving. To which is added, a Biographical Account 
of J. B. Carcano Leone. Translated from the Italian by J. H. Wish- 
art. 8 vo. 5 s. 

Praftical IlluHrations of Typhus Fever, Dyfentery, Eryfipclas, VilV 
ccral Inflammations. Acute Rbeumatifm, Ophthalmia, Apoplexy, Mad- 
nefs, and other Difeafes. By John Armllroug, M. D. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks on the Art of Making Wine ; with Suggeftiona for the 
application of its Principles to the Improvement of Domcltic Wines* 
By J. M'Culloch, M. D, ys. 

On the Connexion between Sacred and Profane Literature. ByJ. 
Gray. 8 vo. i8p. 

On the Night-Mare, By J. Walter. 3 s. 6 d. 

A Trcatife on the Coal Mines of Durham and Northumberland ^ 
with Information relative to the Strat'floauons of the two Counties^ 
and containing Accounts of the Explofions from Fire-Damp which 
liave occurred therein for the laft twenty years, thwr Caufes, and the 
Means propofed for their ll-^medy, and for the General Improvements 
of the Mining Syllem, by new Methods of Ventilation, See. By J. H* 
H. Holmes, Efq^i F. A. S. loe. 6 d. 

Scientific Swimming: being a Series of prnftical Inftruiiions on an 
original and progreffive Plan, by which the Art of Swimming may be 
readily attained, with every Advantage of Power in the Water ; accoir- 
panied with twelve Copper-plate Engravings, comprifing twenty-fix ap¬ 
propriate Figures, corrcdlly exJiibiting and elucidating the Action and 
Attitude, in'every Branch of that invaluable Art. By J. Froil. 8 s. . 

Oppriflion and Perfecution ; or a Narrative, &c. By Jofeph Lan- 
cafler. is, 6 d. 

A Companion to the Ball-Room: containing a choice Selection of 
adgiifed Waltm, ,Scotch, Englifh, and Iri(h Country Danoee, Ueels, 
A^emandee, Cotillions, and Minuets; with a Variety of ap- 

g 'bpriate ^^tea adapted to each, an Explanatory Introduftiou, and » 
ritical DiiTertation on the prefent State and Style of Enghfli (!^uDtry 
Dandng, Muficiahs, and Mufical Publicattous; with the complete Eti¬ 
quette of the Ball-Room. By Tho. Wilfon, Dancing-madcr. los. 

The AuAioneer’s Pocket Compadion, and Complete Ready Reckon- 
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cr! compridng Tables for readily afccitainioK the amount of Duty on 
ftuy fum 4 >f Money at yd. and is. in the Pound. By Tbo.l 4 ovell, 
Huntingdon. 2 b. 6 d. 

The Colonial Journal, No. IT. 8 vo. 8 «. 

An Eflay on the Principles of Conilruftion of Military Bridges, and 
the Paflage of Kivers in Military Operations: containing Plans and 
Deferiptions of the Rope Bridges acrofs the Tagus and the Adour. 
By Col. Sir H. Douglas, Bart. F. R» S. llluftrated by 13 Plates. 
Sra. 14 s. 

Campaign of the Allies in 1815 . By a General Officer. 8 vo. ys. 

An Addrefs to that Reviewer who touched on Leigh Hunt ’9 Rtmi- 
ni. IS. 

An Hour in the Study; being a Colledion of Efiays on Literary 
Subjects. 6 ^. 6 d. 

The Edinburgh Review and the Weft Indies; with Remarks on the 
Slave Regiftry Bill, and Obfervatione on the Pamphlets of MefTrs Ste¬ 
phen, Macaulay^ &c. In forty Letters, addrelTcd to the Editor of the 
Glafgow Courier. By a Colonift. 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

Report of the Committer for inveftigating the Caufes of the Increafe 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 8 vo. 2 t. 

The Annual Rcgifttr; or, a View of the Hiftoiy, Politics, and Li» 
teraiure, for the )car i 8 oy, being the feventh Volume of a new iSeries. 
Svo. il. 

Inconteftable Proofs, from Internal Evidence, that S. W, NkoU, efq. 
is not the author of a Vindication of Mr Higgins, as. 6 d. 

Ben Jonfon’s Works. By W. Gifibrd, Efq. new edit. 9 vol, 8 vo. 
£ 1 . 6 s.—royal, 9 I. 

A Letter to Lord Binning, M. P. &c. containing feme Remarks on 
the ftate of Lunatic Afylums, and on the number and condition of the 
lijfane Poor in Scotland. 8 vo. as. 

How to enjoy Paris. By Peter Herve, Efq. 2 vol. los. 

The Corn Calculator; being a fet of Tables, which ihow at fight 
the value of any quantity of Oats, from onfe bufhel to a laft, and from ^ 
5 L advancing' as. 6 d. each time, to ail. per laft. By Charles Scett. 
IS. 6 d. 

Anecdotes; Religiou<i, Moral, and Entertaining; alphabetically 
arranged, and interspeised with a eariety of useful Observations. 
By the late Rev. diaries Buck. Vol. HI. )?ina 5si 

NATURAL ITISTOnV. 

A Troati^e on Greyhounds, with ObservatiouB on the Treatment 
•f Disorders of them. 8 vo. 6 h. 1 


Appendix to the First Edition of Kirby and Spence*a InMets, 
comprising the additional matter inserted in the second edition. 

A Hii^tory or llfu Earth, and Animated Nature ; by Oliver 
amifib ; illustrated Vith copperplates. With corrections gad addi* 
by W. Turton, M.D. Fellow of the Linnsean Society. 6 foL 

si. 

Essay on Human Hair. By Alex. Rowlandson. Svo. £$» 
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S. 

VATVRAt PIMLCMOPHT. 

Elements (^Mechanical and Chemrcal Philosophy, «By Jidtai 
Webster, Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 8 vo. 10 s. 

NOVELS ^ND ROMANCES. 

Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 2 vol. royal 18mo. 1 (> 9 » 
Melmoth House, a Novel. 3 vol. 12 mo. IL » 

The Lairds of Glenfern, or Highlanders of the Nineteenth Cen^ 
tury. 2 vol. 12mo. 1 Os. 6 d. 

The Barbadoes Girl, or Matilda. By Mrs Hofland. 12mo. 4% 
Self-Deception, a Novel, ia a Series of Letters* By Miss £• 
Parker, author of Aretas, &c. 2 vol. 12liio. 12s. 

Edgar, a National Tale. By Miss Appleton, author of Private 
Education, &c. 3 vol. 12nio. I/, is. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or the Peer, the Lawyer, am} 
the Hunchback. By Anne of Swansea. 5 vol. 12mo. H. Ts. 6 d. 
The Orphan of Tintern Abbey. By Mrs Zeigenhirt. 3 vol. 15e^ 
Angclion, a Bomance. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Edward and Anna, By Florio. 18mo. 2s. 6 d. 

Eglantine, or the Family of Fortescue. 2 vol. 12aio. 12s. 
Hermione. 2 vol. 12mo. 10 s. 6 d. 

Lavinia Fitz-Aubyn, 4 vol. ]2ino. iZ. 8 s. 

Sons of St David. 3 vol. 12 mo. 15s. 

COETIIY. 

The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem. By J. Haskin. 8 vOfc 4 a, 
Ines, and other Poems. 8 vo. 8 s. 

Campaigns of One Day, a Poem, in two Cantos. 8 vo. 4a. 

The Bridal of the Isles, a Mask, and other Poems. ByJ. Knight. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 5fi, 

The War Fiend, with other Poems. By Thomas Brown^ M. D* 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 
The Moral Odes of Horace, translated. f>s. 6 d. 

Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow. By the Rev. C. Coltony 
A« M. Is. 

LucubratiouB and Midnight Reveries of T. Kirke, eeq. 6 va« 
10 s. 6 d. 

Alhagranza, a Moor*^h Metrical Romance. By John Stewart, 
esq. 8 vo. 2 /. 2 s. 

The Ruby Bing, or the Transformotiems, a Poem. By Eliza Lucy 
Leonard. J 8 tD 0 . 4s. 

Peter Pi(K|ar*s Works. 4 vol. 24mo. 1/. Is. 

. GoldsmUb’s Pocms> with WebtalFs Designs. Faq>. 7a. 

. ^^|4enody to the Memory of R. B. Sheridau, esq. By .Thomas 

ls.6di 

l^jPoems* By Thomas Little, jun. esq. 3s. 

' iStani or Fancy^s Tale, a poem, in three cantos. By John Owcos 
Howard. 7s.6d. ^ 

Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. Weddarbume Webster, esq. 
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The Lyre; a collection of 220 of the^best Songfl in this En^lidi 
lenfifuage* To which are added, a few Words of Advice on Coaviv^ 
Singing. By Thomas Kees« 3 s. < 

l^e Days of Haroldei a Metrical Tale. By John B. Rt^rs» 
Svo. 128 . 

Albyh's Anthology; or, a Select Col lection of the Melodies and 
Vocal Poetry, peculiar to Scotland and the Islea^ hitherto unpublish* 
cd. Collected and arranged by Alexander Campbell. Vol. 1 . falio« 
IZ. 16 . 

The Schoolboy^ with other Poems. By Thomas Cromw^. 5 s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Speeches of the' R<ght Hon. Edmund Burke, in the House 
of Common.'s and in Westminstcr-hail. 4 vol. Bvo. 2 ^. 16 s. 

Voice of the People as to the Waterloo Monument, with Obser¬ 
vations on its Principles and Objects, its Funds and Management^ 
and the beneficial Effects which may be derived from it. Bvo. Is. 6 d. 

Observations on England. By Oloff Napea. Svo. 8 s* 

R£cit Hisitorique sur la Restauration de la Royaute en France, le 
SI Mars, 1 S 14 ; par M. de Pradt, aucien Archev^ue de Malines. 

The Speeches of the Right Hon. George Canning, during the 
recent Election in Liverpool. ls. 6 d. 

Cobbttt'h Parliamentary History, Vol. XXVII. Royal Svo. iL 
lls. 6 d. 

The Royal Military Calendar ; containing the Services of the Ge¬ 
nerals, Colonels, and Lieutenant Colonels, from their entrance into 
the Army, &c* 3 vol. ^vo. 1 /. 13 s. 6 d. . 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture of America, exhibiting a 
View of the United States, divested of democratic colouring, 

By an Old Scene-painter. . 5 s. 

The Hour of Danger, or Public Distress and Public Remedy, 
By a Commoner, author of the Extroordhuiry Red Book. ’* Svo. 
2 s. ‘ 


The Parliamentary Debates, Volume XXXII. being the first of> 
the late Session of Farliainent. Royal Svo. 1 / lls. 6 d. 

Letters on the Corn-Trade: containing Considerations on the 
Combinations of Farmers, and the Monopoly of Corn. By Jos. 
Storrs Fry. Is. 6 d. 

"'CdiiversationsS on Political Economy^ in which the *EIemeote of 
that Science are familiarly explained. By the Author of Conversa* 
ti(^ on Chemistry. l 2 mo. 

Correspondence of M. Fouebt^ Due l>*Otraht0| irhii the Dilktt. 
of Wellington. Ss. 

Slmridan’s Speeches. Vol. I. Svo. 12 s* ^ ' 


PHILOLOGY. / ’ 

Xlem^ts of l^rcw Grammar. By J. F. GyJes^ Os^. ' ^ 

. ■ ‘ TOPOGRAPHY. ^ -V . 

^ Graphical Illustration of Canterbury Cathedral, in 
highly finished Plates, accompanied by a History and 
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ft tha^ Veaeri^Ie Fabric. By William Wodnoth. Royal 4to, 3^. Ss.; 
Imperial 4to» 5/. 5s« 

A. Hiatory of Hartlepool. By Sir Cuthbert Sharp, Knight, F. S. A. 
Svo. With numeroas Embellishmerits. 1/. la. 

The Hiatory of Crowland Abbey, digested from the Materials 
collected by Mr Gough. By Benjamin Holdich. 8yo. With two 
Plates. 9s. 

Magna Britannia; being a concise Topographical Account of 
the several Counties of Great Britain. By the Rev, Daniel ]^aons, 
A.M.F.R.S.F.A. & L.S. and Samuel Lysons esq. F.R.S. & F.A.S. 
Vol. VII.; containing Cumberland, with numerous Engravings of 
Viev#8, Antiquities. 4to. SL 3s.; on Imperial paper with proof 
Impressions, 6/. 6s. 

Thoresby's Ducatus Leodiensis, the second Edition, with Correc¬ 
tions and numerous Additions ; together with an entire Volume of 
Original Matter, contmning an Account of the District, supposed 
to be comprehended by Venerable Bede under the terms Lordis and 
Elomete, containing the modern Parishes of Berwick, Sherburne, 
MeUiley, Swillington, Castleford, Wakefield, Thornhill, Dewbuty, 
Merfield, Batley, Huddersfield, Almonbury, Bradford, Halifax, &c. 
By Thomas Durham Whitaker, LL.D. F. S. A.; with above eighty 
fine Engravings from original Pictures and Drawings. In two large 
Volumes folio. 14/. 14a« 


Hie History of the Isle of Man, with a comparative View of the 
|UUt and present State of Society and Manners, containing also £io- 
grafdxical Anecdotes of Eminent Persons connected with tiiat Island. 
By H. A. Bullock, ten years resident in the Island. With a View 
or Peel Castle, and a Map. £vo. 15fi. 

Observations of a Russian during a Residence in England of ten 
Months, -of its Laws, Manners, Cu^^toms, Virtues, Vices, Policy, Le¬ 
gislation, Ac. Translated from the original manuscript of Oloff 
Napea, ex-officer of Cavalry. 8vo. Ss. 

A Karrative of Ten Years’ Residence at Tripoli in Barbary. 
From the original Correspondence in the Possession of tlie Family 
of the late Richard Tally esq. with a Map, and several coloured 
Plates. 4to. 2/. 8s. 


The Lakeq of Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cumberiand, dell* 
tieated in forty-three En^ayings by the most eminent Artists, from 
-Drawings by Joseph Farington, R. A. With Descriptions historic^, 
C6pographi<^ and {HCtureaque; the result of a Tour made in the 
S^i&Maer ofHAe yetf IBtG.. By Thomas Hartwell Horue. 4to. 
SL ^; Pfooft m. ISs. 

^ iHk^urescpie ^des Und Walks, with Excursions by Water, thirty 
nrilni round the Britisb Metropolis ; illustrate id a series of colour- 
e EngruvinkiY with a topographical Desci^ion of Country 
wMiin that (3rctn» and an Account of the Royal Pidaces mid Works 
No« 1. ISmo, 2s* €d.; 8 yo, 4m To be published h| 0 nibly 
BTO^SS. ^ 
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■,• ^frtieiry 'of (be Isle of Wight* By St Sloghifiel^ 2 vp!. iaiperiid 

78. ;.]8rg8 paper, 10?. 10 b. .. .v 

. ^story of the Royal Residpnoes. No.'I. Roykl ’4tq^ ll. 1$, 

' A Guide to Netley Abbey. A new Edition^ 12iao'.-i^A Touf 
round Soihthtiinptob. 8vo.—.^A Guide to tlte Isift of Wight. i2mo; 
■AU^by. John Buliar esq. 

% The' History and Antiquities of the County'Palatine of Durham. 
Yol. !. By Robert Surters of Mainswerth esq., F. S.A. Folio. 
Embellished with twenty plates, 6?. Os. t <m large paper, 10^. 10s. 

- Th^ History and. Antiquities of the County of .Hertford. ^ Rd- 
beit Cliitterbtfck of Watford, Esq;, F; S. A. . Folio. Embellished 
With twenty plates^ 81. 8s.; on large paper, 151. 158. 

THEOLOGY. 


Observations bn Nations Passages of Scripture, placing them in' a 
hew light. Originally compiled by the Rev. Thomas Hanmer, front 
Rations in Books of Voyages and Travels into the E^t. The fifth 
Edition, with many Additfons and Corrections'; ' By Adam Clarke, 
LL.D; F; A. S. 4 vol. 8to. 2i. Ss. 

. A-Review of tlie Reformed Church of France. By J; Cobbin. 

8yo. 5s- . , 

Oft the Truth' of the Oo'spel; By J. Duvoi'sin. f2mo. ■ 7s; 

On the Trinity. By J. Oxlee. "Vol. I. Svo.' ISs. 

The Poor Man’s Commentary on the New Testament. By Dr 
Hawker. 4 vol. 12mo. Fine. 1/. 4s. 

The History of an old Pocket Bible, as related by itself; con¬ 
taining faithful Characters, taken from real Life, of different Per¬ 
sons into whose hands it is supposed successively to have fallen; in¬ 
terspersed with various Observations and Reflections, intended to 
impress uphn the Readers the value of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Nature of real Religion. By the Rev. R. Cox, A. M. Ss. , 

! A Collection of Family Prayers, from the Devotional Writings of 
Baxter, Henry, Willison, Benoet, Watts, Doddrige, and others, 
with various occasional Forms. Selected and revised by tbe latp 
Rev. Samuel Palmer* 1 dd. 


; Discouraes op several Subjects, addressed. to the Congregation 
assembled in Christ Church, .Bath. By tbe Rey. Charles Dai^enyi 
ArtdideaeOn of Sarum. Vol. HI. Svo. , lOs. 6d. . ; 

Sermons on Moral and Religious Subjects, adepted‘'for fbe 'Use 
bf Families, KB well as for the Pulpit. lOs. €d, 

. Sermons particulariy addremed to Young Wtiiaen in . tbe fa^|her 
''Rgidcs .of.Life. By aLady, Author <d: 9«nnaiii 
Children, &c. 12mo. 4S. ' 

•' Intiodttotipn An Various Essays bn-tleeUnivnrsal: AuIoqt 'M n. i(il)is n . 
VkiMe s(q« ^visible Worlds, particularly betyeea- 

Uod, as proved by the ^qrntive Lw^guage of tbi 
* brief ^rospectuf 

aadAxt^mi^ in the Essays, and of the MapDeriu 
ed.n By aw'rai^.'-'M’i. > 
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Sermons, by the Rer. Daniel de Superville, formerly Pastor of 
the French Church at Rotterd;ini. Translated from the French, bj 
John Allen. ^ 1 vol; 8vOe With Pc^trait. 

Prayers and Discourses for the Use of Families, in two Parts* 
By Jos. Bowden. 8vo. 9 s.* 

Observations on the Velvet Cushion Controversy, especially on 
the Fallacy of the Ar^u<?>enti» vstd throughout the Legend of 
Cushion, By an Imnartial Observer, ^'vo. 6 h. 6 d. 

A Reply to the Rev. Y tes's Vindication of UnitarianislD* 

By Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo. lOs. tid. 

The History nf the Destruction of Jetusaiem, as connected with 
the Scripture Pifsphecies. By the Rev, George Willcins, A. M* 
Royal fiivo, 1/, 

The Fourth Part of Dr Marshes Theological Lectures relating CO 
the Interpretation of Prophecy. S's. 6d. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Regeneration. By the Rev* 
C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 2s. 6d. 

The Duties and Dangers of the Christian Ministry considered; 
a Sermon pteached in Charlotte ChapeU Edinburgh, by the Rev« 
R. Morehead, A. M. Is. 

Practical and familiar Sermons, designed for Parochial and Do« 
mestic Instruction. By the Rev. Ejward Cooper. Vol. IV» 
12 mo. 5 & 

. The Pulpit, or Critical Account of eminent popular Preachers*' 
By Onesimus. 3 vol. 36 s. 

A History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected with 
Prophecies. By the Rev. Geoige Wilkins. 20s. 

An Historical and Literary Account of the Formularies and Coup 
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Art. I. C^il(fe Iicifolci*s Capita the TJih(L By 

Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 79. London. 181G. 

The Pta^onet of Chillon^ ami other Poems, By Lord Byron* 

bvo. pp. GO. London, 18IG* 

Tr the finriit ooctrv be that which leaves the deepest impression 
on the minds of its reader^—and this is not the worst tost 
of its excellence—Lord B}ron, wc think, must be allowed tp 
lake precedence of all his distinguished coiitcmporatics. He has 
not the variety of Scott—nor the delicacy of CantphelK—nor the 
absolute truih of Crabbe—nor the polished sparkling of Moore j 
bi^t in foice of diction, atid inextinguishable energy of senti¬ 
ment, he clearly surpasses them all. * Words that breathe, 
and thoiiglits that burn, * are not merely the ornaments, but 
the common btuple of his poetry j and he is not inspired or im- 
presbive only in some happy passages, but through the whold 
tiocly ami (issue of his composition. It was an unavoidablo 
condition, pcrliap«^ of this higher excellence, that hia 8ceo€9 
should be luvrow, and bis persons (ew. To compass sUch endd 
as lie had in view, it was necessary to reject all ordinary iigentsi 
and all trivial combinations. He could not possibly be amusing, 
or ingenious, or playful i or ho^e to maintain the requisite pitra 
of interest by the recitation of sprightly adventures, or the op- 
jKfskiofi of commoti characters; To produce great ejects, he 
fdlt that it was necessary to deal only with the greater passions 
^wHh the exaltations of a daring laney, and the errors of a 
lofty fUtellipct-^trith the pride, the terrors, and the a/ronies of 
Stroup eoiuaioai^the fire and air alone of our human eTcmenta. 
ta and in his general notion of the end and tte 

poetry, we have sometimes thought that his vieti 
Vm.X3KVXI. NO. 54, T 
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feH more in witli those of the Lake poets, than of any other 

E party in the poetical commonweahh ; and, in some of his later 
■oauctions e^cially, it is impossible dot to be struck with 
s occa^nal approaches to the style and manner of this clasa 


ms occauonal approacnes to uie siyie ana manner ot tnis clasa 
of writers. Lora Byron, however, it should be observed, like 
all other persons of a quick sense of beauty, and sure enough 
of their own originality to be in no fear of paltry imputations, 
is a great mimic of styles and manners, and a great borrower 
of external character. He and Mr Scott are full of imitations 
of all the writers lirom whom they have ever derived gratifica¬ 
tion i and the tvfo nmst original writers of the age might ap¬ 
pear, to superficial observers, to be the most deeply indebted 
to their predecessors. In this particular instance, we have no 
fault to mid with Lord Byron: for undoubtedly the finer passa¬ 
ges of Wordsworth and Southey have in them wherewithal to give 
an impulse to the utmost ambition of rival genius f and their 
diction and manner of writing is frequently noth striking and 
original. But we must say, that it would affiird us still greater 
pleasure to find these tuneful gentlemen returning the compli¬ 
ment which Lord Byron has here paid to their talents, and 
forming themselves on the model ratlicr of his imitations, than 
of their own originals. In these imitations iIiot wfil find diat, 
though he is sometimes abundantly mystical, he never, or at 
least very rarely, indulges in absolute nonsense—never takes his 
lofty flights upon mean or ridiculous occasions—and, above all,, 
never cmutes his strong conceptions and magnificent imagina¬ 
tions with a flood of oppressive verbosity. On the contrary, he 
h,' of all living write^ the most concue and condensed; and, 
ire wonU fidn ^pe, may go &r, by hn example, to- redeem the 
gjreat reproadi of our modem literatnre—its intolerable prolixity 
and redundance. In his nervous and manly lines, we find no- 
elaborate amplification of common sentHooits—no ostentatious 
polishing of pretty expressions; and we really think that the 
williant sncecss which has rewaHed bis disdun of these palt^ 
artifices, sboukl put to shamO for ever that pulinj; and self-ad¬ 
miring race, who can live through half a volume on the stods 
a single thought, and expatiate oyer diverse lair quarto pagea' 
vriih the details of one tedious desi^jrtum^-r-In X^rd Byron,, on 
the contrary, we have a perpetual stream of thick^ming fan- 
eies--am eterad spring of fresh-hlowif imagwi which s^m call¬ 
ed into existei^ by the sudden flash of those gicwing |l»oqghi|s 
and overwhdmingcmotions, that struggle for^iqiresston difQpgir 
the wht^ flow of his poetry-^and impart to a 
often and irre 
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WitK all these undoubted claims to our admiration, bonrever, 
it. is impossible to deny that the Noble author before us has still 
something to learn, and a good deal to correct. He is frequent¬ 
ly abrupt and careless, and sometimes obscure. Ibere are marks, 
occasionally, of efibrt and straining after an etnpfaasis which ia 
generally spontaneous;—and, above all, there is &r too great 
a monotony in the moral colouring of his pictures, and too 
much repetition of the same sentiments and maxims. He de¬ 
lights too exclusively in the delineation of a certain morbid ezalt- 
BUon of character and of feeling,—sort of demoniacal sublimity^ 
not without some traits of the ruined ArchongeL He is haunt- , 
ed almost perpetually with the image of a being feeding and 
fed upon by violent passions, and the recollections of the cata¬ 
strophes they have occasioned: And, though worn out by their 
^ast indulgence, unable to sustain, the burden of an existenee 
which they do not continue to animate—full of pride and re¬ 
venge and obduracy—disdaining life and death, and mankind 
and himself—and trampling, in his scorn, not only upon the 
falsehood and formality of polished life, but upon its tame vir¬ 
tues and slavish devotion ; Yet envying, by fits, the selfish beings 
he despises, and melting into mere softness and compassion when 
the helplessness of childhood or the frailty of woman make an 
appeal to his generosity. Such is the person with whom we are 
called upon almost exclusively to sympathize in all the greater 
productions of ibis distinguished writer:—In Childe Harold—in 
the Corsair—in Lara—hi the Siege of Corinth—in Parisina, and 
in most of the smaller pieces. 

. ft is impossible to represent such a character better than Lord 
Byron has done in sdl these productions,—or indeed to represmit 
anything more terrible in its hnger, or more attractive in its re- 
lentingi In point of diect, we readify admit, that no one charac¬ 
ter can be more pOeiled orimpresrive:—But it is really too mUch 
to find the scene popetuklijr fiiied by one character—not only 
in all the acts, but hi all the different pieces;—^and, ^nd 
impre^ve as it.hU he fed at last that these very qualities make 
gome relief mttte indispeUssdile, and oppress the ^irits of 6r- 
dioafy idcM^ witlt‘ick> dOep an impression of aureand repul- 

hi toi6^ modi giliut in short, and too much gloom, hi 
the durfdsfer ,‘^d thour • • ■ * ■ • 



it be 4 fine thing to f^aze,‘ 
d thuuder^dorn mountains. 


sCas,, am 

in^ig oaf dm hi sheltered yatliie^ and fay 
:er waters, w e are aware that th*^ me-j 
akiunsi tis—and that, without metaphor^ 
men do fmi. pass tieir days in reading po^.^ 
aa thi^ ma^ into LSord Byrort only alh^ 
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as often as they look abroad upon tempests, tfarj have no 
more reason to complain of him for beiiis ^rand and gloom^f 
than to complain of tlie same qualities in tne Glaciers and Vol¬ 
canoes which tliey ^o so far to visit. Painters have often 
gained great reputation by their representations of tygers and 
other ferocious animals, or of caverns and banditti poets 

should be allowed, without reproach, to indulge in analogous 
exercises. We are far from thinking that there is no weight 
in these considerations ; and feel how plausibly it may be snid, 
that we have no better reason for a great part of our complaint, 
than that an author, to whom we are already very greatly in- 
*debted, has chosen rather to please himself tlian us in the use 
he makes of his talents. This, no doubt, seems both unrea¬ 
sonable and ungrateful; but it.is nevertheless true, that a pub¬ 
lic benefactor becomes a de\}tor to the public ; and is, in some 
degree, responsible for the employment of those gifts which 
seem to be conferred upon him, not merely for his own delight, 
but for the delight and improvement of bis fellows through 
all generations. Independent of this, however, we think there 
is a reply to the apology. A great living poet is not like a 
distant volcatio, or an occasional tempest. He is a volcano in 
the heart of our land, and a cloud that hangs over our dwell¬ 
ings ; and wc iiavc some cause to complain, if, instead of genial 
warmth and grateful shade, he darkens and inflames onr atmo¬ 
sphere with perpetual explosions of fiery torrents and pitchy va¬ 
pours. Lord Byron’s poetry, in short, is too attractive and too 
famous to lie dormant or inoperative; and therefore, if pro¬ 
duce any painful or pernicious cflects, there will be murmurs, ttnd 
on^t to be suggestions of alteration. Now, though an artist 
may draw fighting tygers and hungry lions in as lively and natu¬ 
ral a way as he can, without giving anv micouragement to hu¬ 
man ferocity, or even much alarm to unman fear, the case is 
somewhat different, when n poet represents men'’with tygerlike 
dispositions—and yet more so, when he exhausts the resources 
of nis genius to make this terrible being interesting and attrac¬ 
tive, and to represent all the lofty -virtues as the natural allies of 
their, ferocity. It is stilt worse wben he proceeds to show, that 
nil these precious gifts of dauntless conr^, strong affection^ 
and high imaginatmn, are not only akin to Guflt, lot the pa-^ 
rents <a Mis^;—-and that those only havOnny ichancenf trim- 
or happiness in this world, wbdm it is 
poetry to make ns shun and dnspisei. , ' 

it appears to us, ^ not to mate, but 

of morali^ j and; as asteatpoet Is Mo> 

.IsS'Teicher, and gives fortb hU iewcal Jeistms, to with 




far more c/Iect and eiithority than any of his ^avcr brethren, 
he is petuliariy Jiablc to the censures reserved for those who 
turn the means of improvement to purposes of corruption. 

It’may no doulit be said, that poetry in general tends less to 
the useful than the splendid qiialiiies of our nature—that a 
character poetically good has long been distingnbhed from one 
tliat is morally so—and that, ever since the lime of Achilles, our 
sympathies, on such occasions, have been -chiefly engrossed by 
persons whoso deportment is by no means exemplary, and who 
in mary points approach to (he temperament of Lord Byron'a 
ideal hero. There is some truth in this suggestion also. But o- 
thcr poets, in the Jird place, do not allow their favourites so out¬ 
rageous a monopoly of the glory and interest of the piece—and sin 
less therefore against the laws either of poetical or distributive 
justice. In the second place, their heroes are neither so bad nor 
BO good as Lord Byron’s—and do not indeed very much exceed 
the standard of truth and nature in either of the extremes. Mis, 


however, arc as njonstrou,s and unnatural as centaurs and hip- 
pogriflk—and must ever figure in the eye of sober reason as so 
many bright and hateful imimssibiiities. But the most im¬ 
portant distinction is, that the other poets who dea) in peccant 
in^rocs, niather fed nor express that ardent nffeciiou fur then?, 
which is visible in the whole of this jnithr>r’s ddiru-etions, but 
merely make use of them as necessary agents in the extraordi¬ 
nary adventures they have to detail, and persons wliose mingled 
vices and virtues are requisite to bring about the catastrophe of 
their'ktory. In Lord Byron, however, the interest of the story,' 
wlnere theie happens to be one, which is not always the case, is 
uriiforndy postponed to that of the character itself—irTto ndtich 
he enters so deeply, and with so extraordinary a fondness, that 
he generally continues to speak in its language, afier it has been 
dismissed from the stage j aud to inculcate, on his own autho¬ 
rity, the same sentiments -which had been previously recom¬ 
mended by its example. We do not eonsider it as unfair, 
tlicrefore, ■tokay that Lord Byron appears to as to be the zeal¬ 
ous apostle of'B oettain fierce and magnifieent misanthropy, 
which lias alreadjr sadden^ his poetry with too deep a shade,' 
and^not only led great misappliphtiod of great talents, but 
euntribnted to i^»ider popular some very false estimates , of the 
ood^tueQtsfd^^utoad happiness and merit. It is irksome, hpw- 
eye*j-:tO;{dv^l upoh observations so gcnergl-^ahti we shall pro¬ 
bably have better, means of ilbn^ting these reiharks, if they are 
re^lyisHl: fphll*^*^: when we.came to ofi.die jjSnticular 

,v, good «» believe, to he among the 
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who proclaimed the rising of a new laming* on the ^Clear¬ 
ance of Childe Harold on the poetical horizon,—and we pur¬ 
sued his course with due attention through sevOTal of the con¬ 
stellations. If we hare Istdy omitted to record his progress 
with the same accuracy, it is by no means because we nave 
regarded it with more indifference, or supposed that it would 
be less interesting to the public—but because it was so extreme- 
\y conspicuous as no longer to require the notices of an of- 
^cial observer! In general, we do not think it necessary, nor 
indeed quite fair, to oppress our readers with an account of 
works, which are as well known to them as to ourselves, or 
a repetition of sentiments in which all the world is agreed.— 
'Wherever a work, therefore, is very popular, and where (he 
general opinion of its merits appears to be substantially right, 
we think ourselves at liberty to leave it out of our chronicle, 
without incurring the censure of neglect or inattention.—A ve¬ 
ry rigorous application of this maxim might have saved our 
readers the trouble of reading what* we now write,—and, to 
confess the truth, we write it rather to gratify ourselves, than 
with the hope of giving them much information. At the same 
time, some short notice of the progress of such a writer ought 
perhaps to appear in his contemporary journals, as a tribute 
due to his eminence;—and a zealous criiic can scarcely set a- 
bout examining the merits of any work, or the nature of its 
reception by the public, without speedily discovering.very ur¬ 
gent cause for his admonitions both to tne author and his ad¬ 
mirers. 

Our last particular account was of the Corsair;—and though 
from that time to the publication of the pieces, the titles of 
which we have prefixed,, the Noble author has produced js 
much poetry as would have made the fortune of any other per¬ 
son, we can afford to take but Uttle notice of those interme¬ 
diate performances; which have already passed thtdr ordeal 
with this gen^ation, and arp-fairly committed to the final 
judgment of posterity,. .Some^vhght reference to them, bow- 
.ever, may proptu*, both to .the progress of the author’s 

views, and toe history of his fahie, > 

Lara was obviously toe spquel of toe Cbmiir,-r*aiid. mein- 
tained, in general, the saihe tohe of deiep invest, ifuid lofty 
feeling ;-‘^th{|ugh the disappei^ande 'of tof scene 

deprives it ^toe «tttoanto)g ^rtos 

were there redeemed, smd luildce the h^O: ^ teas 

captiva^g. The chara^r ,df ^ jjpd labo- 

|•iow^r4^t^ed,^'to4' dtw.: 

jdtutoi» ynai-lEed up Ido oeaaty 
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. In the tketeh of the dark Page,-—and in many of the moral or 
jffeneral rcfiectioas which are interspersed with the narrative. 

death of Lars, however, is by nr the finest passage in the 
poem, and is fiilly equal to any thing rise which tne author has 
ever written. Tboii^ it is not under our immediate cognisance, 
we cannot resist the temptation of transcrilfing the greater part 
the passage,—in which the physical horror of the event, 
though describ^ with a terrible force and fidelity, is both re> 
lieved and enhanced by the beautiful pictures of mental energy 
und affection with which it is combined. Our readers will re¬ 
collect, that this gloomy and daring diief was mortally wound¬ 
ed in battle, and Ted out of it almost insensible by that, sad and 
lovely page, whom no danger could ever separate from his side. 
On his retreat, slaughter and desolation falls on his dishear-. 
tened followers, and the poet turns from the scene of di;- 
•order— 

* Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene. 

Where but for him that strife had never been, 

X breathing but devoted warrior lay: 

*Twa8 Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

HU follower once, and now his only guide^ 

Kneels Ealed watchful o'er his welling side. 

And with his scarf would staunch the tides that ittdi. 

With each convulsion, in a blacker gush; 

And then, as his faint breathing waxes low. 

In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow: 

He scarce can speak, but motions him 'tis vain. 

And merely adds another throb to pain. 

* He clasps die hand that pang which would assuage^ 

And sadly smiles bis thanks to that dark page 
Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees. 

Save that damp brow which resu upon his knees; 

Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 

Held all die light that shone oa earth for him. 

The foe arrives, who long had searched the field, 

Their triumph nought dU Lara too should yield; 

They would remote him, but they see *twere tain, 

Aud he regards them widi a calm disdam, 

Hiai rose to reconcile him with his fate, 

And that escape to death £rom living hate ; 

And Otbo coasts, imd leaping from his steed, 

I on the bteed^ foe that made him ble^^ 

Aiid qoiOtiops of lus state; be answers no^^ 

,' Scs^g^ces on him as on one fbigot, 
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His dying tones are in tliat other tongue. 

To which some strange remembrance wildly clung. ’ &o* 

* Their words though Taint were many—from the tone 
Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 

From this, you might have deemed young K^Ied's death 
More near tlian Lara's by his voice and breath. 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke; 

But Lara’s voice though low, at first was clear 
And calm, till murmuring death gasped hoarsely near : 

But from liis visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast; 

Ar^d once as Kaled’s answering accents coast, 

Hose Lara’s hsnci, and pointed to the East: 

Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 
Rolled back the clouds) the morrow cattght his eye* 

X)r that ’twas chance, or some remembered scene 
That raised his arm to point where such had been, 

Scarce Kaled seemed to know, but turned away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day. 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 

To look on Lara's brow—where all ^cw night. 

But gasping heaved the breath^that Lara dwvTy 
And dull the film along his dim eye grew ; 

His limbs stretched fiuttcring, and his head dropped o’er 
The weak yet still untiring knee tlmt bore; 

He pressed the hand he held upon his heart— 

It beats no more, but Kaled will not part 
With the cold grasp, but feels, and feels in vain, 

For that faint throb which qpswers not again* 

It beats ! "—Avay, thou dreamer! be is gone-^ 

It once UVZ5 Lara which thou look’st upon. 

He gazed, as if not yet had pa^d away 

The haughty spirit of that humble clay; * 

And tlmso around have roused him from lus trance, 

But cannot tear from thence hia fixed glance; 

And when in raising hiiii from where he bore 

Within his arms the form that felt no naore, • ' 

He saw the he<ul his breast would sustain. 

Roll down^e e^rth 40 earth bpoQ the plain; 

He did ootnasb himself thereby, pojc tear 

The glossy tendrils of his ray^ bai^ , * \ 

But strove to stand and ga» 

': jiparo^ tweathing more thap 


^ but re^d atidjen« 
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Than that he loved! Oh ! never yet beneath 
Tlie breast of man such trusty love may breathe! 

*l'hat trying moment hath at once reveded 
The secret long and }'et but haU-concealed; 

In baring to revive that lifeless breu'^t, 

Its grief seemed ended, but the sox coafbst; 

And life returned, and Kaled ieU no sliume— 

What now to her was Womanhood or lame ? * 

We must Stop here;—but the uhole sequel of the poem is 
written with equal vigour and fueling; and may bo put in com¬ 
petition with anything that poetry has ever pruduc^i in point 
either of pathos or energy. 

The SrKGE of ConrNTH is next in the order of time;—and 
though written perhaps with too visible an effect* and not very 
well harmonized in all its parts, we cannot help regarding it as 
a magnificent composition. There is less misanthropy in it 
than in any of the rest; and the interest is made up of alter¬ 
nate representations of soft and solemn scenes and emotions 
—and of the tumult and terrors and intoxication of war. 
These opposite pictures are perhaps too violently contrasted, 
and, in some parts, too harshly coloured; but they are in ge¬ 
neral exquisitely designed, and executed with the utmost spirit 
and energy. What, for instance, can be finer than the fol¬ 
lowing night-piece? The renegade had left his tent in motidy 
musing, the night before the final assault on the Christian walls. 

* Tis midnight: on the mountain’s brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down ; 

Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads hke an ocean hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually'blight; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining, 

And turned to earth without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray i 
The waves on either shore lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

Afid scarce their foam the pebbles shook, 

But murmured meekly^as the brook. 

The winds were pillomd on the waves; 

The banners drooped along their staves; 

Afid, as they fell around them furling, 

Above theip shone the crescent cuding ;" ' 

And thiit d«ep silence was uhbroke. 

Save whetfi/^e watch his sighal spoke, 

Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 

And 0^0 answered from the hill. 
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And die ^de hum of that wild host i 

Rustled like leaves from cosnt to coasts 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer. 

'While resting sadly by a ruined colnmn on the sbore« he 
toms and sees the form of the maid he loved, and the rrfusal 
of whose hand he had revenged by his apostasy. 

^ The rose was yet upon her cheek. 

But mellowed with a tenderer streak: 

Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 

Gooe was the smile that enlivened their red4 
The ocean’s calm within their view. 

Beside her eye had less of blue; 

But like that cold wave it stood still, 

And its glance, though clear, was chilL 
Around Mt form a thin robe twining. 

Nought concealed her bosom shining; 

Through the parting of her bair, , 

Bloating darkly downward there, 

^er rounded arm showed white and bare; 

And ere yet she made reply, 

Once she raised her hand on high; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen thi moon shine through. 

* As be looked on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed frcm what he knew £ 

Fair but faint—without the ray 
t>f mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day ; 

•Anil her motionless lips lay still as de^. 

And her words came forth without her breath, 

And there rose not a heave o’er her bosom’s swell, 

And there se^cd nOt a pulse in her ^ina to dwell. 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids were fixed,' 

And the glance that it gave was wild and utunixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes ibay seem 
Of the restleiM whoyratk in a troubled dream. ’ 

The' transition to the bustle and fuyy of the 
•as well ka the moving picture of b«ibaiie 
kdmirable. ' .-.j. .1 


moiHing mustert 
)icKtf li equally 

\ V * i . 7^ 


* The ni^ht is put, end shines the 
As if that nrn were a jocond oq^> 

Lightly anaiirightly breahs awayi. 

The Morning from her mantle- gnjf 
And- die Noon wiU look on a sfdtrj daj. 
fbak to the trump, and the ’(Soait ,»- cr' ^ . 

And the mopmful sound nf the hwbuieiu >11(011# . ' . 

4od the dap of the baaoers» that 0it w the|r* 4 ^ boiiM|{^ 
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And the neigh of the steedt and the multUude^s hum, 

And the clash, and the shouts * they cone, tliey come! * 

The horsetails are plucked from ^e ground, and the sword 
From its sheath ; and they form, and but wait for the word* 
The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein} 

Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 

White is the foam of their champ on the bit; 

The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit i 
The cannoQ are pointed, and ready to roar. 

And crush the wall they have crumbled before s 
Forms in his phalanx each Janizar $ 

Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare, . 

So is the blade of his scimitar; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their post; 

The vizier himself at the head of the host. 

When the culverin’s signal is fired, then on ; 

Leave nrt in Corinth a living one-— 

A priest at her altars, a chief in her halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her walls, 

God and the Prophet—Alla Hn 3 
Up to the skies with that wild halloo i 
As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Th<^ugh with fiery eyes, and angry roar. 

And hoofs that stamps and horns that gore. 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on liigh 

The foremost, who rush on bis strength but to die: 

Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass. 

Strewed the earth like broken glass. 

Shivered by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more: 

Even as they fell, in files they lay, * 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day. 

When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost sl|iin. 

As the spring-tides, wtdi heavy pla^, 

Froin the clifis tnyading dash 

Huge fragmentt, sapped by the ceasdess flow* 

Tiltwhite and thundertog down they go. 

Like the avalanche’s snow • * 

On the Alpine vales below; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and ^oitii 
Cmindi’s sfons were downward borne 
By the long and oft renewed 
Cha^e of the Moslem mnldtude. ^ 

In firmnesf i^y $toed» and in tnassels they fell^ 

Heaptiii by hoi« of the infidel^ 
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Hand to hand, and foot to foot: 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry 
For quarter, or for victory. 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt» 

Sabres and swords with blood were gilt: 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun* 

And all but the after carnage done. 

Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From wittud die plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street!’ 

We add but one passage more, which may show the force of 
JLiord Byron’s penci'l* as some of the others have sliuwa its de* 
licacy. 

< He stood beneath the bastion’s frown, 

That flanked the sea ward gate of the town ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold O'er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carrase and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him \ 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh, 

As 3 'e peel the fig when its fruit is frcsli; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull. 

As it slipped tlirough their jaws, when their edge grew dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could ritse from the spot w here they fed; 

So well hud they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that night’s repast. 

And Alp knew, by the turbans that rolled on the sand. 

The foremost of these were the best of his band : ^ 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their wear. 

And each scalp bad a single long tuft of hair, 

All the rest was shaven and hare. 

The scalps were in the wild dog's maw. 

The hair was tangled round iiis jaw, * ' 

Pabisina t 8 of a different chafacker^,, is no tumult or 

stir in this niece. It is all sadnc'Sii, and jtiityt and terror. The 
story is told in half a senlence. The. Prince of Pste Jias Riar> 
ried a lady who was originally destined for.his favourite naturd 
son. He dised^s a criminal .a^acbDttent between them, and 
puts the issue and the invader of his bed to death, before the face of 
his unhappy paramour. There u too much of; horror-pe»Inips 
in the circumstances; bat the is b^udful through,out, 

and the whole wrapped in a rich aba leduu^nt veil ^/poetry, 
where everything brahthmi the |>Urc cssende^«k^'i^*hiis^and.8 
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sibiliry. The openinj^ verses, though soft and voluptuous, are 
tinfred with the same ^liade of sorrow which gives ita character 
and harmony tp the whole poem. ^ 

‘ It is the hour tihcn from the bough* 

The nightingale's high note is heard ; 

It is the hour wlien lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whi^per'd word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. . 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue. 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven tliai clear obscure. 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Wiiich follows the decline of day, 

As* twilight nielfs beneath the moon away. 

'Lift it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall, &c. 

Wiih many a lingering look they leave 
The spot of guilty gladness past; 

And though they hope and vow, they grieve, 

As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh—the long embrace—^ 

The lip that there would cling for ever. 

While gleams on Parisina's face 

The Heaven she fears tvi^l not forgive her. 

As if each calmly conscious star 
Beheld her frailty from aiar. *— 

The arraignment and condemnation of the guilty pair, with 
the bold, high-toned, and yet temperate delencc of the son, 
are managed with admirable talent-; and yet are less touching 
than the mute despair of the fallen beauty, who stands in speech* 
less agony before him. 

* Those lids o’er which the violet vein-« 

Wandering, leaves a tender stain, ^ 

Shining through the smoothest white 
That e^er did softest invite~ 

Kow seeitied with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below; 

Which glance so heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear, grows gathering stil}. 

= Nor once did those sweet eyelids close. 

Or shade the glance o’er wbidt they ro^ 

But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew-^ 

, And there witli glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood; 
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But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lld> 

It was a thing to »ee, not hear ! 

To speak she thought*—'the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throati 
Yet seemed in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased-^again she thought to speaks 
Then burst her voice in one long shriek. 

And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base overthrown. * 

The grand part of this poem, however, ia that which de¬ 
scribes ue execution of the rival son; and in which, though 
there is no pomp, either of language or of sentiment, and 
tltough everything is conceived and expressed with the utmost 
simplrcity and directness, there is a spirit of patl^ps and poetry 
to which it would not be easy to find many parallels. 

* The Convent bells are ringing. 

But mourhfulty and slow ; 

1b the grey squat e turret swinging, , 

With a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to the heart they f 
Hark ! the hymn is singing— 

The song for tlie dead below. 

Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 

For a departing beings soul 

The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll i 

He is near his mortal goal; 

Kneeling at the Friar*s knee s 
Sad to hear—and piteous to see— 

Kneeling on the bare cold ground^ 

With the block before and the gpards Around— 

While the crowd in a speecliless circle gatlier 
, *po see the Son fall by the doom df the Father! 

It is a lovely hour as yci 
Before the summer sun shdR set, 

‘Which rose tipon that heavy da^. 

And mocked it with hia steadiest ray; 

And his evening beaqu are idifed 
Full on Hugo's fated bead; 

At his lost confesMon pouring 

To t)|e monk, his doom deploriug 

1a pMHen^I hoKneis, * n .. / 

Ka*bFend% to hear his accents fal&a 

With absolution aueb as may 

l^pe moHti ittabos Avfw. , J I 

Tbat bf]^ stm his head did glistOA 

As he there did bo# and lUteu— 
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And tbe rings of chesnut hair * 

Curled half down his neck so bare; 

But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly glitter 
Oh ! that parting hour was bitter ! 

Even the stem stood chilled with awe; 

Dark the crime, and just the law-— 

Yet they shuddered as they saw. 

The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that fidse son—and daring lover ! 

His beads and sins are all recounted. 

His hours to thpir last minute mounted— 

His mantling cloak before was stripped, 

His bright brown locks must now be clipped^ 

’Tis done—all closely are they shorn— 

The vest which till this moment worn— 

The scarf which Parisina gave— 

Must not adorn him to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown aside, * 

And o’er his eyes tbe kerchief tied; 

But no—that last indignity 
Shall ne’er approach his haughty eye. 

« No—^yours my forfeit blood and breath— 

** These hands are chained—but let me die 
At least with an unshackled eye— 

** Strike ; ”—and as the word he said. 

Upon tbe block he bowed his head ; 

These the last accents Hugo spoke: 

** Strike —and Sashing fell the stroke—> 

Rolled the head—and, gushing, sunk 
Back the stained and heaving trunk, 

In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver, 

Convulsed and quick—then for ever. ^ 

Of the flebrew mdodies—tbe ode to Napoleon^ and some 
bther smaller pieces that appeared about the same time, we 
shall not now stop to say anyibiog. They are obviously infe¬ 
rior to the works we have be^ notkipg, and are about to no¬ 
tice, both in general interest, and in power of poetry—though 
some of them, and the Hebrew melMiea e^^eciahy, display a 
skill' kr Tersificalion, a&d a mastery in dict^^ which would 
here raised an inferior artist to the yery enmnrit of distinction. 

Of Ae verses entitled, < Fare thee wefi, ’—land some others' 
of a ajmikr chapter, we shall say liotfahig but that, in spite 
^ dteb^ beanty, it k pajoAiltO reWd' ^em^and infinitely to be 
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ref^retted that they should have been given td the public. It 
would be a piece of idle afibctation to consider them as mere ef¬ 
fusions of fancy, or to pretend ignorance of the subjects to which 
they relate—and with the knowledge which all the world has of 
these suljects, we must say, that not even the example of Lord 
l^ron, can persuade us that thc^ are fit for public discussion. 
We come, therefore, to the consideration of the Noble author’s 
most recent publicatioDB. 

The most considerable of these, is the Third Canto ofChilde 
Harold, a work which has the disadvantage of all continua¬ 
tions in admitting of little absolute novelty in the plan of the 
work, or the cast of its character, and must, besides, remind all 
Lord Byron’s readers of the extraordinary efiect produced by 
the sudden blazing forth of his genius upon their first introduc¬ 
tion to that title. .In spite of all this, however, we are persuad¬ 
ed that this Third Part of the poem will not be pronounced in¬ 
ferior to either of the former; and, we think, wilt probably be 
ranked above them-by those who have been most delighted with 
the whole. The great success of this singular production, in¬ 
deed, has always appeared to us an extraordinary proof of its 
merits; for, with ail its genius, it does not belong to a sort of 
poetry that rises easily to popularity.—It has .no story or action 
—-very little variety of character—and a great deal of reasoning 
and reflection of no very attractive tenor. It is substantially a 
contemplative and ethical work, d'versified with fine description, 
and adorned or oversbaded by one emphatic person, who is 
sometimes the author, and sometimes tlie object of the reflec¬ 
tions on which the interest is chiefly rested. It required, no 
doubt, great force of writing, and a decided tone of originality 
to recommend a performance of this, sort so powerfully as this 
has been recommended to public notice and admiration—and 
those high characteristics belong perhaps still mure emineiuly to 
the part that is now before us,, than to any of the former. Tlicre 
is the same stern and lofty disdain, of mankind, and their ordi- 
' tiary pursuits and enjoyments, with the. same bright gaze on 
nature, and the same foagic power of ^viog interest and effect 
to her delineations—but, inixed up, we think, vritfa deeper and 
more matured reflections, and n more intense sensibility to dl 
that is grand or lovely in the external world,—Harold, in short, 
is somewhat ^er since he last appeared upon the Bcci«e 7 -.and 
while the vigotir of his intellect has beeii confirmed, and-his con- 
ipdence in bis own (qjinions increa^, his ^ud has sd^ h^tome 
more sensitive; and bis misanthropy, thita e^xied 
bits of calmer «onteoiplatlp&, appetta lest active ^ impauet^s 
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even although more deeply rooted than before. Undoubtedly the 
finest parts of the poem before us, are those which thus enibo« 
dy the weight of his moral sentimentSv or disclose the lofty sym¬ 
pathy whira binds the despiser of Man to the glorious aspects of 
Nature. It is in these, we think, that the great attractions of the 
work consist, and the strength of the author’s genius is seen. The 
narrative and description are of far inferior interest. With r&« 
ference to the sentiments and opinions, however, which thus give 
its distinguishing character to the piece, we must say, that it seems 
no longer possible to ascribe them to the ideal person whose name 
it bears, or to any other than the author himself.—Lord Byron, 
we think, has formerly complained of those who identified him 
with his hero, or supposed that Harold was but the expositor of 
his own feelings and opinions;—and in noticing the former por¬ 
tions of the work, we thought it unbecoming to give any coun¬ 
tenance to such a supposition.—In this last part, however, it is 
really impracticable to distinguish them.—Not only do the author 
and his hero travel and reflect together—but, in truth, we 
scarcely ever have any notice to which of them the sentiments so 
energetically expressed are to be ascribed ; and in those which 
are unequivocally given as those of the Noble author himself, 
there is the very same tone of misanthropy, sadness and scorn, 
which we were formerly willing to regard as a part of the as- ' 
sumed costume of the Chiide. We are far from supposing, in¬ 
deed, that Lord Byron would disavow any of these sentiments i 
and though there are some which we must ever think it most un¬ 
fortunate to entertain, and others which it appears improper to 
b^ye published, the greater part are admirable, and cannot be 
perused without emotion even by those to whom they may ap¬ 
pear erroneous. 

The poem opens with a burst of grand poetry and lofty and 
impetuous feeling, in which the author speaks uudisguiscdly in 
his own person. 

• Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And tire waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar 1 
Swift be thejr guidance, wheresoe’er it lead 1 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed^ 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale^ 

Still must 1 00 ; for 1 am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, oa Ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the turge may sweep, the tempest’s.breath prevail. 

In my youth’s summer, I did sing of 0ne, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; __ 

Again 1 seize t he th eme tbeabuL^juibMM! UMfli 
XXVll. NO. 
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And beatr it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale 1 find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried^up tears» 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind^ 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,—where not a flower appears. 

Since my young days of passion—^joy, or pain» 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost a strings 
And both may jar. It may be, that in vain 
1 would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling | 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selHsh grief or gladness—so it fling 
Porgetfulness around me—it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. * 

After a good deal more in the same strainf he proceeds, 

^ Yet must I think less wildly:—I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became. 

In its own eddy boiling and overwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame. 

My springs of life were poison'd. — 

* Something too much of thisbut now ’tis past. 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harolb re-appears at last. ’ 

The character and feelings of this unjoyous personage are 
then depicted with great force and fondness ;-^and at last he ia 
placed upon the plain of Waterloo. 

< In “ pride of place ” where late the Eagle flew, 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ! 

Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters;—^but is Earth more free i 
Bid nations combat to make One submit; , 

Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty i 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patched.up idol of enlightened days ? 

Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall ww 
Pay the Wolf homage ^ * . 

* If o’er one fallen despot boast no more! * , 

There ciu be no more remarkable proctf of the greatness of 
Lord Byron’s genius than the spirit ar^ raterest & has con¬ 
trive to communicate to hh pictafe ox„the oftei|^drawii and 
diERcuIf^ «een#(# the breakioff upffbeo hdToriii the great 

batUe.* a trite remark, Uat poets gmrafly fail in the repre- 
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sentation of great events, when the interest is recent, and the 
particulars are consequently clearly and commonly known: 
and the reason is obvious ; for as it is the object poetry to 
make us feel for distant or imaginary occurrences nearly as 
strongly as if they were present and real, it is plain that there 
is no scope for her enchantments, where the impressive reality, 
with all its vast preponderance of interest, is already before us, 
and where the concern we take in the gazette far outgoes any 
emotion that can be conjured up in us oy the help ot fine de¬ 
scriptions. It is natural, however, for the sensitive tribe of poets, 
to mistake the common interest which they then share with the 
unpoetical part of their countrymen, for a vocation to versify ; 
anil so they proceed to pour out the lukewarm distillations of 
their fantasies upon the unchecked effervescence of public feel¬ 
ing. All our bards, accordingly, great and small, and of all 
sexes, ages, and professions, from Scott and Southey down to 
hundreds without names or additions, have adventured upon 
this theme—and failed in the management of it; and while they 
yielded to the patriotic impulse, as if they had all caught the 
inspiring summons— 

Let those rhyme now who never rhymed before, 

And those who always rhyme, rhyme now the more— 

result has been, that scarcely a line to be remembered had 
been produced on a subject which probably was thought, of it>- 
self, a secure passport to immortdity. It required some cou¬ 
rage to venture on a theme beset with so many dangers, and 
deformed with the wrecks of so many former adventurers 
aud. a theme, too, which,' in its general conception, appeared 
alien to the prevailing cone of Lord Byron’s poetry. See, how¬ 
ever, with what easy strength he enters upon it, and with how 
much grace he gradually finds his way bau to his own peculiar 
vein of sentiment and diction. 

* There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty aUld her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave menj 
A thousand hearts beat happily: and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake agdtn. 

And all went merry as a matriage^bell; 

But hush! hark 1 a deep sound strikes like a rising knell!. *■ 

* Ah 1 then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and trerobUnes of (^tniis. 

And cheeks aU pale, which but an hour ago : 

U the praise of their own 

•’ ■ t7 9 
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And there were sudden parting such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sight 
WhUJi ne>r might be repeated ^~wfao could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Sioce upon nights so sweet such awful mom could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering cai;. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar; 

And near, t^ beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves^ 

Dewy with Nature's tear drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unreturnmg brave,—alas 1 
Ere evening to be trc^den like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but ahtM shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. * 

After some brief commemoration of the worth and valour 
that foil rn that bloody field, the author turns to the many hope¬ 
less mourners that survive to lament their extinction ; the maity 
broken-hearted famihes, whose incurable sorrow is enhanced 
by the national exultation that still points, with importunate joy, 
to the scene of their destruction. There is a richness and en¬ 
ergy in the following passage which is peculiar to Lord Byron, 
snnong all modern poeis,—a throng of glowing images, poured 
^rth at once, with a fiicility and profusion which must appear 
mere wastefulness to more economical writers, and a certain ne¬ 
gligence and harshness of diction which can belong only to an 
author who is oppressed with the exuberance and rapidity of 
his conceptions. 

* The Archangel’s trump, not Glory'S, must awake 
Th'>se whom they thirst for; thou^ the sound.of Fame 
hfay'fer a moment sooth, it cannot slake 
The fev**r of vain longing, and the name 
So honoured but assumes a stronger, bitterer daim^ 

They mourn, but smile at length i and, staying^ mourn % 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 

TW hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoarine^s; the rained wdl 
Stands when its wiud-wom batdemetits are gone^ 

The bars survive die captive they es^irali 
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The day draj^s throngh thongh storms keep out the sun i 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on: 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A tliousand images of one that was. 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and r.old» 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign,—for such things are untold. ’ 

'l^'here is next an apostrophe to Napoleon, graduating into a 
series of general reflections, expressed with infinite beautv and 
earnestness, and illustrated by another cluster of magical ima¬ 
ges ;—but breathing the very essence of misanthrophical dis¬ 
dain, and embodying .opinions which we conceive not to be less 
erroneous than revolting. After noticing the strange combina¬ 
tion of grandeur and littleness which seemed to form the 
racter of that eminent individual, the author proceeds, 

‘ Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philo 80 f)hy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Zs gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child. 

He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 

* Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steefd thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts. ’T^'^as wise to feel| not s. 

To wear it ever on thy lip and brow. 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they.were turn’d unto thine overthrow: 

*Ti8 but a worthless world to win or lose!— 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choosit* 

< But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there hath bebn thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 

And, but once kmdled, quenchless evermore^ 

Preys upon high adventure^ nor can tire 
Of au^t but rest; a fever at the core, 

Paul to hiot who to all who ever bore. 
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f Thn makes the madmen who have made men mad.< 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs. 

And are themselves the fools to diose they fool; 

Fnvied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 
Are theirs 1 One breast laid open were a school 

Which would uuteach mankind the lust to shine or rule: 

* Their breath is agitation, and their life, 

A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last; 

And yet so nurs’d and bigotted to strife, 

That should their days, surviving perils past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 

Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 

Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

* He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high nbtm the sun of glory glow, 

And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 

Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked bead. 

And thus reward the toils whitdi to those summits led. * 

This is splendidly written, no doubt—but we trust it is not trqe; 
*->and as it is delivered widi much more than poetical earnestness, 
and recurs, indeed, in other forms in various parts of the volume, 
we must really be diowed to enter our dissent somewhat at l^rge. 
With regard to conquerors, we wish with all our hearts that the 
case were os the Noble author represents it: But we greatly fear 
they are neither half so unhappy, nmr half so much hated as they 
should be. On the contrary, it seems plain enough that they are 
very commonly idbli^d and admired, even by those on whom 
they trample; mid we suspect, moreover, that in general they jmss 
their time rather agreeably, and derive considerable satisfaction 
from the ruin an^l desolation of the'vtorld. Ftom Macedonia’s 
Madman to the Swede—from Nimrod to Bonaparte, the buutera 
of men have pursued their sport with as much gaiety, and as lit¬ 
tle remorseyi as the hunters of other animats—and have lived as 
dieeriJy in their ^ys of action, and as comfortably in their re-- 
pose, as the followers of better parsdts. For this, and for the 
fame which th^ have generally en^QfSed, 4>ey are obviously in- 
i^ebt^d to the great interests emjdoymejity 
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and the mental excitement which belongs to its hopes and ha¬ 
zards. It would be strange, dierefore, if the other active, but 
more innocent spirits whom Lord Byron has here placed in the 
same predicament, and who share all their sources of enjoyment, 
without the guilt and the hardness which they cannot hiil of con¬ 
tracting, should be more miserable or more unfriended than those 
splendid curses of their kind—and it would be passing s/rawgr, 
and pitiful, if the most precious gifts of Providence should pro¬ 
duce only unhappiness, and mankind regard with hostility their 
greatest benefactors. Wc do not believe in any such prodigies. 
Great vanity and ambition may indeed lead to feverish and rest¬ 
less efhirts—to jealousies, to hate and to mortification—-but these 
are only their efiects when united to inferior abilities. It is not 
those, in short, who actually surpass mankind, that are unhap¬ 
py, but those who struggle in vain to surpass them ; and this 
moody temper, which cats into itself from within, and provokes 
fair and unfair opposition from without, is generally the result of 
pretensions which outgo the merits by which they are support¬ 
ed—and disappointments, that may be clearly traced, not to the 
excess of genius, but its defect. 

It will he found, we believe, accordingly, that the master 
Spirits of their age have always escaped the unhappiness which 
is here supposed to be the inevitable lot of extraordinary ta¬ 
lents ; and that this strange tax upon genius has only been le¬ 
vied upon those who held the secondary shares of it. Men of 
truly great powers of mind have generally been cheerful, social, 
and indulgent;—while a tendency to sentimental whining, or 
£erce intolerance, may be ranked among the surest symptoms of 
little souU und inferior intellects. In the whole list of our English 
poets, we can only remember Shenstone and Savage—two, cer¬ 
tainly, of the lowest—who were querulous and discontented. 
Cowley, indeed, used to call himself melancholy but he was 
full of conceits and affectations, and has nothing to make us 
proud of him. Shakespeare, the greatest of them all, was evi* 
dently of a free and joyous temperament;—and so was Chaucer, 
their common master. The same disposition appears to have 
predominated in Fletcher, Johnson, and their great contempo¬ 
raries. The genius of Milton partook something of tBe auste¬ 
rity of the party to which he belonged, and of the controversies 
in which he was involved; but even when fellen on evil days 
and. evil tongues, his spirit seems to have retained its serenity 
as well as its dignity ;-:-and in his private life, as well os in hj» 
poetry, the majesty of a high character is tempered with great 
sweetness and pratXical wisdom. In the. succeeding age, our 
poets were but.,too gay; and though v/e forbear to speak of 
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living autliors, we know enough of them to say with confidence, 
that to be miserable or to be bated is not now, any more than 
heretofore, the common lot of those who excel. 

If this, however, be the case with poets, confessedly the most 
irritable and fantastic of all men of genius—and of poets, too, 
bred and born in tlie gloomy climate of England, it is not likely 
that those who have surpassed their fellows in other ways, or in 
other regions, have been more distinguished for unhappiness. 
Were Socrates and Plato, the greatest philosophers of antiquity, 
remarkable for unsocial or gloomy tempers ?—was Bacon, the 
greatest in modern times P—was Sir Thomas More—or Eras¬ 
mus—or Hume—pr Voltaire ?—was Newton—or Fenelon ?— 
was Henry IV., the paragon of kings and conquerors ?—was 
Fox, the most ardent, and, in the vulgar sense, the least suc¬ 
cessful of statesmen i These, and men like these, are un¬ 
doubtedly the lights and the boast of the world. Yet there was 
no alloy of misanthropby or gloom in their genius. They did 
not disdf^in the men they bad surpassed; and neither feared 
nor experienced their hostility. detractors they might 

have, from envy or misapprehension ; but, beyond all doubt, the 
prevailing sentiments in respect to them have always been those 
of gratitude and admiration; and the error of public judgment, 
where it has erred, has much oftener been to overrate than to 
undervalue tlie merits of those who bad claims on their good 
opinion. On the whole, we are far from thinking that emi¬ 
nent men are happier than those who glide through life in 
peaceful obscurity ; but it is their eminence, and the consequen¬ 
ces of it, rather than the mental superiority by which it is obtain¬ 
ed, that interferes with ^eir .enjoyment. Distinction, however 
won, usually leads to a passion for more distinction $ and is sq)t 
to engage us in laborious efforts and anxious undertakings: and 
those, even when successful, seldom repay, in our judgment at 
least, tlie ease, the leisure and tranquillity, of whicli they re¬ 
quire the sacrifice:—But it really passes our imagination to con¬ 
nive, that the very highest de«ees of intellectual vigour, or 
lancy, or sensibility, should of tnemselves be productive either 
of unhappiness or general dislike. 

Harold and his poet next move along ffie lovely banks of 
the Rhine, to which, and all their associated emotions, due ho¬ 
nour is paid in various powerful stanzas. We pass on, how¬ 
ever, to tfaevstill more attractive scenes of Switzerland. The 
opening is of suitable grandeur. 

* But these recede. Above .me are the Alp, 

The palaces of Nature, whom vast wails 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snoify scalptk 
throned Eternity in icy balls 
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Of cold subliinUy, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the tliunderbolt of snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. * 

On this magnificent threshold, the poet pauses, to honour th« 
patriot field of Morat, and the shrine of the priestess of Aven- 
ticum; and then, in congratulating himself on his solitude, once 
more moralizes his song, with something of an apology for its ■' 
more bitter misanthropes. 

'To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind; 

All arc not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, ’ &c. 

* The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness: on the sea. 

The boldest steer but w'hcre their ports invite, 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 

‘Whose bark diives on and on, and anchoicd ne*er shall be« 

Is it not better, then, to be alone. 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rtione, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 

Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own c»re. 

Kissing its cries away as these awake.'. 

The cliffs of Meillerie, and the groves of Clarens of course, 
conjure up the shade of Rousseau, whom he characterizes very 
strongly, but charitably, in several enchanting stanzas ;—one or 
two of which we shall cite as a specimen of the kindred rapture 
with which the Poet here honours the Apostle of Love- 

* His love was passion’s esseuee-—as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted; for to bo 
Thus,* and enamoured, were in him the same. 

But bis was not the love of living dame. 

Nor of the dead wlto rise upon our dreanas. 

But of ideal beauty, which became 

In bun existence, and o'erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distempered thouglr it seems. 

This breathed itself to life in Jdlie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet. ’ &c* 

* Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Lore i 
Thine air is the young breath passionate thought | 

Thy trees tfdre root in Love; the snows above 

Jhe very Glaciers have hi^ colours caught^ 
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And sun*8et into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there loving!}': the rocki> 

The peimanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, tlien mocks^ 

* All things are here of him; from the black pines, 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path diwnward to the shor^ 

Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But ligiit leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood. 

Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. * 

Our readers may think, perhaps, that there is too much sen* 
timent and reflection in these extracts; and wish for the relief 
of a little narrative or description: But the truth is, that there 
is no narrative in the poem, and that all the descriptions are 
blended with the expression of deep emotion. The following 
picture, however, of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
we think, must please even the lovers of pure description— 

* Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

* It is the hush of night, and all between ^ 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 

Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 

There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 

* At intervals, some bird from out the brakes. 

Starts into voice a moment, then iy still. 

There stems a floating whisper on the hill; 

But that IS fancy—for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 

Weeping themselves away,, till tb^ iofuie 
Deep into Nature^ breast the of her {mes; ^ 
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The following sketch of a midsummer night’s thunder storm 
in the same sublime r^on, is still more striking and original— 

* The sky is changed! —and such a change 1 Oh night} 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud 1 

* And this is in the night:—Most glorious night I' 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea! 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

Aird now again *tis black,—and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. * 

In passing Ferncy and Lausanne, there is a fine account of 
Voltaire and Gibbon ; but we have room for but one more ex¬ 
tract, and must take it from the characteristic reflections with 
which the piece is concluded. These, like most of the preced¬ 
ing, may seem perhaps to savour somewhat of egotism ; but this 
is of the essence of such poetry ; and if Lord Byron had only 
been happier, or in better humour with the world, we should 
have been delighted with the confidence he has here reposed in 
his readers:—as it is, it sounds too like the last disdainful ad¬ 
dress of a man who is about to quit a world which has ceased 
to have any attractions—like the resolute speech of Pierre— 

' * This vile world and I have long been jangling, 

And cannot part on better terms than now.'— 

The reckoning, however, is steadily and sternly made; and 
though he does not spare himself, we must say that the \vorld 
comes off much the worst in the comparison. The passage is 
very singular, and written with much force and dignity.. 

* Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices.—To feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be,—and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal. 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,— 

Fassion.or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal,—* 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

|s a ipMrq task of soul ‘—No matter,—it is taught.' 
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I hare not loved the world, nor the world me; 

I have not flattered its rank breach, nor bow’d 
To itb idolatries a patient knee,— 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles,—^nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them. ’ 

• I have not loved the world, nor the world me,~ 

But let us part fair foes; 1 do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which ^re things,—^Iiopea which will not deceive^ 

Ai\d virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Sna'^es for the failing t I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve; 

That two, nr one, are almost what they seem,— 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. ’ 

The closing stanzas of the poem are extremely beautiful 
but we are immoveable in the resolution, that no stateriient of 
ours sImII ever give additional publicity to the subjects of which 
thw treat* 

We have not left room now to notice the fiults of this per- 
f4)rninnce- We hinted, at the outset, that the Noble autlior 
•seemed to lean rather too kindly to the peculiarities of the Lake 
school; and in some of the passages we have already quoted, 
there are traces cnt»ugh perhaps of this partiality. The follow* 
fQgf however, will more completely justify that observation, 

* 1 live not in myself^ but I become 
Portion of that around me ^ and to me. 

High mountains are a feeling, but the bum 
Of human cities torture, ’ .&c.—- 

* ^ 

• Ye stars! which arc the poetry of heaven! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven^ 

That in our aspirations to be great. 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, * 

And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such loVe and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. ’ 

These are mystical enough, we think; but what follows ia 
neayly ns unjatelligible as some of the fiUfoUmities of Words* 
yrcu'ih birnselC 

* Could I embody and unbosom now 

That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
^oul, heart, mind^ passions, fediugi! strong or weal^ 
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All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one. word. 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard. 

With a most voiceless tliought, slieatbing it as a sword. * 

We come now to • The Prisoner of Chillon.' It is very 
sweet and touching—though we can afford but a short account 
of it. Chillon is a ruined castle on the lake of Geneva^ in the 
dungeon of which three gallant brothers were conhncd, each 
chained to a separate pillar, till, after years of anguish, the two 
j’ounger died, and were biuied under the cold floor of the pri¬ 
son. The eldest was at length liberated, when wctd out with 
age and iniserj’—and is supposed, in his jcvlcss liberty, to tell, ia 
this poem, the sad story of his imprisonment. The picture of 
their first feelings, when bound apart in this living tomb, and 
of the gradual sinking of their cheery fortitude, is full of pity 
And agony. 

• We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see each other’s face. 

But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 

And thus together—yet apart. 

Fettered in hand, but pined in heart; 

'Twas still some solace in the dearth 
Of the pure elenjents of earth, 

To hearken to each other*s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each, 

, With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dunge<m-stone, 

A grating sound—*-not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fancy—-but to roe 
They never sounded like our own.' 

The return to thecondhion of the younger brother, the bloom-* 
ing Benjamin of the family, is extremely uatural and affecting. 

* I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
1 ou^t to do—and did my best— 

And each did well in his degree. ^ 

The youngest, whom my father loved,* 

Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him—with eyes as blue as heaven. 

For him my soul was sorely moved; 
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And truly might it be distrest 
To see such bird in such a nest) 

For he was beautiful as day-*-*- 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles, being free)—> 

A polar day, vmich will not see ' 

A sunset till its sommer's gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

^ The snow^clad offspring of the sun: 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 

And in bis natural spirit gay. 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 

And then they flowed like mountain rills. ’ 

The second brother had been a gay hunter, and drooped the 
(h*st, when thus sadly barred from nis mountain range. 

^ He died—and they unlocked his chain. 

And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

1 begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 
Hi^ corse in dust whereon the day 
Might 8hine*-it was a foolish thought. 

But then within my brain it wrought. 

That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

1 might have spared my idle prayer— 

They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there s 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such Murder’s fitting monument! * 

The gentle decay and gradual extinction of the youngest life, 
is the most tender and beautiful passage in the poem. 

* But he, the favorite and the flower. 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour, 

His mother’s image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought^ 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was Mthered on the stalk away. 

Oh God! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take sring 
In any sJiape, in any mood 
I’ve seen it r^it^ forth in bloody 
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I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive ivith a sivotn convulsive modoay 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 

But these were horrors—This was woe 
Unmix'd with such—hut sure and slowi/ 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind % 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray— 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 

And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For 1 was sunk in silence—lost 
In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less.: 

X listened, but I could not hear— 

1 called, for II wild with fear; 

1 knew ’twasikopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

I called, and thought I heard a soundm 
1 burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush’d to him :—I found him not, 

/ only stirr’d in this black spot, 

/ only lived—7 only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon-dew. ’ 

After this last calamity, he b allowed to be at large in the« 

dungeon. , 

* And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell (roxn side to side. 

And up and down, and then athwart. 

And tread it over every part; 

And round thb pillars one by one. 

Returning where my walk begun,. 

Avoiding only, as I trod, ^ 

My bromers’ grav^ witliout a sod. ^ 

He climbs up at last to the high chink that admitted the light 
to his prison, and looks out cmce more on the long remembered 
face of na^e, and the lofty forms of the eternal mountains^ 
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• T saw thcm^-^and they were the samef 
They were not changed like me in frame | 

1 saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—thciT wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

I beard tlie torrents leap ^nd gush 
O'er channelled rock and broken bush;. 

1 saw the whitc^wall’d distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down; 

And then tliere was a little Ule. 

Which in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more. 

Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 

Bfit in it there were three tali trees. 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers growings 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The Ash swam by the castle wall. 

And they seemed joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly. * 

The rest of the poems in this little volume, afe less amiable— 
and most of them, we fear, have a and not very charitable 

application. One, entitled * DarKnCm^f^ free from this imputa¬ 
tion. It is a grand and gloomy akeU^ of the supposed conse¬ 
quences of the final extinction of the Sun and the Heavenly bo¬ 
dies—executed, undoubtedly, with great and feartul force—but 
with Bomething of German exaggeration, and a fantastical so¬ 
lution of incidents. The very conception is terrible abovelall 
conception of known calamity—and is too oppressive to the ima¬ 
gination, to be contemplated with pleasure, even in the faint re¬ 
flection of poetry. • The icy earth 

Swung blind and'blackening in the moonless air.^ 

Cities and forests are burnt, for light and warmth. 

* The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept; and some did rest 
Their fMiis upon their clencb<^ hao^ rmdsmiled; 

^ And otners hurried to and fror and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up.' 

With mad disquietude oti the dull sky, 

The pall oif a past world ; and then again 
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Witli cUrBes cast tliem down upon the dust. 

And gnash’d their teeth and hoi^l’d, * 

Then tbej eat each other, and arc extinguished. 

* - The world was void, ' 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Scasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeleu--» 

A lump of death—a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea. 

And their masts fell down piecemeid ; as they dropped 
They slept on the abyss without a surg^— 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon their mistress had expired before ; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air. 

And the clouds perish’d; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them—She was the universe. ’ 

There is a poem entitled ‘ The Dream, ’ written with great 
beauty and genius—but extremely painful—and abounding with 
mysteries into which we have no desire to penetrate. “ The 
Incantation” and ** Titan” have the same distressing charac¬ 
ter—though without the sweetness of the other. Some stanzas 
to a nameless friend, are in a tone of more open misanthropy. 
This is a favourable specimen of their composition. 

* Though human, thoa didst not deceive me, 

Though woman, thou didst not forsake. 

Though loVed, thou forborest to grieve me, 

Tliough slander’d, thou never could'st shake,—• 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 

' Though parted, it was not to fly. 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 

Nor, mule, that the world might belie. ’ 

Beautiful a9 this poetry is, it is a relief at last to close the 
volume. We cannot maintain our accustomed tone of levity, or 
even speak like calm literary judges, id the midst of these agoniz¬ 
ing traces of a wounded and distempered spirit. Even our ad¬ 
miration is at last swallowed up in a most painful feeling of pity 
and of wonder. It is impossible to mistake these for fictitious sor¬ 
rows, conjured u{} fi#r the purpose of poetical effect. There is a 
dreadful tone of sincerity, and an energy that cannot be counter¬ 
feited in the expression of wretchedness and alienation from 
human kind, which occurs in every page of this publication; 
and as the author has at lasttq>okeii,opt ia his own person, and 
unbosomed his gnefii a great deal too freely to his readers, the 
offence now would be to entertain a doubt of their reality. 

VOL. xxviu Kp. it, X 
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We certainly have no hope of preaching him into philanthropy 
and cheerfulness j but it is impossible not to mourn over such a 
catastrophe of such a mind, or to btc the prodigal gifts of Nature* 
Fortune, and Fame, thus turned to bitterness, without an oppres¬ 
sive feeling of impatience, mortification and surprise. Where 
there are such elements, however, it is equally impossible to 
despair that they may yet enter into happier combinations,— 
or not to hope that * this puissant spirit ’ 

* yet shall reaseend 

Self-rused, and.repossess its native seat.* 


Akt. II. A Letter to the Roman Catholic Priests Ireland^ 
on the Expediency of reviving the Canonical Mode of electing 
Bishops by Dean and Chapter ; in v/hich arc discussed the 
Questiofis of Securities, the Nature and Value of Qjiarantotti’s 
Rescript, and •whether the Pope is competent to compel the Ho¬ 
man Catholics of Ireland, by Censures, to come into any Ar¬ 
rangements injurious to their Civil Bights, By C. O. 8vo. 
pp. 111 . Dublin, Cezini. 1814. 

^T^wo very remarkable changes have taken place in the great 
question of domestic policy, to which we have so often 
directed the attention of our readers; changes so material to 
the result, that they have almost rendered the subject new, and 
have, at all events, made it necessary to enter again upon the 
discussbn. These changes are, the proposal of securities, par¬ 
ticularly the veto, both by some of the warmest and by some 
of the most suspected friends of the Catholic claims; and the 
restoration to independence of the Head of the Catholic Church, 
or, we ought rather perhaps to say, his liberati<>n from the Con¬ 
trol of France. The latter of these events has, moreover, ex¬ 
ercised a manifest influence upon the state of the case, as it 
was previously affected by the former ; insomuch that many per¬ 
sons, who, at the date of Lord Grenville’s well known Letter, * 
and even at the introduction of the Bill in 181S, were con¬ 
scientiously persuaded that strict securities should be taken, may 
now, with consistency, either relax in their demands, or aban¬ 
don them altogether. There appears, then, an obvious neces¬ 
sity for once more entering upon the question of Emancipation, 
with a re^fpice to its present state, and for examining, with 
care, the ao^nt of the reasonings on both sides, as tney are 
applicable to the topics which we have just mentioned. 


* December 1809. 
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It cannot, however, be dissembled, that another most im« 
portant change of circumstances has occurred, since we last 
treated upon the subject; a change which does not indeed af- 
iect the argnment^ and will hardly be brought forward openly 
by those whose minds are most likely to be swayed by it—^but 
which, nevertheless* is likely tp exercise a portentous influence 
upon the success of the cause. We allude, of course, to tlie 
mighty revolutions upon the Continent, and the cessation, in 
this country, of all immediate alarm from foreign powers. It 
has been the fate of Ireland, at all times, to experience how 
much more cogent a reasoncr Fear is than justice, or even policy. 
Gratitude among statesmen, was once defined, by one of their 
number, to be a lively sense of future favours. She has ever found, 
that the same forgetfulness of the past distinguishes the corpo¬ 
rate body of politicians, which Walpole had remarked in the 
individuals. When danger pressed from without, or appre¬ 
hensions were entertained at home, from the weakness of the 
Government, or from the unknown extent of disaffection, con¬ 
cessions were made to the bulk of the Irish people, with an un^* 
sparing hand,—so lavishly, indeed, that what is now refused^ 
bears no proportion to what was then bestowed. But it should 
seem that our fears extorted the concession ; for the refusal haa 
been given when the claim rests more upon justice than neces¬ 
sity. During the latter years of the war, the advocates of the 
> Catholics again gained ground. Ireland was the weak point of 
the front which we exposed to the enemy,—and the points most 
open to his attack were precisely the districts most discontent¬ 
ed, and most a prey to religious dissensions. Each step that 
was gained was, no doubt, asserted to be the triumph of reason 
and a sound liberal policy over bigotry and persecution. Each 
advance made by the enemies of the Catholics towards an ami¬ 
cable adjustment, was carefully ascribed to the purest motives; 
and every thing like apprehension, every undignified view, was 
bravely disclaimed by those who yielded, wJiile they who gain¬ 
ed by the ooncessiun, cheerfully admitted the disclaimer. Yet 
the fact is certain, tliat those times of success for the Catholics, 
were moments of jeopardy to the empire, and of extreme diffl- 
culty to the Government; and it is greatly to be feared, that 
they urge their suit with a very different prospect of success, 
now that all danger has passed over our heads* There is some¬ 
thing, however, so revolting in the meanness, as well as the 
injustice of those who would {|^ve their ckims a different recep¬ 
tion in consequence of this change of circumstances, that we may 
be sure no open allusion will ever be made |o it. Other pretexts 
will be resorted to, in justiflcaiion of the altered tone that may 
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may be adopted j and' as, among these pretexts, the recent' 
conduct of the' Catholics, and the supposed necessity of 8ecn<» 
riUes generally, will, without doubt, stand foremost, it becomes 
so much the more necessary, at this juncture, to sift the topic 
minutely, were it for no other reason than to shut up, before* 
hand, the skulking places into which aposta;^ is preparing its < 
retreat. 

It is first of all' essential to the right consideration of this 
subject, that we recollect the origin of the proposed securities. 
Many persons apprehended, and more affecteid to apprehend ' 
danger to the constitution', and even to the securitv and inde¬ 
pendence of the country, from the concession of the Catholic 
claims, as far as a foreign influence was exerted in the choice of 
the Romish prelatesi It was quite impossible to maintain that 
this influence was in itself an ol^ect or alarm ; - because, in all' 
times past, it had been exercised without any evil result, and, 
at any rate, without ai^ attempt on the part of the Protestant' 
alarmists to remove it, or take securities i^inst its tendency. 
'But, in order to suit the argument to the factj and make their 
present apprehensions consistent with their' former conduct, 
they were driven to the necessity of resting the new demand' 
xspon the proposed emancipation,, and to contend, that while 
power was withheld from tlie Catholic body,, securities were un¬ 
necessary, but that the occasion for them arose out of the in¬ 
crease about to be given to their ptditical importance. Tliis' 
shape, and this shape alrnie,- could the prc^iositten assume; for 
it could never be maintained, that al^xivil rights rendered secu¬ 
rities necessary, since the concessions of 1778 were granted 
'without them ;—nor coidd it be said tlmt every gift of ^itical' 
influence must be atxompanied by safeguards against its al^se, 
seeing that an immense accession of such influence had been 
bestowed, unattended by a single fence, or check, or surety,, 
in I79S. But the argument behoved to be stated thus, and no 
otherwise :^the Catholics hove now arrived at that precise poipt^ 
at which no one further concession can safely be lAade to them,, 
'without requiring securitiesi. 'We are very confident that most 
of those who seriously maintaiiied the doctrine of the nrto, ne¬ 
ver reflected u^n the past history of die Catholic question, and 
oonsequendy did not distinctly sea what an arbitrary , gratuitems,. 
fantastical nosition tlseywere supporting,. Stript ofaD disguise,, 
and reduc^to its real form, the doctrine u as we have statist 
it;—they who espoused it cimsdentiottik, so' 

stated it to themselves, unless indeed adapted it..!M^.tbe 
means of conciliating the unthinking miihitnd^-Hitnptiya 
lion which we shall examiBe in the seqadL. 
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Dec^tion, lawyers and lotions say, lurks in generals; but 
'tbe same may be observed of error in all its branches, self-d^ 
ception as weQ as imposition. Let us then see what the argu- 
'ment really purports, by bringing to particulars the vague 
phrases,—foreign iitfluence,—political importance,—and ade¬ 
quate securities^—^in which its whole'virtuexonsists. 

The Pope nominally consecrates the 'Irish -Ca^olic'Bishops; 
and they, as is well Jcnown, have the mo^t substantial authority 
over the dergy of their respective dioceses. The influence m 
the parochial clergy over their^ocks, is equally unquestionable; 
and from hence it is contended, that the pafwl authority may be 
dangerously exerted over the Irish people. 'When this argu¬ 
ment was nrst promulgated, the Pope was a close prisoner in the 
hands of Buonapaorte, and it derived a certain plausibility from 
this circumstance; for men were prone to believe, that the rea¬ 
soning had thug *^€onnected the two ends of the chain, and 
brought our deadfy enemy in contact with the mass of the dis- 
'Contented in Ireland,-or rather, with the bulk of its population. 
We think it will be most satissfactory,'first to show, that the ap> 
•prehension never had any foundation, even when circumstances 
’rendered the stsftement uf it most specious, before we remind 
tbe reader, that die state of things, -to which its whole,plausilu- 
iity was owing, ne longer exists. 

Let it then be remembered, that, in'point of fact, the Tope 
-does not, and never did, appoint tbe Irish prelates; and that, 
■in the nature of things, it is wholly impossible he should. 
He is utterfy ’ignorant uf tbe individuals who xompose the 
(Irish clergy.; and from these the prelates M'e always -chosen. 
By accident, a few among many thousands may have been 
seen by -him { that is to say, if the Pope -happened to be¬ 
long to some convent in Rome, or to be acting as a parish 
priest there, at tbe time that several Irish jiriests, now old 
•enough for tbe mttre, were receiving their education from 
the Irish clergy of that ci^; and notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to such an acquaintance, it did so -fall out, that the 
particular Ctalian monk or priest, afterwards raised to the pur- 
•ple, associated with one or two of’thedrisb students, then a case 
would occur, in whkh the <Pope might of himself nAme one, or 

f ossibly, in the coarse of an -unusually long pontiheate, two 
rish Bishops. But this is soiremote from all ordinary proba- 
•bility, that we may safely assert it never did happen; and that, 
;n the common course of djings, hk Holiness is as ignorant of 
' -the persons Um^h whom be communi^tes the spiritual gifts 
'•ittberit«l by !biin from St Peter, as the Grsmd Lama is of his 
subaltern a^^ts, in a country where he is a little, and but 
wieiy Jittle^ more a pristmer them his Roman brother. Ibe 
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Pope’s Italian councillors are in the same state of necessary ig¬ 
norance, and must reiy, like himself, upon information and ad¬ 
vice received from Ireland itself; so that, in fact, the nomination 
is purely domestic, and the interposition of the Holy See is a 
mere matter of form. 

If, then, the Pope only chose one out of a certain num¬ 
ber transmitted to him from Ireland, although he was un¬ 
der Buonaparte’s cxmtrnl, and disposed to chuse the indivi¬ 
dual most agreeable to him, the fault was still in those who 
had transmitted such anamei the suspected person substantially 
Owed his appointment to bis countrymen; and the mitre was 
bestowed improperly, not because a foreign influence had inter¬ 
fered to promote the enemy’s agent, but because a domestic 
party had pitched uffon a disaffected candidate. But there 
never was any apprehension more entirely groundless, tliau that 
of the Pope being likely to consult Buonaparte** views or wishes 
in the exercise of any part of his functions. In alPnintters, tem¬ 
poral or spiritual, he showed a constancy worthy of the martyrs’ 
virtues, which he inherits, with their superstitions. Nay, to 
such a pitch did he carry his lofty contempt for the oppressions to 
which he was subjected, that be refused the permission given 
him, while detained in France, to leave bis residence; and, for 
two years, nfever once descended the staircase that led to his 
apartments, although permitted, and even requested, to visit the 
environs;—So well informed of the facts were those who dread¬ 
ed the influence of the Pope as an a^iu of Napoleon. It is a 
matter of certainty, that the knowleage of any candidate being 
agreeable to the latter, would of itself nave occasioned his exclu¬ 
sion,—and for the very reason that the option rested with tlie 
Pope. But it might be urged, that another pontiff* would, in 
fill probability, exhibit less firmness. Still he must reccive^the 
recommendation from Ireland; for that is the course which, of 
necessity, the nomination has taken. 

Suppose him, however, to make himself wholly the enemy’s tool, 
and, regardless of the suggestions from Ireland, to appoint agents 
of that powerwC Will venture to ftssert, that such agents would 
have been instantly rejected by the inferior clergy and laity, not 
merely because they lay under a sdsjpicion of being disaffected, but 
because they were appointed after a novel'manner. Such a nomi¬ 
nation would at once have been deemed an encroachment of the 


Romish See. and resisted. The authority of the Pope among odr 
Irish'brethfin, is manifestly of a moist limited nature, and h^by 
a very precanqus te^ are. It seems tb be adknowledged, sO'far 
as ■ - * ... - . 

U 


It suits tneir purposes, or comciides enitn tbmr nwo cm^nes. 
all temporal 'matters, it is/stooily’ denied x* 1 ^* 001 - 

; nr^, it is denied tipoi) oatB. The Oatbi^^ iBro‘lb^ ]aw 
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bound to sweaT} in the oath of allegiancCf that they * do not be- 

* lieve the pope either hath, or ought to have, any temporal or 

* civil jurisdiction, power, superiority or preeminence, directly or 

* indirectly, within the realm; ’ and we find them giving so wide 
a sense to the phrase temporal power ^ that we may be well as- 
fiured it would be held to cover any appointment to ecclesiastical 
dignities made without consulting them, and for obviously im¬ 
proper purposes. 

The manner in which they have recently treated the inter¬ 
ference of the Holy See upon this very question, furnishes 
the best illustration of this point: as there can be no more 
convincing proof how groundless the alarm is about foreign in¬ 
terference, and bow little disposed the Irish Catholics are to 
carry their deference towards the court of Rome, further than 
their own views fall in with those of their * Most Holy Father, * 
we shall stop for a moment to show how they have treated him 
and his authority npon the present occasion. It is also neces¬ 
sary to enter into this detail, with a view to a subsequent branch 
of the question. In the year 1799, when Mr Pitt, among other 
jneasures for conciliating the Catholics, and obtaining their con¬ 
sent to the Union, proposed giving their clergy an independent 
provision, upon certain conditions, a meeting of their prelates, to 
the number of ten, passed resolutions, approving of the veto 
under specified regulations; but adding, that without the con¬ 
currence of the Pope, nothing could be effected of this descrip¬ 
tion. In the course of a few years, the whole of those prelates 
who survived had renounced their former opinions, and joined 
the rest of their body in rejecting the veto, which they did by the 
rcfsolntions of Sqotember 1808, and February 1810—and the 
addresses of February 1810, November 1812, and May 1813. 
The refusal, of the veto, in all these documents, is grounded 
upon the merits of the case chiefly; but die captivity of the 
Pope, and the consequent impossibility of holding any commu¬ 
nication with him upon the subject, is urged strongly as a rea¬ 
son for rejecting all changes in the established mode of appoint¬ 
ment It islnoreover worthy of remark, that, under the impres¬ 
sion of his being a prisoneri they solemnly pledge themselves to 
deny the validity of any act purporting to be his resignation, or of 
.any compulsory election of a successor, should he die; and, ex¬ 
pressing the utmost horror of the treatment he was undergoing, 
they renounce, with equal abhorrenq^ all idea of * taking up as 

* spoils any part of the right of the Apostolic See so invaded, 

■ * violated, and trodden down for a time by sacrilege. * 

. the earjy part of 1814, came Monsignor Quarantotti’s Re- 
aiJpWmg die Irish patholics to accept of emancipation, 
w^h die in krminU * as it had. been proposed in d» 
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Bni of 1813. ’ This document came from the acting Prefect 
of the Propaganda^ to which department the Irish affairs of 
course belong; and it bears to be from an authority furnished 
with full pontifical powers. No sooner did it reach the Sister 
Kingdom, than it threw the whole Catholic body into a flame. 
We hare now before us fourteen addresses, and strings of reso¬ 
lutions, and several letters from hu'ge bodies of the clergy of all 
ranks, and from individual prelates, as well as from the lay 
meetings. They breathe notning but ; indignation at the onfor- 
tunale rescript. But onl^ four of the number express any doubt 
of its authenticity, or object to it on account of the suspicious 
circumstances under which it was issued, or call in .question the 
authority of the body from whom it proceeded, to act in the 
Pope’s absence; and, of these four, two expressly add, that 
though it bad.cotnc direistly from the Pope himself, they should 
have equally rejected it} while the other two give us to under¬ 
stand the same thing, by their strong protests against the docu¬ 
ment upon the merits of the question, after having, by way of 
introduction, objected to the authority which promulgated it. 

The feelings of the Catholic body upon the subject of the veta 
itself, and upon the interference of the Pope, where they happen 
to differ from him, are so clearly exhibited in these publications, 
that we shall notice some passages in them more minutely.— 

* We hesitate not (say the clergy of the archdiocese of Dublin) 

* to declare our unqualified dissent from the principles which the 
f rescript inculcates, and which as Catholics, and as Irishmen, 

* we view with disgust and ahbarrenc^.* The clergy of CJoyne 
pnd Ross, after expressiim * inviolable attachment to the centre 
f of Catholic unity, the Chair of St Peter, so edifyingly filled at 
•* present by their venerated Chief Pontiff Pius VII.,' add, 
that they regard the * integrity of the Roman Catholic religion 

* in Ireland, as paramount, and that they apprehend tlie vela 

* would have utterly subverted it.' Wherefore they resolve, 
that the rescript is * an unwarrantable assumption of authority 

* on the part of the VicerPrefect of the Propagajida, and in- 
4 competent to bind them- ’ Their Bishop having, in answer to the 
letter enclosing it, observed ^at, ^ in common with every real 
i friend to the integrity of the ^tbofic religion, he bad reajl 

* that very mischievous document with Idlings of difgust and in- 
"* diction, ’ they pass a resolution, highly approving of hia 
conduct, ingfxpressing such *■ prompt and decidira reprociatiott, 
Sind declaring their full partiapation ip * bis feeling of dh^st 
and indignation, on reding this yery tnieefa^otts dorament' 
The cleri^ of the Cork diocese use nearly thp same MngiMgc j 
and describe the rescript iu * baviiig ewnbid tfarlntiNp tn^precer 

' i alaim iunoni; their flocks, and lu, in tbuvr 
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judgmoits, to produce incalculable inischief» if not utter ruin 
to the Roman Catholic reli^on in Ireland.’ The fears of 
breign influence, even while Buonaparte bore sway, are de- 
cribed by the Bishop of Derry as * ridiculous and tin- 
founded ; —^but, ’ adds bis Lordship, * as that bugbear is run 
down, where is the occasion now of a veto ? Why then Mon¬ 
sieur Quarantotti’s document ? What is Government afraid 
of at present ? ’ He then asks, why they should have forced 
pon them * an unnecessary Rescript, which they detest beyond 
any thing that can possibly be conceived. ’ The Diocese of 
)romore resolve, that * their much respected and venerable 
Prelate deserves their warmest thanks for his able and digni- 
Jied reply to the communication of the RescripL * In acknow- 
raging the receipt of it. Bishop O’Shaughnessy says, * I have 
received with indignation your Lrtrdship’s letter, together 
with Monsieur Quarantotti’s detestable Rescript, 1 am well a- 
ware tliat the result of this pernicious measure, if carried into 
effect, would be virtually fatal to the Catholic religion of Ire¬ 
land. ’ His Lordship therefore adds, * that he hastens to 
protest against it; ’ and says, * though I should stand alone, 
'xliile I haw breath in my body, I will continue to do so.- 
rhe manner, however, is not always so vehement in these pa- 
>er8, though the sense is the same. * The Catholic Church of 
Ireland, ’ says one Diocese, * having ever preserved her hie¬ 
rarchy, cannot relinquish those ri^ts and liberties which 
every other church, similarly constituted, enjoys; and conse¬ 
quently this document, mere it even signed by his Holiness, 
can be cf no force or value in this country, unless approved and 
received by our Bishops. ’—* We do not, says another, feel 
ourselves bound to subscribe to sudi concessions, nor to obey 
the implied mandate of that letter, because to us it seems to be 
unauthorized by the Pope—and even were his Holiness to ffive it 
under his sign manual, we should not consider ourselves bound to 
obey it, as it would be an infringement on our religions disci¬ 
pline. We understand, ’ says the eloquent, but not very 
welh reasoned resolutions of the Diocese of Ossoty, ' we un¬ 
derstand well the difference between the spiritual power of the 
Priesthood and the Sovereignty of the State. We give unto 
Caesar what belongs to Caesar; we give to God what belongs 
to God, Our prindple, as Irishmen and Roman Catholic 
priests, is to keep separate these two jurisdictions, by re¬ 
fusing to each what belongs to the other; by admitting bo^ 
in their proper sphere. We disclaim the spiritual power 
eif any form of civil mvernment; in our character of £ri- 
5 ^ sphjepts, we ns londly the temporal power of 
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‘ rtve Pope; protest against the Bescript as vse da against the 

* Veto! we reject the uncanonical uiterference of the King, as 

* Roman Catholics j we rgect the unconstitutional interference 

* of the Pope, as citizens. No government can justly invade 

* the rights of conscience; no spiritual authority, home or fo 

* reign, is competent to dispose of our civil rights. ’ 

The restoration of the Pope having'been completely effected, 
there appears to have been a short pause among the Irish Ca« 
tbolics, in the expectation of his disavowing the abhorred Re¬ 
script. Applications having been made to his Holiness by both 
parties, he was pleosed to issue a letter, dated Genoa April 26, 
i815, stating the extent to which be could allow the acceptance 
of the proposed conditions. The following are the words, 
which arcintended, on the one hand, to authorize the veto, and, 
•on the other, are held to refuse it. * In casu prmdictee eman- 

* cipationis, quo; Cathulicts onmino faveat, Sanctitas sua non 

* dubitabit penuittere, ut in quibus mos est candidates Sanctse 
.*■ Sedi commendandos designare, carum notulam exhibeant Re- 
.* ,giis ministris, uL Gubernium, si quis tnvisus aut snspectus sit, 

* €tm siaAim indicet, vt expungatur, ita tamen ut sufiiciens nu- 
,* merus siipersit ex quo Sanctitas sua eligere possiU * 

VVhen we consider that this was the arrangement substituted for 
the explicit permission of the veto given by Moosignor Quarantot- 
ti’s letter, all the rules of construction oblige us to admit that it 
sneaos something very different from the veto. IF, as one party 
jaaaintains, the words ' indicet lU expungatur ' are intended to de¬ 
scribe 8 power to be vested in the Government, of expunging, or 
causing to be expunged, whatever names they please from the list 
of candidates, they are descriptive of the veto, authorized by 
■Quarantotti’s Bescript, which is wholly repugnant to the purport 
of a letter meant as a revocation and annulment of that rescript. 
Had such been the Pope’s intention, be would have referred in 
terms to the veto, or to tlie Bill of ISIS, as Quarantotti had done. 
But it is evident that the words mean a very different arrange¬ 
ment. They describe, not perhaps very clearly, but in a manner 
sufficiently intelligible, a power of inspection and suggestion, not 
a power of exclusion. The list is to be shown to the Government, 
that they may point out any suspected persona whose names ane 
contained in it; and some other persons, not they who make 
the suggestion, are to expunge the objectionable names; that 
is to say, are|to expunge them if they please; otherwise, why 
should one owe the power of suggesting, and another of ex¬ 
punging i It is stated upon the oe^t authority, that reputed 
demands of an explanation have only been, answered by si re- 
iaeuce to the text of the Letter of Genoa a but thnt Ooatit 
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of Rome is understood to consider the words as meaning, thsjt 
the names shall be transmitted to the Pope with the objections, 
and that these are to be weighed b^him,—which is so tar from 
being the same with the veto, that it is the very reverse of it. 

Indeed, no one can believe that the Pope ever would consent 
to the arrangement proposed. He might be desirous of gra¬ 
tifying, as far as he could, a Government, to which he owed 
his restoration, and had always expressed his unbounded gra¬ 
titude ; he might, with this view, wish to retract Quarantotti’s 
permission in the way least offensive, and to put something in 
its place that should look as like the veto as possible. But an 
absolute concession of any right, temporal or spiritual, is ne¬ 
ver made by the Holy See. To this day they claim Avignon, 
and all the territories they ever possessed, making once a year 
solemn protests for them. They temporize, and appease, and 
give up a little for a time,—but an absolute parting with any 
right is wholly foreign to their policy; and if ever a Pontiff .sate 
in St Peter’s chair, who was, from principles and from temper, 
incapable of adopting a more compliant course, it is Pius 
We, therefore, can have no doubt as to the sense in which the 
Letter of Genoa is to be taken. Indeed, the saving clause ‘ Ita 
tanum ^' &c. would render the whole a nullitj’, even if the body 
of the permission had erpresdy gwen thereto;—for the body 
who recommend, would ^mly have to narrow the number of the 
candidates, so as a suificicut number should not remain after 
any one name was expunged,—and then no such exclusion could 
take place. But we have already seen how immaterial it is 
whether the Pope grants the veto or not. If he refuses it, the 
Catholics of course say they cannot hear of it, because his Ho¬ 
liness has forbidden them ; if he grants it, they say it is a tem¬ 
poral question, and the Pope has no right to interfere. The 
quotations above given, clearly show this to be their temper; 
but we find the matter again distinctly stated in the Address of 
the Catholic Laity to the Pope in August 1815, four months 
after the da^ of the Letter of Genoa, and transmitted in con¬ 
sequence of the use made of that Letter. 

* With wnciments of most sincere sorrow, we have heard that, 
notwithstanding the nniform maoifestations of our spiritual attach¬ 
ment to the Hdy See, it has pkased your Holiness to favour a roea* 
sure, which would enable a Protestant Government to control the 
appointment of.our Prelates; against which the Catholic voice of 
Ireland has protested, and ever, will protest with one accord. No 
spiritual grounds, are alleged for the proposed alteration in our £c- 
clenasticai System; it is not' pretended Uiat it would advance the 
iptetests of religion, or improve the morality of tlie Catholic Peo¬ 
ple of Ireland; on the contrary, it is proposed, in oppoaiion to the 
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*well known and declared opinions of our spiritual guides* and is o& 
flered as an exchange or barter for some temporal aid or concessions 
it therefore becomes our duty, as Cathcdics and as subjects* to states 
in most explicit terms, our sentiments upon it.** 

What these sentiments are* is unfolded prettj-cloarly* it must 
be admitted, in the following passage. 

* We fee) that we should %e wanting in ‘the practice of diat can* 
dour* which it is our pride to profess, were we not further to in¬ 
form your Holiness, that we have ever fj^sidered our claims for 
political emancipation to be founded upon princi{des of civil poli¬ 
cy. We seek to obtrin from our *GoveWiment nothing more than 
the restoration of temporal rights; and tmist, most Immbly, but 
most firmly, protest against the interference of your Holiness, or any 
other foreign prelate, state, or potentate, in the control of our tem¬ 
poral conduct, or in the arrangement of our political concerns. 

* We, therefore, 4^^ unnecessary, Most Holy Father, to 
state to your Holiness, the manifold objections of a political na¬ 
ture which we feel towards the proposed measure. We hare con- 
iined ourselves, in tl»s Memorial, to the recapitulation of objec¬ 
tions, founded upon spiritual considerations; l^ause, as, on the 
one hand, we refuse to submit our religious concerns to the con¬ 
trol of our Temporal Chief; so, on the other hand, we can¬ 
not adinit any right, on the part of the Holy See, to inves¬ 
tigate our political principles, or to direct our political conduct; 
it being our earnest desire, and fixed determination, to conform, 
at all times, aud under all cirounsstances, to the injunctions of 
that sacred ordnance, which teaches us to distinguish between 
spiritual and temporal auriioritj, giviii^ unto Cssar those things 
which belong to Cmsar, nni unto God those things which belong to 
God. 

* Thus; then, Most Holy Father, it ^i^ears--while tliis obnoxious 

measure is opposed by every order of our Hierarchy, that we, for 
whose relief it purports to provide, fed equally ardent and detler- 
tnined in our resistance to it; solemnly declaring, as we now do* 
that we would prefer the perpetuation of our preseat degraded state 
in the Empire, to any such barter, or eachaiige, or compromise of 
<nir religious fidelity and perseverance. ’ « 

This * Address and BemonUranoe ’ was transmitted hy a de¬ 
putation of the Laity* appointed to cooperate with the Episco¬ 
pal Dqraties, in mnonstrating with the Holy See* against evo*; 
ay thing like political ioterferenoe vkh ihe Catholic hi^arci^ 
in Ireland. 

Can it* thii|rt* be contended* irith a ^awe coimtenane^ 
there ia any ground for alarmi Jest 1 m influence of i)te 
fboald p^ert the minds nf the, lmh>>ii!Sat^iflea* thi^^ 
medium of their clergy, whm .ve fiii4 rt^t 
without the smalkst hmtation^ authdi% of ^0 
M often as it suits their paiposei jpeak Ian- 
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||;iiage of their enemies, in order to demonstrate its inconsist-- 
•n^. Their friends, of course, deduce the opposition mani- 
fesira to the Gwrt of Homer from an inrwlable udherence ter 
their principles, as confirmed by their oaths of allegiance.—> 
But the most captious objector can only say, that they use' 
the audiority of the Apostolical Ilescript a& it soits their views p 
abiding by ir^^ and seeking shelter under its protection, as long 
ks they find it convementj abjuring and disclaim!^ it assoois 
as conformity and obedience proves burthensome.. Be it so; we 
affirm that at least no one who thinks tbns of the Irish Galho<^ 
lies, can a^ect to believe the established order of things en¬ 
dangered from foreign inffnmice.- It may be in danger fronv 
the disaffection of the Catholics themselves ; but, that the jeo¬ 
pardy is purely domestic, if it exists at all, their witole con¬ 
duct proves,—and the arguments of thdr adversaries,, to be con¬ 
sistent, roust admit. 

If this alarm from< foreign influence wa»- groundless, everu 
while the Fope was under the control of an enemy,, and while 
the empire was exposed to his attacks, what shall we say of it,, 
now that peace has driven away all apprehension,, and exhi¬ 
bited the strange spectacle of oiur most Protestant Government: 
standing forward as the principal champion-of the Pope, and 
indeed the prime mover of his restoration as a temporal power 
It cannot surely be maintained, seriously, that after having re¬ 
instated him, our first impression should be that of fear, lest 
he should exercise an influence among the Irish, hostile to the 
tranquillity of the country. In the present state of Italy^ it is- 
far more likely that our interposition will- be once more requi¬ 
site to protect his secular existence,, menaced by that power 
whom our policy has made paramount in tliat fine country, hi3>^ 
Holiness’s * Yerydear Son in Jesus Christ,-’ the Emperor of 
Austria.. 

But, if it is not foreign influence that alanns us, upon what 
grounds can the securities be retjhired i. The Government are- 
apprehensive of the Catholics themselves ohusing disaf&cted pre¬ 
lates for, if there exists any dan^r, it must come from that 
quarter^ The choice of bishops is substantially vested in the 
prelacy themselves, and the second rank of the clergy may have 
Bome influence over it- Is the hierarchy then so tainted, diat it 
is to be apprehended oaeh vacancy will be filled by them with a 
truter 2' But,, if things are in such a desperate state; how are 
lliey (d bp mknded lyr the veto-^hy the ^ow process iraprov- 
ibg ^rieal constitution at the rate of onothirtieth part, per¬ 
haps, in five or six years ? And is there a chance of even this, 
t^ing improvoinent, if the Ifody is so rotten as the aigument 
gnempposes £. For, surely, it is not to be expected that such m 
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dflBS of then as it assumes tfae prelates to be, would tiver submit 
for die Royal approbation every one name hostile to their plans. 
If, on the other hand, the inferior clergy should have a voice in 
the choice of their prelates, the sdarm becomes ridiculous in the 
extreme; for its whole force is derived from the assumption, 
that the bishop influences bis subordinate dcrgy, and through' 
him the people. 

But, after all, what .ground is there for iuterfering with the' 
Catholics, any more than.with other, dissenters, in the choice 
of their spiritual functionaries f They do not abhor the Church 
of England more zealonsly and piously than we rigid .Pres¬ 
byterians, who view both trie English and the Roman Churches 
as an equal abomination, regarding them indeed as alike in 
all but one or two particulars. Yet, who ever thought of tak¬ 
ing sureties against the Protestant Dissenters, by preventing 
improper persons from being chosen * preachers and teach¬ 
ers ' under the Toleration'Act! And let it always be kept in 
mind, that the only ground of interference which can be kduc- 
ed, is the alleged danger to the Established Church. To inter¬ 
fere for purposes merely political, or to improve the loyalty of 
the lower Irish, or amend their conduct, may be -the real mo¬ 
tive with some of the alarmists ; but no one bns been hardy c- 
nough to avow it, any more than the other object—which has, we 
verily believe, a far greater sway—the desire of obtaining an in¬ 
fluence for party purposes', among the bulk of the population. 
Any intermeddiing of this sort is so nearly allied to the basest 
species of policy, the bartering of religious privileges for the 
lowest of worldly ends, that we may be well assured no one wjli 
ever venture openly to recommend it. Either, then, the danger 
exists not at all, or it is apprehended from attempts of the Ca¬ 
tholics themselves, lu^nst the Establishment. Now, it oitght 
to be borne in mind, that no Catholic can, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, make any attempt upon the safety of the Establishment, with¬ 
out the deliberate and wiliiil breach of an oath, which is as fol¬ 


lows :—* I do swear that 1 will defend to the utmost.of my power 
J ihe settlement and arrangement of property in this qoUntryv 

* as established by the laws now in being; I do hereby disclaim, 

* disavow, and solemiy abjure .any intention to subvert thC'pre- 

* sent Church establishment, for tfae purpose of substituting a 

* Catholic establishment in its stead ; and 1 do solemnly swear^ 

* that I .wiSfiot exercise any privil^^ to which I am^pr ihi^ ho- 

* come entiiSra, to disturb or weaken ^he Prote^nt rclt^pn and 

* Prf^stant government in this Ringdomt' ^ut Cpwy it is 
said, are not a sufficient SBfegpavdr.tb^-,h*fly ^ 

they may be h^en with mental n^rrati<ms. .^ho «ajf!:^r^-The 
enemies of Catholic emancipation i '■ But- by what mi^ne 
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thftn by oatbs add declarations have they hitherto secured, or 
attempted to secure the Establishment against the Romanists f 
What but an unwillingness to violate oaths, and to make false 
declarations, makes the Catholic an alien in his own country, 
and gives rise to the whole question of his emancipation ? Can 
any thing be more grossly inconsistent, than that Uiose very men 
who have constructed the machinery of restraints under which 
he now labours, who have forged all his fetters of oaths and de> 
clarations, and who. will not hear of his liberation from them 
lest the Establishment should be endangered, should turn round 
upon him and say, oaths and declarations are unavailing to 
bind him, because he will break the one and swallow the other ! 
Can there be more outrageous inconsistency than this ? There 
can ; it is his, who, being an advocate of the Cathcdics, has al¬ 
ways cried out against the grossness of that inconsistency; and, 
denying that the oaths were likely to be violated, has insisted, 
for that very reason, upon their being relieved from them. Hrs 
conduct is more inconsistent than that which he blames ; for if 
tests are of no avail, there can indeed be no reason why the 
one party should persist in imposing them ; but there can be 
still less reason for the other party requiring their abrogation, it 
being somewhat less ridiculous to refuse a change, admitting it 
will do no harm, than to call for one asserting it can do no good. 
Thus stands the argument, at least while the restraints are 
maintained:—Let us see in what respect it is altered, how far ad¬ 
ditional alarm is justified, and new securities rendered more ne¬ 
cessary, by the proposed emancipation; which brings us to the 
second of the vague phrases mentioned in the outset of this dis¬ 
course, as comprising the whole of the reasoning in favour of 
vetos, namely, the accession expected to the ‘ itolitical imjiort- 
ance ’ of the Catholic body. 

To one ignorant of the technical absurdities^ (if we may so 
speak), of this controversy, it would seem strange, and indeed 
quite inconceivable, that no fears were entertained of the Catho¬ 
lic hierarcdi}^ at the time when the condition of the whole body 
was at its worst, their oppressions most intolerable; and the hos¬ 
tility of the Government the most unsparing ;—at the time when 
there'must hitve existed the greatest disaffection, because there 
was the best ground for it,—when the priest must have been most 
disposed to seduce his flock from their allegiance, and they most 
prone to follow him :~But that the alarm has reached its height, 
wben the condition both of priest and people is incalculably im¬ 
proved, and that novel precautions are resorted to, exaedy 
when ail distinctions between Catholic and Protestant are aboni; 
to be removed,^nay, that the removal of those disabilities, 
which* ^ odo)]^ to ttiYe been the original cause of thedafigeri' 
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As long as the 'Catholics were exduded entirely from the 
of the Constitution} while they could fill no oifices, exercise no 
franchise* possess no influence of any kind in the State* nay 
1 ^ even the right of property* and were moreover galled by 
innumerable crud and absurd, but* at all events, irritating per^ 
aecutions; it seems to have b^n deemed quite safe for the E> 
stablishment, whidh eppraued and tormented them, that they 
should manage their own Church as they pfeased. Now, when 
it is pitqmsed to place them on the self-same footing wiflt the rest 
of the community, and to do away all the distinctions which 
heretofore separate and might have alienated them from the 
Constitution, we are told that a system of new securities bc« 
comes ibr the first dme necessary against their supposed de¬ 
signs of disaffection. At the moment that every ground of 
complaint is to be removed, we are bid take special care lest 
their discontent prove dangerous. 

This seems sufficiently absurd, one should think, and very 
much at variance with the maxims- req:)ecting tolerance and 
persecution, which all mankind have long admitted, from the 
Imowledge of the surest principles of human nature. Yet there 
is a still greater absurdity in the doctrine, and a more glaring 
inconsistency in the conduct of its professors. If, as soon as 
the door of .the Constitution was opened to the Catholics, 
and the means of acquiring pditical influence given them, it 
had been proposed to provide against an abuse of the privi« 
leges and tne power thus for the first time bestowed, some ap¬ 
pearance of argument might have been uiged in support of the 
sumestion; for the inveterate hostility of the sect was then at 
its neigbt, and it might not be removed all at once by change 
of treatment; the enjoyment of power was new, and its taste 
might intoxicate. But no sudi premosition was then made i it 
haa been reserved for the last stage oi our kindness* or rather the 
lart act of justice towards the oppressed sect, whenja long course 
of imjHrovement in their amoition must have lessmed their 
sqiimosity, and a gradual acquisitiiui of right and weight in the 
l^te, madethem Uicapablem abaring every new aooeiskai of .in- 
'flumtoe. 

Agun—^if the power ibnoeriy g^en to them, bolw 
portmn tq|^Mt which they now a^, ih»e woiUd be soiqae rte- 
woA fi>r e(»^ding,,that though.ji little if^uenee mighf ^ aafe- 
ly entmsted to them* a larnw /{X^on mig^t 
nanger. Biit* it is exaet^ mef tevsm^ concessk^'lh \T7S 

and 179S are b^ond ail i^oae 

which remmn to be mode j in iditwtt ihev power'#aa. at ^ce 
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carried to a ^eat height before, and can rise but a very little 
higher by means of any thing that is still to be conferred bn 
them. Then, what can be more preposterous than the conduct 
of those who suddenly bestowed nine tenths of the influence in 
question, witliout saying one word of securities against its abuse, 
and have now as suddenly discovered that it would be dangerous 
to give the remaining tenth part without safogtfards ? 

It is unnecessary to go through the whole detail of the con* 
cessions that were made to the Catholics, unfettered by any con¬ 
dition ;—let it suffice to sny, that the right of holding property,’ 
and, above all, the exercise of the elective franchise, was grant¬ 
ed without any security against their being turned to the de¬ 
struction of the Establishment. Consider only the latter of 
these; how direct is tlic political influence which it bestows,' 
and how much more likely to be under the control of the Ca¬ 
tholic priesthood, than the right now sought, of sitting in Par¬ 
liament. The bulk of voters are of necessity persons liable to 
be influenced by llieir spiritual guides j and how does it hap¬ 
pen that no one thoiiglit of fencing the Church with veios upon 
their Bishops, when the flocks of the Clergy were at once con¬ 
verted into political machines ? But they must elect Prolcst-' 
.ints, it is said. Can any thing be more plain than that, if 
their views, and those of their pastors, were inimical to the 
Church, they would chuse I’rotestants who should make them¬ 
selves the engines of ihcir hostility ? Does uot every one know, 
that a Catholic member would be-much less liable to the influ¬ 
ence of his constituents upon eiich matters, than a Protestant, 
returned by Catholics, who must needs be suspecting him, and 
keeping a sharp eye upon his whole conduct ? In fact, no mem¬ 
bers are more blindly swayed by their constituents, than those 
who at present stand in this predicament. But, after all, the 
emancipation would only introduce a few Catholics into each. 
House i for there are not above three or four peers,—and we 
fear property will always be found a more powerful canvasser 
than religion*. Is it not then most absurd to contend, that 
because those few persons are henceforth to have se.'its, eVea 
supposing them all to have the rancour and the cunning of the 
cloister, it becomes necessary to sift the election of the bishops 
who influence the priests, who influence the voters, when you 
])ave already allowed the most ignorant and perverse of the 
Catholics to become voters in their own person^, without hav¬ 
ing the least dread of their privilege being abused I Again— 
th^ have been suffered to hold rtiany offices, but a few arc 
withheld. What can equal the absurdity of saying—the Ca¬ 
tholics may chuse whom they pkta&e for bishops, long aa 
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they can only rise to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
army; but the instant there arc such thinp^s as Catholic Co- 
londsy then indeed the Protesrant Church is in danger, un^ 
less an efficient control is exercised upon the election of the 
Catholic Bishops* It seems as if the maximum of Catholic 
power, consistent with the stability of the Church, had been 
discovered by some nice process of political arithmetic- We 
have been suffering this burden to mount higher and higher, 
without any precaution whatever to prevent it from crushing 
us; but it has now reached the point where, like a stone- 
breaker, unless either kept from mounting, or prevented from 
falling, it will suddenly come down with its whole weight* One 
party cry out —* Don’t let it ascend an inch higher..' These 
are the enemies of emancipation* The other party will have a 
mechanism superadded to keep it from falling. These are the 
advocates of emancipation and the veto. 

Here, too, as in I he former argument, we mivst observe, 
that the greatest inconsistency is on the part of those who have 
always espoused the cause of tl>f‘ Catholics* Nothing could be 
more triumphant than their refutation of ihc alarn)ists upon 
the grountl of ihcir own conduct. They never ceased to ask, 
how concessions had all of a sudden become dangerous* Let 
them now expbin how secarities have all at onee become neces¬ 
sary. Endless were their tnuiKs ageinst the emancipators of 
1778 and 17^3, who hatl given so much, and withheld what 
were comparatively trifling additions. They will now be pleas¬ 
ed to show how the buik of those concessions brought no neces¬ 
sity for safeguards ; and yet the trifling additions are to shake 
the Establishment, unless it be fl>rthwitn propped hyvetos^ Of¬ 
ten did they demand, how it happened that our Church, which 
had stood Bo many augmentations to the power of its supposed 
adversaries, was to be pulled down by this one other increase. 
It fit that they now expound to us, how they have discovered 
themselves, that the greatest weight of adverse influence which 
it can bear,, has been heaped upon it; that the ^ast straw but 
one has been kid upon the camel’s back ; and that, unless the 
beast be supported, it wil] sink under the ncxt« Nothing can 
be more manifest, than that* the advocates of the veto are now 
occupying precisely the same grounds which their adversaries 
Upon the merits of the general question maintained before, and 
.firom^whichPlhey so triumphantly drove them* 

But let us DOW attend to the last of the phrase above specifi¬ 
ed, and examine the nature of those .^ adequate secnriiies^ for 
the Establishment which the different and very opposite classes 
of alarmists frould recommend* It is. not necessary liere to erip 
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ter into the detail of regulations by which the different plans 
may be diversified. They all have one common feature—and it 
is the only one which can bear upon the questiorj j they propose 
to give the Oovcnyuient a power of some kind over the Catholic 
hierarchy. As the wild project of paying the Clergy, or nam¬ 
ing the higher classes of them, has long since been abandoned, 
the power which the Government is now supposed to seek, oi* 
which at least some friends of the Catholics tender as a securi¬ 
ty, is til at of a negative to be exercised in some way over the 
nomination of those Iiigher orders of the clergy. It seems ma¬ 
nifest enough, that if tlie Catholics really do entertain any de¬ 
signs hostile to the Establishment, no such negative can s?cura 
it against their niachinatum^. Tlie Government may succeed in 
preventing a few of the inoi^ t noted agitators among them from ob¬ 
taining bishopricks; but those agitators will retain their influence, 
probably strengthened in c*()nsc(|ueccc of their exclusion,—and 
those wl)o may be finally chosen will, in spite of the velo^ be de¬ 
voted to the influence which recommended them. An unlimited 
never was in the serious contemplation of any one ; for it 
amounts to a power of direct nomination, and is worse for all 
parties,—inasmuch as its exercise is accompanied with delay, 
dispute, and vexation. 'I’hc utmost tliat lias bO''*n conceived 
possible, is such a negative as may enable Government now and 
then to reject a caodidate j and, generally speaking, to concur 
with tiic persons who frame the lists in niukirig the nomination. 
Its advocates have described it as a sort of joint proceeding; 
and it means, if it has any meaning, a power of perpetual inter¬ 
ference with the Catholic elections. Let us examine what it 
really must prove, if there be any foundation for the fears enter¬ 
tained of the Catholic body. Whether those fears relate to fo¬ 
reign influence and the Poj)e, or to the Komish hierarchy at 
home—whether the veto is to be exercised after the Pope has 
signified his pleasure, or before the names arc transmitted to' 
Home—the argument is in all respects the same. 

Suppose fhe Catholics bent upon designs hostile to the Esta¬ 
blishment, which is the sole foundation of the proposition, they 
will of course submit to the Government only the names of per¬ 
sons in whom they confide, as fit instruments for the promotion 
of their schemes. Whether the person upon whom the election 
actually fulls be somewhat more or somewhat less zealous in the 
cause, more or less able to further it, h evidently a matter of 
very trifling iniportance. Things are not so nicely balanced* 
as to render little differences of any consequence. Either tbo. 
danger from their machinations is great, or nothing can jus- 
ufy the demand of securities; and agoiost a palpable danger* 
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the power of merely preferring a less active to a more active in- 
cenaiary, is no adequate security. But, in truth, the Govern¬ 
ment is not likely even to obtain this very insignificant advan¬ 
tage from the arrangement It may succeed in rejecting the 
more avowed and notorious adversaries of the Protestant inte¬ 
rest ; but the xx'to will be no protection against able and more 
dangerous enemies, who have better dissembled their purposes, 
and are the more likely to prosecute them skilfully. Nor can 
any (me be simple enough to expect that the Government will 
have conciliated any sutih adversary, by refraining from reject¬ 
ing him. <^n the contrary, having passed the ordeal, he will 
of necessity exert himself, to show his colleagues and bis flock 
that he was not allowed to be consecrated because of any per¬ 
sonal favour with the Government, nor because of his luke¬ 
warmness in the common cause. Such arc the class of prelates 
whom the veto may be expected to secure. Gtice more, observe 
how its advocates are exposing themselves to the very arguments 
so successfully advanced by themselves against the enemies of 
the Catholic claims. Tests, said they, can never operate to the 
exclusion of any but the honest and conscientious sectary ; they 
are a premium upon hypocrisy and intrigue; they leave the 
door open to your worst advers.iries,—your more crafty', as well 
as most artful agents,—and bar it against those who arc well 
meaning and fair, anti whom good treatment might conciliate 
aiid disarm. And cannot the same men now perceive, that the 
veto win have the very same operation, if it have any rflect at 
all; excluding from the Hierarcliy open, upright partisans of 
the Catholic sect—avowed, honest encuiit-s of the Church, if it 
have any enemies—but permitting all to enter who are willing 
to'purchase itS' honours by dissimulation, and able by intrigue 
to convert its powers into engines of hostility ? 

But we think it infinitely more likely, that in tlie temper of 
both parties'not even this e&ct would follow; we imagine it 
would, if enacted in spite of the Catholics, be found wholly in¬ 
operative as to its proposed end, and productive oPmuch mis- 
enief Suppose it forced upon the Catholics, whose prelacy, 
we have seen, hold it unanimously in detestation. They will, 
■we apprehend, as a matter of course, frame the first list of the 
most noted and violent of theii' agitators on purpose. They can 
find no difficulty in filling a sufficiently ample list with such 
names as areP^hll equally odious to the Government. The Go¬ 
vernment cannot object to the whole, nut only because thjs 
would be exercising an unlimited veto, but because the Letter of 
Genoa expressly says, that the Pope reqaires so many names 
to be left as may give him a power of ehoosing. Then the ut- 
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most that Government gains, is the having a choice among equal 
evils; the Establishment is only rendered more secure by the 
difference of the names of the Catholic prelates. But sup¬ 
pose the whole are rejected by Government, then what have 
the Catholic Bishops (or the Dean and Canons who recommend 
in one or two dioceses) to do, but to return the same names ; 
asserting, that they know of no other fit objects of election ? 
And if the Government will nut permit them to repeat tlie same 
list, they can only leave the see vacant; promulgating to the 
people, that the see must remain vacant, because all those whom 
they could conscientiously recommend to fill it, have been per¬ 
emptorily rejected by the Ministry. The reason of their rejec¬ 
tion will soon be divined by the inferior clergy and their ffocks ; 
nor will it render their exclusion, and the vacancy of the sec, 
more agreeable. Can any man doubt that the worst of mischiefs 
will arise from a state of things like this ? Yet it is the natural 
consequence of a measure proposed for the tranquillity of the 
country—for the conciliation of the Catholics—for the removal 
of odious distinctions—for the termination of religious animo¬ 
sities—above .all, for the safety of the Protestant Church. Sec 
how it tends inevitably to exasperate religious feelings, and to 
marshal the sects in a united and compact body against the 
Establishment. The disabilities under which the Catholics now 
labour, arc secular, and indeed political, for the most pari. 
Nothing immediately affects their religious concerns. But the 
veto, however exercised, is a perpetual interference in tlicir ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs; and its most probable cflect is to place the 
fTrst diocese that may be vacant, under every inconvenience 
short of an interdict; while it sends forth all the rejected can¬ 
didates not only inspired with the feelings of disappointed ambi¬ 
tion, but united by a common grievance, and armed with the 
confidence and respect of the people, to preach disaffection, and 
work mischief among the sect for whose sake they have suffered. 

In truth, ,a limited vetot or any power, strictly speaking, ne¬ 
gative, is, from its nature, one which can (mly exist where the 
two parties are well disposed towards each other. , Had the 
Crown never before enjoj'ed the negative upon legislative acts, 
notwithstanding its indirect influence in one House, and its 
power of directly influencing the uihcr, the sudden acquisition 
of such a power could hardly fail to overset the Constitution, by 
its immediate exercise. But, suppose it were suddenly to be 
acquired at a moment of mutual hostility, and unaccoinpaiiicd 
b^ any one means of inffuenciug the other branches of the Lc- 
gisbture, it is evident that the power would be either nominal, 
®r anarchy must ensue, or the rest of the Legislature must be 
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nbnihilated. And wc are proposipfr to give tlic Protestant Go¬ 
vernment a negative upon the Catholic notninations all at once, 
in a moment of the greatest jealousy and heartburnings, without 
one particle of influence over the Catholic body ; who, on the 
contrary, dislike the Establishment the more on account of the 
vetOf and dislike the veto more than the disabilities, in the place 
of which it is substituted. A power of direct nomination, would 
at least be more practicable and intelligible. Wc can see in 
what way it could operate; and, without changing its nature, 
the veto, it appears manifest, must cither cease to be a mere 
negative, by terminating in direct nomination, or it must lead 
to an immediate issue between the two parties, and fling the 
whole concerns of the Catholics into inextricable confusion. 
This, moreover, is the consequence, whether the designs of the 
Catholics are hostile to the Establishment or not. We have 
argued above with respect to the persons likely to be chosen, 
upon the supposition that such hostility exists, because the doc¬ 
trine we were grappling with proceeds upon that assumption. 
13ut be the Catholics ever so innocent of any evil intention, the 
consequences of the vr/a must be an immediate conflict respect¬ 
ing cuiididates—and the creation of an hostility where we verily 
believe none existed before. 

In this, as in every other point of view, the friends of the 
Catholics who support the veto is more inconsistent than their 
adversaries. He who has all along maintained, that there were 
no measures to be kept with them, and that, as their hostility 
could not be disarmed it must be combated, may, with some 
plausibility, contend, that they will not be more active against 
the Eslitblishmcntin consequence of the proposed negative; and 
that whatever security can be derived from such an arrange-" 
ment, is so much gained. Such a reasoner is, besides, naturally 
tile advocate of all measures for cramping, thwarting, and irri* 
tating the hostile sect; his is a scheme of oppression, founded in 
distrust, and mingled with deflance; he has no conosrn with con¬ 
ciliation—and must lay his account with gaining no advantage 
which he does not conquer. He committed, it is true, an egre¬ 
gious blunder formerly, in not completing the work of extermi¬ 
nation, which, to be quite consistent, his policy should have 
consummated ; and his relaxations in 1778 and 17.9S were fur¬ 
ther departure#from his principles, if indeed they were pot the 
consequences of the original mistake. But upon the present 
occasion, he is guilty of no departure from these principles, 
when he says—either maintain the existing disabilities, which 
gull more than they restrain the Catholics, or put in their place 
a power of interfering with their ecclesiastical concerns, stilj 
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more irritnlmg than the penal corle, and far more likely to ex¬ 
asperate than to weaken them. But with what regard to con¬ 
sistency can he recommend such an arrangement, who has been 
ever maintaining that the Catholics might safely be entrusted 
with the lull rights of subjects—that ill treatment alone made 
them dangerous—and that it was the last of human follies, aftejr 
their chains had been broke in pieces, to insist upon keeping 
on a link to gall those whom it could not bind ? 

It may however be said, that many of the observations 
which we have made apply only to a mere negative, and that, 
at any rate, the inelTicacy of the arrangement in securing the 
'Establishment, woiikl to a great degree be remedied, by giving 
the Government a direct power of nomination. To this, indeed, 
the arguments of the alarmists tend ; they mean, in reality, that 
the Crown should chiisc the Catholic Bishops as it does the Pre¬ 
lates of the Establishment, or they secure nothing; and we shall 
now see whether or not the extreme horror with which such a 
scheme has ever been contemplated by the Catholics, is well- 
founded. 

It must, first of all, be concedetl to us, that' the burthen of 
the proof lies upon those who would maintain so novel and ex¬ 
traordinary a proposition as that with w'hich vve are contending. 
For to what docs it amount ? To this—that the Catholic body 
being dissenters from the Established Church, yet contributing 
to its support, as much as if tliey belonged to it; and bearing, 
at the same time, the whole burthen of their own churdi, diail 
not only have no voice in the affairs of the Establishment, but 
dial! not even be entrusted \Yith the management of their own 
ecclesiastical concerns, while these are controlled by persons, 
who deem the whole a gross and degrading superstition. It sure¬ 
ly is not necessary to maintain, that no possible circumstances can 
be conceived which could justify such a demand, on the part of 
a government, from a large body d' its subjects j we may rest 
satisfied with observing, that, at the least, the reasons must be 
cogent to sApport it. And this appears perfectly evident, that 
whatever arguments may be urged in its behalf, tho same argu¬ 
ments would equally justify tlie most rigorous measures of exdu- 
sion towards the dreaded sect. Nay, there cannot be a doubt, 
that, as the most rigorous exclusion from civil rights would be 
a less violent measure, the danger, or the apprehension of dan¬ 
ger which would justify Government in assuming the nomina¬ 
tion of the Prelates, would more than justify the continuance of 
the Penal code in all its original severity. But all parties have 
agreed, that it was safe to relax far the greater part of that se¬ 
verity ; fbereibre, danger can now exist sufficient to Justify 
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tbe interfcrejice. Indeed, such a danger iniist be not only most 
imminent; but it must be of a nature directly menacing the 
existence of the country. No mere view of ordinary civil poli¬ 
cy gives a government any right to interfere with the ecclesiasr 
tical concerns of a religio'us sect. The better preservation of the 
peace is no motive to authorize so persecuting a measure. Let 
the Government employ the military force of the country to 
check insurrection; or, by a strict police, endeavour to prevent 
it. If the sectaries are a body so tainted with disaffection that 
they cannot safely be entrusted with the common rights of citi¬ 
zens, let them be disqualified; if their zeal and activity against 
the Established Hierarchy threatens to shake it, let the State af¬ 
ford the Church still more signal protection, unless indeed the 
making the sectaries themselves contribute to its support, while 
they abhor its doctrines, should be deemed the extreme of fi^ 
vour and partiality. 3ut to assnme the management of the 
private, internal, church policy of the sect, is u proceeding so 
outrageous, that the worst dangers which can menace the Esta¬ 
blishment can furnish no pretext for it. 

In truth, we believe there are very few, if any, of those who 
would be meddling with the Catholic preferment, in whose minds 
alarm for either Church or State has any serious existence. Tl;e 
enemies of the Catholics view, with an evil eye, the influence of 
their Priests and Bishops, and would fain obtain a share of it; 
and their friends, anxious above every thing for the removal 
of the existing disabilities, are disposed to surrender too much 
as an equivalent, in the hopes of smoothing fhe way towards the 
attainment of so favourite an object. We only wonder that 
they can be so blind to the nature of tlie sacriiice they arc re¬ 
commending. Whether in a civil or an ecclesiastical yiew, thg 
transference to the Government of any portion of clericul iiiflu- 
cnee is to be regarded by eyery rational friend of his country 
with abhorrence. Let us only reflect .upon the consequences of 
the Governmentnaming,oreven influencing, the nomination of the 
Catholic prelates. ' Through their nomination of tiie Bishops, 
who would generally become their agents, the Ministry would 
have an active partisan.in each parish ; for the priests are whol¬ 
ly dependeht upon their diocesans for their very livelihood; they 
may oe deprived at pleasure as they are at pleasure nominated. 
Tile road to a Catholic bishoprich, therefore, would henccfortii 
be through Coiirt intrigue, and abject prostitution to persons ia 
authority. It frequently requires more regard for religion, than 
falls to the lot of ambitious men, to prevent the Protestant Mitre 
from being made the reward of political services, and tbe retainer 
Iqr future labour m the secular vineyard. But if the purity of 

> X V 
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the Established Church runs some risk of being saci ificod to par¬ 
ty or private views, how much more liable to such a perversion 
is tlie Catholic hierarchy, regarded by ali our politicians with 
derision, if not with aversion I Now, it must be remember¬ 
ed, that the Catholics arc an immense body of the people, ris¬ 
ing rapidly in wealth, as they have already increased in number; 
that at this day they possess paramount political influence in 
many places, by the exercise of the elective franchise; and that 
their direct weight in political contests must be increased by the 
repeal of the penal restrictions. The transference to Govern¬ 
ment, or rather to the Crown, of this weight, or a very large 
portion of it, must be the consequence of the patronage being 
vested in that quarter. 

Now, this conclusion can only be got rid of, by maintain¬ 
ing, that the measure in question will diminish or wholly de¬ 
stroy the influence of the Oalholic priesthood with their lluckf;, 
at least in all political matters; and there arc many who be¬ 
lieve that such would be its consequences. ISut then, we muse 
remember, that the priest depends, for his salary, entirely up¬ 
on the voluntary contribnlions of his flock; ami in order i.% 
live, he must retain their conlidcncc. If his connexion uitit 
the Government, or tiiat of liis Bishop, tends to awaken sus¬ 
picions in the minds of tlic people, they must be allayed by u 
condiict the very reverse of that which the alarmists wisli to force 
n])on the Catholic hierarchy; the bishop and the priest must 
become open and avowed enemies of the Government, that they 
may not be suspected of being its agents; and then it is proba¬ 
ble some real dangers must arise from their influence. Ti» us, 
wc confess, it appears more likely, that the influence of the 
priesthood would continue ; and tiiat, by their connexion with 
the Government, they might even acquire additional weight 
with an ignorant and superstitious people,—their religion hav¬ 
ing, at all times and in all countries, been found to ally itself 
easily witli arbitrary power; and we have no doubt that, even 
if pensioned, as well am named by the Crown, as soon as the dis¬ 
abilities of the Penal code were removed, and, witli them, tlie 
principal reason for the Catholics opposing tile Crown, wc should 
see the whole weight of the Catholic body in Ireland flung 
into the scale of tfie Executive pow'er. Liberal and enlight¬ 
ened as our English Dissenters are in comparison, they have 
been found but too often leaning towards the Court, where the 
concerns of their peculiar sects were not in question. The/^r^r- 
tical lenity of the Test laws towards them, has produced this 
cflect. Although the Crown has no immediate connexion with 
their preisliiood, it is very much owing to their directing ail 
their politi^.al feelings towards one object. Toleration, and being 
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nllowTf! in n great measure to attain it. Were the Catholic 
cmanripatctl, ;tfid his spiritual guide an agent of the Govern- 
tnent, (suppoblng always the impossible case of the Body having 
ijuietly arquiesced in such an nirangement), he would probably 
lollow the same directi: !! also in political concerns. 

Nor is it at all incensistert with this view of the subject, that 
we should also apprehend, from the proposed change, a very 
great interruption to the public peace. The wealthy part of 
the Catholics), they who have a certain station in society, may 
remain quiet; and the bulk of the inferior classes who have votes 
in boroughs and counties, will follow their priests; but an im¬ 
mense rabble will remain, the victims of dissension and schism. 
Priests discontented with the arrangement—prelates excluded 
by Governmcnt^will address themselves to their passions, and 
woik upon their superstitious feelings; so that the Government, 
in many parts of the country, will have acquired an accession 
of intluence, dangerous to the Constitution—while the tranquil¬ 
lity of the ceinmunitt may elsewhere be put in greater jeopardy 
llinn ever. It is certain, that, even supposing the arrangement 
were carried to-morrow, ar.d accepted by the leading members, 
and the hulk of the Catholic body, a division must be the con- 
sequciu’p, attended with all the consequences of religious divi¬ 
sion. The Crt)wTi ahjrtc would he a gainer;—neither the sect 
itj-clC nor tlie public, could fail to lose. 

It lias fr.fjUoii'Jy been contended, that the plan in question is 
a<k>ptcd ii) {.titer Pn.iestant countries. We are reminded of 
Pru^^sia, where the grvtrnmcnt is Protestant, and yet the pre- 
]ate& in the Catholic provinces are named by the Crown; ami 
of Canada, where our own Protestant court names Catholic 
prelates. These cases, however, have no similarity to that of 
Ireland. In Poland and Silesia, and wherever the King of 
Prussia appoir.ts to preferment, the Catholic religion is the es¬ 
tablished rchgion of the country, * and is richly endowed out of 

♦ An apparent cxcf^ptirn maj be perhaps drawn fjom^ihe arrangc- 
mcru between the C*'uri of Rome and of Russia, as to the church 
aff^■lsot MeJiilofF—but the case is very fir from being a paiallel 
one. 1\\ tlio Jirst place, the Greek Church which is established in 
Ilusiia, ai'd from which the Catholics of MohilofF are dissenters, 
rtv-jr has been held, n* r, from the nature of things, could have been 
held ii. t’ijual altrsion by ihjt of Rome, with the Protestant Church, 
and, abrvt all, iJie Anglican portion of it. It never was an apostate 
( fs (he Uf fpai.ists call ilic Refv»rmcd Churches) from her faith—it 
never b'^loi god to her in any way ;—consequently neither the Romish 
Cl nreh i< sf« much ablit'rud in Russia, nor the Greek Church at 
B-omt-besides that, perhaps, the two resen.ble one another more 
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the public propertj^ The nomination by the Crown is almost 
a necessary consequence of this eircumst'fnre; althouirh certain¬ 
ly in Scotland it has been found practicable to maintain a Na¬ 
tional Churcli unconnected with the Crown^ chiefly from the re¬ 
publican nature of Presbyterian discipline. The same observa¬ 
tion af)plics to Canada, where the Catholic religion is establish¬ 
ed and favoured by law. But it should also be recollected, that 
all these arc instances of arrangements which have arisen out of 
conquest. When Poland was independent, anil Silesia belong¬ 
ed to Austria, and Canada to France, no such anomaly existed 
as a Protestant authority naming to Catholic church 
And we must not forget, that neither in these cases, nor in any 
one instance which can bo named, does it signify, in respect of 
civil liberty, whether the Crown usurp the patronage or not. 
Even in Canada, from its colonial subordination, no man cun 
pretend, that the subject has any greaicr reason to dread the 
lioyal authority, when armed with this prerogative—consider¬ 
ing that it had, before, the whole weight of the mother couniry 
wherewithal to govern the colon}". 

It may naturally excite surprise, that so many able and en- 
lisliteiied friends of the Catholics, warm Iriends also of the Con- 
stitution, should have fallen info the palpable errors, as we hum¬ 
bly think them, and the manifest inconsistencies above exposed. 
But, besides that their zeal for carrying one great measure 
blimlcd them to the concessions they believed necessary for Us 
success, there was something far more plausibledn the grand topic 
of a influence^ a few years ago, than at present. When 

tord Grenville listened to the alarms of the celebrated univer¬ 
sity which had just chosen him to admiiiister her well known 
loyalty and orthodoxy, the power of Buonaparte was at its 
lieight; this country was, from recent and unparalleled failures, 
exposed to invasion ; and the Pope was a prisoner in France. 
A slight view of the question might incline that dislinguished 
rjtatesman tfi conceive, that ihero was somcihing in tlie clamor¬ 
ous fears by which, during his election, he had been incessantly 

nearly- But, secondlj/j are we prepared to give —can we give—the 
Court of Home the equivalents which Russia gave for that conces¬ 
sion i To mention no other, are we ready to send a minister to 
Rome, and tc^ receive in London a Popidi nuncio, in all form, as a 
constantly resident, and publickly accredited minister ? We do not 
insist here upon other points of importance, because these are sufli- 
cient;—but certainly the objections drawn in the text frt>Ta constitu¬ 
tional views, were wholly inapplicable to the case of a Russian pro¬ 
vince, and render the diiierence between that and the case in haa4 
sti^ wider. 
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furrounded; and to close his eyes to the facti that whoever 
cried out for securities, really ought, in common consistency, to 
cry out s^^ainst emancipation. Lord Grenville's own attach¬ 
ment to the Church was unshaken; yet it had been called into 
question, from his zeal fur the Catholics; and, willing tc* give 
every satisfaction that could be desired on that head—sincerely 
anxious, moreover, that no pains should be spared tu quiet all 
apprehensions for the safety of the Establishment—he luifurtu- 
nately gave a weight to the clamour about fi^rcign influence, 
which, but for the sanction of his name, it never could have 
had with reasonable men, even at the period we arc alluding to. 
Perhaps it is presumptuous in us to venture an opinion, that 
were he to apply his mind to Urn subject at the present moment, 
he would have formed another opinion ; but of this we are con¬ 
fident, that he is of far too liberal and manly a temper to per¬ 
sist in a false view of any subject, merely because he once enter¬ 
tained it; and it is also very possible, that he may, under iho 
new circumstances of the cose, hold the fear to be ridiculous, 
which he once seriously entertained. 

Put they who still maintain, that the fear of foreign influ¬ 
ence justified a demand of securities in 1810 , may consider the 
possible recurrence of that state of things, as still calling for 
precautions. To this, however, the Catholics make a very ob¬ 
vious, and, as it appears to us, a fair reply. They oiler to put an 
etid at once to all question of foreign interference, and to obtain 
a restoration of the .'incicnt mode of domestic nomination. Di¬ 
vided as they may be on other points, we perceive no symptom 
of disunion upon this. It would indeed be, as far as it goes, for 
llie interest of the priesthood ; and we may safely trust them, 
when they only assert, that they will, to satisfy our scruples, 
assume an increase of their own power. At present, in sub¬ 
stance, the Irish bishops, with a few exceptions, are chosen 
by the Body at large; and, where the inferior clergy have a 
voice, it is still substantially an Irish election. They contend, 
however, that it should be Irish in name as well as in reality, 
and that the Pope ought only to have the function of conse¬ 
crating those whom the Dean and Chapter of the vacant dio¬ 
cese should have elected. Such a method of choice is said 
by their most learned writers to be strictly canonical; and it 
would*, if adlipted, be perfectly cilicacious in excluding every 
thing like foreign nomination.. At present, none such is ever 
in point of fact exercised:—but the change proposed would 
preclude the possibility of it. Whoever is still dissatisfied, and 
j-till cries out for vetos^ must, we think, clamour in a new key; 
be must, at any rate, vary the burthen of the noise, and. 
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droppinpr the words * foreign influence cry out, lionestly and 
openly, for a power over the Catholics to lie used in elections* 
—the real meaning of the demand with very many of those who 
mahe it another fortn of speech. 

We think enough has l>cen urged to strip the question of all 
disguise, and remove every thing like a doubt from the practi¬ 
cal conclusion to which each successive discussion has always 
pointed more clearly, that there is neither justice nor policy in 
refusing the Catholics any longer an unqualified restitution of 
their civil rights- Their strong, and almost unanimous, repug¬ 
nance to any conditional cession, which shall trench upon the 
independence of their Hierarchy, is certainly no reason for mo¬ 
difying the inference suggested by other views of the subject. 
Wo dwell lightly, however, upon this topic; because, if the Ca¬ 
tholics were clearly in the wrong, how generally soever the fecU 
ing might have spread, wc should never recommend an uncon¬ 
ditional compliance, but rather that time should be allowed for 
removing the error- It is not wdfh this, as with their religious 
prejudices, which we have no right to touch, or even to disre¬ 
gard. But having adopted the same opinion upon the political 
question, because it is right in itsdf, not because they are invete- 
ratcly attached to it, unquestionably the friends of peace and con¬ 
ciliation may be allow’cd to recommend it the more, that its ad¬ 
option wouki be eminently conducive to this end. Yet we 
shall not be surprised to hear many persons averse to unlimited 
emancipation, on this very ground, through feelings of false 
pride, and an unwillingness to yield unconditionally. 

Some politicians, too, arc impressed wkh a belief that the cliief 
agitators of the Catholics, do nut sincerely desire the emancipa¬ 
tion upon any terms; that they apprehend the loss of their own 
irilliicnce as soon as the grievances are rcmovetl; and that they 
dread also the conversion of many of the upper classes, when 
there is no longer temporal gain, and consequently .suspicion of 
bad motives attached to apostasy. We beliex’c there may be 
much truth id this view of the conduct pursued by several per¬ 
sons among the Catholics; and it is not impossible that somc- 
w hat of the extraordinary fury so suddenly displayed against the 
proposed securities, may have been kindled by their machina¬ 
tions. But, tar from weakening the conclusion to which a dis¬ 
passionate view of the question upon its own merits has led us^ 
we think this consideration mainly confirms that conclusion. 
For, if unconditional emancipation is right in itself, and politic ia 
every other point of view,—what additional inducement to grant 
it can be stronger, than the conviction that it will at once dis¬ 
arm those evil councillors,, those agents of mischief,—restore tbft 
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Catholics generally to a more sound and wlioleFome influence, 
—and even pave the way towards the removal of ihcir religious 
pivjiidirc*^ ? 

I t o ust not hr supposed, that because the general drift of our 
reasoning has coincided with the doctrines inainlatncd by the 
Catholic Body, we arc therefore blind to some very reprehen¬ 
sible ])nits of their conduct, and some gross absurdities in their 
aririUHents. Nothing, for example, xan be more ridiculous, 
than the manner in which they change the nature of the ques¬ 
tion, according to the party thcj arc dealing with. When they 
arc grappling with the Court of Rome, and refusing to allow 
the Pope to recommend the veto —nay, construing a permission 
into an injunction,—the xrfo is a temporal, a civil, a political 
mnlior, and they cannot suffer his Holiness to interfere}—they 
liavc sworn that he shall not. When the Legislature is mind¬ 
ed to enact the veto by a statute, straightway it throws off" the 
secular, and is clothed with a divine nsture; it is ecclesiastical 
and .spiritual, and not a thing of this world, but somewhat be- 
twern God and their own consciences. We, on the contrary, 
hold llic whole question to be temporal, and one of Policy and 
justice. We conceixe that the Legislature would violate a duty 
towards the community, by divesting the Catholics of their ec¬ 
clesiastical rights,—not because these rights arc of a nature to 
rmicve them beyond the routrui of l^arlianient, hut because 
they are uiuloubied civil rights, which Parliament is bound to 
respect. "I'he violence <jf the proceedings held towards some of 
the distinguished iVicntJs of the Catholic question, merits a still 
more severe reprclieLsion. That body ha‘^, indeed, suffered in¬ 
calculably, from the disrespect shown towards its nio.'-t illus¬ 
trious advocate, whose services to his country—whose great 
exertions in behalf of civil and religious liberty, have long 
been above all praise,—and who has displayed, on this occa- 
ficn, a dignified spirit of moderation and forgiveness, at once 
the result of his truly venerable character, and of his sincere 
devotion to the interests of mankind,—by whatever champions 
their cause may be defended, or by whatever follies it may be 
for the moment disfigured. 


Anr, HI. of Usury: Sltotoing the Impolicy of the pre^ 

sent Legal Jicstrainis on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains^ in 
LeftiTs to a 1) iend. To xxliich is added^ a Letter to Adam 
^^W7/A, Lsq» LL, I), on the Discoiiragimvnts opposed by the 
above Bvstraints to the Progress of Inventive Industry. The 
Third Edition: To xdiich is also added^ Second Ediiiony a 
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Prolc!{f agaimt IjU-x Taxes, Bv Jkuemv Bn^TirAM, Esq. of 

Lincoln’s-Inn. 12iuo. pp. 276. Ljiiclun. Piyue. 1816. 

^ Parliamentary disen^sion which took place incidentally 
in the course of last Session, with reference to the Usury 
Laws, induced Mr Bcnthaxn to permit the publication of ♦his 
ediuon, the w«;i'k haviujy for many years been out of print. 
We gladly seize the occat-ioii of bringing the subject beE>rc our 
readers, and of rccoauncnciing the perusal of tins volume to all 
who may cither have any doubts upon the questions,—or who 
mny only .desire to enjoy tlio pleasure of following two chains of 
political reasoning, as cio^e and as beautiful as any thing which 
the severest of the sciences presents, in this respect, indeed, 
ihe-c tracts arc unrivalled ; and, that nothing miglit be wanting 
to their perfection, the style in which they are vvriUen (especial¬ 
ly the second} is a model of composition. 

Ic is curiems to consider by what accidents the proj.uliccs that 
gave rise to the U^ury Laws hiu^e maintained their gruiind, a- 

midst the ruins of the mercantile system to which tliev uilurMllv 

# 

belong. Lfmg after every thinking Oiaii had been con\ iiiccd, that: 
the most entire beedom in comtnereial rnattcis was botii the riglit 
of the subject anil the interest of the conujumity, and that eveiy 
interference with tl^c private trade of individual , mms nut ^iily a 
grievous rc;traint upon natural liberty, but po.silivolv detri.ucniai 
to pnblick prosperity, all rea^oners sco red to agrot* io 
ino from the sentence of coiidcnuiation thus pa-^ed upon strcii 
laws, the very clasT of eniietmeuts which mo'^t plainly sinned 
atrainst the principles botli of civil h'oerty and true policy. 
This anomaly is only to bo accounted for, l}y tlsis p"cu]iar na¬ 
ture of the prejudices in which the Usury (aw'h th-.*ir i\n\ id- 
ation ; but an iiniiieky opinion in ihcir lavour, ci-. iivored by 
Dr Smith, in the work vvh;ch operated so powerfuliy to'.vardi# 
dispelling the other errors of the mercantile llteory, had a v^iiy 
remarkable cflbct in keeping alive those prejudices; and it is 
certain, Lhfft Mr Benthum was the first writer wdio openly and 
systematically attacked them. It is equally true, that he com¬ 
pleted the work which he began : For, sinc^ tlte publication of 
lus tract, no one has ever been hardy enough to d tiy, that Im 
had conclusively demonstrated the prot>osition wlueli forms it', 
subjpcl. To endeavour to add any tlnng to his rcasoinngs, 
would be a vain attempt; but we shall exhibit the substance uf 
them in a form somewhat abridged, ratlier in the hope of their 
meeting the eyes of many wlur might not possess the original 
work, than with the least doubt as to its superior efficacy in pro¬ 
ducing speedy conviction in all wiio may pcnisc it. 
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-It is a just obsemtion of Lord Coke, that to trace the source of 
an error Is to refute it: and fortunatdy there seems no difficulty in 
accotinling for the origin of those prejudices in whicli the Usury 
Laws have their foundation. Mr Bentham ascribes* we think* 
rather too much to religious bigotry, in treating this part of 
the subject. He observes* that the practice of self-denial came 
very early to be substituted for active virtue*} and os the great¬ 
er the temptation the greater the merit* much virtue w-as held 
to lye in refusing to one’s self the means of making money,—at nil 
times the favoiirite pursuit of mankind. Hence* be says, the 
obvious method of making wealth productive, by lending it for 
n profit* was proscribed as an illegal gratification ; and besides* 
as the Jews dealt largely in this practice, the Christians, ever 
anxious to avoid their customs* deemed it peculiarly sinful. 
The authority of Aristotle, who reprobates usury on the ground 
that ‘ money is in ks nature barren, ’ was a strong support of 
these views* in an age which bowed to tlie dicltm of that phi¬ 
losopher in every thing* save matters immediately connected 
wilb Pagan faith. Our author also remarks* that the natural 
antipathy of the spendthrift towards the saving man* arising 
from the envy with which he regards him* must have operated 
in the same direction. That all these causes have contributed 
materially to produce the prevailing notions against usury, there 
can be no doubt. But we think he has, contrary to the usual 
accuracy of his analysis* overlooked one of the most powerful* 
—^we mean, the feeling excited against a rich man* as the lender 
must always be compared with the borrower,—and in favour of a 
poor one, by the very circumstance of the former making the latter 
pay for help, according to his necessities, and reaping a profit 
wkliout any labour or even trouble of his own. It is true, that 
many other classes are exactly in the same situation, as far as the 
circumst.'incc of gaining by another’s working goes; but in no case 
does the contest between distress and avarice, or let us only say, a 
calculating and money-getting spirit, so frequently become .*ippa- 
rent; and besides, other lenders, as land-owners, have always form¬ 
ed such a powerful body, that no universal prejudice could easi¬ 
ly take root against Uiem. Nor is it any answer to this view of 
the subject, to say, that a person in no distressed state may bor¬ 
row, upon a calculation of gain, from anotlier, upon the whole 
no richer tbUi himself; for the prejudice in question took its 
rise, when almost all loans were from the rich to the poor* to 
relieve their, distresses ; and the prevalence of hard bargaibs* 
driven under such circumstances* obtained for the-dealers in 
money a bad name that they never yet have lost. Perhaps the 
way in which religious bigotry has chiefly influenced- the repu- 
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tation of this class of men, in modern times, lias been frona 
the circum'-t'incc of the money-trade bein^ principally in the 
bands of tlicJews; alihouijh, nnclonbtidly, this mnnopf'ly has 
been secured to them, as it was orijrinally acquired, by die pre¬ 
valence of the pnjudices themselves. But the naluraJ question 
is. How the laws against iisurv, that is, ih^' resrrainlsii upon die 
terms of money bar*:jniu-, can be jusliiiid ? VVe shall short¬ 
ly advert to the reasons winch have been adduced with this 
view. 

The^/Tr.';/reason given for the interference, is the prevention 
of pHuligility. It is well observed by Mr lientham, in the 
outset of this part of his argument, that although the prevent¬ 
ing men from injuring one another, is a most legitimate object 
of die lawgiver, it may well be doubted, whether he is as much 
called upon to interpose bctw'cen a man and himself, sup¬ 
posing the person so meant to be protected has attained the 
vears of discretion. If this is a good work at all, he thinks at 
least it is a w-ork of supererogation. But, in truth, such is not 
the real operation of the restraints under consideration. Why 
should a man, because he is prodigal, be also insane ? And 
vet no one of sound mind would think of giving six per cent, 
ior the use of money, how pressing soever Ids wants, if he 
could get it for five. Again—Can a man, however prodigal, 
be prevented from selling all lie can get rid of by sale, and 
pledging all that w-on't sell? Those who have security of any 
kind to offer the lender, are not protected by the law; for 
’he lender never makes his bargain upon a view of the bor¬ 
rower's character and habits, but of his security—so that the 
law is not likely to prevent him in cases where he was disposed 
TO lend; and the prodigality of the borrower, whose property 
is mortgaged, may be an inducement, in itself, to such as look 
towards obtaining possession of it. If, on the other hand, the 
spendthrift has no security to offer, how is he more likely to 
get iii mey at^a high than at a low rate ? A friend is the only 
person likely to accommodate him. and ho won't take more than 
tlie ordinary rate. Prodigals, in truth, are not the persons who 
borrow large sums at exorbitant interest;—they much more fre- 
c|ucntly borrow moderate sums, at the usual rate, in various 
qiiartclN and when they can find a lender disposed to specu¬ 
late, and obtain a compensation for the great ri^k of trusting 
them in the high profits ot the iran-a' lion, such an one will also 
neglect the prohibitions of the Usury Laws, and make the 
poor man pay so much more tor the additional ri^k they make 
him run. But it is decisive of this argument, that the most 
VOL. XXVll. NO. 54. Z 
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certain road to rain for all prodigals, is to obtain goods upon 
oredit, as long as their credit lasts; and that no law interferes 
with thisy'-'Unless, indeed, we have recourse to the interdiotion 
of the Roman iurisprndence. Mr Bentham clearly shows,- that 
tradesmen make raw customers pay a great deu more than 
money'lenders would do; and he asks, where is the sense of 
stopping the expenditure of the prodigal at the faucet, while 
there are so many ways of letting it out at the bunghole ? 

The protection of indigence tbrms another reason urged in 
'behalf of these restraints. jBut it is plain, that no one rate of 
' interest can be adapted to ereiy mim’s situation. To some k 
may be profitable to borrow, though they should pay ten per 
cent., while others may find nxper cent, too high, compared 
'%rith the gain they can derive. Tne Usury Laws, however, fix 
^e amount o£ the intermt, and consequently determine one 
standard of ex^epcy for all. How does this arrangement oper* 
ite>»not in protecting, but in crushing the indigent whose pro- 
tectimi forms its pretext f' No man will of himself give a farming 
more for money than the lowest at which any one will lend it; 
bnt he may be in such a situation that nobody will lend him 
-that of which he stands in the greatest need, except he pays 
higher than the general average rate adopted by the law. To 
.fpve more than Uiis puaei/mm, would be for his advanta^;— 
]t would be profitiAile to him, otherwise be would not desire to 
'borrow on such terms. The law 'says, he shall not benefit 
'himself, perhaps save himself, giving 'what by the suppo¬ 
sition he is able to ^ve—and this, says our author, out of pru- 
'dence and lovingkindneBs towards the poor man ! * There 

-smy,* he adds, *De worse cruelty;, but can there be greater non^ 
'sense ? ' It is evident, that if the protection of indigence wera 
"really the olgect of these laws, th^ stop short of their mark.; 
'-kp-they prevent a poor man, no doubt, from borrowing at a hi^h 
'rate; but they take no means of compelling the rich to lend him 
at a towmr rate. ^ 

A third reason alleged, is the protection of simplicity. Now^ 
"it is plain, that nothing short of the utmost simplicity can ever 
"^nce a man to make so improvident a bargain,, as the giving 
>liiOfe than he knows, or may easily learn to be necessary, for 
■thu use of money. There is nothing so easily ascertained as the 
rate a%«nterest It does not vaiy frosujday to day, like 
prices of g^s; and, when it shifts, it is only in a very small 
IMopoition.. Moreover, it is the same all over the commanily. 
•A mple nuin, or a man without bang verr simple, may m 
idieMved in other baraains; but here the legislator aoes not, in¬ 
deed he eannot, render the least assistance. If a person nitwa- 
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rily pajrs too dear for goods or land, a case of daily occurrepce* 
he must stand by his bargain, how speedily soever he may be 
undeceived ; and indeed, here the law could not, in all cases, 
aid the unwary purchaser, however carefully contrived for his as¬ 
sistance, because the seller having pocketed the pricey may have 
decamped with it, or spent it. But in the cue of loans, the un¬ 
wary borrower, whom the legislator pretends to assist, has al¬ 
ways the security in his own hands; and if he has been realljr 
overreached, there is no possible diificulty in obtaining redresfc 
Mor should it be forgotten, that if we arc to suppose ue case 
persons so simple as to stand in need of protection in their mo¬ 
ney bargains, the same defect of prudence or sagacity exposes 
them to fully as great danger iu all their other transactions* 
Nay, they may be overreached in the demand of the rate of in¬ 
terest fix'ed by law; for the market rate may, and often does 
fall much below the legal mtixirnwHf —not to mention the injury a 
person of weak judgment may do himself, by borrowing even at 
the lowest market rate, and injudicii ^sly empliiying the sums so 
obtained. Yet in these cases no lawgiver ever dreamt of afford¬ 
ing protection to simplicity ; and indeed the attempt would be 
obviously hopeless. 

It is urged as a fourth reason in favour of these restraints, 
that a free access to the money market tends to encourage pro¬ 
jectors. Dr Smith has greatly contributed to the prevalence of 
this notion. He classes projectors with prodigals; stigmatizes 
both as persons likely to waste the capital of the community ; 
and approves of the imsdmmiy from its tendency to keep a por¬ 
tion of that capital out of their hands. In no port of Mr Ben- 
tham’s tract is he more conspicuously successful, than in hia ela- 
lixwate refutation of this dogma, and his exposition of the pre- 
judicfs upon which it is founded. Tlie restraint, as he justly 
remarks, professing to fall upon rush, imprudent, useless 8cbem<^ 
ers, does in fact fall upon such persons as, in the * pursuit of 

* wealth, or *even of any otlier object, endeavour, by the as- 

* sistaiice of wealth, to strike into any channel of invention. It 

* falls upon all such persons as, in the cultivation of any of those 

* arts which have been by way of eminence termed direct 

* their endeavours to any of those departments in which their 

* utility shines^ost conspicuous and indubitable; upon all such 

* persons as, m the line of any of their pursuits, aim at any 

* thing that can be called improvement \ whether it consist in the 

* pro&ction of any new article adapted to man’s use, or in the 

* mdiorating the quality, or diminishing the expense, of any dL 

* those whicn are already known to us. It falls, in short, upon 
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every application of the human * powers, in which ingenuity 
* atauds in need of wealth for its assistant. ' 

It is indeed manifest, that, in this view, the Usury Laws arc 
absurd, unless it be possible to distinguish, before trial, good 
from bad, that is, successful from losing projects;—in which case, 
the law ought to fix a maximum for the loans to the one, and 
leave the other free access to the market,—which is plainly im> 
possible. Those who are too prudent to risk their money upon 
an unproniifaiag scheme, will risk it upon no scheme at all, but 
will lend only to established concerns. The temptation of higher 
pro6t than usual is absolutely necessary, to prevail upon capi¬ 
talists to embark in new trades. The Usury Laws prevent, 
liieteforc, any capital from Bnding its way into those channels 
by way of loan, and directly discoura^ projects, that is, inven¬ 
tion and improvement in all the arts of life; for without discour¬ 
aging the useful and the good, they cannot discourage the wild 
and the bad. iMiall we then say, that the danger to the capital of 
tbe community, from a failure of certain schemes, is so alarming 
as to justify us in putting down all manner of schemes, as far air 
bes in our power i Let it only be remembered, that every thing 
valuable in civilized life is the fruit of schemes j that all we enjoy 
above the lot of savagea, comes from arts that were once mere 
projects; and we shall not be disposed to condemn, in one sweep¬ 
ing sentence, every innovation. This is in truth to denounce, as 
rash and ill grounded,- (we use the author’s forcible illustration), 
all those projects by which our species has been-successively ad¬ 
vanced, from feeding upon acorns, and covering themselves with 
raw hides, to the state in which it at present stands. Whatever 
(as he says) is now the routine of trade, was, at its commencement; 
project { whatever is now establishment^ was at one time innova¬ 
tion. —And why such fears, after all, of our being impoverished 
^ failing schemes ? Long before the existence of the Usury 
uiws, the prosperity of our race was running on in an accelcv 
rating course;—long before the statutes in this country, its 
vreakh and general improvement was rapidly and constantly ad- 
vanting. There were every now and then failures, and indivi¬ 
dual losses in consequence; vtill their proportion to the bulk of 
taboessful projects was trifling}, and no one can maintain, tliat,. 
since the restrqjpts were imposed, the proportigp has diminish¬ 
ed. Were the law silent on this head, money would still be 
lent to projectors-, by those most deeply interested in the pru- 
dent'dispoeal of it. We may safely trust their discretion for its 
being out of desperate risks. No one, indeed, has ridU 
the over anxie^ of such regulations- as pretend to save 
aoo’s capital- from injudidoua application, more happily than- 
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Dr Smith himself. It is the great text, of which his immortal 
work is the illastration, almost in all its pages; and in no pas¬ 
sage is he more severe, than where he reprobates the intermed¬ 
dling of Governn)ent to prevent private imprudence. After re¬ 
marking, that the number of prudent and successful undertak¬ 
ings is everywhere much greater dian that of injudicious and 
unsuccessful ones ; lie administers the following memorable cor¬ 
rection to rulers for their love of meddling, and we may ob¬ 
serve, that it is quite as well merited by the promoters of the 
Usury Laws, as by any other class of legislators. “ It is • the 
“ highest impertinence and presumption therefore in kings and 
“ ministerswtr Me eemomy of pritate peo~ 

yj/f, and to restrain their expense, either by sumptuary laws* 
“ or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. TTiey 

are themselves always, and without exception, the greatest 
*' spendthrifts in the society. Let them look well idter their own 
*' expense, and they may safely trust private people with thdr|. 
“ If their own extravagance does not ruin the State, that of 
“ their subjects never will. ” 

To those who love reason, the arguments of this illustrious 
writer may sulFicc for removing ail fears arising from the prodi¬ 
gality of individuals in wasting the national wealth j and those 
who prefer allowing the authority of great names to weighing 
their counsels, will require nothing more to make them reject* 
with contempt, all interference^ on the part of lawyers, with 
the prudential regulation of private affairs. Yet, the applica¬ 
tion of this conclusion, in which way soever we may reach it, to 
ordinary prodigality, is by no means more striking than to the 
squandering of projectors. Indeed we believe no one can read 
the following admirable and conclusK'e reflexions of Mr Ben- 
tham, witliout being persuaded, that the fear of schemers is 
still more chimerical than that of less ingenious spendthrifts. 

' How.ever presumptuous and impertinent it may be for the Sove¬ 
reign to attempt in any way to check by legal restraints the prodiga¬ 
lity of incUviduals } to attempt to check their i6ad managewunt by such 
restraints, seems abundantly more so. To err in the way of prodi¬ 
gality is the lot, though, as you well observe, not of many men, in 
comparison of the whole mass of mankind, yet at least of any man: 
the stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to be found in every alehonae, 
and under every hedge. But even to err in the way of projecting is 
the lot only of the privileged few. Prodigality, though not so com¬ 
mon as to make any very material drain from the general mass of 
wealth, is however too common to be regarded as a mark of distinc¬ 
tion or as a singularity. But the stepping aude from any of fhp 

P health of Nations, B. II. Chap. .S. 
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beaten paths of traffic, is regarded as a singularity! as serving to dis- 
tingutsh a man from other men. Even where it requires no genius, 
no peculiarity of talent, as where it consists in nothing more than the 
finding out a new market to buy or sell in, it requires however at 
least a degree of courage, which is not to be found iu the common 
herd of men. What shall we say of it* where, in addition to the 
▼algar quality of courage, it requires the rare endowment of genius, 
as in the instance of all those successive enterprises by which arts 
and manufactures have been brought from their original nothing to 
iheir present splendour ? Th^nk how small a part of the community 
these must make, in comparison of the race of prodigals; of that 
^ery race, which, were it only on account of the smallness of its 
number, would appear too inconsiderable to you to deserve atten¬ 
tion. Yet prodigality is essentially and necessarily hurtful, as far 
as it goes, to the opulence of the State: projecting, only by acci¬ 
dent. Every prodigal, without exception, impairs, by the very sup- 
|)Osition impairs, if he does not annihilate, his fortune. But it cer¬ 
tainly is not every projector that impairs his: it is not every piojec- 
tor that would have done so, had there been none of those wise laws 
to hinder him; for the fabric of national opulence—that fabric of 
which you proclaim, with so generous an exultation, the continual 
increase—that fabric, in every apartment of which, innumerable as 
they are, it required the reprobated hand of a projector to lay the 
first stone, has required some hands at least to be employed, and 
isuccessfully employed. When, in comparison of the number of pro¬ 
digals, which is ton inconsiderable to deserve notice, the nuntber of 
projectors of all kinds is so much more inconsideyablc—and when 
from this inconsiderable number, must be deducted, the not incon- 
aderable proportion of successful pr(}jectors-^and from this remain¬ 
der again, all those who can carry on their projects without need of 
borrowing—think whether it be possible, that this last remainder 
could afibrd a multitude, the reducing of which would be an object, 
deserving the int^position of Government by its magnitude, even 
taking for granted that it were an object proper in its nature? 

* If it be still a question, whether it worth while fox Govern¬ 
ment, by its reason^ to attempt to control the conduct of men visi¬ 
bly and undeniably under the dominion of passion^ and r.cting under 
that dominion, contrary to the dictates of their own reason—in short, 
to effect what is acknowledged to be their better judgment, against 
what every body, even themselves, would acknowledge to be their 
worse; is it endurablq Chat the legislator should, by violence, sub¬ 
stitute his own pretended reason, the result of a momentary and 
scornful glance, offspring of wantonness and arrogance, much 
rather than of social anxiety and study, in the place of the humble 
reason of individuals, binding itself down with' all its force to that 
'Hirf object which he pretends to have in view ?—Nor let it be for¬ 
gotten, that, on the side of the individual in this strange competition, 
mere is the most perfect and minute knowledge ind information. 
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which interest, the whole interest of a man’s reputation and fortune^ ^ 
can ensure: on the side of the legislator,-the most perfect ignorance. 
All that he knows, all that he can know, is, that the enterprise is a 
jirojtct^ which, merely because it is susceptible of that obnoxious 
name, he looks upon as a sort of cock, for him, in childish wanton¬ 
ness, to shie at. Shall the blind lead the blind i —is a question that 
has been put of old to indicate the height of folly; but what then 
shall we say of him who, being necessarily blind, insists on leading, 
in paths he never trod in, those who can see i * p. 159—-165. 

We cannot resist adorning our pages with another most 
striking passage, relative to the progress of improvement, and 
illustrative of the same point,—the vain fears entertained of 
pi’ojc'ctors. 

* The career of art, the great road which receives the footsteps 
of projectors, may be considered as a vast, and perhaps unbounded, 
plain, bestrewed with gulpbs, vuch as Curtius was swallow^ up in.' 
£ach requires an human victim to fall into it ere it can close; but 
when it once closes, it closes to open no more, and so much of the 
path is safe to those who follow* If the want of perfect information 
of former miscarriages renders the reality of human life less happy 
than this picture, still the similitude must be acknowledged^ and wc 
see at once the only plain and efiectual method for bringing that si¬ 
militude still nearer and nearer to perfection ; 1 mean, the framing 
the history of the projects of time past, and (what may be execut¬ 
ed in much greater perfection, were but a Bnger held up by the hand 
of Government) the making provision for recording, and collecting, 
and publishing as they are brought forth, the race of tliosewith 
which the womb of futurity is still pregnant. 3ut to pursue this 
idea, the execution of whi^ is not within my competence, would 
lead me too far from the purpose. 

* Comfortable it is to reflect, that this state of continually im¬ 
proving security, is the natural state not only of the road to opu¬ 
lence, but of every other track of human life. In the war which 
industry and ingenuity maintain with fortune, past ages of ignorance 
and barbarism form the forlorn hope, which has been detached in 
advance, and made a sacrifice of for the sake of future. The golden 
age, it is but^oo true, is not the lot of the generation in which we 
Itve: but, if it is to be found in any part of the track marked out 
for human existence, it will be found, I trust, not in any part which 
is past, but in some part which is to come. 

* Is it worth adding, though it be undeniably true, that could it 
even be proved, by ever so uncontrovertible evidence, that, from 
the beginning of time to the present day, there never was a project 
that did not terminate in the ruin of its author ; not even from such 
a fact as this, could the legislator derive any sufficient warrant, so 
much as for wishing to see the spirit of projects in any degree re¬ 
pressed ?—The discouraging motto, Sic vos non vobis, may be mat« 
ter of serious consideration to the individual; but wJiat is it to the 
legislator i What general, let him attack widi ever so superior an 
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fumy, but knows that liundreds, or perhaps thousands* must perish 
at the first onset i Shall he, fur that consideration alone, lie inac¬ 
tive in his lines? Every man for him^ielf—but God” adds the 
proverb (and it might have added the general, and the legislator, 
and all other public servants) for us all. ” Those sacriheeH of 
individual to general welfare, which, on so many occasions, are 
made by third persons against men’s wills, shall the parties them¬ 
selves restrained from making, when they do it of their own 
choice? To tic men neck and heels, and throw them into the 
gulphs I have been speaking of, is altogether out of the question: 
but if at ever% gulph a Cnrtius stands mounted and canarisoned, 
ready to take ihe leap, is it for the legislator, in a fit of old-woman¬ 
ish tenderness, tq pull him away ? Laying even public interest out 
of the question, and considering nothing but the feelings of the in¬ 
dividuals immediately concerned, a legislator would scarcely do so, 
who knew the value of hope, ** the most precious gift of heaven. ” 
p. 169—177. 

We have now gone through all the reasons urged in defence 
of the Usury Laws, from their supposed virtues in checking 
fraud, oppression,, prodigality and projects ; and we are now to 
see what their real effects are, having observed how miserably 
they fail in producing the bencBis ascribed to their operation. 
Id other words, we have found that they produce none of the 
good which they pretend to have in view ; and we are now to 
tee the niischiefs which they create in all directions. 

The most obvious mischief, is the depriving many persons al¬ 
together of the loans which they stand in need of. A person 
having the means of supplying himself with nioney, and having 
also the utmost necessity, ia precluded from all chance of ob¬ 
taining it,' unless he has still fuwlier means of meeting his 
wants, by evading, at an additionai cost, the hiws in question#^ 
He may have security enough to induce a lender ti> accommo¬ 
date him for seven per cent., and means to pay that premium 
punctually. No one will lend him at five; the law says he 
abail not bornw at more than five; therdbre, unless the law be 
broken, he cannot burrow^ at all. Again, the leiftler will not 
run die risks which the law creates for seven per cent., and we 
arc supposing this to be as much as the borrower can give; 
therefore he cannot, in point of jaef^ borrow^ at all; and yet, 
but for the law, he could have relieved his wants with easa 
Now, it must be observed, that the class of persons of whom 
we are speaking,*' are exactly those who have the greatest (occa¬ 
sion for assistance, and the bc^t claims to it. Since, by the 
supposition, they cannot do without the loan, and are both able 
and willing to pav the extraordinary rate of interest. 

The next mischief is that which the ]aw inflicts upon thos^ 
^ve the means of givingi not only such an estraorUinaxy 
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rate of interest as the lenders, but for the restrictions, would 
be satisfied with, but somewhat more. These are not excluded 
altojreiher from the money market, like the class already meiH 
tioned,—but the terms of the bargain arc raised to them. Sup¬ 
pose they have pothing to sell, by which they can raise the mo¬ 
ney they want, then they must pay for the breach of the law# 
and this in two ways, both by giving a suflicient premium to 
xhe lender to make him run the extraordinary risk, and because 
the ill^ality of the trade keeps many dealers out of it, and# 
by narrowing the competition, raises the profits. In the course 
of the last twenty years, a great trade has been driven in annul* 
ties, which admirably illustrates the operation of these laws, 
this being a perfectly legal mode of evading them, and yet one 
attended with ruinous expense to the borrower. The law hai 
imposed a number of regulations upon such transactions, with 
the view of preventing them from becoming loo easy a means 
of evading the Usury laws. Those regulations increasing the 
risk of the lender, somewhat raise the price to the borrower. 
Then the nature of the transaction renders an insurance neces¬ 
sary upon the life of the borrower; and this is a large increase 
of price. Moreover, the number of lenders at usurious interest 
In the illegal w’ay, being narrowed by the competition, as all 
who are driven from this traffic do not ncce^sarily resort to the 
line of annuities, the market is, notwithstanding the legal me¬ 
thod of evasion, considerably narrowed. It has thus happen¬ 
ed, Uiat persons with excellent security, and who could easily 
have gotten loans at six and a half or seven per cent, but for 
the law, are obliged to pay eight or nine, besides the insurance, 
or from ten to twelve in all j and this, not to private money 
lenders, who exact much more, but to the great insurance com¬ 
panies, who have fallen upon this way of employing their su¬ 
perfluous capital, tempted by the double gains of lenders and 
insurers. We sf)cak from the authority of assertions repeated¬ 
ly made in Parliament last session, and uncontradicted, though 
many persobs connected with those companies, and with the 
borrowers, were present. No cases, it was alleged, had occur¬ 
red in late times, of those companies making the borrower pay 
less in all than ten percent., how good soever his security—{and 
the greatest families in tlie country were ailiulcd to)—unless in 
one instance, where the accidental circumstance of the borrow¬ 
er having a very large estate in houses, induced an office to give 
better terms, in consideration of having the insurances of that 
property. If such reputable lenders exacted such terms, we 
may be sure th^ many individuals req^uired far harder condi¬ 
tions ; and where a mode of efifecting the loan wholly unlawful 
|ras adopted^ the price paid must have been still much highea* 
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The case now vclateJ, furnishes a good illustration of the di¬ 
rect pressure upon the borrower, occasioned by the restraints, 
because, at any rate, the price of the insurance, which formed 
part of the expense, was entirely caused, by the course into which 
the necessity of evading the ITsury laws, drove the transaction. 
This premium was a per centage, beyond all question, levied by 
those laws. 

Suppose now, that the laws have prevented a man from bor¬ 
rowing at seven per cent, and that he has still goods which he 
can part with to raise the money. But for the law he might keep 
his goods ; and nothing c.nn prevent his selling them at an un¬ 
der price, according to his necessities. No one who has known 
any thing of sales made in distressed circinnstanccs, will think 
a loss of thirty per cent, very extraordinary in such cases. To 
such a loss as this, the most exorbitant usury bears no pnipor- 
iion; yet this is exactly the premium which the distressed man 
is compelled to pay for money, by the law which says he shall 
not borrow at the rate of five and a half. The pressure upon 
proprietors of real estates is still more severe. Suppose a man 
comes into possession of an estate worth two hundred a year, 
charged with a thousand pounds; and that the incumbrancer 
wishes to have his money rather than the legal interest, but 
would be satisfied with one or two per cent, above that rate;—at 
any rate, if he would not, some other certainly could be found 
to advance the money at that premium, upon the same security. 
Suppose too, that the time in question is such a season as the 
present, or the end of the American war, when land fell ns low 
as eighteen and even sixteen years purchase, and some kinds of 
real property, as villas, and houses, generally sold for a half, 
or even a quarter, of what they had cost before any money was 
expmded upon improvements. Such periods of general dis¬ 
tress, and consequent depreciation of property, may last more or 
kss according to circumstances. We may suppose a duration, 
Mr Bcntham thinks, in the American war, of seven years, be¬ 
cause property did not recover immediately on the "peace, any 
more than it sunk at the very beginning of the war. One per 
cent, for seven years, is worth less then seven per cent, the first 
year: But—take it as equal. The estate, which was worth six 
thousand pounds, or thirty years purchase, before the war, and 
was reckoned at ^his by the deviser, when he charged it with a 
diousand pounds, fetches now only twenty years purchase, or 
four thuu^d pounds; whereas bad it been kept till the period of 
depreciation expired, it would have again brought its original va¬ 
lue. Now, compare the devisee’s situation, says our author, at 
the end of the seven years under the Usury laws, with his sitna- 
tkm had he been left unfettered to make bu money bargain. In 
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the one case he sells fur four thousand, pays off one thousand; 
retains three thousand; which, with legal interest for seven 
years, makes a reversion of four thousand and fifty pounds. In 
the other case, he pays six per cent, upon the debt of a thou¬ 
sand pounds, that is, four hundred and twenty pounds, and 
receives fourteen hundred from the land; in other words, he 
has nine hundred and eighty pounds left, besides the six thou¬ 
sand pounds, for which be can sell his estate; that is, he has 
six thousand nine hundred and eighty pounds, instead of four 
thousand and fifty, or he loses exactly two thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and thirty pounds by the kindness of the Inw in protecting 
him from usurers. Thus, by preventing him from borrowing' 
at six per cent, the law has cost him more than he would have 
paid had he borrowed at ten per cent. Tliis estimate has been 
made upon the supposition of the depreciation lasting seven 
years, ihe period ot the American war. It happened that pro¬ 
perty did not tall in value till towards the end of the late war, 
fr >ni accidental circumstances, which wc fully explained in our 
fifty-second Number. How long the present state of things 
may continue, no one can now foretell; but it is manifest that 
the probability always is strongly in favour of the distress last¬ 
ing nearly as long as the war; that is, commencing a year or 
two after it begins, and continuing about ns long after ii ends. 
Had this hcvn the case in the late war, the above calculation 
would have given a result greatly more unfavourable to tlic re¬ 
strictions in question. 

The last mischief occasioned by the Usury laws, is, in our 
efrtimation, far more important than all the rest; the corruptive 
influence which they exerci^e upon the morals of the people, by 
the pains they take, and (as the author most justly observes) 
cannot but take, to give birth to treachery and ingratitude. In 
iliustration of this point, we can do no better than refer to his 
own concise and forcible statement. 

* To purchase a possibility of being enforced, the law neither 
has found, nor, what is very material, must it ever hf»pe to find, 
in this case, any other expedient, than that of hiring a man to 
break his engagement, and to crush the hand that has been reach¬ 
ed out to help him. In the case of informers in general, there has 
been no truth plighted, nor benefit received. In the case of real 
criminals invited by rewards to inform against accomplices, it is by 
such breach of faith that society is held together, as in other cases 
by the observance of it. In the case of real crimes, in proportion 
as their mischievousness is apparent, what cannot but be manifest 
eyen to the criminal, is, that it is by tlie adherence to his engage¬ 
ment that he would do an injury to society, and, that by the breach, 
pf s^ch engagement, instead of doing mischief he is doing good: 
In the case of usury this is wliat no man can know, and w|sat one 
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can scarcely think it possible for any man, who, in the character of 
the borrower, has been concerned in such a transaction, to ima¬ 
gine. He knew that, even in his own ju'Jgnient, the engagement 
was a beneficial one to himself, or he would not have entered into 
it: and nobody else but the lender is affected by it. ’ p. 60, Cl. 

It is very common with those who admit the mischievous ten¬ 
dency of the Usury laws, to question their efficacy in reducing 
the rate of interest; and Dr Smith has expressly denied that 
they ever can bring it below the lowest ordinary market rate, at 
the time of their enactment. Mr Bentham combats this opi¬ 
nion very ingeniously, and contends that, whatever circum¬ 
stances exist, to prevent the efficacy of those restrictions where 
they are intended to bring the premium below the lowest mar¬ 
ket rate, would exist in a degree nearly equal to prevent their 
efficacy in competition with a higher rate. 'I'lic doctrine of 
the law’s mecessary inefficacy, presupposes an actual combina¬ 
tion, or a tacit consent among all men to break ihe law, otherwise 
regulations might be contrived to prevent its evasion. The in¬ 
stance of France is given by Dr Smith, where an edict in 1766, 
lowering the legal rate from five to four per cent, was quite in¬ 
efficacious ; and Mr Hcntham adds the case of Russia, * where 
the legal rate is five and tlie lowest actual rate on good security 
^ight. But still he contends, that better means of enforcing 
the restraints might liavc another effect. Upon this branch of 
his subject, we do not find the same degree of fulness as on the 
other topics, ui\d shall therefore take the liberty of adding a few 
words upon the real effect produced in Ure money market. Wc 
take this to be, in every case, and at all times, in the direction 
contrary to the intent of the Legislature. It cannot be denied 
that a system of checks might be contrived, rendering cvasioi^ 
extremely difficult} but it does by no means follow from hence, 
that there is money lent below the natural rate of the market, 
and fur this obvious reason, that the law, how effectual soever 
to prevent the higher rate, never can compel persons to lend at 
the lower rate. Tlie utmost efficacy of the law therefore—its whole 
power, if perfect—can only extend to preventing money from 
being lent at all; unless wc suppose a class of persons who are 
compelled by peculiar circumstances to lend, and who mus4 
therefore, be content with the legal interest. But this class is 
80 very small as to have no perceptible effect on the general mar¬ 
ket. Now, the^reater the number of lenders who are thus kept 
out of the market, the higher the rate must be to those who 
succeed in evading the law ; therefore, as the perfection of the 
contrivances to prevent usury, could only end in preveuting all 


* These Letters^ as is well known^ were written at Critchoff, iiy 
f?kite Russia. 
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loans, so, V'hcn those contrivances fall short of perfection, aa 
they always do to a certain degree, they only raise the rate 
higher than it otherwise would be,~and this, independent of the 
premium which they render necessary from the increased risk^ 
merely by narrowing the competition of lenders^ We have al¬ 
ready illustrated the manner in which the Usury laws operate 
upon Annuity transactions; and still more, upon all prohibited 
methods of negotiating loans. At present, we may conclude 
from what has been said, that, as far as regards their efficacy, 
those laws must cither produce one or other two consequences ; 
—If wholly successful, they must prevent all bans; if partially suo- 
cessful they must raise the terms of the bargain to the borrower 
•^that is to say, they can by no possibility do any thing but 
counteract, in one way or another, the intent of the Legisla¬ 
ture who enacts them. 

*A consideration of the insufficiency of these restraints, natu¬ 
rally leads us to inquire, whether, in other particulars, the laws 
against Usury ore consistent with their avowed purposes ? 
and the most cursory reflection is sufficient to show, that they 
allow of transactions substantially usurious—and, indeed, that 
they cannot prevent these, without wholly putting a stop to the 
course of trade. Some of the most ordinary occurrences in 
commerce, are in their nature usury. Tlie'practice of drawing 
and redrawing, by which merchants are accommodated with 
money for a short time, at n certain commission over and above 
the five per cent., and then for as much longer, until they pay 
ten, twelve and more per cent, during the whole year, is only 
a more cumbrous and expensive method of borrow^ing above the 
legal rate of interest. I5ut, other well known iiiies of traffic, 
though apparently more remote from usury, arc not less closely 
connected with it:—Fawnbroking, Bottomry, and Jicspom/cfinaf 
w'ill immediately occur to the reader. Nay, insurance, in all its 
branches, and the purchase and sale of post-obits^ wMih all cases 
in which a^an is nlbw^cd to undertake an unlimited risk for an 
nnlimited premium, are in their principle usurious transactions* 
Of these, the most notorious is the traffic in annuities ; which, 
accordingly, has been found to be the easiest and safest mode of 
evading the Usury laws, although we have already shown how 
greatly it increases the rate of interest. 

Of the same nature with the Jaws wo have been considering, 
and founded upon errors of the same kind, are the barbarous 
penalties imposed upon all who assist suitors in courts of justice 
with the means of enforcing their rights, stipulating for a cer¬ 
tain premium. The law of England considers this as a crime, 
and denominates it maintenance: or, if the question affects real 
property, and the lender is rewarded with a ^^hare of the esttite 
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TecovereJ, chumperhj; and these names are almost as odious as 
the appellation of usurer,—in so much that there are cases in the 
books, of actions for slander, in which the terms of reproacRr 
were, the calling the plaintiff a champa tor. Tlie grievous ex¬ 
pense of law proceedings is one of the prime abuses in our sysi^ 
tern; and we shall, in the sequel of this article, have occasion to 
mention it again. But what can be said of a law, which at once 
renders the assertion of a man’s just rights extremely costly, and 
precludes him from the only means of defraying the cost) By 
the supposition that he is deprived of his rights, he is poor, and 
unable to pay the expense of obtaining justice. Yet we won’t 
allow him to get assistance, upon the only terms on which, in 
the vast majority of cases, such aid is to be had. The Usury 
laws, though originating in ancient prejudices, are of compara¬ 
tively modern date. The laws against maintenance and cham- 
periy are the growth of a barbarous age, and arose from the ap¬ 
prehension, that powerful men might purchase unju^^t claims, 
and overawe the judge by an array of force. That these laws 
were not the fit remedy for such an evil, seems obvious enough; 
but, at all events, nothing can be more ridiculous, than our per¬ 
sisting in their enforcement in an age when no suitor, however 
pow'erful, can hope to sway the balance of justice, at least in 
those tribunals to which the laws in question apply. Mr Ben- 
tham relates the following instance of their operating to the ruin 
of a person whose situation was, in one particular, uncommem— 
but, in all that bears upon the question, the situation of every 
needy suitor. 

< A gentleman of my acquaintance had succeeded, during his 
minority, to an estate of about 3000/. a year: I won’t say where. ^ 
His guardian, concealing from him the value of the estate, which 
circumstances rendered it easy for him to do, got a conveyance of 
it from him, during his nonage, for a trifle. Immediately upon the 
ward’s coming of age, the guardian, keeping him ^ill in darkness, 
found means to get the conveyance confirmed. Some, years after¬ 
wards, the ward discovered the value of the inheritance he had 
been throwing away. Private representations proving, as it may be 
imagined, ineffectual, he applied to a court of equity. The suit 
was in some forwardness: the opinion of the ablest counsel highly 
encouraging: but money there remained none. We all know but 
too well, ttet, in^pite of the unimpeachable integrity of the Bench, 
that branch of justice, which is particularly dignified with the name 
of Equity, is only for those who can afford to throw away one for¬ 
tune for the chance of recovering another. Two persons, however, 
were found, who, between them, were content to defray the expense 
of the ticket for this lottery, on condition of receiving half the prize. 
The prospect now became encouraging : when unfortunately one of 
the adventurers, in exploring the recesses of the bottomless pit, hap* 
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pened to dig up one of the old statutes against Champerty* Thig 
blew up the whole prfject: howvcr the defcnJanCi uniferstanding 
that, somehow or other, his anragonist had found support, had 
thought ht in the mean time to propose terms, which the plaintiff, 
after his sii, port had thus dropped from under him, was very glad 
to close wiih. He received, I think it was, 3000/,; and for that 
he gave up the estate, which was worth about as much yearly, to¬ 
gether with The rears, winch were worth about as much as the 
estate.' p. 110-121. 

We have now stated the whole argument against the Usury 
laws^ cud iL applies to every similar contrivance, in what no¬ 
tions soever founded, or by whatever checks supported, for pro¬ 
tecting men’s interests in spite of themselves, and controlling 
them in the management of their private business, for the pur- 
ptisc of making that busintvs prosper, w’hether they will'or no. 
There is nothing more coiiciusive in the whole range of political 
science, we mient saj i otning in any science, except the mathe¬ 
matics. C-in dure arise, then, it maybe asked, any question as 
to the propriety rtpe.ding those barbarous laws ? Is not the 
bare propositi n \ f ii respecting it ridiculous ? *We shall 

shortly sL*ire the reasons which convince us, that such a mea¬ 
sure would, at this pantcular crisis, be imprudent; and these 
are to be found in an altcuiive consideration of the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of the times. 

It cannot be denied, that the l\ury law", wliich, we have 
seen, always produce very bad effects in ordinary timc«, and 
still worse consc(iuencts in periods of publick distress, have in 
on unprcccdenteil degree augmented the crnbarrassincnfs of the 
pr(’*^enl day. Many persons, in every line of employment, have 
felt the necessity ol'a temporary accoinmodalion, to enable them 
to got over the great prcj-sure of the moment. All property be¬ 
ing depreciated, no money could be raised by sales, without aii 
enormous loss. Loans were the only possible means of avoid¬ 
ing cerlain ruin. I'he demand for money being thus augment¬ 
ed greatly and suddenly, and at the end of a war which had de¬ 
stroyed capital to an unprecedented amount in every way, the 
natural rate of interest was sure to be raised very considerably. 
The restraints, imposed by the law, rendered borrowing impos- 
Mble to many; and to others, raised the terms of the bargain in 
a most destructive degree. Hence some have Lcen irretrievably 
ruined, and others have paid an exorbitant price for tlicir safe¬ 
ty. Hnd no such absurd laws existed, all who had property to 
offer in security, that is, all whom it was for the benefit of the 
community to assist, miglit have obtai;'ed the aid required at a 
fair and moderate premium, 'rtu evils occasioned by these 
laws, therefore, are abundantly manifest. Yet it by no means 
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Ibllows, that iheif repeal, during the Tprnture 6f the calamity^ 
would be upon the whole beneficial. One class of persons might 
be assisted ; but another, and probably a much larger clas^^^ 
would be thrown into great embarrassments. All persons now 
owing mone}', especially such as have borrowed upon mortgage, 
would inevitably have their creditors coming up«m them for 
payment, that a new bargain might be made on better terms for 
the landlord. It would not always happen, that the same mo¬ 
ney would be lent again to the same person; and any change in 
such delicate circumstances, would beget inquiry and suspicion, 
and a consequent injury to credit, at a moment when so many 
persons are in a totiering condition. A mortgagee, who is now 
content with the security he had before taken, if he had to re¬ 
new his bargain, might consider the depreciation of the pro¬ 
perty, and lend to another. It is for the interest of the commu¬ 
nity, in the present critical circumstances of the country, that as 
little charge, as little concussion to credit as possible, should be 
given. In ordinary times, the^c, and far greater risks, may 
safely be encounter^. At present, the smallest movement may 
reach further than it is easy to calculate, or pleasant to conjec¬ 
ture. Besides, we confess, we feel an objection of a genera! 
nature, to legislating in a moment of ditiicully. The Usury 
laws ought long ago to have been repealed ; but, to undertake 
the risk under the pretence of an extraordinary emergency, is 
contrary to the sound discretion which should preside over all 
changes, even the most obvious, in the existing lav/s of the 
country. The work, when so performed, is not sot about cool¬ 
ly and deliberately. Dangers arc overlooked on cither side, 
and omissions made, which both produce mischief and alienate 
the confidence of the community in the operation. The con-^ 
sequence is, that the stibility of the improvement is pul in jeo¬ 
pardy, and an obstacle is created to carrying tliroiigh all re¬ 
forms which may afterwards he attempted. For these reasons, 
we conceive that the views were perfecily sound which induced 
Parliament, last i^essiun, to defer for some time the revision of 
ihe laws in queslion. 

Together with the Letters upon Usury, Mr Benthani has 
reprinted, in the volume before us, the Protest against Law 
Taxes; a work which, for closeness of reasoning, has not per¬ 
haps been equalled, and, for excellence of sule, has certainly 
never been surpassed. It is not the object of tlie present arti¬ 
cle to analyze this masterly performance; but, after n few^ re¬ 
marks, we shall content ourselves with giving a specimen of 
two of its singular beauties. 

The grievous expense of law proceedings has long been a 
theme of complaint among the vulgar; but they who are the 
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best fl(*(}uainte(] with the profession of the law, are best &ble to 
say (as they must if they speak the truth), that none of the 
cuinpiaints ever made upon this trite subject arc in the least 
degree exaggerated. That a poor man cannot obtain justice, 
is quite obvious,—at least that he cannot obtain it unless he 
finds some one to lend him the money without security, which 
is next to impossible; or to lend it him for a share of the pro¬ 
perty at stake, which the law prohibits. But it is said that the 
poor may sue in formd pmipcris. To what does this privilege 
amount ? First, it extends to those only who are not worth a- 
bove five pounds besides their wearing apparel; whereas a 
man may be worth much more, and yet be a great diial too 
poor to support a suit in Chancery. l3iit next, suppose he is^ 
of the class of mere paupers,—he obtains an exemption from 
tlie costs of stamps, and Counsel’s fees, and Court fees;—and 
we shall suppose that his Counsel exerts himself to the ut¬ 
most,—that no time is lost by his special Pleader’s slowness, 
or his Coiinscl’s laying aside lu& case, to make way for others up¬ 
on wliieh his opinion is recjiiestcd with pcailiar dnpaich. What 
chance has he of an active and industrions attorney, to servO 
this poor client, while he has rich ones on his hands, as he must 
have, if he is an able practitioner, and a man who will let no 
opportunity escape him ? But this is not all. Who is to pay 
fur his witnesses ? Who is to advance him money for this 
most necessary expense, when it is known that he may gain 
his cause, and yet not have enough to pay it ? This leads us 
to the much more grievous case of a man prevailing, and yet 
being nothing the better, nay actually being a loser by his con¬ 
test. Nothing is more certain than that the recovery of a small 
debt, or the successful resistance of a small demand, is more 
costly than ac(]uiescing in positive injustice. 11^ for example, 
a person is called upon by one he never before saw or heard of, 
to pay fifteen or twenty pounds, and refuses, and suffers an 
fiction to be,brought against him; and if he gains, as it is ter 
be presumed he will under such circumstances, he will, in all 
probability, lose more upon the whole than he would have done 
had heat once paid the sum unjustly demanded. No doubt; he 
gains with costs; but the actual costs always considerably ex¬ 
ceed the costs allowed; and, in the case of small sums, the 
excess is greater than the sum in dispute. We think it enough 
fit present merely to broach this subject* It forms one of the 
most intolerable of all the abuses known in the law,—and no re¬ 
form could be more wholesome, than one directed to remedy 
it. The share which the Government bears of the blame, does 
not come under the tiead of extra costs, as all stamps are al« 
VOL. XXYIJ. NO. 54, A a 
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lowed in taxing; but those imposts arc not the less objection¬ 
able upon other grounds- They are, nevertheless, favourites 
with weak rulers, and flatter some ridiculous popular prejudi¬ 
ces. Since the publication of Mr Ilcntham’s work, no one 
has ever pretended to doubt their iniquity and gross impolicy* 
Mr Rose one day, in Mr Pitt’s presence, took the author aside, 
and informed him that they had read the pamphlet—that its rea¬ 
soning was unanswerable—and that it was resolved there should 
be no more such taxes. Yet Budget after Budget has since 
been formed, in which those duties have made a part; and 
Mr Pitt himself was found to patronize them upon his return to 
office in 1804’.~We shall now close this article with a few ex¬ 
tracts from the Protest, not with the intention of superseding 
the perusal of the whole work^ but in order to invite the reader 
to enjoy so high a treat, by giving him a foretaste of it. 

Alter observing that these taxes fall either on such as have 
something to pay withal, or such as have nothing, lie proceeds to 
show that, to the former they arc more grievous than any other 
tax whatever—to the latter, a denial of justice. The following 
is the first demonstration. 

* Taxes on consumption cannot fall but wbore there is some fund 
to pay them: of poll taxes, and taxes on unproductive property, 
the great imperfection is, that they may chance to bear where such 
ability may be wanting- Taxes upon law-proceedings fall upon a 
man just at the time wl>en the likelihood of his wanting that ability 
is at the utmost. When a man sees more or less of his property un¬ 
justly withholden from him, then is the time taken to call upon hina 
for an extraordinary contribution. When tlie back of the innocent 
has been worn raw by the yoke of the oppressor, then is the time 
which the appointed guardians of innocence have thus pitched upon 
for loading him with an extraordinary burthen. Most taxes arc, as 
all taxes ought to be, taxes upon aflluence: it is the characteristic 
property of this to be a tax upon dhtress. 

* A tax on bread, though a tax on consumption, would hardly be 
reckoned a good tax ; bread being reckoned in most countries where 
it is used, among the necessaries of life. A tax on bread, however, 
would not be near so bad a tax as one on law-proceedings: A man 
who pays to a tax on bread, may, indeed, by reason ol such pay* 
Tuent, be unable to get so much bread as he wants, but he. will aU 
wa}^s get some bread, and in proportion as he pays more and more 
to the tax, he w^l get more and morQr.br€ad. Of a tax upon justice, 
the effect may be, that after he has paid the tax, he may, without 
getting justice by the payment, lose bread by it: bread, the whole 
4 )uantity on which he depended for .the subbisfcnce of himself and 
his family for the season, may, as well as any thing else, be the very 
thing for which he is obliged to apply to justice. W ere a three pen- 
ny stamp to be put upon every three-penn) loaf, a man who had but. 
three pence to spend in bread, could no longer indeed get a three'* 
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penny loaf, but an obliging baker could cut him out tlie half of one. 
A tax justice admits of no such rctrencliment The most ob- 
liging stationer could not cut a man out half a iaiitni nor half a 
dcclaratioji. Half justice, where it is to be had, is bettor than no 
justice : but without buying the wdiole weight of paper, there is no 
getting a grain of justice. 

* A tax on necessaries is a tax on this nr that article, of the com¬ 
modities which happen to he numbered among necessaries ; a lax 
on justice is a tax on all necessaries put tugetlier. A tax on a ne¬ 
cessary of life can only lessen a man’s share of that particular sort of 
article : a tax on justice may deprive a man, and that ia any propor¬ 
tion, of nil sorts of necessaries. 

* Tins is not yet the worst. It is not only a burthen that cornea 
in the train of distress, but a burthen against which no provision can 
be made. 

‘ All other taxes may be either foreseen as to the lime, or nt any 
rate provided for, where general ability is not wanting : in the in¬ 
stance of this tax, it is impossible TO fuie'^ee the inomcM-t of exac¬ 
tion, it is equally impossible to provide a fund ft)r it. A tax to be 
paid upon the* loss of a hu^band, or of a father nn uhoso industry 
the family depended,—a tax upon those who have Milfered by fire or 
inundation, w^ould seem hard, and 1 know not that in fact any 
such nukdes of taxation have ever been made choice of: b\it a tax 
on law-proceedijigs is harder than anv ot‘ the**e. Against all those 
nuNfortunes, provision may be made ; it ru tuullv made in different 
M^ays by insurance : and. were a tax added to them, pay so niuclt 
more, and yon might ensure yoursclt aijaiost the tax. Against the 
misfortune of being called upon to institute or defend one’s self a- 
gainst a suit at Jaw, tljcre neither is, nor can be, any (>ffice o/' 
suraiicr. ’ p. St —9. 

'J'lie lolhnving is part of the reasoning by which our author 
triumphantly refutes the vulgar argument, that such taxes oper¬ 
ate as a check to litigation. 

‘ They produce it on the part of the plainiiffl —Were proceeding* 
at law attended wdth n ' expense nor other inconvenience, till the suit 
were heard and at an end, a plaintiff who had no merits, could do a 
defendant maft no harm by suing him : he could give him no mo¬ 
tive for submiciing to an unfounded claioi : malice would have no 
weapons: oppression would have no instrument. When proceed¬ 
ings are attended with expense, the heavier that expense, the greater 
of course is the mischief which a man who has no merits is enabled 
to do ; the sharper the weapon thus pur into the hand of malice, the 
more coercive the instrument put into the hand of the oppressor- 

‘ They produce it on the part of the defendant. Were proceed¬ 
ings at law attended with no expense, a defendant who knew he 
had no merits, a defendant who was conscious that the demand up¬ 
on him was a just one, would be deprived of what Is in some cases 
his best cliance for eluding justice, in otheis the abs-dute certainty of 
ao doing : he would lose the strongest incentive he has to make the 
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attempt. A defendant who mt*ans not to do justice unless compellecJ, 
and who knows that the plaIntiflF cannot cnin|>el him without having 
advanced a certain sum ; such a defendant, if he thinks his adver^ 
sary cannot raise that sum, will persevere in refusal till a suit is 
commenced, and in litigation afterwards. 

‘ Whether they make the litigation, or whether they 6nd it ready 
made, they slmvv most favour to the side on which anti-conscientious 
litigation is most likely to be found. By attaching on the com¬ 
mencement of the suit, they bear hardest upon the plaintiff', or him 
who, if they would have suffered him, ivould have become plaintiff. 
In so doing they favour in the same degree the defendant, or him 
who, if the party conceiving liim'-elf injured, could have got si hear¬ 
ing, would have been culled upon to defend himself. But it is on 
the defendant’s side that anti-conscientious practice is most likely to 
be found. Setting expense out of the question, an evil of which 
these laws arc thus far the sole cause,—setting i)nt of the question ilie 
imperfections of the judicial system, and the hope of seeing evi¬ 
dence perish, or the guilty view of fabricating it,—a man will bnd no 
inoti\e for instituting a suit for an ordinary pecuniary demand, with- 
out believing himself to be in the right; for if he is in the wrong, 
disappointment, waste of lime, fruitless trouble, and so much ex- 
pense as is naturally unavoidable, arc by the bupposrtion what he 
knows must be his fate. Whereas, on the other hand, a man upon 
whom a demand of that kind is made, may, altlutugh he knows him¬ 
self to be in the wrong, find inducement enough to stand a suit from 
a thousand other consideraiions : from the liopc of a deficiency in 
point of evidence on the part of the plaiutitt—not to mention, as be¬ 
fore, the rare and criminal enterprize of fabricating evidence on his 
own part: from the hope of tiring the pluiniiff out, or taking advan¬ 
tage of casual incidents, such as the death of witnesses or parties: 
from the temporary difficulty or inconvenience of satisfying the de¬ 
mand, or (to conclude witli the case which the weakness of hiimalh 
nature renders by far the most frequent) from the mere unwilling¬ 
ness to satisfy it. 

* In a word, they give a partial advantage to conscious guilt, on 
whichever side it is found ; and that advantage is most partial to the 
defendant’s side, on which side consciousness of guiltj as we see, is 
most likely to be found. 

* Better, says a law maxim subscribed to by every body, better 
that ten criminals should escape, than one innocent person should 
suffer : and this in cases even of the deepest guilt. For ien^ some 
read a hundred^ some a ihoumnd* Whichever reading be the best, 
an expedient procedure, the effect of which were to cause ten in*, 
nocent persons to suffer for every ten guilty ones, would be acknow¬ 
ledged to be no very eligible ingredient in the system. Whac shall 
we say of an institution, which, for one culpable person whom it 
causes to suffer, involves in equal suffering perhaps ten blameless 
ones i * p. 29—94!. 
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Art, IV. IVesentlirhr Jictrorhfu*^^r7^ odcr Grschichfr dcs Kritgra 
Zxvischen den ()s7nanrn nnd l{ji:^sru in den Jnhrnt )7HH hm 
17' 4 V071 HlvSMi Achmf.d tFi'.NDf, am dem TiirkistJien 
vhirsrtzt nnd dinrh Anftirrl?of^eft cfliirdfrt xon Hfinkicii 
I'uiEDKicn VON Diez. liable ^ Berlin, 18J3. 


work is aliistorv of tlio war wliich took nlare between 
Russia and t!ie Ottoman I^)rie in tbe years i7()8—7l, • ri- 
^dnally written in I'lirkish by K*>mi AcluTitd Kfcndi. C-mIic- 
j‘ine has found a liost of wriu rs lo chmuicio her {^lories : But 
wc now Can enter the oncarr-pnunit of the viincjin.-iird, ami hear¬ 
ken to the MiiMihnau hiMoriai), dejjloriug and relating the dis- 
uirirons a)id.iiet. 

When the translation of a work ascribed to an Oriental au¬ 
thor, Mils i no the h.nids uf a Ftank unskilled in Oriental lore, 
>lo wlii( it class ot renders we confess that wo helonir), and who 
lias ru'iiiur drn^onusn mu’ moonwlice a.l bis elbow, his first wish 
IS to ^ali'ly hiui^eK lespeciiT'pj il" iUtlhcnticif\. M e arc apt to 
hi^ s:optic.d, and to entertain sll^|)Iciol^s^ that the vomh'able 
r.istern viviter, whiwo Hnfriiaoc we cannot comprehend, and to 
wic*se s n we whohy are siran^Ttr^^ rnay very |h)ssiljly be a 
(kind of Pii.itflui tiirhanned and bearded ii'r tiu* nonce*; 
nod wc examine ins [uxti ii-ions witii jealousy and caution. In 
this instance, we tliink, that llcsinr Aclimcd Eicndi is sufficient¬ 
ly avouched and identified by the res])cciablc writer whose nninc 
appeal's in ilie title-pa^e as the translator. Resnii t\r\ med 
X^fendi's hi>toiy hath been rendered into derinun Ity M. Von 
Dicz, who once held iiie honourable employmerii of envoy ex¬ 
traordinary aval pk nipulentiary of Ids Prussian Majesty at 
llie Court of Constantinopie; and lie is an Oriental scholar of 
ei)ri'‘idcr.iblc note on ilie Comment, aiul in \vlio>e skdl and 
lidcliry fuli Of>nfi(ierice in ly lic j>laecd.—True it is, that M. 
Veil Dicz hiQth iaiely been enjjf'i^ied in a litciarv controversy 
with M. von Ilarunjer, wlui is vcii known to imwt of our read- 


•tn's as the compinicn of Dr Ciarke, wiih wluini be parted in 
tbu.jxcon : And we rei:ret t<; add* liiat the warftre beiweeii Iv[. 
von Di!Z and M. von Hammer, hath been carried on finite 
• ;i la -fnicuie, ' and with a nio^t nn avilized and unchristian vi- 
rulenee, wbicli ill iicscemetii ^endemen and sfdiolars. '17 ms re¬ 
proach falleth heaviest on Ai von Dicz, who h'^tli attacked 
ihe moral character, as well as the literary reputation of his op¬ 
ponent, by accuciifij him of fraud, and forgery, and in.prsture: 
And these grievous charges liaving been investigated t)y M. Sil- 
vestre dc IS^:cy, he liatli declared iheni to be wholly uniouudcd. 
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The author, Uesmi Achmed Efendi, was a person of cele¬ 
brity in the annals of Turkish diplomacy. In tlie year 
Sultan Mustapbn the Third dcpuud him to Vienna as his em¬ 
bassador. It mnst be supposed that Zil Ullah was satisfied with 
the conduct of his representative; for, in the course of a few 
years afterwards (in iTO’Ji), he was despatched to lierlin on a si¬ 
milar misshui; and Rc^mi Achmed derives much distinclion from 
having been the first Ottoman embassador who ever visited the 
court of the king of Gharanthibcrk. It is by this full- toned appel¬ 
lation that llesini Achmed designates liratuh nhity^ or Prussia. 

About this time all ‘ Europe rang from side to side ’ with the 
fame <'.f Frederick's victories. The favourite title of the Otto¬ 
man JSullan is ‘ Hunkiar, ' or the Manslayer: And Mustapha, 
who had w.tnessod the astonishing success with which the Man- 
slayer of Gbarandaberk had resisted the united strcngtli of Aus¬ 
tria, and France, and Russia, and Sweden, easily discovered, that 
IVedi rick, his brother sovereign, could not possibly liave com¬ 
manded such a tide of good foUiine, but by tiie lielp of the no¬ 
ble science oi'astrology. He did not suppose, indeed, that Fritz 
liimsclf calculated the ‘ elections of the seventh house, * in winch, 

* if the Lord of the Ascendant be strong in e^ariuial and acci¬ 
dental dignities, and well a-pected of the fortunes, and more 
strong than the inimical planet which is significative of the 
enemy,'—then * the? cjucrenL will prevail and overcome;'— 
yet he had no doubt but that the invincible warrior acted con¬ 
stantly under the counsel of a board of riglu learned cleiks, 
well read in such useful studies. Resmi Achmed was there¬ 
fore furnished with private instiuctions to use all liis eloquence 
to induce the King of Prussia to cede three of his nn.-si .-kil- 
ful astrologers to Sultan Mus'tnpha. This s^ipient ines^age"^ 
was faithfullv delivered bv him to Frederick; and he wa^ in- 
formed ihnmgh the medium of his interpreter, that a definite 
answer would soon be given t(< his rc([uest. At the subsc([Uont 
audience, Frederick led the Turk to a windpw which command¬ 
ed the great square, thei' filled with soldiery. And at ihe same 
time that he pointed out his troops to tlie aaibatsatlor, he told 
him that his three advisers in war and peace, were Experience, 
Discipline and Kconoiiiy;—‘ these, and ilicse ahuic,' lie con¬ 
cluded, ‘ are my three chief astrologers ; 1 have no others:—And 
this is the secre% which 1 beg you to impart to our good friend 
the Sultan MusCaplia.' 

Oil his return from Pnivsia, lie wns appointed to the post of 
Ki-ighii liegb, which, as M. von Die/ infunus us is next iu 
rank to that of Oniiui V’zur According to rlu? ancient military 
ruixims of the < Hton'ifOi eiopire, the principal mdrnbi rs of the 
Turkish ministry arc bound to Ibllow the army in time of war: 
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'Our author was therefore present in the field during the whole 
of the Russian campaigns; and it was cbiefiy through his en¬ 
deavours that the negociations for peace were brought to a suc¬ 
cessful termination. 

It is not very long since Pope and Turk were eyed, in our 
part of the world, with awful apprehension. They were sung 
down, and prayed down. They were considered as two greedy 
raging lions, each on the point of breaking loose and devour- 
ng us all. Now, indeed, these fears have subsided. How it 
would have rejoiced the hearts of our forefathers, if they could 
have seen filthy Rome tleprivcd of her universal Bishop !— 
We, their unworthy children, have felt otherwise; it rejoiced 
us not when the Apocalyptic Babylon was purified of its iniqui¬ 
ties, and luimblcd into the second good city of the Empire- 
Wc have been glad to take hack the Pope of Rome in his 
chair, inf^tcad of the King of Rome in his cradle. And Whigs 
and Tories, Lords and Lommoners—we blush to say so—have 
vied, and vie with cacli other, in coquetting with the Old Scar¬ 
let Harlot, now that she hath happily been replaced in her ori¬ 
ginal seat, and allowed to return to all her abominations. With 
respect to the ‘ monster Mahomet, * and the * ravenous Ca¬ 
liphs, * and * their viperous olLpving the Turks," as they arc 
charitably called by the worthy parson of JSt Martin’s, by Lud- 
gate, London ; we have, and not without reason, unlearnt much 
of the angry terror with which we used to doom them to dam¬ 
nation and hell-fire. The followers of Islam have not only been 
our friends, but even our only friends in the time of need,—in 
^he time of the Continental system,—in the time of proscription 
and pcrsccniion, when there was net a Prince or a Potentate 
in Christendom, who would or could allow an Englishman to 
sliow his face in his dominions, John Bull was like a iSaxon 
outlaw ; he bore a wolf's head, and not a soul would house him. 
We recollect when the column in the Iled-book, which sets forth 
the * diplomatic agents abroad and at home, ’ presented such a 
dreary scrievi of iintcnauted blanks under the name of each fo¬ 
reign power, that it resembled a street at a watering-place when 
the season is over, and ‘ this house to let’ stares out at every 
window. Not a single exception was furnished except by the 
kindness of the Sultan of Constantinople, and the Soplii of 
Persia, who alone allowed our representatives to appear before 
their thrones, and, as far as we are concerned at least, made 
good their common title of ‘ Refuge of the World.' 

The Mahometans, as such, are now no longer the objects of 
aversion—their fanaticisni has cooled. On our parts we arc too 
lazy to hate them ;—wo liavc room enough for uncharitableness, 
yy^hout travelling beyond the four seas. The respectful fcar^ to 
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which their very name once gave rise, has subsided in the same 
degree: And the exaggerated opinions which once were held re¬ 
specting the power of the Turks, have yielded to opinions, perhaps 
equally unfounded, of their utter weakness and imbecility. None 
of their former revmes stamped them with such degradati<)n ns 
ihc luckless wars with the Czarirjn. 'I'he army of Mahomed 
ihe Fourth had been put to the rout; yet tlic green sanjak of 
the Prophet was planted at the very foot of the ranipans of 
Vienna, before it was surrendered into the hands of the (iei man 
Cmsar. But it is not generally known that the Ottomans them¬ 
selves lamented the waning brilliancy cf the ('rescent, at a lime 
when the Christians had hardly noticed that its radianej' was be¬ 
coming eclipsed—and that they have producer! wiiteis endow¬ 
ed with suflicient courage to raise their voices against the misruie 
of the Divan, and to point out the consequences ensuing to the 
empire. Such was Ghuradscheli Kodscha Begh, who Imd been 
pne of the ministers of Murad the X., and who, in ihv reign 
of his successor, composed a treatise ‘ on the causes oi the ilc- 
ray of the Ottoman Empire, and on the methods by which tin y 
are to be counteracted. ' Such also is Resmi Achrned Klendi. 
In this W'ork, which he coniposctl in retirement and disgrace, 
be has placed the abuses wliith prevail in the Turkish armie s, 
and the deplorable incapacity of the public functionaries in ge¬ 
neral, in the strongest light ; and he appears to have composed 
this iccordof national degradation, with the patriotic iiileniion 
of rousing the Faithful cm of their lethargic slumber. The 
style of the narrative is singularly original. The Ef’eudi has ail 
the charactcrihticks of half educated men. He displays much 
good sense and powder of observation, struggling with ignorance 
and absurdity. He writes with the dull leaden solidiiv of the 
Turk, occasionally enlivened by the sententious phruhcology of" 
the Arab, and the rarer w'isdom of the Western world, lie 
deals out his censures very unsparingly, but with cnimi.ess and 
^cdateness. Ilis anger never vents iuelf in any lone higher than 
phlcfrmatic irony. 

\Ve shall now give a few extracts from the Efcndl’s history. 

There were eight tokens cit mi^jortunc, bethinks, ironi wliirli 
ft was easy to prognoilicate tlu* ill success of the war. And he 
draws out his inventory ul bad omens with admirable mctiiod 
and formality— 

* These signs misfortune were, that such an expe¬ 

rienced Grand Vizier as ^L/c/tsin Zat/c was rcnioved Irijin office. 

‘ Seco7id/tjj That such an irregular man as IJamza Pucka was ap¬ 
pointed Vizier. 

* Thirdly^ That tlie army w^as placed under the command of such 
an upstart as Emin Pacha ; and lie was also so sickly, tliat hU lout 
btgan to swell on the day of his arrival at Adrianopic- 
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* FourihIt^^ I'liat orders wore iwucd for assembling an army of 
an hundred tliou^^and men, before any arrangements were made for 
sup[)lyin*^ them with provi>ions. 

* Fjfiliif/y That on ilie day M'hcn the troops marched out of Con- 
ctaiitino[dc curtain ignorant people, who pretended that it was not 
lawful to ailiy'.r an infi<lel to look on the holy standard, committed 
great cxces^es on the persons of many worthy and commiscrable 
Christian^, under tlie cloak of zeal; which disturbances were follow¬ 
ed by sev(T:d execulioiis. 

‘ That a madman, who could not distinguish between 

earti) and Jieaven, one Tahir Aga, was appointed coinraissary-ge- 
neral. 

‘ ScT-mihlij^ That our leaders, who had no intention of entering 
the enemy’s country, i’ancied tliat they would find many fortresses li> 
besiege, and llierrfitrc provided tliomselves with an extra train of 
fiJ'iy or sixty heavy battering cannon. And that the draught cattle 
were starved for want of fornge, aiul the artillery lost, 

* And, Ef^hthlij^ That the troops marched out to war when Saturn 
and Mars were in conjunction in the sign of Cancer, * 

llesini Achmed did well to reserve this direful conjunction 
for the ch.se of his gloomy omeus. And it is surely extraordi¬ 
nary, that the Sultan and the Divan should h ive iillowcd the 
war to begin under this constelKtion j for ail the wise are 
unanimous respecting its evil influence. Consult Albohazin 
Haly or Albuniascr, Zacl or Messahaln, .trid it will be found to 
bode noiiglit else but evil by ‘ hca and Liiul j ’ strife, dissension, 
and dcstiuclion. Miislapha was actuated by a well founded 
suspicion, whin 1 )g distrusted his owii astrologers- They ii.ust 
have been sliainelully neglectful of their duty. \A’e w'ould not 
v^ish to raise a grounoless ralunuiy ; but we enn scarcely help 
suspecting, that there w^as treachery amongst llie star-gazers, 
and that tlicy were biibcd hy the Russian cabinet to conceal the 
threatening aspect of the planets. 

Tlie ‘ Eight Signs of jMisloilune' are fdlow'cd by an ‘ Ap¬ 
pendix, ' in wliicli he sets forth the ‘ tince iiinin errors' of the 
government of the Sublhuc Rtu'te, ccuuiniiied by his ^Sublimity, 
or his ministers, in venlurin;, on ollcnsivc measures against the 
Russians. 

* In the JhH place. ^—(Tlesmi always likes order and regularity) 
—* Tiiere came a vapouring P' l.ti.der, one Poto.\ki^ at the head 
of about four hundred me-n, and wli*- placed himself under the 
protection of the Otumi. ' Ci ivvinment, lie was furnished W'ith 
several papers or pctitioiis, wiili gitat rid seals aflixed to them: 
And he made C('mpl.iiiits lo us, sa)ing—'Ihe Republic of Po¬ 
land has been long undin the pioteciion ot tlie Oitoman Sultan,* 
J 1 IS object was to iinpK-ic liie a^sl^tiMlce ol tins august protec¬ 
tor against the mvuMon t»i' the CV/ iina. 'I'he (Hioman arms 
Jiavc never prospeied, accoidmg to Risiui Aclimed's opinion, 

1 
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when they have protected ‘ such refugees,' and taken up their 
-quarrels; ‘ and this,' he says, ‘ we have learnt, and expe¬ 
rienced oft and oft.' Our readers may take it for granted* 
that Resmi shows much pertinent knowledge of Ottoman his¬ 
tory- And at the end of his bead-roll of examples, in which 
•the wars occ a.^ioned by the reception of Charles of Sweden in 
the year 1TJO are not forgotten, he laments, that, unmind¬ 
ful of the lessons to be derived from the history of former 
generations, that ‘ hateful Potoski was duly taken under pro¬ 
tection, ’ and maintained, with all his followers, at the public 
expense: so that, in the wliole, he cost tlic Imperial Treasury 
upwards of seven hundred purses ‘ of gold." 

'^rhe irrLOWfZ error in judgment, was the favour shown to the 
Tartar Khans, Selirn Ghirai and Maksud Gkiraiy who also 
contributed their a’-sistance in ‘ ruining and emptying the Im- 
* perial treasury, ^ 

The Mi?error, was the supineness with which the organi- 
aalion, or rather the disorganization of the army, was regard¬ 
ed. The defects of this unwieldy and unmanageable body* 
and the confusion which it presented in every part, are mi- 
Tiulely detailed by him. The troops w'crc literally poisoned by 
iheir proxisions. The bread which w^as served out to them, w'tis 
adulterated with sand, and claj', and meal made of mouldy bis¬ 
cuits, which had remained • forty years * in the ‘ store-houses ; ’ 
so that the Itjavcs which were made of this precious mixture, 
resembled * dry dirt.' The avarice of the Turkish purveyors 
led them to adulterate the flour in this manner. The Cirecks, 
ill audition to ihcir natural propensity to fraud, were actuated 
by hatred. Such arts wore not new amongst them. Ir will be 
recollected, that during the Crusades, they thinned the ranks 
of their un^veicomc visitors, by supplying them with breacT 
composed ol flour, mixed with lime. 

* Those w'ho Iiad nothing else to live on, * Resmi contimscs, ‘ eat 
tthis bread during five or six days, and they then bade farewell to 
the world, and stretched themselves out in fresh fr^'sh graves in 
tlie plain called Chanteppe. No one’ (Resmi alludes to the (irand 
Vizir and the Aga of the Janizaries) ‘ inquired after the fate of 
-these wretches: only the t Tsclioihachis, and the Oda Baschis, re¬ 
commended them to the mercy of Providence, saying,— They have 
Jallvn as martyrs for the faith ;—toe tcill their alloxmnces, * 

'i'be coi.clusum of the Chapter is whimsically dlu^lrative of 
the system of fraud and peculation prevailing in Turkey ;—it 
fchows, that they manage these matters, even in that uncivilized 
country, with a reasonable degree of address, 

^ Tchorhnn^ or captain; Oda IJaschi, lieutenant- ’ 

Thorctiis^ Turkey, 173. 
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‘ A ‘Biup; Baschi is inscribed on the roll, as commander of a 
thou'^and ruen, ind he receives tlicir allowances from inontli to month 
out of the Treasury. i»ut, in truth, he only joins the army with 
five liuiulred men. Ilia veurd is a thousaml-, and his deed is Jive hiin-~ 
died. And, in the course of a i'ortnight, four hundred out of the 
five hundred have left the rankh, under the pretence of foraginc;: 
fco that he lias only o*ic hundtvd men rcniaining under his command; 
and yet the fellow continues to receive his full allowances for a 
thousand men. 'J'lu? V'izior is helpless and spiritless ; the Defter- 
dar Efendi is sighing and weakly; and the Aga of the Janissa¬ 
ries .swears, that the muster-rolls of the Bash Jazitchi are ac- 
ciii ate and well kept.—There is no might or strength but in the 
i^ord ! ’ 

W'c must add, that it is the office of the Bascb Jazatschi to 
make out the accounts of each odu or company <»f Janissaries, 
llic Aga certifies their accurac}', and on his certificate the Bing 
Baschi rccciv(s tlie pay ol' his men from the treasury at Con- 
stanliMopic: The Bini^ B’.schi and the Aga have a good under¬ 
standing with each oth.r, and the pious ejaculations of the lat¬ 
ter mn\ therelvu'e he MiflicicJitly' nppreciateii. 

llctiiii Achnied Bfendi always speaks of the Franks not ex¬ 
cepting hiti natural enemies the llu>siai;s, with tolerable temper 
and lairncss; alihougli he is prihrtly conscious, that his own 
peojdc, with ail their faults and bluiitier'^, and whose disasters 
are nothing more than visitations for their crying sins, rank 
infinitely higher in the scale of inuions and of wisdom. 

Sviiiic of his reriKoks lire wairthy of neUce. One of the con¬ 
ditions of the peace of Belgrade was, ihnt the Porte should 
rlcoiTPi/e the liiiperial digiinv f)f ilie Sovereijrns of Russia; 
for, till lliF, the Divan li, d n fused to give llicni any other 
tilhs than the old ones ol Vlv/z/y^ and Tschandsihe. 'I'liis con- 
cosieii, bv a very ^hgliU biu very ingtnious diplomatic devia¬ 
tion fumi the truiii, is made to leli greatly to the advantage of 
(he Sultan ; for Rcsiui, who appears to Icve been aetjuaiuted 
with the old defiijiiioii of an embiissatior, statO'^ thai, ‘ under 
the circumstances, the Ottoman government granted to the Rus¬ 
sians the Jleuit (patein^ of the imperial dignity.' Thus easily 
can national vanity bo gnllficJ. 

Re'-nii seems to dale tiie rise of the Russian power from thi*; 
period, ‘ As they now held the same rank as Austria, France and 
Sjjiom the three povvcr.> v incli originally were adorhed with the Im- 
poiia) title - • - - they began to rai>e more troops than before, and 
tu firDcuie ihini.'^clvcs slii]).'^ of war, and artillery. * 

He gives a curious ac< (*uui of Catherine and her mode of 
govenuheiit, winch must have boon strangely j*repoLicrous, ac¬ 
cording to T inkish i(!ca'<. 

* During a considei.iLle time, the Rusifians have been ruled by 
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female Czarinas. Now the attachment which the Franhs bear to- 
wards women is unbounded; and therefore the Russians have, be¬ 
come exceedingly obedient to the present CV.arina - - - - and wise 


and experienced men of other nations have been assornbled in her 
train ; men who empty tlie wine cups fur the love of llic C/.arina, 
and who burn with desire to offer up their lives for her. The Czar- 
ijia is an artful woman : s/tr Jt-is Iranil thv eittlcarments /;y n'lifck 
such people arc to be deluded^ from the Austrian Kntp^tw.s^ Matia 
Y'Arresvr, wdio died some years ago ; and tlierefore, she !un\ be¬ 
haves with more familiarity than formerly towards the minisUrs ;^rld 
other functionaries who api>ear before licr throne ; ."he has r(uli>u- 
blecl tlie caresses and Batteries whicli she bestows on theiu. In this 
manner has she gained such mini^te^s and generals as tlie Orlows, 
and as Marshal Komanzow, he wlio concluded the la^t penee widi 
us. Thus favoured by fortune, and swimmitrg in the 'iea (»i‘ 
perity, she has truly asserted her claim to be considered a-, one of 
the sovereigns who have renovated tlu: lliis-ian empire. 

* On this occasion, I am reminded of an example, ulileh will 
chow how easily the Frank> can allow theniselves to he en’-lavei! hv 
the arts of women, and he induced to sacrifice their live'' in tlnnr 
service. In the year 1171, I m enf as aniba'.>ador to Vn nna • and, 
on my return, according to the usual custtun, 1 remaiiu'd dm me: 
three days in tlie river, opposite the town ot' Hilda, Several in¬ 
habitants of the town came on board oirr vessels to \ i-it me. A- 
iBongst others, there was a 3 ’oimg man, who appi'ared to Ik* about, 
eighteen years of age. 1 said to hiiii—Of what family ait thi»u^ 
and what ift thy employment ? 

‘ He answered—I am the son of a mercliant in Eiiehmd My 
father sent me to the Coiuuiandant of Ihida, for the sake of edu¬ 
cation ; and I have rernaimil heie ah-mt three or four Viiis, 

‘ Art thou intended to belorg to the mru ol' the or of the 

jmi ? 

* I belong to the men of the sabre ; tliat is to s?y, to tJiose who 
are empl()ycd in maki \g 

* At this moment u.c Empress Is cogaged in war with the King 
of Pius'^ia ; wilt thou serve in tins war ? 

* Not in the present year. But if it pleases Provid^ence, I shall 
go out tr) w.4r in the next. 

* H 'W ! Thou who art so young. Host thou not fear death ? 

* When I came from niy ow’ii con;.try, J passed ihr<m{Th Vienna, 
where the daughters of the Empress allowed me to kiss their iiatiJi. 
If I had a hundred lives uow% I would sacrifice them all for her.’ 

M. voij Diez *«uppose^, that the young tmin who ligiiic* as 
an interlocutor fn tlie foregoing dialogue, was probably :i rela¬ 
tion of the commandant of Uiulri. It is more likely lluii the 
W'hole ‘ example’ owes its origin to the diplomaiic hr.iiti (*f the 
Efendi ; and that it was invented by him f >r the purpose of 
illijstraiiijg his sage re^narks on Erankish folly. It is ..Ci^oiupa- 
jjied by the fblk)wiiig comment. 
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‘ See now. Reader! According to the notions of the Franks, rt 
is a great token of favour and honour to be allowed to kiss the handa 
of a person in power. Now, when a monarch among the Franks 
happens to be a xvamarij and wlien she puts olF her glove, and allows 
her hand to be kissed, it is considered as a marvellous felicity by 
the Franks ; and it will excite them to leap over entrenchments, 
or down precipices. Thus, in these matters, the Franks arc such 
thorough simpletons, as to make themselves the slaves of these 
coaxing flitteiies. * 

Ilcsini, however, gives the Franks great credit for their loy¬ 
alty to their sovereigns, and their obedience to their command¬ 
ers.—‘ A? soon as they receive the word ofconiniand, Halt, thev 
remain as firm a rock, even till they all perish. fSec, Header ! 
such is their nature.* 

In the early part of the reign of Mnstapha, bis councils were 
wholly tlirectod by liu^^hib Mohammed Pavha^ a trusty and ex¬ 
perienced mini'^ter, who died at a very advanced age in the 
year 117(>. * Kaghib Mohammed possesscil so much influ¬ 
ence lhat wlicn the news of the old man’s death was brought 
to the Sultan, he started from his couch, ami exclaimed, 
* Now I bcuin to reijfn alone ! * Ilajjhib had held his oflice 
during the term of six year?*; and therefu'e we need not w'on- 
der, that as soon as the ttreat Turk was released from tlie au¬ 
thority of his vizier, who had kept him in wardship during sO 
long a period, he indulged liimsell in a rapid succesaiun of con¬ 
fidential advisers ; all of whom, in their turn, were duly ba¬ 
nished, or strangled, or made shorter by the head, in conform¬ 
ity to the laudable etiejuette of the Ottoman Court. Mustapba 
appears to have been con^’cicntiou^ly convinced, that his minis¬ 
ters were treated according to tl»eir deserts. Nor did he con¬ 
ceal his opinion respecting them. His Sub'imity was a poet; 
and, in one of his poems, as translated and quoted by M. Von 
Die/, he says, 

‘ Now all the ministers of State are knaves.' 

Resmi Achraed Efcndi, liirnself a minister, docs not often dis¬ 
sent from the Sultan’s opinion with respect to his colleagues: 
And, in Resmi Achnied’s o[)inion, there was scarcely more than 
one man, besides llesmi Aehmed Efondi, whose prudence and in¬ 
tegrity could have averted the eviU which befol the Ottomans. 

We have seen how the removal of Machzin %adc Mohammed 
Pacha hath been lamented by the Kfendi, as one of the 
‘ eight signs of misfortune. * I'his took place before hostilities 
had actually begun : And we learn, ‘ that in the month of 
Itcbbidl Achir^ in the year 1182, f Muchsin Zadc Mahomnied Facba 

A. D. 17(i2. i A. D. 17G8, 
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was deprived of liis office, and ordered to return to Rhodorto; where¬ 
upon the Imperial si;:fnct was delivered to flamzn Pacha. ’ 

Hamza Paclia w:ks native of C'.csArea, m ancient Cappado¬ 
cia. The Cappadocians have not pained a bettor name anionjr 
the Turks than they enjoyed in the days of the Romans. Kosmi 
says, ‘ their natuie and character places ll)rm in opposition 
to the rest of mankind. * 'Fhc Sultan avms disposed to declare 
war; * and in the tenth day :dt<T Hani/.a Pacha had arrived at 
Constantinople, ’ the (|nt«lion * t' peace or war w-as discussed in 
the Divan. Hamza Pacha quoted Per-iian di'^tirhs; ‘sat for 
two hours before the Sultafi hkc a l«)i» ; ’ boasted ‘ flial he 
would beaf the njrs of ihc ^^nUa)ls em mics out of their heads ;' 
and assured his ‘ lii it he ^.»s ready to march out to 

the plain J)aud Padia sooner the better.’ 'Hiis is 

the name of a preat plain r: ar Com^tTiitinople, where the Turk¬ 
ish army always assembles \vl»en the Vizier marches out to war. 

These declarations were f dlowed ii by measures <*f vipour. 

* On the twenty-fifth day of Dschewaziel he appeared 

apain beibre the 8ulian. ai'd read li * ’—(lie Fatiha is 

a verso or Sura ol llte Koivji, which is rea<i as a war-prayer; — 
‘ and he cnnfiued ObresUr^r^ the Russian Minister, in the tastic 
of the* Sc von 'Towers.’ 

‘ About this time, Kirim Ghirni^ the Khan of Crimea, reached 
Constantinople ; ’ and ahom the same time also it was di'^covered, or 
suspected, that Hamza nude too free with the Suhan’s purse. 

* So in the eighteenth dij of D.'Cliema/.nb \chir, he was despatched 
to Gallipoli : A^nd the Imuenal Mgnet was bestowed upon Emin 
Pachn^ who was already lu-iioined ni !i tli'- tiilo of u son-Li law of 
the Sultan, and who filini flu* p<r.t ef Aol 7/In this man¬ 
ner, Hamza Pacha sat as Grand Vizir duruig eight and twenty days^ 
—and soon after his arr-val at Gallipoli, he travdled on to the :)thcr 
wo; Id .' 

Hamza Pacha met his deafl) with firmness and unconcern. 
When he was conducted to Bidjik Kni a a paic near the sca- 
fehorc, where he av^nited the v .vlnch was to bejir him to the 
place ol cxecTiticn, he coni) seu the lollowing distich, in allu¬ 
sion to his fate. 

* Cliilti Muchsiu •/Ju tdi Hamzas 
irerrnvtird/ ^cfurbrl tirtn/zci. ’ 

That is to say, acc.ndn' , AI von Dicz,—‘ Muchsin W'ent, 

* and Hamza ♦unc, a ho c /'In not adnnnisier the proper inedi- 
‘ cinei* for the disordtred ,'nlse. ’ He meant the (lisordered 
pulse of the cnfecMv'd eu * ir i Ian zi P.-dui’s dying im¬ 
promptu is jet fresh n rhe pi -'s memory ; it has become a 
saying; and ihc Turks lepcai it whenever liis name is men- 
tiuncU. 
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Hamza Pacha having thus moved off the stage, the Sultan’s 
son-in-hiw, the fortunate Emin Pacha, (the ‘ upstart, ^ as llesmL 
calls him, in his list of omens), takes the first sopiui in the Divan 
• He was the son of a merchant named Hind Eldchi Jussuph 
Agha. ’ This merchant, Emin’s father, had sojourned long in 
India, where he acquired his by-name of Hindi, or the Indian; 
and, as it is conjectured, he acted as a secret agent of the Emne- 
ror of Roum, amongst the Moslem pow’ers of the Peninsula. The 
Vizier himself, as our unijtjurteous historian tlescribes him, ‘ was 
a meagre swarthy man, of an iron-like nature, ’ who had ‘ work¬ 
ed day and night during ten years in the office of the Mcktup- 
schi, where he was known by the name of Hind Emin Pacha. ^ 
In <kie time he rose to tiie rank of Mckfupschi Efemii Inmscif, 
and that at a time when ‘ Aluli EJaidis (he lids Efcndi, was 
in his dotage, ’—‘ Redshajiy that insignificant creature, was Kia- 
jhar ; Kjaschif pM-in Ejhidi was employed in the Defterdarship; 
and the two IVzJcjereUchis v/ercboth exf'cedirigly inexperienced.* 
Amongst these non-e(Iecti\cs, Emin Efendi was the cjislv inini- 
stcr w'ho could despatch the business of the Divan; ‘ and what¬ 
ever was to be transacted, it was sai(l, this niu>.t be referred to 
the MekUipschi Ei’encli. ’ His rise was rapid ; and liesmi tells 
a dolelid talc, how the Sultan promistii the reversion of the 
place of old ‘ Abdi Efcndi, the Ilcis Efcndi, ’ to the Aivui 
Efendi; and how, when the reversion fell in, in con'-equcnce of 
the death of the Reis Efcndi, who died of an apoplexy ni the 
Sultan's presence, ‘ no one reminded the Sultan ol' his promise in 
favour of the Awni Efendi; ’ but Emin was instantly appoiriLcd to 
the situation. 

He now moved upwards wiili an accelerated velocity; ‘ he 
became the son-in-law ol the Sultan, and was clothed in a 
caftan of honour.* And ‘ in the year liyt?, and mi the ISth 
day of the month Saffer^ his Highness the Urand Vizier Ernin 
Pacha placed the holy standard on his shoulder,* and marched 
out of Coiisiantinople at the head of the army, to the plain of 
Daiid Fachdj —the irysting-place where Hamza I’acha, now- 
revelling in tlie embraces of the houris, had jn'ornised to meet 
the warriors of Islam. 

From Adrianoplc, * where wc kept our E-dram,* the annv 
advanced by a very leisurely march, dtiring which ‘ the ser-' 
vants of the Lord sullered much Iroin the heat and du't, and 
the cattle from want of provender,* to Chameppe. '^ino sul- 
lerings of the army at ChaiUeppe have Iiclmi de.sciihed. After 
a sufficient number of the ‘ servants of* the Lord’ liad l)r?n 
deposited in the ‘ fresh fredi graves* of C'iiante})pr, t'ley march¬ 
ed to Bender. There the \'izier fell sick, and tke soldiers 
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Btarvod ; till at length liis Highness determined on a * move¬ 
ment^ which broiJf{ht the army back agiiiii to Chanteppe.— 
* I'his took place in the dog-days, on the 27tli day of Rebbiul 
Ewwell.' 


‘ About this time, ^ Resmi proceeds, ‘ the SuUan was informed 
that the Vizicr^s head was greatly luro^ez/a/ tnf sirhirsa^ and that he 
had ill-treated /Mi Pachn^ and that the latter had defeated the enemy 
before Chotezim, and had displayed great coiii'af>e. So the Impe¬ 
rial signet was transferred to the above mentioned Ali Pacha. It 
came to pass, namely, on the 9th day of the month Rehbiul Achjr, 
that tlie under Imrohery Feizi Bcgh, arrived at Ciiantcppe, from 
Constantinople, after a journu}^ of eight days; he received the Im¬ 
perial signet from Kmin Pacha; invested the Agha of the Janissaries, 
Ebra Sulliinan Agha, with the pelisse of honour apiiertaining to the 
dignities of Pacha and Kainiakan; and he proceeded with the Impe¬ 
rial signet to Ali Pacha, who was then lying with his troops before 
Chotezim, The Ex-vizier, Emin Pacha, was informed that he w^as 


to go to Dirnutika ; but in fact lie was conducted to Adriantjplc, 
where, on the tenth day of Dschemazie) Ew'^^'cll, he bade fiurxvcll to 
to this *ii}orld of sorrow^ and quitted the Jiitigucs qf —May the 
Lord forgive him ! * 

This IS a pathetic requiem to the soul of the departed minis¬ 
ter ; and its pathos is much enhanml by the inlbnnaiion add¬ 
ed by the translator, llesmi Acluned Kfcndi has bad too much 
modesty to notice that it was owing to his kind interference that 
Kinin Pacha was thus released from toil and trouble, yet it is 
nearly certain that such was the case. And Resiiii wjis the mes¬ 
senger who brought the advices respecting the weakness of the 
Grand Vizier’s head to the Imperial pre^enc^, by which nieatis 
the owner of that weak head, was cased of the troublesome in¬ 


cumbrance with such ease and celerity. 

Vizier succeeds Vizier in quick and shadowy procc«-sion, 
like Banquo’a progeny. Ali Pacha disappears, Chalil Pacha 
and Siiudar Mohammed Pacha stalk before us, and Muscin'n 
Zade reappears upon the scene. But we doubt wheth'-r our 
readers would draw much instruction from the details of these 


ministerial changes, beyond the salutary reflections on the vi¬ 
cissitudes of all worldly matters, which the recital would sug'* 


gest. 

The work is dull enough in all conscience ; b:it U is a litera¬ 
ry curiosilyp wish our store of such translations were in- 

creased« It is only by these means that we can correct the 
hasty observations of the traveller, or the prejudiced narration 
of an enemy. 
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Aht. V. National Difficulties practically explained. London^ 
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Remedies proposed as Cirfain^ Speedy^ and Effecitial^ for the 
Relief of our present EmharrassmcntL London, 1816 . 

*Tn former periods of oiir history, the state of the country has 
always aifovded a topic of plausible controversy j and if 
one class of politicians, in their zeal to find fault, have been 
disposed to exaggerate every partial misfortune or local dis¬ 
tress, there ^i'ere others equally ready to magnify all our ad¬ 
vantages, and not only to gloss over failures and mishaps, but 
to set down our increasing prosperity to the credit of political 
sagacity and skill. As it has been generally found also more 
profitable to praise than to blame men in power, the latter class 
of politicians has always been the most numerous, most for¬ 
ward, and most confident; and, not content with refuting the 
arguments of their opponents, they have, in most cases, treated 
their complaints as mere factious clamour, proceeding from the 
sinister motives of private interest or ambition, The present 
limes, however, present the singular spectacle of unanimity on 
the actual condition of the country. There is unhappily, no 
longer any room for controversy on this formerly doubtful point; 
and the tardy convictions of the most incredulous now- yield to 
the irresistible evidence of fiacts too notorious either to be pal¬ 
liated or disguised. One universal cry of distress is heard 
throughout the land. Nor is it particular branches of indus¬ 
try that have decoyed ; but evay species of industry is at a 
stand. Society seems disjointed, as it were, in all its principal 
relations. The ordinary channels through which the various 
produce of arc and industry was formerly distributed, are com¬ 
pletely obstructed; the natural communication oetween the 
producer and consumer is interrupted ; the supply by the for¬ 
mer is not adjusted cither in kind or proportion to the demands 
of thclatten; and the dissolution of a connexion, which the 
prosperity of the national trade and manufactures requires to be 
steadily maintained, carries with it, too surely, their decay. To 
read in one example the general consequence, it was owing to 
this cause that the labourer, previous to the late deficient har¬ 
vest, was found starving in the midst of plenty, while the farm¬ 
er, on the other hand, was oppressed with a load of unsaleable 
produce. Such a state of things in a poor and barbarous' 
community, where there is neither art nor industry to ma¬ 
nufacture an equivalent fur the produce of the soil, seems 
to be the necessary result of the poverty, and ignoranCi/ 
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which prevails. But in a community such as that of Bri¬ 
tain, crowded with artisans, well trained in every mode of refined 
and ingenious industry, it marks a tliorough derangement in the 
whc'le economy of her commerce. Since this period, the country 
has been sufforinp under the evil of a deficient crop,—so that 
scarcity has l): cn .added to all its other miseries. The labourer 
has now to stru^f^le against the double calamity of low wages^. 
enu dear provisions ; and tlicre is every reason to bcheve, that 
a great proportion of the people arc in absolute want. The same 
causes which have rntailtnl such general distress on the lal^our^ 
ing classes, have assailed their employers in the forms of pecu- 
niarv embarrassments—depreciation of stock'—and haiikniptcy; 
in consequence of which they have been r'educed in their cir- 
cum'.tanccs, while the national stock has been wasted and dimi¬ 
nished ; and it is owing partly to this waste, and partly to the 
stagnation of what is still left, that all the employment which can 
be aflordefl by the <liminishcd capital of the country, is so un¬ 
equal to the demniuls of its industrious inhabitants. 

Such ir^nguage will not appear too strong to tliose^ whose ha¬ 
bits, opporiiumiea, or iuLliruitions, have allow-cd them to ob¬ 
serve the actual condition of Use country- By w hat causes, then,, 
it may be asked, lias this state ot things been produced ? No 
barbarous enemy has ravaged our territory ; no intestine com¬ 
motions have occurred to shake the frame of society, or to retard 
the progress of national prosperity; nor has any false system of 
internal policy, or of partial and unjust restriction, been allowed 
to cramp the energies of commerce- Oenerally speaking, every 
man has had liberty to make the best use of his talents, his indus¬ 
try, or his capital—to embrace any line which he might judge most 
expedient for the bettering of his circumstances; and it is un^ 
questionable, that this state of peace, freedom and security^ 
has been most friendly to the progress of every valuable im¬ 
provement. In every department of' knowledge^ we can pro¬ 
duce the most shining examples of originality and talent- In 
works of taste and fancy, we yiekl the palm to no f«>rmer age;— 
the most brilliant discoveries have been made in science, and its 
important truths liave been rendered widely subservient to the 
practical business of lifei No other country can boast of such, 
vast manufacturing establi^ments, or of such infinitely varied 
and complicated contrivances for abridging labour,—while the 
progress of mdrals, and of general intelligence among the peo-- 
pie, has kept pace with every other improvement. Why then, 
it may be asked, with all this stock of natural and acquired ta-> 
lents—with all this various store of Hl>eral and useful know^ 
ledge—with ail,, ip short, that is commonly thought co insure na*- 
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tional prosperity,—why is it that we are reduced to a state of ac¬ 
tual wretchedness ? AX'^'Iiat secret principle of mischief has been 
operating; to counterwork the strong bias of society to improve¬ 
ment, and to undermine the solid foundations of the national 
wealth ? 

On this question, various and contradictory opinions have 
been formed ^ and if the notorious fact of the public distress 
has united the sentiments of ail parties on this single point, they 
seem to diHer as widely ns ever in their judgements as to the 
causes of it. By some we are told, that the depression of our 
trade and manufactures is )»roducod by (he sudden transitiou 
from war to peace;—that government, whil..' providing supplies 
for its numerous armies, was a large purchaser of the mainu<« 
factures of the country;—that its oxteii'^ive and continual de¬ 
mands gave an artificial stimulus to industry ;—that tins sti¬ 
mulus being withdrawn, in consequence of the peace, the ma¬ 
nufacturer is left without a market for his goods;—and that, 
from this stagnation of his trade, all the miserable consequences 
have arisen which are so universally deplored, I'he sliifting of 
the established channels of trade, by the sudden change from 
war to peace, is also enumerated, by this class of rcasoners, as 
one cause of the present mercantile distress. But every view of 
the subject which might countenance the conclusion that it has 
been produced by war, or by taxation, is strenuously discou¬ 
raged. 

There is, no doubt, some truth in all this. The operation, 
however, of sucii circumstances, has, in our opinion, been 
greatly overestimated. Many, the most important branches of 
trade, were never benefited by the public revenue; and it should 
always be remembered, that the sums formerly spent by Govern¬ 
ment, now remain with the people, augmenting their consump¬ 
tion and demand. Some kinds of industry may have been, to 
a certain degree, directly encouraged by the war expenditure, 
and consequently have languished when it ceased ; but the em¬ 
barrassments ^c> occasioned could be only temporary. It is im¬ 
possible, therefore, by such principles, to account for the fact, 
on the one hand, that the commercial distress is almost univer¬ 
sal, and, on the other, that this universal distress has continued 
so long, notwithstanding the peace, which has certainly remov¬ 
ed many heavy fetters from commerce, and ought to have in¬ 
vigorated all its movements. Wc must look to some other quar¬ 
ter for the explanation of these lamentable phenomena. The 
causes, indeed, arc too numerous and complicated to be easily 
unravelled, or distinctly traced 5 nor have we leisure or room 
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for a full investigntion. Rut we wish to point out some which 
have been too much overlooked; and, in particular, we deem it 
interestin^r and instructive to show, that our present calamities 
mainly and immediately originated in the nature and endurance 
of that war, to the termination of which we sometimes hear 
them so strangely attributed. 

In prosecutinfT this object, to which wc shall at present prin¬ 
cipally confine ourselves, it may be proper to consider the fol¬ 
lowing questions. Ist, In W'hat manner were the people of this' 
country, who arc now idle, fi^rmerly employed ? By what 

means were they deprived of this employment ? and, 
Whether there is any probability that it ever wHl be regained ? 

L Land and labour are the two great sources of wealth and 
commerce; and, in proportion as these are skilfully improved, 
a nation will be either rich or poor. Among a variety of coun¬ 
tries, diilicring in climate and soil, the land is naturally employ¬ 
ed in raising the productions to w^hich k is most fitted; and 
each country exchanging its surplus produce with other coun¬ 
tries, acquires by this means produce adapted to its wants. In 
like manner di/Ierent nations cultivate particular modes of in¬ 
dustry, which gradually flourish and increase beyond the limit- 
rd wants of the community to which they belong. But this in¬ 
equality is quickly corrected. The surphjs produce of every coun¬ 
try is sent abroad—other commodities are brought back in re¬ 
turn—and in this way all ils productions are made available fur 
its own use. B\ this skilful management of their land and la¬ 
bour, the joint. piodiice of a variety of trading nathms is far 
greater than if, in despite of every natural disadvantage, they 
•were labouring for the separate supply of their own wants. 
■Their wealth is increased; their enjoyments are multiplied; anti 
as, among individuals of the same community, the division of 
labour eminently conduces to the general wealth, the same prin¬ 
ciple is gradually introduced among nations wh. labour in con¬ 
cert, and trust to a free exchange of their produce for reliev¬ 
ing them of what is super iiuous, and for suppi}Sng them with 
what is deficient. The advantages of such an arrangement are 
Rufliciently obvious. But they evidently depend on the mainte¬ 
nance of a frt^e intercourse between all- the different members 
of this commercial confcderac}^ If the free exchange of pro¬ 
duce is prevented, the inor,t fatal consequences will follow. Each 
country havii^ adapted its trade to the general supply of the 
world, will be left with a superabundance of certain commodi¬ 
ties of its own produce and manufactures, for which no market 
■will be found. Its commerce, lorn from the system of which 
k formed a part^ and from which it drew life and vigour, wilh 
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become dead and inactive—and, if this unnatural slate of things 
continue, tlie whole scheme of its trade and manufactures must 
be taken to pieces, and re-formed upon a new model, suited to 
the diminutive scale ol* its own limited wants. In the mean time, 
while society holds tliis retrograde course, great misery will pre¬ 
vail ; merchants will be ruined by the loss of their trade, and 
the depreciation of tlieir stock; and labourers will be reduced to 
misery by the warn of employment. 

That such w'ould be thcconsecjucnces of any general proscrip¬ 
tion of the trade of this country, we endeavoured to show in a 
former Number, * in opposition to Mr Spence and other writers 
who maintained, tluit Great Britain was mdependent of com¬ 
merce, and could not be seriously injured by schemes directed 
against her trade. So far, howxver, I'roni being independent 
of commerce. Great Britain was pcrliaps, of all countries, most 
de|5endent for prospcrJly and cond’ort on the free exchange of 
her produce for that of otlicr nations. A long course of do¬ 
mestic peace, had brought all her niaiinfactures to a state of im- 
rivailcd perfection—an immense capital had been accumulated, 
whicii was generally laid out in schemes ol* trade—in contriving 
new and improved macliii»cry for abridging labour, or in esta¬ 
blishing new branches of commerce. By the success of these 
experiments, the wealth and prosperity of the country was in- 
creasf'd—art and industry flourished—the inanuractiirers vied 
with each otlicr in tlie clioapneKs and perlcclio!i of their work, 
and the markets, in which the produce of this country was con- 
sun»cd, w^ere gradually enlarged ilir beyond the measure of its 
own demand. Grcuit Britain became a vast stoi’clicwise for the 
proilnctions of industry, and her commerce consisted generally 
in the exchange of her finished work for the rude produce of 
other countries deficient in capital and manulacUiring skill- 
Siich, previous to its late interruption, was the commerce car¬ 
ried on with the countries in the Nartli of J'lurope, with llus- 
iia, Poland, Sweden jind Denmark. An immense supply of 
manufactures was also atlbrdcd by this country to tlie markets of 
Germany,—and our exportations to America had been rapidly 
increasing ever since the close of the American war. The pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of this rising country eminently adapted it 
to be a great market for the productions of Britain. With au 
almost boundless extent of fertile and unimproved territory, 
and an active and industrious population, America devoted her 
whole capital and industry to the cultivation of the soil: Abound- 
iijg, in consequence, with a continual supply of subsistence, her 

f Vol. XIV\—Spence on Agriculture and Commerce. 
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inliabitaTifs were always on the increase; while, with the ex¬ 
ception nf the main article of food, she was totally unable to 
provide for their most necessary warns. Britain, on the other 
Jnnd, rich in capital, and still more in the art and industry of 
her numerous artisans, aboiinde<l in nil that was necessary to 
supply the wants of the American community ; and as America 
advanced in w'calth. improvement and population, a continually 
increasing mark- t whh opened f *r the manufactures of Britain. 
In the year 177‘2, the vjlue of the mannficturcs exported by 
Britain to her American colonics, aiijonnted to (j,000,o()OZ.; ant! 
in the j^ear 1801-, it had increased to iipw’ards of 1^,000,000/. 

In this manner, the commerce of liritain had rrradually ex¬ 
panded beyond the bounds of its own narrow territory, anJ 
had adapted itself to the suj'ply ^ f the world. All her manu¬ 
facturing establishments were laid out upon this enlarged scale ; 
the whole scheme of her industry was accommodated to it; and 
such an assortment of produce was provided, as was entirely 
useless for her own consumption, and could onlv be of value as 
an equivalcjit for the produce of other nations, l lor trade liad a 
continual reference to the foreign market;—this w'as the great 
principle upon which it was regulated—the source from whicli 
employment flowed to all cl issCs of her industrious inhabitants ; 
—and in these circumstances, this vast commerce, which was 
fipread over the whole extent i>f the globe, covering both sea 
and land, was suddenly pent up, partly by a train of ill-con- 
certed measures at home, and partly by the policy of the ene¬ 
my abroad, within the narrow bounds of the British terri¬ 
tory. The consccjnences of such an exclusion, may be easily 
calculated. All those manufactures, wdiich depended for sup¬ 
port on the foreign marker, were suddenly checked. The de¬ 
mand was no longer adequate to support them ; and though 
they were continued for some lime in the hope of an improving 
market, the largest capitals were soon exiiau'^ted in the manu¬ 
facture of unsaleable produce. An exhausted capital was follow¬ 
ed by commercial embarrassments,—merchants were reduced 
to bankruptcy,—and munufacturers, thrown out of employment, 
were consigned to beggary and want. Such still continues to 
be the condition of the country ; and it has been brought about 
chiefly by the exclusion of our manufactures from all their ac¬ 
customed matkets. The labouring classes were formerly em¬ 
ployed in supplying the extensive demands of those markets ; 
hut when they were closed against British goods, the demand 
of course ceased, and there w^as no longer any employment for 
those by whose industry it was formerly supplied. (Hlicr cau¬ 
ses may have concurred in producing the general distress of tb^ 
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country. But it can scarcely be doubted, that the calamity ori- 
irinatcd in the rigorous proscription of our trade both in Ame¬ 
rica and Europe. 

IL We shall now briefly consider the nature of those mea¬ 
sures which g.we rise to this proscription of our trnde^ and which 
deprived of employment the industrious classes of this country; 
and though this is now only matter of history, such an iiK|ui- 
xy is not without its use, as it may enable us to draw instruction 
for the future from the unciTing experience of tlic past. 

In the course of the late war, it happened, through a singular 
coincidence, that at the time when France, by a train of unpa¬ 
ralleled successes, bad obtained the undisputed ascendancy on 
the Continent of Europe, ^rcat Britain had obtained a like 
pscendancy on the ocean. All the other Powers were by this 
time beaten out of the field, find France and Britain alone re¬ 
mained, to rule, with a divided sway, the empire of land and 
But as fleets and armies cannot be brought into contact, 
there was apparently no method left of deciding this protracted 
contest. Tho4?e two enlightened nations were like two ferocious 
animals, the inhabitants of difllrent elements, eager is destroy 
each other, but who were unable, for want of some common 
arena on which they could meet, to try tlioir strength in the 
mortal strife- 'J'his dilemma was, however, overcome by the 
ingenuity of the belligerent powers, who tjuickly contrived to 
rekindle into new activity the half-extinguished flames of war. 
]n this country, it wms resolved to let loose upon the enemy^s 
<lefenceless commerce the irresistible navy of Britain, and at the 
same time to lay aside all such inconvenient restraints as had 
hitherto prevented the full display of its formidable powers. 

In a former Number, * wc look the libert 5 ^ of throw'ing out 
some doubts whether the practice of maritime plunder might 
•not be abandoned, by tlic connnoii consent of iiaiions, without 
any detriment to the interests of eivilixLd hostility. Waving, 
however, for the present, all consideration of this question, we 
may remark, that although this moderate policy has never been 
adopted—although the capture of trading vessels is clearly sanc¬ 
tioned by the law of nations, and by the practice of war, the 
harshness of this system has generally been softened by the iii- 
Icrvention of the neutral powers. In no former war were the 
abstract rights of the neutral and the belligerent ever brought 
into collision. The precise limit of their respective privileges 
was ailow'cd to remain in salutary obscurity ; the l)eiiigerent, 
in the mean time, exercising his rights, such as they were^ 
wiliiout any nice inquiiy into their exact extent, while Uip 
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commerce oF the world flourished under the sanction of the 
neutral fla^. And such an arrangement was beneficial to all 
parties. It enabled the more powerful belligerent to destroy 
the enemy’s shipping, while it forced the weaker to consign 
his commerce to the protection of the neutral flag, and thus 
to preserve it bv the deliberate sacrifice of his naval power;— 
and, beyond this limit, it is evidently neither politic nor safe, 
mure especially for a commercial state, to urge the damage of a 
marifime war. 

External violence is happily unequal to the task of utterly 
destroying the commerce of a great nation ; and, were such 
extensive mischief practicable, it would not be expedient. A- 
mong a variety of trading nations, labouring in concert, in the 
manner we have already endeavoured to describe, a free inter¬ 
course, either direct or indirect, is necessary for the duo dis¬ 
tribution of their joint produce. It is quite contrary to the ge¬ 
neral interests of this confederacy, that any country should bo 
excluded from its benefits, because its produce is necessary to 
complete the circle of commercial exchange. E;ery individual 
member contributes a particular portion to the common stock ; 
and the sy<*tem, thus firmly held together by the lie of common 
interest, must receive a general shock from the injury or de¬ 
struction of any of its parts. Commerce being a mutual be¬ 
nefit, it seem^> obvious that its loss must bo a mutual evil. France, 
for example, affords an important market for the manufactures 
of Britain, which, in exchange, receives the surplus produce 
of France. Supposing a wrar to break off the direct intercourse 
between these tw'O countries, where, in these circumstances, would 
be the policy of preventing also the indirect intercourse, and of 
annihilating this market for the manufactures of the country ^ 
It is quite clear, that the demands of France for foreign manu¬ 
factures, must bo exactly in proportion to the progress of b^r 
internal commerce; and, setting aside, therefore, the question 
of right, it was not the interest of this country to check her 
advances in wxalth and industry, and thus 1o interfere with an 
improving market for her own goods. We had chased her 
navy from the sea- We hud forced her to carry on her trade 
by means of foreign shipping, and thus to abandon all preten¬ 
sions to naval power; and here was the point at which to rest. 
Wc had reached the natural limit of maritime hostility, beyond 
which, if the c^il be pushed, experience shows that it will re¬ 
coil on its authors. But the rulers of the country, in the pleni¬ 
tude of their inveterate hostility, seem to have been resolved on 
mischief, without well considenng where it was to terminate* 
or on whom it was ultimately to light. Their object seems to 
have been utterly to destroy the enemy’s trade;—to blot ou^ 
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France from the commercial map of Europe ;—to drive her prev 
duce entirely out of the circle of European* exchange. Imnroving 
upon the barbarous caprice recorded of the cruel Jew, they ac¬ 
tually made the experiment of cutting the pound of flesh out of 
the body of European commerce, nearest the heart; and seem 
to have imagined that their mangled victim would retain health 
and life in every other part. 

In considering, however, the policy of this new system of 
maritime war, we have hitherto kept out of view the obstacles to 
its excrution, from the opposition of the neutral powers, and 
the rosisL'ince of the enemy. These, however, make an import¬ 
ant part of the case, America, the great neutral power of mo¬ 
dern times, far from acceding to the claims of Hritain, firmly re¬ 
monstrated upon the slightest infraction of her acknowledged 
rights; and her vessels having long carried on the trade be¬ 
tween I'rancc and licr colonies, she was resolved, on no condi¬ 
tions, to part with this valuable commerce. The most learned 
civilians might prove, in all the beauty of abstract theory, that 
the Americans^ had no riglit to this trade. Hut the misfortune 
is, that men will not be reasoned out of important interests. It 
is not by the logic of words that valuable privileges were ever 
won, either from nations or individuals. If the maritime rights 
of Uritaiii could not be reconciled with American commerce, 
this with the Americans would be conclusive. If they could 
not have both our riglils, and their own commerce, there could 
be little doubt which they would take. It was accordingly 
found, that throughout all the negociations with the Americans, 
respecting the colonial trade of the enemy, tiiov readily acrtHlcd 
to any compromise, which, while it left untouched the main ob¬ 
ject in dispute, soothed the vanity of Britain with the notion of 
licr imaginary rights. They con;entcd, in order to break tha 
continuity of the voj’age, to touch at an American port—after¬ 
wards to land the produce, and to reship it in a dilicreiit vessel— 
and, lastly, }hcy conformed so far to our notions, that they be¬ 
came purchasers of the property, and transported it, at their 
own expense, from the Erench colonies to the mother country, 
They consented, in short, to any restrictions under which it w*as 
practicable to carry on the trade. But ibe moment we med¬ 
dled with the trade itself, they were steady and iiiflcixible in their 
remonstrances for redress; and it became perfectly apparent, 
that this new system of warfare against the commerce of France, 
would embroil the country with all the neutral powers; and that 
it would necessarily lead to the loss of our whole American trade. 
This was the more to be deprecated, as the infant manufacture,* 
of Ameiica were jiL^t beginning to take root hi the country. 
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.somrnf the coarserfabricks, the lirilish manufacturer was rival¬ 
led by the produce of domestic ort and industry; and, by tlius 
ddibcrafely sbiitfinpf ourselves out of this ^reat market for Hri- 
lish ^oods, we e'^tabiished, in favour of the American mamifuc- 
lurer, the ii resistible encourajs^cment of a compit le monopoly. 
The policy of nations has been to confer peculiar privi¬ 

leges and distinctions on domestic industry. In the ease of A- 
Tuerica, we liavo reversed those comn)on maxims of national 
prudence; since the tendency of all our measures has lw?eii to 
encoura^re and extend her giowinf^ manufactures upon the ruins 
of our own. As the fornu'r unjust attempt of Britain to tax 
America accelerated the natural period of her political emanci¬ 
pation, our recfiU policy has, in like manner, contributed to 
hasten the period of her se<*ond etn.ineipiition, by rendering 
lier independent of this country for a supply of necessary ma¬ 
nufactures. 

But, independent of the hostility of neutral nations, we had 
no reason, con^dtring the enemy w'c had to deal with, useless- 
Iv to draw down upon our defenceless commerce 'the vengeance 
of his mihtarj' power. It was obvious, that we depenrictl on a 
free intercourse wilii the nations of Eurojie, for a vent to our 
surplus produce- liy the friendly intervention of the neutia! 
merchant, British goods found a ready access into all the mar¬ 
kets of the ("onlinenU No hostile territory was found a sufli- 
cient barrier to their entrance; and all that was exacted in ro- 
Inrri, was an equal toleration of the neutral commerce at sea. 
If we had been contented with the exercise of rights universally 
acknowledged—if we had not persisted in straining our man- 
time hostility beyond its natural limit, to the general vexation of 
commerce, there is little doubt that tlie consumption of the Oni- 
tinent would Iinve been suppli.d by British manufactures. Kc- 
ftrictions might have been imposed, and hostile regulations 
might have issued, to <>bstruU the free cour&e of trade; but 
there existed no motive for the rigid enforcement yf this policy; 
*nd the necc-^sities of commerce would, as in all former cases, 
have soon restored the usual connexions of trading countries. 
It was the pait of Britain, therefore, even if slie had been chal¬ 
lenged by her enemy to this commercial warfare, to have de¬ 
clined the contest. Her extended commerce presented t <'0 
broad a mfirk,|to be rashly exposed to his attacks. The con¬ 
sequences to her own manufacturers, of bringing their produce 
under a cruel proscription, within the wide extended precincts 
of French power, were so obvious, that by some means or other 
that fatal collision of incompatible claims should have been a- 
voided, which iiec.ssarUy and directly led to universal dEcord 
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and anarcliy between nations. A different course was pursned ; 
each party seemed eager for the work of mischief; and though 
the plea of retaliation was used, vengeance appears to have been 
the true spring of those destructive measures. 

It is under the consequences of this policy that we aie at pre¬ 
sent suffering. We sought to ruin the enemy’s trade, and wc 
have succeeded in ruining our own. All our great manufactur¬ 
ers dcj>cnded 5 for an outlet to iheir surplus produce, on the mar¬ 
kets of Europe and Anierrca ; and iheir decline was the neces¬ 
sary consequence of the loss of those markets. From the time 
the intercourse of trading countries was inlerrupted, the quan¬ 
tity of manuliiclures produced by lirifish industry regnhrly ex¬ 
ceeded the consumption. 'I'lie ellccL of this over-production 
was a want of sale; and it is under the evil of an overstocked 
market, that our nianiifactures have ever since continued to lan¬ 
guish. Our system of commerce and industry being wholly 
adapted to the supply of the foreign market, its produce could 
not be siiddtj^y redviccd within the diminutive demands of the 
home mark«'u It could n(Jt be instantly new-modelled into an 
ennrely dilferciu form ; and in the siipposiii('n tliat trade would 
snon revive, manufacturers who liad large capitals invested in 
machinery, had every temptation to coniinue their works. In 
this way, the supply never decreased at the s^mc rate as the 
consumption. i1ie goods on hand were daily increasing; and 
the partial demands of rhe obstructed n^arkets were far from be¬ 
ing sufficient U> clear iiway the arrear of unsaleable produce. 
There can be little doubt that this is a main cause of ll)c long 
continued stagnation of onr coinmcrce and manulactarcs. The 
country is overloaded with siipcrffuous good-^, for which its 
merchants can find no outlet; and hence their eagerness to pour 
them into every open market, without any nice calculation of 
constcjucnccs. To thi^ cause may be traced the immense and un¬ 
profitable exportations of g%iods to Buenos A\res, and to llio Ja¬ 
neiro ; antj though these imprudeiil speculations no doubt ag¬ 
gravated the commercial distress, they were ratlior the effect 
tlian the cause of it. They were the symptoms of the general 
malady of a ileficient maikct, under w inch the commerce of the 
country was so grievously labouring. 

Jll. The markets both of America and Europe Imvr been 
since opened, under certain restrictions, to the commerce of Bri¬ 
tain ; but industry still continues to languish ; and the cause of 
this seems to be, that the general consumption has not yet been 
able to relieve the country t'rom tlie excessive accumulation of 
its produce. It has been usually supposed that, in Europe 
and America, the det^iand fur British inatiufacturcs has been 
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partly t^upplied by domestic industry ; and to this falling off of 
ihc demand, is ascribed the continued depression of our com¬ 
merce- In America, various manufactures were begun prior to 
the interruption of the intercourse with this country; and this 
circumst^ince, by putting an end to all competition, would give 
them ever}' necessary encouragement. Since the conclusion of 
peace, they have been encouraged by the imposition of duties 
on British goods imported. Attempts have also been made, in 
differents parts of Kurr>pe, to supplant the British manufactur¬ 
er ; and they have been favoured by tlie usual encouragements 
of restrictions and heavy duties in the importation of his pro¬ 
duce. The marJccts of Britain have, however, been so com¬ 
pletely oversUxi^ted, that all these restrictions on the introduction 
of British goods, have been found unavailing. Those goods 
have been poured into the markets of America and P^.urope, in 
'spite of restrictions and heavy duties; and the consequence has 
been, that many late establishments in Europe have been ruin¬ 
ed, and that a serious checlc has been given to tL? rising manu¬ 
factures of America. Such was the state of British'‘rommerce— 
so thoroughly w'as it adapted to the supply of its extensive mar- 
Icets—and such a vast capital was irrecoverably sunk in this pe¬ 
culiar channel of industry, that even ailer the demand abated, 
the production necessarily continued for some time, and it could 
acarcely ever be brought down to the level of the consumption. 
If a partial increase of demand occasioned the least void in the 
atock on hand, it was instantly replenished by a new supply ; and 
this dull and discouraging industry the manufacturers were partly 
enabled to continue, from the extreme lowness of wages, whica 
in most cases were scarcely equal to the purchase of bare neces¬ 
saries. Even at this low rate of wages, the manufactures for the"' 
foreign market arc still continued; and although we should 
suppose the quantity produced to be inferior to the quantity con¬ 
sumed, it may be a considerable time before this excess of con¬ 
sumption reduce the supply to the level of tl>e demqnd. Until 
ihis period^ however, our commerce and industry must be in a lan¬ 
guishing condition. VVe have no proof that the consumption 
of our manufactures, cither in Europe or in America, has fall¬ 
en off* Immense quantities from our own overstocked markets 
Jiavc been exported to those countries, far greater than the de¬ 
mand can possilily absorb, even at tlic vci’y low prices to which 
i,hey have been reduced. In one year k is calculated that goods 
to the value of eighteen millions were exported to America, and 
prices were, in consequence, ruinously low. But there is little 
ooubt that the goods will be consumed ; and those sudden and 
exportations only indicate the over-abundant supply of the 
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home-market. The recent demands of 6ur former markets 
have not been sufTjcient to relieve our commerce from tlie accu* 
mulated produce of those fatal years of proscription to which it 
was exposed; and it is this surplus produce which appears to 
be still hanging a dead weight upon the industry of the country. 
If this were once removed—if w e were once freed by the re¬ 
viving demands of the foreign markets, and by the decrease of 
production at home, from the burden of unsaleable produce^ 
commerce would unquestionably revive. It would not probably, 
for some time at least, grow to the same extent aa before. We 
will not, it is likely, maintain the same Undisputed sway as for¬ 
merly in the markets of the world, opposed, as we shall no doubt 
be, by domestic competition, and heavy duties, tt is well know'n 
indeed, that the enemies of Britain have succeeded in exciting a- 
gainst her the jealousies of the Continental States, who, from be¬ 
ing her allies in war^ have become her rivals in tr'adc. This feef- 
ing has been considerably increased, by the immense quantities of 
British goods lately poured into tlie Continent at such low pri¬ 
ces, that the^^me manufacturer w'as ruined, and his workmen 
flirown out of bread. With all the disadvantages of our own 
lieavy duties, and witli all the internal duties against us abroad, 
wc were enabled, by the low price of commodities at home, to 
undersell the foreign manufacturer in his own market, and to 
ruin his trade. If wc have not relieved ourselves, we have at 
least succeeded in communicating to otliers the contagion of our 
commercial distress; and the Continental Stales, dreading ap¬ 
parently tl>e continuance of such an intercourse, have resolved 
to place between us and them the barrier of vexatious rcstrio- 
lions and imposts, which, though they will not entirely prevent 
our trade, wiM certainly tend to obstruct it. 

The same spirit prevails in the United States, from a differ¬ 
ent cause. '^I'lie commerce of America was exposed to sucli 
dangers during the late wars in £uro})e, that her legislators now 
generally concur in the policy of promoting, by special encour¬ 
agements, {heir own domestic manufactures; and it is observ¬ 
ed, in a report presented to Congress in ISIO, that the viola¬ 
tions of neutral commerce by the powers of Europe, * by forc¬ 
ing industry and capital into other channels, have broken in¬ 
veterate habits, and given a general impulse, to which must be 
ascribed the great increase of manufactures’ during the two 
preceding years. Ofthesc,* the cotton manufacture is the most 
important, and the most general throughout the United States. 
According to accounts laid before Congress, the first cotton 
mill was erected in the year 17 UL ; and, previous to the year 
Uie number only amounted to 15. But at the close af 
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that year, when the intercourse with this country was interrupt¬ 
ed, they were increased to 87. The cotton manufacture has 
been since considerably increased and extended. It has been 
Introduced into most of the American States; and the Ameri¬ 
can manufacturer has this obvious advantage over those of Glas¬ 
gow, Manchester, or Rouen, that he has the raw material at 
home, of which they must derive a supply from the most distant 
countries:. It has been calculated, iliat cotton, before it can be 
transported to Europe, and brought back to the United States 
in the ibrm of finished work, must be loaded with an expense 
of 50 ])(r cent, for the finer manufactures, and 70 per cent, for 
those of a coarser fabric. Upon this basis, aided by protecting 
duties, the cotton manufactures of America will no doubt in 
time be raised to perfection ; but the superior skill, capital, and 
improved machinery of Europe counterbalancing those advan¬ 
tages, may undoubtedly give its manufactures for a lime the 
prerminenco in the American market. 

There are scarcely any linen manufactures c*::lablished in the 
United States; and though the cultivation of Ih^mp has been 
greatly promoted by the suspended intercourse with Europe, 
several attempts to introduce the manufaciure of this material 
have failed. All the coarser implements of iron are manufac¬ 
tured in great a'oundnnce; but cutlery, and all the iiner species 
«if hardware and steel-woik, is almost entirely imported from 
this country. Of earlhen-wnrc, the coarser species ()f pottery 
is every wdicre made ; but there are only lour manufactories of 
the finer kind, which were established about the year 18 JO. The 
glass maiiuiactorics supply about one half of the domestic con¬ 
sumption. They make principally an inferior sort of glass; 
with the exception of one manufactory, wliich is said to make 
glass e(]ual to any imported. Most of the other American ma¬ 
nufactures are in the same condition. All the inferior pnHluc- 
tions of iudustry are manufactured in sufficient abundance; 
while those of a finer sort are imported from this country. At 
present, therefore, it docs n('t appear that heavy dutica would 
exclude the manufactures of Britain from the American market. 
They would merely operate as a tax on the domestic consumer; 
for as no manufactures of this son are already established, it is 
vain to suppose that the necessary requisites of skill, capital, 
and improved mdustry, which are th&slow growth of time and 
experience, cai^ be prematurely forced into existence by the 
vulgar expedient of prohibitory duties. The foundation for the 
improveriicnt of American industry, is, no doubt, laid in tiie 
establishment of those coarse and household manufactures which 
are common iu the country, and which skill and experience will 
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frradually improve, until they in a great meaBurc supersede the 
introduction of British goods. But all llie operations of socie¬ 
ty arc slow and gradual. Tlity lead to no violent convulsions, 
such as are occasioned by war, nor ever seriously derange the 
estahlishcd plans of national industry; and in this manner, 
tlierelore, the commerce of the world njay be gradually turned 
into a new channel, without any great injury to the manutac- 
lures of this country. 

But though, for the preceding reasons, the suspension of in- 
tercoursc l)ctwccn commercial slates, seems to have been the 
innin cause oC the distress which prevails, it has been power¬ 
fully assisted by other causes. Of these, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant are, llic decline of agriculture, and the increase of taxa¬ 
tion. In a preceding Number, we cndeavourLd to explain at 
length the causes by which cultivation was depressed; and 
at present, we shall only observe, that any change in the 
ordinary standard value, while it leads to general disorder 
and injustice, especially affect agriculture, because the 

established sta’^Ward of value, being the basis of pecuniary 
c?t?.tract*!, all the subsisting engagements between the landlord 
and the tenant, which are discharged by a money payment, 
are substaniially violated when the va'uc of money is changed. 
And agriculture, accordingly, by the fluctuating value of money, 
has been deranged in all its principal relations. Tlic great va¬ 
riations in the price of its produce, arising from the same cause, 
have been also a most fertile source of ruin and embarrassment. 


'I'he depreciioii of agriculture has lessened the demand for the 
products of commerce. Tl*c great trade of all civilized commu¬ 
nities consists in that carried on between the country and the 
t«)wu, the country supplying the town with the means of sub¬ 
sistence, and the materials of its industry; and receiving, in re¬ 


turn, a :‘upply of manufactures from the town. I'he demands 
of the couLtry for manufactures must tlechne with its wealth and 
industry. Its inhabitants, when they are reduced in circum- 
slauces, canrtot afi'ord to consume the same supply of manufac¬ 
tures ns before; and, in accounting therefore for the present 
depression of commerce, the falling off of this branch of domes¬ 
tic consuinpiion must l)e superadded to the loss of the foreign 
market. 


To all these various evils, must he added the enormous taxes 
imposed on this country, which now seem to be exhausting the 
sources of productive industry. The public revenue which has 
been levied for some years past, has been paid by a con¬ 
tribution, not merely of revenue, but of capital; and in this 
manner taxation has impaiied the subject from which all 
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venue is derived- Nor is there any branch of the public ma- 
na^mcnt^ in which the depression of commerce and agricul¬ 
ture, and the varying value of the currency, has operated more 
-fatally than in that of the Revenue. AVhen the currency was 
falling in value, Government, as a debtor, profited on nil its 

{ >ast transactions; but the nominal amount of all its future 
oans was increased, In proportion to the depreciation of the 
currency. If we suppose the currency depreciated one-fifth, Go¬ 
vernment, in place of 20 millions, must have required a loan of 
24* millions; and as large sums were borrowed at this period, 
the low value of money added greatly to the nominal amount 
of the public debt. The currency has been since restored to 
its former value, but the public debt has iloft been decreas¬ 
ed; so that the depreciated money which Government bor¬ 
rowed, is now repaid in money of a higlicr standard ; and by 
this transaction, it is evident that a great addition has been 
made to the public burdens, 

'riie same false policy, which thus inC<;pasing the public 
debt, was at work in another shape, to’ diminA^ the public re¬ 
venue. The war, for the ruin of our enemy’s commerce, has, 
as we have already stated, nearly produced the ruin of our 
own ; the depression of commerce and of agriculture has been 
followed, ns was naturally^ to be expected, by a general defal¬ 
cation of the revenue. According to accounts issued by the 
Treasury, the public revenue for 1815 amounted to f»G, H-8,802/. 
In 1816, it amounted only to including the pro¬ 

duce of the properiy-tax for that year, amounting to 11,559,5U0/, 
Deducting on this account, and on account of the war njalt-ta c, 

1 )art of tlie receipt of which is included in the revenue of 1816, 
)ut which is now abolisiied, 12,500,000/,, tlie revenue for the 
year 1817 cannot amount to more than 4-1^ millions, even 
supposing no further defalcation to lake place. Hut we are not 
warranted in this supposition; since the revenue for the past 
year, far from being the cheerful contribution of a willing peo- 
}>le, was extorted from their necessities by the h&rshest means- 
In many cases, the claims of the Treasury have been made 
good from the spoils of bankrupt estates;—at other times the 

{ )Oor man’s effects—the most necessary articles of his furniture— 
lave been exposed to public sale for arrears of taxes. Thus, 
the very soirees of revenue are dried up—rigour defeats its 
object —and to supply immediate wants, destroys the means of 
future production. In these circumstances, it can scarcely be 
expected, that the revenue for 1817 will be equal to that of 
1816. It will probably fall short of millions, and will 
thus leave a still larger disproportion between the income 
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and the expenditure. According to such d cuments as hav^ 
been submitted to the public, the interest puynule on the nn- 
tional debt, including that due on Kxch^*<|tipr hills, cannot 
mount to less than 44 m\\Y\ox\s per anuuni^ which is jn^r nb ut 
equal to the expected produce of the taxes for i8.7, sin,^ using 
them to continue at their present ninount, In mil¬ 

lions, however, is included the produce of ihe sinking iund, a- 
mounting to about 12 millions; which, according to this com- 

S utation, constitutes the whole unincumbered revenue Great 
iritain possesses to maintain her peace e<^]a!)lishm£nts, and to 
reduce her enormous debt. the prrxluec i*f tlie l:ixes con¬ 
tinue to fall r.iT’ this sum may be still tiiillnT diminished, t)r it 
may altogether disappeir. Such are the e/recis alreatsy pro¬ 
duced on the finances of the couiiiry, l>y he depres'^ion of com¬ 
merce and agriculture. VV\‘ d*' not ('f c^ur^evou^.h hr the 
perfect accuracy of the preceding c iitulalions; nor is this of 
great moment, seeing llnit an ariihnulical error of even or' 
S millions could ct the political result. 

In this feitUiU-Am of alF'.irs, the great point for irquuy is, 
v4#€thcr there^*xisi any means of siinplying this alarming defi¬ 
ciency in the public revenue, and \\liether any *iy>tem is to be 
proposed to Karliament for that purpose. lle*^pecijrig ti.is last 
question, we jiiave no infirmation whaUv^ r. But il in place 
of idle conjeclures on the actual jilans of Government, we come 
to consider generally the Cf-ur^e which policy r^rcs'^nlus, there 
can he but one opinmn t-n the subject. When the income of 

S n individual falls oflT, he either r< ninves to increase n, or he 
ptrcnches his expense i or, rcjecling this prudent alien ative, 
e becomes bankrunt. The same principle a)>}dies t^> Clo- 
^crnmeni. If the income of the country is unequal to \i< cx- 
ipendilure—if it cannot be increaser, and if its lukrs wiil not 
Jimit their expenses, nationai Ininkruptcy must be the conse¬ 
quence. The public revenue is derived from laxe*-; and. that 
taxes cannot be increased, was sLiflicieiuly proved, wluii the 
people rejected the proposed continuance of the property-tax. 
Taxation, in this country, has indeed reached its natural li¬ 
mit; and if the existing taxes require to be eutorced liy the 
compulsory process of the law, it is not likely that un at.di- 
tional revenue would be derived from new impositions. Re¬ 
lief must therefore be sought in a reduction oi expense; and 
if the unsparing hand of economy and reform were to be carri¬ 
ed through all the dep&rtmenis of the public service. ]o;)j)iiig 
off, without mercy, every useless expense, great resources would 
unquestionably be found. If^ at ilie same time, no longer eta- 
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broiling ourselves in the quarrels of the Continent^ we should 
^ resolve to reduce, or altogether to disband, that great military 
force which is upheld for no purpose, either of honour or utili¬ 
ty to the country, it is possible that the expenditure might be 
brought within the limits of the revenue; and certain it is, 
there is no other course which does not lead directly to a na¬ 
tional bankruptcy. Economy is the only fund- from which last¬ 
ing resources can be drawn. By means of loans, indeed, we 
may support, for some time longer, the present system of la¬ 
vish expenditure. But if we borrow in time of peace, when 
do we mean to pay The real state of our affairs cannot be- 
altered by the aid of loans, seeing that a loan is merely a tem¬ 
porary expedient, which delays the evil that it cannot prevent;, 
and, in our present ciremnstanees, it can only be regarded as 
affording a short respite from destruction. It as it were, the 
swelling wave, which buoys up for a moment tlie stranded ves¬ 
sel, only to dash her more surely to piccft’ on the fatal shore. 
The dilRculties of the c^umtry, whiiiever thejunay be, must be 
calmly inquired into, and (airly met; for, to^this point, we 
must come at last; and the longer we continue the riot of pro¬ 
digal expense, the greater will be our ciiflicultics when the day 
of account cijmcs. i.’ 

, I 

.* . - ■ - ■ ■ — ■■ ■. ■ --^ 

Art. VL The Works of Henry Ihrward^ Eu) I oj and of 

Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. Edited Uy Gkokge Frederick 
Non’, D.D- F.S.A. late Fellow of All Souls College, 
ford. 2 vol. 4lo. Loudon, Longman & Co. 1815. 

• > 

T he sight of this publication really startled us ; and those who 
arc aware that reviewers must read through all the vo¬ 
lumes of which they give an account, will easily conceive our 
alarm at seeing an old poetical acquaintance, whom wc had been 
accustomed to n^ect in the dimensions of a pamphlet, suddenly^ 
plumped up to a quarto of near a thousand pages. His com¬ 
panion, Sir Thoo.as Wyatt, a personage originally of somewhat 
larger dimensions follows in equally inordinate condition ;—and 
certainly, to quit our figures, never had publication a greater 
appearance bookmaking. We arc by no means inclined, 
however, to involve all hrge and diffuse editions in that term of 
reproach. When an editor, indeed, like old Biilius, takes up 
H dull work for the mere purpose of showing his reading, and 
in a manner perhaps that shows reading and nothing else, there, 
mn bs but one feeling about the matter; and it is still worse when 
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a petty editor falls upon a great author, as the public hare leea 
lately, with great scandal, in a swarm of embellished publications# 
There is something, also, exceedingly repulsive, when commenta¬ 
tors, who possess a certain share of ability, have little mure than 
a commonplace notion of their author; as was the case with 
Steevens and others, who, in the midst of their ridiculous airs of 
liomage to Sbakspenre, and irritability with ea$ii other, evidently 
thouglit that he and they were entitled to pretty nearly equal 
shares in reputation. Sicevens himself, the best of them all, 
would have convinced us he knew nothing of the poet^ if he had 
only left that sinele opinion on record, in which be pronounces 
the sonnets of Shakspeare worth nothing. He had neVer beard 
Garrick, we suppese, recite them. 

But provided the enthusiasm be real, and the notes and other 
ofhees of editorship to the purpose, it is only doing justice to 
a great author to illu-^trate and make as much of him as possible. 
There are some rcitjiers, it is true, w-ho will want nothing but 
the plain text; apfl this, of course, is the best way of printing, 
generally speak’./ig, on many obvious accounts. Bat the most 
^cnlive readers, if not* absolutely fond, are apt logo along the 
text with a comparatively carele««s eye, content with the most 
prominent oXsparkling passages. In this way, we are seldom 
or never scnsJale of all an auUior’s intentions ; and do not, as 
the jkhrase i4 fetch him out properly* Our learning may be 
. good, but o\w taste wants an excitement now and then; or, 
^which is more usual, our taste may be suflRciently on the alerts 
lut may lose something for want of learning. In such cases, 
• is well to have the elaborate editiuD at hand to assist us; 
lor would the deepest poetical readers be ashamed to ac- 
:nowledge their obligations to such editors as Tyrwhitt, Up¬ 
ton, and Warton. The light they let in upon the obscurities 
jor scliolarsliip of their authors, is sure to tall upon some¬ 
thing valuablcf. Again, this anxiety to do justice Co the poet’a 
thoughts, helps to do justice to his reputation. It diffuses 
it;—keeps itp his importance with such as might be apt to 
lose sight of it;—and serves to maintain a proper share of 
the attention of society to tnbtters purely intellectual, and to 
the finer parts of glory and enjoyment. We met the other day 
with a separate volume written upon a single passage in Dante. 
Italy abounds in these pieces of homage; which, next to native 
disposition, are among the causes as well as cHects of that en¬ 
thusiasm for the arts of peace, which enabled her to auume the 
reins of intcllectu^J empire when she lost the others, and to 
keep up for centuries the lofty and ancient idea of the poetical 
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character, as somethin;; partaking of divinity^ served with mn^* 
sioy and surmounted with laurel. 

For o77€ of the quartos, therefore, here presented us, which< 
contains the works of the Earl of Surrey, we are not only in¬ 
clined to make every allowance, but to muster up every thing 
favourable. The Noble poet, to be sure, as introduced to 
us by the Reverend Editoi^, is not more than a fifth part of 
himself,—his work^ just occupying that portion of the book ; 
but Dr Nott is an elegant scholar, w'ho has haunted the plea¬ 
santest tracks-of poetry and he has given his notes and other' 
additions such a colouring of the southern, that, what with 
the interesting events of his author’s life, and the more roman¬ 
tic fables related of him, the accomplished Earl presents much 
such a figure in his literary dress, as he does in the engraving 
from Holbein at the frontispiece, where he stands, gallant and 
graceful, with his dropping feather, throwing open a most enor- 
xnous mantle. v; 

With respect to the other quarto, conta^ing the works of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the case is very different jSsand, unfortu¬ 
nately, the credit which Dr Nott might have procured, as au 
unostentatious enthusiast for great genius, on the strength of 
liis hrst volume, he is in danger of losing, from th,*: unwarrant¬ 
able zeal tor proportion which he has exhibited ia his second. 
There is this plain reason why the two quartos r.hould not at 
all have resembled each other in size;—the merits of the au¬ 
thors are quite disproportionate.-*—Sir Thomas Wyatt was a 
man of wit, a shrewd observer, a subtle politician ; but, in no: 
true sense of the word, was he a pof i; and as our object, and* 
indeed the ostensible object of Dr Notfs work, is to consider 
poets and poetry, we shall here take our leave of him-at oncer 

The original matter furnished by the Editor in the first vo¬ 
lume, consists chieiiy of Memoirs of the Earl, a Dissertation 
on the Stale of English Poetry before the Sixteenth Century, 
Memoirs of Surrey’s second son,, the unfortunate Earl of North¬ 
ampton, and a great body of Notes ; those on the Poems alone, 
as the author confesses, being ^ equal, in point of bulk, to the' 
Poems themselves, ’ or rather, to si^eak more correctly, a good 
deal bulkier, especially considering that the Poems are printed 
in a wide and large type, and the Notes-in the reverse. 

The Memc^'s are certainly the best, that is to say, the fullest 
and most satisfactory, that have appeared. It is a pity, however,. 
that with the exce;jtion, we believe, of slight reference, in a note 
towards the end ot the work, he has taken no^nodee of some fel- 
Icw-labourcrs, such ns Mr Paik and Mr Chalmers; especially^ 
M the latter has not been-slow* CJo make his acknowiedgemente^ 
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-for a discovery respectinc;; Surrey’s wife, which the Doctor com- 
xnunicated to him. * The absence of the names of these gentle¬ 
men leaves the reader to conclude that the learned editor was 
the first to notice some circumstances and errors connected with 
the poet’s biography, which were certainly mentioned before 
'him. His researches, it is true, have been proportionate to the 
magnitude of his work; and he may have been aware*of the mat¬ 
ters in question as early as any one else. But we need not dwell 
upon the propriety of these acknowledgements, especially in a 
writer who comes before us for the avowed purpose of C'^tabiishing 
facts and systems, and who is even fond of expressing his sense of 
the scrupulous. He not only takes pains to let us into his notions 
of the Td on points of cor.ft'ssion, and to record his obligations 

•lo the possessors of libraries,—obligations which he is at the same 
time * fully sensible he owes to the respect which was paid to 
Him (the Prince Regent) who had been pleased to direct, and 
.had graciously contj-^cended to patronize the work, ’—but thinks 
■fit to conclude Iv^Pieface by stilting, that ‘ he may be told by 
soyie of severfi judgment, that there arc higher exertions of 
fflmd than rfiosc which have polite literature and poetry for 
'their object* But he tru-.ts he shall have to plead, in his de¬ 
fence, that ra his inquiries have had truth for their object; and 
that he has Endeavoured to show, that a taste for polite iitera- 
'ture and poltry is to be encouraged, only so far as ii firomotes 
the cause of virtue, by promoting intellectual improvement, 
und is compatible with religion.’ That the Doctor thinks this 

i lefence of his studies nocessary, will perhaps give the reader 
oo low an opinion his quaiiiicutions for them. Something 
s to be allowed to professional fancies:—only it is curious to 
see how Iktle these sort of graces before meat, deceive any hotly ; 
and what strange compliments these apologizers pay to their 
reverend censors, by thinking it requisite to excuse themselves, 
whenever they set about any thing pleasureable. But we will 
not perplex l)r Nolt with our humanities; and really think, 
that with th^ memories of liisliops Hurd and Percy beKire him, 
he may make himself quite easy; and admire poetry, or the 
green fields, or any other delightful^ift of Providence, without 
■l)cg^ing pardon of the Polyglott. 

Ihe life of the Noble poet, divested of the fables with which 
It has been adorned, and the refutation of them, is still ehivai- 
5-ous and interesting; and may be summed up as follows.^ 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of Thomas, third Duk 

* See Park’s Edition of the Royal and Noble Authors; and 
fcife of the Earl cf Surrey, in Mr Chalmers’s English J^)cts. 
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of Norfolk, was born about the year 1516* Ho passed hisboy- 
Jiood at his father’s house in the country, and there also receiv¬ 
ed his education, which is supposed to have been finished at 
fifteen. Education began earlier in those days than at present, 
and was highly useful in consequence; not, however, as Dr 
Nott thinks, bccaur^.e the activity with which it was pursued was 
• bcneficiaf to the expansion of the intellect,' but because it 
combined a variety of accomplishments and bodily exercises, 
which were at once interesting to young minds, and beneficial 
to the expansion of their limbs. They made due progress to¬ 
wards the powers, without anticipating the gravity, of manhood. 
They were not, almost at the same time that they lived on their 
mother’s milk, let into the mechanical principles of motion—nor 
otherwise over-lectuvcd and over-informed, during childhood; 
nor afterwards imprisoned in the muthcmulios, and taught most 
what they would least have to practise. According to a curious 
vld passage, extracted by Dr Nott from Kardinge’s Chronicle, 
they began very early with languages and ni'ii^ers; from ten to 
twelve were taught dancing and music, and to’^ speak of gen¬ 
tleness;’ then scoured the fields as sportsmen ; aV sixteen wtio 
practised in mock-battles—jousting, and breaking and riding 
the war-lK>rso; and at seventeen or eighteen were? reckoned fit 
to enter the world, and be entrusted with the duties of men.— 
It is rather too soon, however, to enter into dissartations, and 
we willingly resume our narrative. t 

It is maniliest from Surrey’s poems, that he passed some por¬ 
tion of his youth at Windsor, in company with the Duke of 
Richmond, a natural son of the King,—but it is not knowr 
when or how long; neither is it understood to what university 
he went, or whether, indeed, he went to any at all. If a«y. 
It is supposed he must have gone to Cambridge, as he was 
afterwards its High Steward, a circumstance firi-t noticed by 
Dr Nott. In February 1532, when about sixteen, he w'as 
contracted, perhaps married, to Lady Frances Vere, daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl of Oxfoid ; though, from the customs of those 
times, it does not follow that he immediately lived with his 
wife. Towards the close of the same year, he attended, a- 
jnongst other nobility, at the celebrated interview between Hen¬ 
ry and Francis; and lhu-» stems to have made his first appear¬ 
ance in life at the Field of the Cloth of Gold,—a striking de¬ 
but for a yoiysig poet and cavalier. From this time forward, 
indeed, he seems always to have been among the first per¬ 
formers on occasions of royal ceremony, whetlier cheerful or o- 
^herwise. He was at ilic burial, for instance, of Jane Seymour; 
and, what not so reconcilca^le to o;ie’s imagination, sat uu- 
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tier his father during the trial of hi« unfortunate cousin Anne 
Boleyn. He lost, soon after that event, his young friend Rich* 
mona, of whom he continued for years to speak with great ten¬ 
derness. In 15'tO be shone with great brilliancy at the jousts 
and tournaments that were given in honour of the Kiug’s mar¬ 
riage with Anne of Cloves; on which occasion the Royal Blue¬ 
beard, who really had a taste for magnificence, was so pleased, 
that he dismissed the combatants with considerable presents. 
At the close of the same year, the Earl appears to have first en¬ 
tered upon active public life, being scut as Commissioner to the 
English possessions on the coast of France, to see that they 
were safe against some threatened attacks. With the exception 
of his being made a Knight of the Garter, a greater honour in 
those days than now", wo hear nothing further of him till 1542, 
when he foil into temporary disgrace, and w^as committed suc¬ 
cessively to the Fleet and to Windsvir Castle, in consequence of 
a violent private nu>irrel with one Jotiii-a- Leigh. Dr Nott, upon 
grounds which \y thinks ‘ nof totally fanciful, * imagines this gen¬ 
tleman to hav^- been a rival of ilie Eurl's in love; bnt, be this as it 
-i»fiay, the laa^tcr appears to have been in-the wrong, and expressed 
hift sorrow, to the Privy Council ft;;* what he attributes to tlie un- 
liridled hAt of youth ; liiuugh, by ilie way, Ma.-.ter John-a- 
Lcigh himlelf seems to have been sufficicnlly touchy; for Dr 
JNott, five lears afterwards, finds him committed to the same 
place; fron which he has scarcely got out, and upon a bond 
too of 2000/. fur his future good behaviour, when he is committed 
again. The King and Court, however, though Surrey was pu¬ 
blished, do not seem to liavc cared long about the offence ; for it 
W'as in the same year that he held a principal command under his 
fatlier, in the campaign again'^t Scotland. 

On his return from this expedition, he again got into trouble 
and imprisonment. There were two charges againsthim; one for 
having eaten in Lent, notwithsliinding the Royal prohibition. 
From this he cleared himself by [iiMdueiug a license, though 
be acknowledged he had com mined the meals rather too open¬ 
ly. The other was of a more extraordinary nature, and pro¬ 
duced from him as singular a dei'encc. He was accused of 
walking about the city at midnight, in a disorderly manner, 
breaking windows with a cross-bow. Tlic reader wiji be pre-. 
pared to regard this as a frolic of youth: But, according tp 
Surrey's defence before the Council, it was a misdemeanour 
a very staid and contemplative description. Heallo'wed ftniight 
be misconstrued j but ‘ it grieved me, my Lords, ’ said he, 

‘ to see the licentious manners of the citizens of London. They 
^ rgsembled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state^ 
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^ and not that of a Ciiri.stian communion. Was I to iuflTer these 

* uulMr)pvriien to ptnsh without warninp?—That, common cha- 

* rity Urrbade. The remonstrances of their spiritual pastors had 
^ Been nr;recl, I knew, in vain. I therefi;re went at midnight 
< through the streets, and hhot from my cross-bow at their win- 

* dows, that the ston*=>s, passing noiseless through the air, and 

* breaking in suddenly upon their guihy society, might remind 

* them of the suddenness of that punishment which the Scrip- 

* ture teJis us Divine Justice v\ill inflict on impenitent sinners^ 

* and so lead them to a reformation of manners. ’ 

This deteiico, a> Dr Nott observes, was not likely to be the 
better received at tliis particular juncture, on account of its 
glancing at the friends of popery;—and accordingly the Noble 
Earl, with liis Cftmpmions, w^as committed to the Fleet. The 
Doctor, however, thinks the defence sincere,—regarding the 
whole business as only one instance, among many, of his ro¬ 
mantic turn of mind. It may have been st^• nor do we mean 
to question the veracity of the chivalrous poet Jxhough his com- 
panii us, by stoutly denying the charge about the bows, cannot 
reauily be supposed to have partaken of his devoirt intentions - * 
and really, in tiiin.s when frolicsome maskers used go about 
in th<* intervals between sprightly campaigns, it is f/'obabie that 
the citizens were too much accustomed to have tlrcir windows 
brok( n, to look upon the visitation as supernalural.P 

ISiiri ty*s imprisonments do not appear to have been of long du¬ 
ration. in the summer of the same year, he again went to France^ 
itnci ccnmnenced that active part in the Cfiinpaigns there, in which 
the shi>rt remaiih er of his life v\as chiefly occupied- He was first^ 
a volunteer at the bicgc of L indrecy,—then marshal of the army 
at that of MonircMiil, wh re he was wounded, and from which 
place he coiulu< led the r* treat,—and w.is subsequently appointed 
con mander at Guisnes,— nd finally at Boulogne. His fortune, 
on ihes orcasioub, was v irious. He lost a buttle, with inferior 
nur ibcrs, agiiin^- the Mareschal dcBuz; but the retreat from 
JMontr. uil is said t(f have been conducted in a manfier that did 
credit to hi^ *‘okiierj?lnp; and in'* courage and ardour were always 
nnquestionalde 'J’he 1 >ss of the battle is supposed to have rais¬ 
ed the ill (loor! of Henry against Inin; and, although he was 
continued in coiiiniand, the suppositioo is probably well-found¬ 
ed, as one of the Kiog’s favourite cajitains had fallen on the oc- 
rnsion, and htrhad evidt^ndy set his heart upon doing brilliant 
things in this w^ar with France. To say the truth, the wars a- 
loiig the opposite line of coast have ever seemed destined to be 
annoying lo our sjjirit. They have not been very splendid on 
cither side; but the English, in particular, seem generally to 
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have fought to disadvantage. The mean tragedy contemplated 
by Edward the Third at Calais, the panic of Surrey's troops, and 
commencement of bis misfortanes, the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
the routs at Dunkirk and the Holder, and the rottings at Wal- 
cheren,—these are events, various, it is true, in their interest, 
and exciting very different associations; but all of them such 
as an Englishman no sooner records, than he hastens to forgeU 
Surrey was continued in his command fov three months, and 
then oupersedefl in it by one of his personal enemies Lord Gray, 
while another, the Earl of Hertford, was appointed Lieute¬ 
nant-General of the English pale at large. The latter proceed¬ 
ing appears to have roused his special indignation. The Sey¬ 
mours, a new, aspiring family, connected with the King by 
marriage, are said to have been jealous of the Howards, who 
had possessed a similar advantage, and w^ere so much their su¬ 
perior in accomplishments. Siirrc}’, on the present occasion, 
spoke of Hertford-'Vith great bitterness, and ‘ incautiously 
promised himself •fevenge in a new reign, ^ It is easy to ima- 
giry; what would be the effect of words like these, carried first 
fo the favouv^ie, and by the favourite to a pampered and vio¬ 
lent Monar^, full of self-will and increasing infirmities. Sur¬ 
rey was oncAmore committed prisoner to Windsor Castle; and 
though he wife not kept there more than a week or two, and 
even assisted In the ensuing month of August at the ceremonies 
that took plice on the ratification of peace, it is difficult to 
ibelievc with his Editor that the King on that account enter- 
itainrd no resentment. Jt was but the December following, that 
t^urrey was committed ior the fifth and last time in his life to 
A prison, from which he issued only to go to the scaffold: And 
llie charge, on which he suffered death, was so frivolous, that it 
can only be considered as a pretext, and that a very impatient 
and defying one, for giving vent to a series of heart-burnings. 
He was accused of high treason, for quartering a parti)f the 
Royal arms with those of the Howards; and yet he proved on 
his trial, that he had not only the license of the heralds for doing 
so, but that his ancestors had done it for a long time, and that 
he bad constaiuly borne the quartering in the presence of Hen¬ 
ry himself. These proofs, however, were of no avail before 
Royal slaves, and judges who were personal enemies. The Duke 
of Norfolk had been committed to prison the same day, on some 
vague, separate charges of disaffection ; and finally escaped with 
his life by the tyrant’s own death. The moment that the Duke 
and his son were committed, depositions against them were taken j 
and of the four persons who came forwa^ for this purpose, one 
was Sir Edward Knivett, a man whom Surrey had once saved 
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from the loss of his land,—another, Mrs Holland, a mistress of 
the Duke’s, on whom he had lavished wealth and attention,-^and, 
last, the Dutchess of Richmond, the daughter of one prisoner, 
and sister of the other 1 The chief points of accusation were— 
That he was fond of the company of foreigners, and entertain-' 
ed Italian servants, whom * some suspected to be spies; ’ and that, 
instead of a Duke’s coronet, he wore on his arms ‘ what seemed 
much like a close ct^own, ’ and a cipher, ^ which she took to he 
the King’s cipher, H. R. ’ It docs not appear that evidence 
was afterwards produced on the trial, nor what was Surrey’s de¬ 
fence- Nor does it signify. It only saves us from more disgust. 
It is sufficient to know what the depositions are, and who made 
them,—that Hertford received them,—and that the verdict anti 
aubsequent indictment rested solely on the quartering of the arms. 
He was sent back to the Tower, and a few -days afterivards 
brought to the block, on the 21 si January 1.547, and about the 
liist year of his age. Were wc superstitiims, wc should some¬ 
times be inclined to think that it was ihe fat^^pf a certain grace¬ 
fulness of character, personal and intellectual, to meet with an 
early death ; as if Providence would keep its ima^e with us'^al- 
ways young, ■ ■- * lovely to the last; 

Extinguished, not decayed. ’ / 

Surrey, we see, died at thirty-one; Raphael «ied at thirty- 
seven ; and Sir Philip Sidney at tbirty-two. Yet Kriosto reach¬ 
ed a good age; and Alfred lived Jong enough toXurmount our 
idea of him, as the accomplished young soldier and musician ; 
and holds his place in our memories as a bearded sage. 

But to return.—Dr Nott thinks that the downfall of Surre 
was entirely the work of his jealous enemies; and that Hen 
ry had little or no voice in the matter, on, account of 
great infirmities. It appears from Hrdinshed, whom be quotes, 
that on the very day of Surrey’s trial, he w'as * lying in the ex-% 
iremities of death, ’ whicli actually took place a few days after 
the Earl’s; ami he thinks it not impossible that advantage 
might have been token of the King’s condition,* to turn the 
royal signature to account, as for a long lime past he had been 
so unwieldy as to be obliged to make use of a stamp. He allows, 
linwever, that Raleigh, a * high authority,’ attributes the death 
of Surrey to Henry’s tyrannical disposition, and the fears 
which he IW supposed to have entertained lest Surrey should 
<listurb the succession, restore Popery, and effect a match be¬ 
tween himself and the Princess Mary : And w’e think there are 
good grounds for that opinion. Surrey had not succeeded, as 
wished, in Prance;—lie had lost in battle one of the 
liing’s favourites, and was opposed to others flourishing 
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Court;—^his-temper was hot| and his exprcF^sions had been 
unp;uQrdod;—there "are even patasn^es in his poems, which Dr 
Nott has somehow or other overlooked, but which Henry 
could hardly fail of applying to liiniself; And, besides all 
this, he was in full possession of youth, gracefulness, reputa¬ 
tion for virtue, and all those other advantages, which the 
King, in his old age, and after such a life as he had led, 
was most likely to envy: And as to his apparent disinclina¬ 
tion to Popery, and his already having a wife, it is surpris¬ 
ing, that any man, with the least knowledge of history or 
courts, can suppose, that the King would be made easy by 
such considerations, and not conclude that others could do as 
he had done himself,—change their religious tenets, and divorce 
their wives. Few kings can put up with opposition of any sort, 
and to Henry it was in every respect an outrageous provocation; 

-—it offended his vanity as a reasoncr, his disposition as a long- 
indulged sensualist^ his temper and prejudices as a monarch. 
It was a crime to’put his pampered despotism to an unnsiness, 
hcjwever unwillingly. In other wwds, he was mad wiih ahso- 
•lute powcUi^with the ability of indulging liis >elf-wiil;—a belter 
way of exercising charity towarcU him, liian Dr Nntt’s quota- 
lion about Y kings bearing all.’ Nor are \vc merily using 
phrases andimetiiphors. We are pciMiacied, th if nn ex^’ess of 
power Jilcral} tends to render Princes insane; i]vA to say, it 
overdoes iulll, and path t'nem at du- P'-'-rcy ofni! Llieir impulses; 
and we have no doubt iKut <acli uas tlie case wiih the Roman 
I Emperors, wh<> cut such portentous figures in Suetonius and 
,^Taiitu«. Ne''o Jiitnself began well;—it was only ihn excess of 
lindtilgf’nce ilmt rrudM-to his wanlb dreadlnl, nnd his self wall 
^too much for hu/nan nUnre. Thus otiu Arn» l-ecomes piti¬ 
able in the eyes of hw !{‘iio\v-mcn ; nor can wc imagine, with- 
out commiseraMon, us well as horror, the dying cuiuJilion of 
Henry, bloated, fevered, and htijjless, with his passions stiil tor¬ 
menting him,—and not a servant, till the last moment, who 
could ventufe to tell him he miisT die. 

Thus was cut off, g.ill int ami guihless, the most accomplished 
man of his age. Dr N'>tt tolls us, that— 

‘ lie w'as somewhat snull of stature, but excellently made; strong 
and active, and able to endure labuui and fatigue. Hi'- eye was dark 
and piercing ; his countenance composed and thol!^iuiul ; which 
gave him the appearance of being somewliat older tlian ho was. In 
his mode of living he was sumptuous and magnificent; splendid in 
liis apparel, and profuse in his expenses; not from any idle love of 
extravagance, but from a sense of vvliat he thought due to his higl^ 
fauk and i^tatioD in life- The same |)rinci|>!c Jed liim to frequent 
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C'oart; but be appeared, when there, not as one who borrowed in*- 
portancc from living with the great, but as tf person moving in his 
f)roper sphere .*—{Memoirsj p. 105 ) 

Lord Surrey 'vas evidently a gallant and most accomplished 
youjig man, uiio possessed both the virtues and foibles of what 
ds called a high spirit. His poetical genius would naturally in* 
^line him to enjoyment, and a love of the splendid; and as his 
rank and means, we snspect, encouraged him in carrying both 
-to a tolerable extreme, so the haughty manners of the nobility 
in general appear to have given him a habit of indulging his 
mettle and pretensions in away calculated to get him into scrapes 
with ihoSe both above and below him. The reader will recol¬ 
lect the nature of some of his imprisonments, and the threat 
;about having his revenge in a new reign. Buchanan records, 
with great ind-ignation, his having taken for his badge a Silver 
Lion, tearing in pieces a Lion Gules, (the arms of Scixland). 
We have no doubt, however, that like mostsmen of great laicnte 
l\e preferred the nobilitv of his narnre to that of his fortune. 
He was a fast and cnthiisinstic frifiul. He was a knight, af¬ 
ter the model of the knightb of old, amorous, ui'SiflauiUed, in* 
^corruptible, / 

‘ First in the lists, and graceful in the dance * 

He souglit reputation in war, in poetry, and iti is supposed 
in the cumpi>sition of music. It is certain that hc^dnyed on the 
Jute, one of ihe ordinary accomplishments of thosh times ; and 
it is reaBonably concluded, that he did his utmost to patronize 
the fine ar!s,—the highest fjpathcr, by the way, in Henrj’s cap. 
Three out ol elcvcu of his Lordship’s portraits are by Holbein 
the Italians about liim, whom the ungrateful Knivett desig- 
aiatcd as supposed spies, arc conjectured to have l>een artistes 
It is known that he built a magnificent seat at NorwicI), whicli 
was purely firecian, and is said to have been the earliest speci¬ 
men of that style in the kingdom; and it is not too trifling to 
mention, that its furriiiure and ornaments, an account of the 
mortgage of which is to be found in Dr Noll’s Appendix, ap- 
{)ear to have been of a very tasteful, as well as splendid descrip¬ 
tion, and such as a poet would like to have about him,—corisist- 
ang chiefiy of painted carpets and tapestries full of bird'., flowers,' 
Aiid foliage. Bortlers of leaves and -flowci's were then in great 
repute in lta||y, as may be seen by the engravings from the series 
•of Cupid and'Psyche, which Raphael painted for the palace of his 
€riend Chigi, and which Giovanni D’Udine was at the same time 
employed to adorn in that manner. It is justly observed by Dr 
Nott, that Surrey * beheld fame and excellence in others with¬ 
out envy; ’ and that he * honoured and fostered geniu* wherever 
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he found it- ^ He took into his service the once admired Court 
Poet, Churchyard; and gave a handsome pension, and a place m 
his establishment as physician, to the celebrated scholar, Hadrian 
Junius. Of his friend Wyatt, and his poetical talents, he has ex¬ 
pressed llie highest admiration ; and llnmgh he clearly left hinif' 
iflr behind, pronounces hhn just approachable, and never to be 
‘ hit. ’ The truth is, that where genius and generosity are at their 
height, the love of superiority is a secondary thing to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the talent itself, and to the love of it wherever it ap- 
jicars. In other words, wist* men feel, that wisdom abstract¬ 
edly is a f)oor and doubtful business, compared with what is hap¬ 
py and amiable- 

Of the more private life of Surrey, it is not easy to speak. 
That ‘ he was liberal to his servants^ may w'cll be supposed ; 
and he seems to have been attached to his father, thoiifih there 
may have been little coolnesses between them occabiomilly. The 
only pnssage worth mention in his Letters, whicli are political,- 
and chiefly written from France, is to that cUect. It is very 
spirited and characteristic. Ilepclling a charge of corruptiorr 
brought agv^t him by Lord Gray, lie »3ys, ‘ In bis so saying, 
he can have^none honour, for there be in Boulogne too many 
witnesses thai^ Henry of Surrey was never for singular profect 
(profit) corrujbted ; nor never yet bribe closed his hand ; which 
lesson I learnM of my father; and wish to succeed him therein^ 
as in the resti^ (Poems and Letters, p. 2'SO,) 
i Dr Nott is pleased to suppose, that he was faithful and affec- 
'iionate to bis wife—of which, though we have no wish to dis- 
,^«te it, there is certainly no evidence. His family, at least, 
does not seem to have been a wcll-teinpered and liajDpy one j 
^nd the example of his parents, it must lie adniiiied, was not 
edifying. The Duke of Norfolk, who, by the way, liad his 
sovereign's example before his eyes, treated his wife with little 
consideration; and, wdielher slie was amiable or not, his con¬ 
duct appears to have been most uujustifmulc; for he not only 
lived apart ffom her (which, considering iheir respective na¬ 
tures, may have been as well for both), but he gave a woman of 
her rank the paltry annual pittance of tw^o hundred pounds. It 
is to com|)kin in that point, that she wrote the letters that Dr 
Nott has published, to Cromwell the minister;—aiul a nu>-i un¬ 
seemly story he has let us into. We have already mciittoncd 
the Mrs Holland, who came forward, after all the l)ukc*s lavish 
attention, to swear away his life. This lady, the si'^ter of hig 
secretary, the Dutchess openly complains of* as the Duke’s 
mistress, calling her, in a style that loo jdainly exhibits her own 
temper, ^ that harlot Bess Holland, ’ * that quean,' and. * that 
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ilrab.' She even says, that the * harlots, * meaning, it seems, 
some other women in the Duke’s house, ‘ bound her, and pin¬ 
nacled her, and sat on her breast till she spit blood, and all for 
speaking against the woman in the Courts Bess Holland. ’ For 
this, and becanse she would not suffer the ‘ harlots * to remain 
in the house, she snvs the Dr.ke put her out herself; and she 
also accuses hin» of having, on one occasion, ‘ drawn her out 
of bed by the hair, while in childbed, and wounded her in the 
head with his dagger,—a charge which he denies with great bit¬ 
terness, in a letter to the same minister, and which he says 
shall always keep him apart from her, till she acknowledges it 
to be a wilful falsehood. She seems, however, to have had no 
desire to return; and the whole story is perhaps explained by 
a fact of which she informs u^,—that she was married to him 
with a prcposscs-ion for another ; to whom she w'as even about 
to be married; and was, l>csides, only ‘ fifteen years of age, 
while the Duke was nearly forty. ’ 

But, even in Dr Nott’s opinion, Surrey had a passion for 
another person, during the life of his Countess. This is the 
old story of the Fair Geraldine, which is connected'with some 
other doubtful incidents in the poet’s life, and w lich, as the 
whole is at best of an apocryphal nature, the Doctor has very 
properly considered by itself. Few readers of pc*etical biogra¬ 
phy need be informed, tl}at, till of late years, thA. life of Lord 
Surrey had a very romantic air. We have been tj)ld, in prose 
as well as in verse, that he was desperately in love with a second 
Laura of the above name ; that in the course of certain travels in 
Italy, he was shown by Ccrnelius Agrippa, in a mirror, the fi¬ 
gure of his absent mistress, reclining languidly on a couch, 
and reading one of his iove-sonncts by a waxen taper; -and 
that, doubly inflamed by this magical pu/zic of his goddess, 
he hastened to Florence, the original seat of her ancestors, \ 
and main object of his journey, and there, in the high¬ 
est style of chivalry, proclaimed the pcerlcssness of his lady’s 
beauty, and victonuusly maintained it against all edmers. This 
story was repeated, after Anthony Wood, by Horace Walpole, 
and Warton,—both of them lovers of the marvellous, and 
more inclined to discover what was to their taste, than to 
prove w'hat was not. Mr Paik, we believe, was the first to 
suggest lhi|L? the whole account ol^ the travels was an inven¬ 
tion taken from an old novel, called the Life of Jack Mil- 
ton. Mr Chalmers, in his Life of the Earl, in the late edition 
of the English I\)ets, followed up the suggestion, and proved, 
by dates and other evidences, tJ)at there was no probable ground 
fur believing them ; and Dr Nott has, at last, by finishing this 
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process, completely ^ttled the matter, at least to our satisfaction,. 
The existence, however, of Geraldine, and of the Noble poet's 
love for her, nobody, we believe, has doubted. Surrey married 
youDfr, and has c^tainly written a great many love-verses to 
somebody with whom he was not in the habit of living. Tliere 
is one particular sonnet too, in which he describes the Italian 
lineage of a lady whom he calls Geraldine, and the places and cir¬ 
cumstances in which she engaged his affections; and Dr Nott 
has satisfied us of the extreme probability, to say the least, that 
she was daughter, as Walpole thought, of one of the Earla of 
Kildare^ who was supposed to be descended from the Geraidi 
of Florence. He has also informed us of one or two curious^ 
little facts in corroboration of this opinion;—first, that the Ge- 
raldi were sometimes actually called Geraldines;—and second, 
that they were indiscriminately called Filz-Gcrald and Garret— 
by which name also she is mentioned in one of the poems. 

If all this, however, were held as certain, itw'ould still remain 
to be proved, that there was any serious attachment between this 
lady and the Noble poet. The fact is, there is no evidence to 
prove thutx^^ of tl)e verses were addressed to Geraldine, ex¬ 
cept the sonnet before mentioned; and from dates and other 
circumstances, there seems great probability in the suggestion of 
Mr Chalmers, who, however little qualiCed to judge of the works 
of pods, is fi^enerally acute enough in matters relating to their 
biograpljy. tHe conjectures that the sonnet was ‘ one of the 
aiiLiior's earliest productions addressed to Geraldine, a mere 
child, by one who was only not a child, as an effort of youthful 
gallantry in one of his interviews with her at Mersdon. * It even 
remains tt) be proved, after all, that the amatory pieces, or most 
of them, were addrcssK?d to a real person ; and tliat Surrey was 
not often fancying himself in the siiuaiion, as well as imitating 
the poetry, of his master Petrarch- The truth, however, we 
su^iject to be this;—That Surrey, though he does not always al¬ 
lude to the actual circumstances of it in his verses, bad really 
an attachmAit somewhere ;—that it was not so Platonic as his 
Kditur thinks, or as he perhaps thought himself;—and ftnaily, 
that the lady, whether it was Platonic or not, or whether or 
not he deserved to be loved, did not return it. 

Be this as it may, one thing more may be added to the me¬ 
lancholy certainties of Surrey's life—that he w'as not happy. If 
his temper was too warm and high, he appears to have suffered 
enough for it. He was most likely one of those ardent spirits^ 
who leap into life with the highest anticipations of success 
and enjoyment, and are proportionately staggered with disap¬ 
pointment. vcijx q{ runs through almost all hh 
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pieces; and, llioufjh he died younrj, we find this proud heart 
melting in an unhappy passion, and at last bleeding away in Pe¬ 
nitential Psalms. Yei Providence has dealt equally with us. 
What enjoyments he had were suited to him, aira may have 
been great. He had a taste for splendour, ant) could indulge it: 
He enjoyed music and the arts; had the reputation of being the 
most accomplished knight of his age; and, finally, he was a 
poet,—and if he could not forget his griefs, could turn them into 
a source of comparative pleasure, and refresh himself under the 
aacred shadow of the laurel. « 

And here we come to the works of the poet.—All that are ex¬ 
tant are in verse, and may be found in the late edition of the 
English Poets, as well as in the publication before us. Two other 
pieces, consisting of a Book of Elegant Epistles, and a translation 
of Boccaccio’s Consolatory Epistle to Pinu>on his Exile, appear 
to have been in prose, and remain undiscovered. The Poems, 
however, have hitherto wanted notes; and Dr Note has suppli¬ 
ed a great body of them, consisting chiefly of parallel passages 
from the Italian, and verbal elucidations. We have expressed 
our good opinion of this sort of service to book^pf acknow¬ 
ledged excellence ; and Dr Note is here seen to moi^a advantage 
than in any other part of his edition. He is at no time indeed 
profound, especially in his general remarks on men and things; 
neither does he pu^h his knovviedge of the author’^ merit to any 
very triumphant extent; but he undoubtedly shovt^s himself an 
elegant scholar, and a lover of poetry ; and if he has not relish e- 
nough to be able to show us truly why he relishes, has enough 
to select the best pieces for preference. Of the particular ob¬ 
ject of his Dissertation we shall speak by and by. What the 
reader would principally miss, perhaps, in his criticism, is^the 
want of a summary of his author's merits. He has said a 
great deal of them in commonplace terms of panegyric;—but 
there is no specifleation of their amount—no distinct por^ait 
of him as a poet, his features and character; and the con¬ 
sequence is, tnat the reader may fancy he is about to be intro¬ 
duced to one of the greatest poets that ever lived, and so be af¬ 
terwards inclined not to do him justice. 

The chief merit of the Earl of Surrey as a poet, is, that he 
was a light in a dark age;—and it is this which gives him con¬ 
sequence enQUgh for a large edition. But his light has also, to 
a certain ^tent, a natural beauty of its own ; and it is this 
that makes him readable for his own sake. At the same time, 
we are pretty confident, that, taken altogether, he will never 
get out of the spiiere of the poetical student. He will be ad^ 
mired in extract, and eminently deserves to be so—but no fur- 
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ther j and this will ever be, and ever must be, tlie fate of those 
men of genius, who have not written much that is good;— 
whose subjects are of too particular a nature, to be generally in¬ 
teresting;—and who want, above all, that select B})irit of taste, 
which is the salt of all writing, and will alone preserve it for 
p(»sterity at large. Posterity is a very rich and iilJe person¬ 
age, who abounds in literary possessions, and will not take the 
trouble to like a man ufK>n the strength of contrast with his 
age, or to rake after a few pearls in his dust. 

^)f Surrey’s merit, as a writer and fixer of the language and 
vcrhification, which Dr Nott has exaggerated, but which was 
undoubtedly great, we shall speak, when we notice the Disser¬ 
tation. Surrey stood in the long, dark gap, between Chanrer 
and the time of Elizabeth. Not comparable wjth that great 
master, or w'ith the men of the latter age, who were a timing 
of demigods in poetry, and deserved, if ever humanity did, 
the title of Sentient Beings, he iiad neverthelc'^s a real poeti¬ 
cal talent, though more on lie side of reflec ion than feeliipg, 
and of feclina than faiiCN. lit* hns left inr Irllc: and li nt 
little coneists chiefly of iiniate;iy Ktics. of whuh the go* eral 
stnop IS iiisyi^e same tune metaphysics). His master, in fact, 
was Petrarra ; and living in a t^iplomnlic, polemical, cr'ilfv 
agi. w hen subtlety was preferred before genius, his na.ural 
ta*- , not strong enough to peep throut;h the obstacle, was hin- 
deied from perceiving that he sh ould have copiied only w'hat 
was univei*sally pleasing ; anti that Petm eh’s Metaphysics were 
only justified by the length t»f hia w'oiks, as W’cli as of his pas¬ 
sim. It allowed him to turn the one idea, upon whic. his 
lb lights were perpetually euiployed, into a thousand shapes, 
lie iMgbt exhaust An, because he also exhausted Nature. The 
re'iiii was as we have stated. The greater part of the Noble 
poet’s lyrics consist of no very profound rtflcctitms—and ar not 
free from conceits—nor ovtn from commonplace, allowing ft-r he 
carliness of his appearance. Now and then, however, canes 
a burst of Nature, like sunshine. His style, too, is suer met 
and animated, with an air of the grace and conscious power 
of rank about it;—and it must be incntioncd, lo the honour 
of bis natural genius, that his best jiieccs arc decidedly tiiose 
in which^he has trusted to his own ieehngs, and described fiis 
own situations. Adversity evidenliy assisted his powt.'rs, as it 
has done those of other poets. It took him out of the com¬ 
monplaces and self-satisfaction of ordinary success; sui)jected 
his proud spirit to a variety of tender impressions; m-i-, in 
short, made him think and feel to tenfold purpose. Tims he 
became supereminent in hi>s own ago—w'as admired by the 
VOL. 'XXVII. NO, 54. D d 
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^renter men of the next—and has not only a right, on every 
account, to a place in bodies of English Poetry, but has fea¬ 
tures wliich arc still worth our regard, and tones which come 
natural to our cars. must catch his lute at intervals,—and 

then we may still imagine the graceful and gallant being who 
played on it. 

We have already observed, that the whole of Surrey’s com¬ 
positions amount to little, "^l^hc specimens Me are about to 
give, will include a good part of what is excellent; so that 
the reader may have before liim the essence of the Poet’s workr> 
as well as life. W'c will commence with a sample of his iii- 
icrior manner, which will instance what we have been saying. 
It is wn'illen in the ballad measure, which we afterwards split 
into stan/as. 

‘ Such \vayv\ard ways hath Love, " that most part in discord 

Onr wills do stand, whereby our hearts " but seldom do accord. 

Deceit is his delight, " and to beguile and mock 

The simple hearts which he doth strike '' with froward, diverst 
stroke. 

fic causeth tip one to rage " with golden burning dart 

And doth allay M'ith leaden cold " again the t^otlVip^ heart. 

Hot glean>s of burning fire " and easy sparks of flaijk’c 
In balance of unequal weight '' he pondereth by airfr. 

1^'rom easy ford where I '' might wade and pass full well, 

He me withdraws and doth me drive '' into a dark deep wcIK ^ 

If the Noble poet had written nothing belter than this, he 
wcnild have had no more pretensions to come down to posterity 
than his imitiilor Turbcrvillo, whom Dr NoU, as mtII as Mr 
Chalmers and others, would dandle into life. But after some 
more lines of the same cast, he strikes ofl' into the following 
spirited strain. 

* I know, and can by wrote " the tale that I would tell, 

But oft the words come forth awT}*^ " of him that loveth well. 
I know in heat and cold " the lover how he shakes, 

In singing how he can complain, " in sleeping how he wakes; 
To languish without ache, " sickless for to consurpe ; 

A thousand things for to devise,'' resolving all in fume. 

And though he list to see " his lady’s grace lull sore, 

Such pleasure as delights his eye ” doth not his health restore.’ 
And in the same piece, after some poor lines ngaui, he becomes 
still more graceful and in earnest. 

‘ I know hfw love doth rage " upon a yieldcn mind. 

How snwll a net may take and mesh " a heart of gentle kind ; 

With seldom tasted sweet " to season heaps of gall; 

Uevived with a glynt * of grace, " old sorrows to let fiJI: 


* Glance. 
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The hidden trains I know, " and secret snares of love; 

How soon a look may print a thought, " that never may remove.' 

The following sonnet is ju.-tlj chilled * exauisi^e ’ by Wanon ; 
and Dr Nott is right in observing, that Surrey has here sur¬ 
passed his master Petrarch, of whose sonnet, beginning ♦ Zefiro 
torna, ’ it is an imitation. 

‘ The sootc season, that bud and bloom f irrli brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke tlie vale ; 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings, 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale : 

Summer is come, for every -^pvay now S| riues ; 

The hart hath hung lii^ old head on the p ile ; 

The buck in brake hi& winter-coat he flings ; 

The fishes flete with new repaired scale; 

The adder all her slough away she flings ; 

The swift swallow pursuetli tlie flies smale 
Tlie busy bee her lioiu-y now she niings ; § ^ rningleSt 

Winter is worn that was the flowers' bale 
And thus I sec aiuoi'g tliese pleasant things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. ' 

In tTicime,s beginning * When summer took in hand, ^ there 
is 3 pleasaii/, natural passage, which Dr Ntitl perhaps thought 
too simple to notice. The poet is speaking of the fre^-herung 
influence of spring, and inciting himself to go out of liie house 
^nd enjoy it. 

* There shalt thou hear and see " all kinds of birds y-wrongbt. 
Well tune their voice with warble small, " as nature hath inem 
taught. 

Thus pricked me my lust " the sluggish house to leave, 

And for my health 1 thought it besc such counsel to receiver 
So on a morrow forth, ” unwist of any wight, 

I went to prove how well it would " niy heavy bu.den light; 
And when I felt the air " so pleasant round about, 

Lord ! to myself how glad I was " that 1 had gotten out. ’ 
c cainu't tiiink highly of the song ‘ C*ive pince, ye l(•vc^SJ 
here bcibre ; ’ though it has been * nficn qiv'teil as a h.ippj spe¬ 
cimen of Surrey’s manner,’ and though Warten, a iran of 
undoubted taste, thinks it jiossc'.^ s ‘ alnu>^l the case and gal¬ 
lantry of Waller.* However, we arc bound perhaps, on these 
accounts, to give the grcv’h r });.rf ol it- 
* Give place, ye loveis, here before 

That spent y-,'ur hoa .ts and brags in vain; 

My lady’s beauty pavseth more 

Ti e best of yours, 1 dare well say’n, 

Tli'in dv)m the sun the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

Dd2 
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* And thereto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair ; 

For what she saith ye may it trust. 

As it by writing sealed were : 

And virtues hath she many mo 
Than 1 with pen have skill to show. 

‘ I could rehearse, if that I would. 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint. 
When she had lost the perfit mould. 

The like to whom she could not paint ^ 
With wringing hands how she did cry. 
And what she said, 1 know it, I. 


‘ I know she swore with raging mind. 

Her kingdom only set apart, 

There was no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart; 
And this was chieffy all her pain, 

" She could not make the like again. ** 


The best, as well as most usual tone of Surrey's sjenius 
plaintive. Inhere are tw'o pieces whitdi he appears ta’iuve writ¬ 
ten for 0 lady whose lover was at sea. In the fir^^whiclj, by 
the n iturr of the inea.'»ure, was probably written to some parti¬ 
cular ail, is the followir.g exquisite touch of nature, particular¬ 
ly calculated to be fell in this couniry. 


‘ When other lovers in arms across. 

Rejoice their chief delight, 

Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss, 

I stand the .bitter nijrlit 
In my window, where J may see 
Before the winds liow the clouds flee: 

Lo ! wliat a mariner love hath made of me. 


In the other piece on the same subject, is a passage of the 
same natural beautVi which will remind the reader of Mr Camp- 
bell’s exquisite ballad, the Soldier’s Dream. 

‘ The fearful dreams I have " oft times tliey grieve 'inc so, 

That when I wake, 1 stand in doubtif they be true or no. 
Sometime the roaring seas, " me-seerns, do grow so high, 

That my dear ford, ay me, alas ! " nietliinks I see him die. 
Another time the same '' doth tell me he is come, 

And playing, where I shall him find, " with T- his little son. 
•So fortli I go apace " to see that liefsomc sight, 

And with a kiss, methinks I say, “ Now welcome home, 
“ my knight; 

Welcome, my sweet, alas ! " the stay of ray w'clfare; 

Thy presence brlngeth forth a truce betwiM rtic and rov 
care, 
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Then lively doth he look, and salueth me again. 

And saith, “ My dear, how is it now, " that you have all this 
pain r 

Wherewith the heavy cares, " that heaped are in my breast, 
Bicak forth and me dischargen clean " of ail my great unrest; 
l^ut when I me awake, '' and find it but a dream, 

The anguish of my former woe " beginneth more extreme; 
And mo tormenteth so, '' that uneath may I find 

Some hidden place wherein to slake " the gnawing of my 
mind. ' 

In the lines whicli are supposed to have produced the bitter 
retort I’ronx his mistress, is a good description of coquetry, mix-> 
od at the same iime with a very tender and touching air of ro 
gret. 

^ In silence though 1 keep '' such secrets to myself. 

Vet do 1 see how she sometime " dotli yield a look by stealth, 

As though it seem’d, I wis, “ I will not lose thee so ; ” 

^ When in her heart so sweet a tliought did never truly grow.* 

TAccpiiynh on CIcrc, which was formerly in I.ambeth church, 
i- a pleasing^ specimen of Surrey's tenderness and compression. 
C'dtTc was a young gentleman w'ho followed him in the wars, 
both as friend and attendant \ and is supposed to have rcceive;Ll 
some mortal injury in saving the Earl's life. 

‘ Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead, 

Clere, of die county of De Cleremont hight; 

Within the w^omb of Ormond’s race thou’rt bred, 

And saw’st thy cousin * crowned in thy sight. * Anne Boteyn* 

’ Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase ; 

(Aye, me ! while life did last, that league was tender) 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 

Landrecy burnt, and battered Boulogne render. 

At Montreuil gates, hopeless of all rccure, 

Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will; 

Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four limes seven thou couldst fulfil- 
Ah, Clere \ if love had booted, care, or cost, 

Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost. ’ 

But the best specimens of the pith and dignity of liis grave 
style, are to be found in the pieces on his friend Wyatt. The 
following are the best passages of the longest of them. The il¬ 
lustration of that subtle and contemplative spirit's tendency to 
continual thinking, is exceedingly lively and forcible. 

* Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest, 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain, 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast; 

Such profit he of envy cguld obtain; 
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A head, where wisdom mysteries did frame, 

Wiiose hanr>mers beat still in that lively bram 
As on a ?-iirhy, where some work of fame 
W^s daily wrought, to turn to Britain’s gain : 

A visage stern and mild, where botli did grow 
V*ce to contemn, and virtue to rejoice ; 

Ann-j great storms, whom grace assured so, 

T*‘ live upright, and smile in fortune’s choice ; 

A hafid, that taught what might be said in rhyme. 

That left Chance r fhe glory of his wit; 

A mark, the which (nn^erfected for time) 

Some may apjiroach, but never none shall hit - 
An eye, whose jiK.lgineiU no aflcct could blind, 

Friends to alluie, and foes to reconcile ; 

Whose piercing lo. k did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile: 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met- ’ 

Bur of all the authenticated poems of Surrey, the most 
ing ■ iid periect is that which he wrote during one/“{)f hia im- 
pris lomenls in Windsor Castle. As ii consists of recollections 
of Ins early youtli, it has all the graces of his chivalrou s spirit witli- 
oiU the pride. It combines the three best features of his charac¬ 
ter, personal and poetical; his tender spirit of Iriendship, liis taste 
for knightly gallantry, and his powers of dcacription. We give 
it entire. 

• So cruel prison how could betide, alas! 

As proud Windsor, where I in lust and joy 
With a king's son my childish years did pass, 

In greater feast than Priam’s sons of Troy. 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour; 

The large green courts, where we were wont to hove, % 

With eyes cast up untf* the maiden’s tower, 

Aud easy siglis, such as folks draw in love ; 

The stately seals, the ladies bright of hue, 

The dances short, long tales ot great delight, 

With words, and looks, that tigers could but rue, 

Where tach of us did plead the other’s right; 

The palm-play, § where despoiled for the game. 

With dazed eyes oft we, by gleams of love, 

Hav4missed the ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To* bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 

The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on the helm, 

On foaming horse, with swords and friendly hearts* 


% To loiter about. 


§ Tennis. 
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With cbcar as though one should another whelirit 
Where v?e here fought, and chased oft witli darts 
With silver drops the meads yet spread for ruth ; 

In active games of nimblencss and strength. 

Where we did strain, trained w’iih swarms of youtl* 

Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length i 
The secret groves, which oft wc made resound 
Of pleasaiit plaint, and of our ladies praise, 

Recording soft what grace each one had found, 

What hope of speed, what dread of long delays : 

The wild forest, the clothed holts with green; 

"With rains availed, and swift v-breathed horse 
Witli cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 

Where we did chase the fearful hart of force ; ^ 

The void \vnlls ckc that harboured un each night; 

Wherewith, alas ! revive withui my lieart 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight, 

The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed of rest, 

Tlu‘ secret thoughts imparted with such trust, 

,' wanton talk, the divers change of play, 

The ti'.cndship sworn, each promise kept so just,*— 

Wherewith wc past the winter nights away. 

And with this thought the blood forsakes the face^ 

The tears berain niy cheeks of deadly hue; 

The which, as soon as sobbing sighs, alas ! 

Up-supped have, thus I my plaint renew : 

O place of bliss ! renewer of my woes! 

Give me account, where is my noble fere ? 

Whom in thy walls thou didst each night cncloso% 

To other lief, but unto me most dear. “ 

Echo, alas ! that doth my sorrow rue, 

Returns thereto a hollow sound of plaint. 

'riuis I alone, where all my freedom grew. 

In prison pine with bondage and rostraint ; 

AnA with remembrance of the greater grief 
To banish the less, I find my chief relief. ^ 

The only point ia which this poem is inferior to the oilier 
principal ones of the Noble author is, that the style is not 
so clear and concise; but, like their masters the Italiaus, 
the poets of that and the subsequent age, paid much more at¬ 
tention to versification than is apt to be supposed; stretching it, 
indeed, into all its artifices, good and bad; and it is possible 
that Surrey may have intended, by the lax and tangled nature 
of some of these stanzas, to give the whole an air of ‘ careless 


Game of force i? game which is run down. 
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desolation. * Wc imist not forfifot to noMce, that in this, as in 
most of his other pieces, ilie Karl has <aken some ilolicare cx- 
prcssic iis from liis predece'SDrs, and the reader has <cv:\ that 
he copies \vliole •sonnets out of IVtrareh ; yet it does not apoear 
that he made aT^y at knowIcdp;ef.)cnl in so doin^. At the same 
lime, the charf^e is by no means exclusively applicable t'> l.Mm. 
It may be bmiurht ai!;ainst all the poets, before and aftoT, lill, 
we suppos^^ readiuff became too common to leave thcin unde¬ 
tected. Chaucer is the only one wc are aware of, who njakes 
any rtferei’.ces to his orioiriaK; r.nd, what is curious enough, 
this srea'.s to have been owin^ to a contrary cusi“m, which of¬ 
ten affected criminals where none existed; so that perhaps an 
ackm»wlcd^enicnt, whi'i* well tbunded, was to very <IoiiblluI 
purfiose. The deli^hitul rcmianccrs of Italy prelef.did they p;ot 
nil their materials (nU -if the uibu'dms Insrory nf Archbishop 
Tunnn. Cervaeics, ii’ n uoiekintr iheiii as well as their lieroes, 
refers, with the s'irne ixr:ivit\, t(» th. t illusiadoiis in.kn'iun, the 
Cid M anu't Dtr.ontteli Y* t it was bn the ()!h -r day that 
of the lai ' i'<l ;nd bc-t pieces d Cli ueer were disc yri‘t:u id be 
boiT 'wcd; one of them,^ the Paiainon and Arcite, taken 

from a po^Mi of B.iec;u\’io’s, almost iiukmjwn cvii* in Italy. 
Spenser ana Milton borrow fro:n the sa ne country wiilem any 
remorse; and, ihcu^h it is pleasant to know (h.^t all three im¬ 
proved up 0 wIk.i they borrowtd, and ihoui/h lu* [»rev:ileiK:e ol 
ihf ^U'torii lelievLS them from the worst part of the eharec oi 
pl.'^iarism, ytt it is a proccedini^, we confo'S, wo do not well 
understand. The musician^ aiul p.*ir let s are still greater poach¬ 
ers ; and, wl)at af.ne would pive a lii^h idea of tlie intellec¬ 
tual ride s . f toe nation whom tliey plunder, *heir booty is al¬ 
most ail Inm Uic san.o pljce. 'riu* musidaus have no more 
excuse than the points for not makinj]; their atknowjjdocment. 
The painters, unluckily, have ihdr ajiolouy; for we eoinol 
■well call upon ihci i to (jiiote a lci.r,—to hitch a note on a I kIv's 
bosom,—or i>uL the turn of a countenance between inv ited 


conrnai:. 

Theie remains one poe!n to n^.-iiec, which Dr Nott thinks 
liimself autlioriz‘.d in pronouncintr to be Surrey’s, and wliich, 
if it wen really his, mi^lit dispute the palm with any we liave 
extracted. Ihit we .\rc not of liie Doctor’s opinion. We do 
not mean |o proii. uuce the reverse: but it does not strike Uj 
that ihe style is iike tSurrey, as he asserts ; and his chief reason 
for a(J)ne^iu<; it to the Noble poet appears far from c.)i*clusive, 
• It is here fiivcn, ’ he says, ‘to Surrey, on the authority of 
Tui'tierville, who, (juoting a passage from it, attributes it’ (that 
is to say, the passage) ‘ expressly to the Noble Surrey. ’ 
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Thi)uj;li Noble Surrey said that “ chance wonders frame, ” 

And make things out of sight forgot, and thereof takes his name.* 

The line referred to by TiirbcrviJlc is, 

* Chance, my friend, works wonders oft.' L 169. 

Xotbinjj, we conceive, can be more inconclusive than this— 
especially when it is considered that, in several of the mis¬ 
cellanies of those days, pieces taken from Tottel's Songs and 
Sonnets bear the name of Surrey, as if he were the author 
of them, when in reality nothing more was intended than a 
general reference to the volume in which the pieces cited were 
to be fdiuul- Our reasons fur holding the poem not to be Sur¬ 
rey’s, are, that it has a finer flow of various music than any of 
ins auihcntie pieces;—that it is much longer, and written in a 
more patient spirit of mental enjoyment;—that it consists of 
noliiing but regular eight-syllabic couplets, which is a measure 
lie never appears to have used;—and, lastly, that with a more 
modern air of versification, it nevertheless has a closer eye to 
"-([^iiaucer. We will just (juote a passage or two in fairiieiis, and 
ihey are well v\orth extracting. The poem is upon the 
iJestJess State of a Lover ; and opens thus— 

* The Sun, when he hath spread his rays, 

And bhow'ed his face ten thousand ways, 

Ten thousand things do then begin 

Ti» show the life that they are in. 

'I'he heaven shows lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughs upon the earth ;—anon. 

The earth, as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her owui kind, 

’(jins then to take a joyful mind ; 
lor well she feels that out and out 
The sun doth warm her round about. 

And dries her children tenderly, 

And shews them Ibrth full orderly. 

I'he mountains high, and how they stand ; 

The vallies, and tire great main land. 

The trees, the herbs, the towers strong, 

The cables, and the rivers long ; 

And even for joy thus of this heat, 

She sheweth forth her pleasures great, 

And sleeps no m<»re ; but sendeth forth 
Her clergions, her own dear worth, 

I'o mount and Hv up to the air, 

Where then they sing in order fair, 

And tell in song full merrily, 

How they have dept full (luietly 
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That night about their motlier’s sides. 

And when they have sung more bebidcs, 

Then fall they to their mothei *s breast. 

Whereas they feed, or take their rest. 

The hunter then sounds out his horn, 

And rangeth strait through wood and corn ; 

On hills then shew the e^-e and lamb, 

And every young one with his dam ; 

Then lovers walk and tell their tale. 

Both of their bliss and of their bale; 

And how they serve, and how they do. 

And how their lady loves them too. 

And thus all things have comforting 
In that, that doth their comfort bring ; 

Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aug'it that God hath wTOught and done. 

May comfort aught; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here. * 

Dr Nott iialurally supposes that these verses had 
by MiltOHi and by inferior writers after him. If \\c were to 
make a guess at the author ourselves, wc should conjecture that 
they were written by somebody a little after the period in (jiicb- 
tion, who admired his remote, still more than his immediate, 
predecessors; perhaps by Lord Vaux, another accomplisheti 
nobleman, who is praised by Puttenham for liis ‘ marvellous 

* facillitic;’ and again, ‘ The Lord Vaux his commendation 

* lyeth chiefly in the facillitie of his meetre, and the aptnessc of 

* his descriptions sucii as he taketh upon him to make, namely 
‘ in sundry of liis songs, wherein he showeth the counterfait 
‘ action very lively and pleasantly. ^ [Arte of English Pome, 
p. 51. 1811). But it is evident, from the Poems of Uncertainc 
Auctors, that there were several writers at that time, who 
might have produced beautiful lovc-verses, such as the author 
of the fine old ballad of Harpalus,—of the touching lines be¬ 
ginning, * I loath that I did love, ’ (unless indeed they have 
been rightly attributed to the same Lord Vaux),—and the 
sprightly song—‘ Give place, you ladies, and be gone, * which 
M^as perhaps the very one that called forth Lord Surrey’s an¬ 
swer—‘ Give place, ye lovers, here before. ’ If it was, the 
Noble poet <^rtainly did not come up to its freshness and native 
spirit, as the reader may see by a verse or tw'o. 

* Give place, you ladies, and be gone. 

Boast not yourselves at all. 

For here at hand approacheth one, 

Whose face will stain you all. 
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The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone ; 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon- ’ 

Of Surrey’s acknowledged translations, and of bis paraphrases 
from David aiul Solomon, little need be said. The latter are 
chiefly curioub, from their probable adaptation to his own im¬ 
mediate feelings and condition. The former, with the exception 
of an occasional passage or two, are dry, cramped, and uncon¬ 
genial ; hut it will not be lorgottcn, that in his translation of 
the two books from Virgil, he had the high merit of being the 
first Englishman to write in blank verse. He discovered its su*- 

S eremincncc for works of length and dignity ; and then set 
lilt ‘)ii the example of rc-asscrting the ‘ plain, heroic magni¬ 
tude * of the epic. 

As to his share in reforming our versification in general, and 
helping to fix it, w'c thiiik it was unquestionably considerable, 
^-ihnugh far short of what Dr Nott would represent it. And 
here we intended to consider, at sonic length, the Doctor’s 
dissertation on the subject; btit really the oftener we look back 
on it, the less inclined we arc to siry. Tiie fact is, the Reve¬ 
rend Editor never aj>ptars to us to have been more h.di-inform- 
cd and hall-informing than in iiis efforts on tins point; and we 
have the less remorse in declining to dispute it with him, inas¬ 
much as lie does not scruple to answer Mr Tyrwhitt’s learned 
and elaborate Essay on the Language and Versification of Chau¬ 
cer, in the compass of a few pages, with little more than ex¬ 
pressing his ‘doubts,’—calling for proofs, wdienitwas his business 
to disprove,—and requesting us, in order that we may see liow 
he has convinced himself, instead of taking the trouble to con¬ 
vince us, to ‘ examine dispassiunately the early I'Vcncli juiets. * 
We will just state, however, the case in dispute, and briefly 
offer our own opinion. Mr Tyrwhitt thinks that Chaucer in¬ 
vented the Jieroic measure now so common among us; and that 
where we find liis verses not answering to its standard, we are to 
supply the defects either by pronouncing the additional sy llaoles of 
the plural and genitiv(‘-casc terminations, as croppca, lorries, 
shoures; or by pronouncing the final e in the same manner as 
the e feminiric is pronounced to this day by the French ; or by 
using to the same purpose the final c of words originally’ termi¬ 
nating in the a Saxon, or in tlie Saxon plural en. Wc pass 
over his opinion res))ecung the double rhymes, as not essential 
to the question. Ni>w', Dr Nott admits that the final syllables 
of the plurals and genitive cases are often to be pronounced in 
our early poets; but he objects to the use of the French e fe« 
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minine, not only because the use of it by the French at that 
time remains, he says, to be proved, but because ‘ it appears to 
him incredible that Chaucer, meaniof; to form a standard style 
in language, should begin by introducing a novel mode of pro¬ 
nunciation ; ’ and as to the final e of words from the Saxon, 
he objects to that, because the Anglo-Saxon ‘ liad been dis¬ 
couraged from the time of the Conquest, and in a great de¬ 
gree superseded by the general introduction of tlic French ! ' 
The Doctor's object, therefore, is to prove, that Chaucer’s 
versification was entirely rhythmical^ and that Lord Surrey 
was the first poet among us that wrote mviricalUf ; and, among 
other evidences, he lajs inordinate stress on the continual 
marking of the ccc^nru^ which appears in the early manu¬ 
scripts of the former ; as if the pause could not be marked out 
for unlearned ears, in metrical as well as in rythmical verse. Be¬ 
sides, while he objects to Mr Tyrwhitl’s artv.iint of llie changes 
that have tr^ken pi;icc in pronunciation, he entirely loses sight o! 
such changes, which mu>t still have taken place in some wa y 
ther, whether Mr Tyrwhitt was right or not. The Doc^fipTopi- 
nioii is not new, as he tells us hiriiseir at last in a note. It has been 
slated in olhoi places, and, among others, in Sibbald’s Chronicle 
of Scottish Poetry, where the same passage selected by Dr Noll 
—(the Opening <d’the Canterbury Tales)—is rythmically abused 
by menus of illustrative cn»t('hets and quavers; only the lime is 
a little different from the Jlevercnd KdiloPs. The truth is, 
the rlathmical theciry is a refuge always ready at hand for those 
who wish t ) give a sly blow to any other; and, some centuries 
hence, if Walh^r’s alarm about the fluctuation of our lansfuairo 
be verified, Tilr Pope himself, in spite of his unequivocal iambics, 
may be turntd into a rythmical writer liy some future Dr Nott. 
The tnitli i>, that all metrical verse may be read rythmically, 
and, for the must part, in a variety of ways,—the whole secret 
coniiisliiig in an a<[roit management of the accent, by changing 
the plan of which the tune and measure of the line viay be va¬ 
ried aimost ad uifintian- By throwing it on the Jimf syllable, 
for example, of ilu? following lines, their natural lambic struc¬ 
ture will he cntiicly destroyed. 

‘ (^lusc by ihoKe uicuils for|evcr crouned with flowers 
W'lu're Tl'umcs with pride surjvcys his rising towers. 

Therelitanib a structure uf majestic fame, 

Which* from the neighbouring Hampton takes its name. 

That thei'c was a great deal of rliythmical writing in Chau¬ 
cer's time, and as late as Surrey's, nobody will deny; and we 
think it will be equally clear to any one who keeps in his mind 
a due recollection of the changes which must have takep placid 
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in pronunciation) that it wad as distinct as possible from Chau-- 
ccr’s versification, merely by comparing what is acknowledged 
on all hands to be rhythmical, with his and other comunsitions 
which have been judged to be metrical. Indeed, it appears to 
us altogether astonishing, that any man, with an car sensible to 
common proportion, and to the natural Falling of our accents in 
general, and accpiainted with the modes of speaking that yet 
prevail among many of the lower orders, such as heasiis for 
hcash, &c. could meet with such an infinite number of passages 
in Chaucer that strike up into as fine a music as any in Dry- 
den's, and not endeavour to harmonize the apparently imperfect 
verses with fhan^ rather than sacrifice tliem to the others. To 
turn to Chaucer for the purpose o( cjiiniation is a dangerous 
thing fpr our self-denial; but we will venture upon a few extracts 
which we happen to have marked some time back, and these not 
for their versification, but their fine painting. The only altera¬ 
tion we make is, what Dr Nott has practised,—the rr-spelling 
of such words as are common at this day, except where they 

aliect the metre. 

THE LAWVEU. 

‘ A Serjeant of the Lawe, ware and wise. 

That often had ybeen at the parvi*;, 

There was also, full rich of excellence ; 

Discreet he was, and of great reverence ; 

He seemed such, his woxdcs were so wise ; 

.Justice he was, full often in assise, 

By patent, and bv plain commission. 

For his science, and for Ins high renown. 

Of fees and robes had he many one, 

So great a purchaser was no wliere none. 

All was fee simple to him, in effect; 

His purchasing might not be in suspect- 
No^where so busy a man as lie there n'as ; 

And yet he seemed busier than he was. ' 

MOANINC. 

• The bysy lark, the messenger of day, 

Salueth f in her song the morrow grey ; *1' mhiielh. 

And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laughetli of the sight; 

And with liis streanics dneth, in the J grevos; ^ 

The .silver droppes, hanging on tlie leaves. ' 

THE TEMPLE OE MAES. 

* First on the wall was painted a forest, 

Jn which there wonneth * neither man nor heas:, * ihvellfdfu 
With knotty, gnarry, barren trees old 
Of stubbes sharp, and hideous to behold. 

In which there ran a rumble and a swough, 

As thougli a «torm should burstrn every bougli: 
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And downward from a hill, under a bent. 

There stood the temple of Mars armlpotent* 

Wrought all of burned steel, of which th' entree 
Was long and strait, and ghastly for to see, 

And thereout came a rage, and such a vise, 

That it made all the gates for to rise. 

There saw I first the dark imagining 
Of felony, and iill the compassing; 

The cruel ire, red is any * glede, * burning coaL 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale dread ; 

The smilcr, witli the knife under the cloak ; 

The slicepen burning with the blacke smoke; 

The slayer of himself vet saw I tKcre, 

His hcnrte-hlood had bathed all his hair ; 

The nail ydriven in the || sliodc on*height; || scalp, 

'^I’he coldc death, with mouth gaping upright; 

Amiddes of the temple sat Mischance, 

With di.scomfort, and sorry countenance ; 

Yet saw 1 Woodness, -j laughing in his rage ; f madness. 

Armed complaint, outhces, f and fierce outrage. ’ | oj Umlh 

THE HEROTKE OF PAI^AMON AND ARCITfi. ' 

* Thus pHSsCth year by year, and day by day, 

Till it fell ones, in a morrow of May, 

That Emily, that fairer was to seen, 

Thon is the lily upon liis stalk green. 

And fieshiT thon the May uitii flowers new, 

(For with the rose colour strove her hue ; 

I n’ot * which was the finer ot them two) ^ hnow not, 

Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all ready dight, 

For May will have no sluggardy a night; 

The season prickeih every gentle heart, 

And uiaketh him out of his sleep to start, 

And saith, xArise, and do thine ob-servancc. 

This maketh Emily here remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise. 

Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise ; 

Her yellow hair was braided in a tress. 

Behind her back, a yardc long I guess; 

And in the garden, at the sun f uprist, f uprisen^ 

She walkcth up and down, where as Iht list; 

She gatheveth flowers, party while and red, 

To mSke a subtle garland for her head, 

And as an angel, Jieavcnly she sung.’ 

If any of our readers, unacquainted with CImuccr, should 
feel their curiosity excited by tlijese extracts, we recommend 
them lo see what Mr Tyrwhitt has said at large respecting the 
probable mode of reconciling the imperfect lines ; and though 
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they may differ with him, as we do ourselves, upon one or two 
minor points, they will not fail, we think, to be persuaded that 
he was truly the Father of English Poetry, body as well as soul; 
and that ‘ tlic noble Surrey ' himself would have resented any 
attempt to pay him homage aj; the expense of his glorious pre* 
dcccssor. 

The secrets of their respective improvements, we suspect to 
have been this.—Chnuccr^s language, to a certain extent, had 
become obsolete even in the reign of Henry the VIIL He had 
not been able to fix it; because, when he lived, it was still 
new, and undergoing experiments of mixture; and because it 
was not even spoken in the place, most likely to stamp and 
give it currency, or at least to render it what is called fashion¬ 
able. I'he consequence was, that his improvements in verd-' 
Jicalion were understood but by a few; though the few wxrc 
struck, not merely with admiration, as perhaps they might have 
been even if he had improved no farther than Dr Nott sup¬ 
poses him to have done,— but with wonder and astonishment, 
paid him their homage accordingly. Thus he is called 
by his cuiitemporarics and followers the * load star of our lan- 
cinge, * the ‘ first finder of our fair language, ^ the ‘ fresh 
indilcr, ^ the ‘ liglu of our Engli^-h, ’ &c ; and Williani 
Thynne, in dedicating a collccti»m of his works to Henry the 
Eighth, expressly praises him for his ‘ composition so adapt¬ 
ed, * and his ‘ perfection in metre. * The ignonnee of the 
many, however, and the gradual decay of great part of his 
words and pronunciation, kept him, as late as Surrey’s time, 
a ruggi'd author with most readers, so that the general style of 
writing remained little better than he found it; and the rythmi¬ 
cal s\siem was still uj)pcrmost. Surrey at last happened toga 
to tin. Iralians, wah Chaucer evidently in his hand ; anil hav¬ 
ing become fully alive to the merits of both, which illustrated 
each other, he did as his master had done betuic him; and 
what Chaucer discovered in v premature season, when change 
was ready to»nip it in the bud, Surrey re-disci»vcrcd in a more 
genial one, when language was riper and more determinate; 
and a tew years produced the most redundant harve st of English 
poetry. The last generation beheld its winter. Let us hope, 
that, after all the convulsions of the world, which have blown 
away the stalencss of custom, and left us free to think and to 
feel again, wc are genig to sow a new seed for another flush of 
leaves; and that the poets of the present day have conimeuccd 
a second spring. 

Towards |he close of his Dissertation, Dr Nott makes some 
just observations on the share which the Italian School haa 
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always had in the regeneration of our poetry; but somewhat 
inconsistently; and among the sly touches at persons whom he 
delighteth not to honour, he makes a grave sally at novekita 
and innovation; meaning, we presume, the vagaries that were 
practised in metres (to say nothing of opinions) about ton of 
fifteen years back. But he might have known, that extrava¬ 
gance of some sort is the natural cummeiicemeiit of revolu¬ 
tions. Before the Noble Earl Surrey came the most ignoble 
laureat Skelton. Wc must also inform the Doctor, that it is 
n mere vulgar error to object to double rhymes. He praises 
Surrey for pointing out the propriety of excluding them, and 
says that if the poem beginning ‘ Brittle Beauty^ be his, it is 
the only one of his compositions in wliich they occur. This 
is unforinn:»lc. Tliey occur also in the poem which he pre¬ 
sumes to he SiirreyV, beginning ‘ The Sun when lie hath 
spread his rays; ’ and furthermore, for two couplets togclbor, 
in the one beginning * If cai'c do cause ourciy ’ Bc>idcs, 
granting even that Surrey pointed out the propriety, ncjbody 
look his advice,—none at least of the great poetical spirits tj> 
the succecf!iug cge. Double rhymes are to l)e found, ami evi¬ 
dently with as much liku'ig for tlioin as the otherh, wlien !icy 
came in tlu way, in the pocniM of Drajton, Ben Jonson, 
niond, Sir Philip Sidney, Bcaunnmt, I'iclclicr, SpciAcr, and 
Shhkspeare. Drummond. Sidney and Shukspearc, app-ar ti> 
ha\e been even fond of them ; and they have been uscvi by liie 
mrst genuine pods ol ni<uliTn limcf., t-pecially the lyrical, who 
cuilivate the most musical part of poetry. In htroic.s tljcv ap¬ 
pear to ufs, wlieij skilfully intp'>(luced, to have a very gratefui 
eflTcvt, something like the lighter reOeuuaiings of a cui-^ician’s 
finger in a clos^ ; or that exijiusitc iiuJe note, which oii , ^ i'oin 
a discord, of which it. callc<i iLv Kcoolution. What do^ the 
reader think ol M.* irclIccL in the foil -wing passage liouiDrayton: 
Lady Jane Gray is wiiting to her husband in the J'owcr— 

‘ Then, my dear Lord although aflliction grieve lU', 

Yet let our spotless innocence relieve us. 

(Death but an acted passion doth appear, 

Where truth gives c< uv.ige, and the heart is clear; 

And let thy couifort thus cor. '.st in mine, 

That 1 bear pari of \vnatsO'_’tr is thine : 

As when w-e lived untoudicJ with these disgraces, 

Ar^ all our kingdom was our .nveet embraces. * 

Ephllrs, p. rdit. 17.^7- 

Or of Ben Jonson’s placid and stately description of true \o\t\, 
in which he does not scruple to use the triple rhyme of ih*. 
Italians 
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*• It is a golden chain let down from heaven. 

Whose links are bright and even ; 

That falls like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and sweetest minds 
In equal knots. This bears no brands, nor darts, 

To murder different hearts; 

But in a calm and god-like unity 
Preserves community.' 

Or of those solemn abstractions in Collins?— 

• And near it eat ecstatic Wonder, 

Listening the deep» applauding thunder. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fund delay. 

Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing, 

In liullow murmurs died away. ’ 

Or to escape at once from those luxuries of quotation, what 
docs be think of the double rhymes in a majestic passage of 
Gray, where he spcriks of Drydcn ?— 

* Oil lyre divine ! what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Though he inherit 
Nor the pride nor ample prison 
That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air. 

Yet oft, * See. 

Yet the Reverend Editor thinks, that ‘ double rhymes aro 
calculated for light or ludicrous compositions onl}'; iind that 
in serious poems, they produce a batl effect, by taking from 
the gravity of the vcrsi/icaliun, and throwing over the idea 
expressed an air of lightness and familiarity. ' Eccr 
We will tell the Doctor why he is of this opinion—(or we are 
fiurc he could not tell us. in tlie^yf/^/ place, he has not been ac¬ 
customed to meet with doable rliymes in Pope, and other mo¬ 
dern writers in the heroic measure; and, sccoudlyj burlesque 
poetry has naturally taken advantage of them, to make ludicrous 
combinations which single rhymes cannot produce. The Doc¬ 
tor's taste therefore, in tins rc^pect, is at the mercy of a modern 
custom, and of tlie spirit of parody. He confounds a habit with 
a trutii; and shrinks from any thing that may have been used 
for a purpose of waggery. That there is nothing essentially 
contrary to gravity in double endings of verse, our dramatic 
poetry shows ;—that there is nothing of the same kind in double 
rhymes, is shown by the Italian poetry, which scarcely uses any 
other;—and, that there is notliing of it in English double rhyme^ 
VOL. xxvii. NO. 5L £ e 
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we think the render is by this time quite satisfied, if ever he 
doubted it before. Indeed, the superabundance of monosyllables' 
is a defect in our real Eni.di'jh, whicti it is as well to supply now 
and then by these and other means; and we have a tendency to 
monotony, which it is equally desircable to counteract. Eras¬ 
mus compared our declamation, in Henry the Ei^'hth^s time, to 
the barking of dogs. 

Upon the whole, thi»isa mediocre, though not inelegant or 
undesirable publication, ft is too dear, and not 4at all necessary 
for purchasers in general; but it deserves our thanks, for the 
opportunity it lias afforded us, of looking back upon an interest¬ 
ing, though comparatively obscure, period of our literature; 
and, if we see not the slightest ground for depriving Chaucer, irf 
any one respect, of’ bis title of Father of English Poetry, we arc 
heartily ready to allow that Surrey well' deserves that of the 
Eldest Son, however he was surpassed by the brothers that im¬ 
mediately followed him. We conclude, therefore, with very 
grateful feelings to the Noble Poety and really goodriatured ones 
towards his Itcverend Editor: And cannot express ourselves 
better in behalf of either, than by wishing they could have 
changed the respective eras of their existence;—that the Doc¬ 
tor might have dedicated an edition of Chaucer to Henry the 
Eighth, and got a good abbey by it;—and that t-Ke gallant Earl 
might have been at liberty to differ with the reigning Prince, 
without running the risk of deca(>itai-ioH ; and persisted in bein^ 
as independent, as accomplished, as true to his friends, and 
even as slender and goodlooking as he pleased, without any 
hazard of public disgrace* 




Art. VII. Narmfive of a Jorernn/ in Egypt^ and the Cormfr^ 
beyond the Cataracts. By 'rHOMAS Lec^h E'-q. M. P* t vol. 
4ta. pp. 157. London, Murray*• 18 Ki. 

« 

O^iiE interest whieh the geography of Africa^ and the condi- 
tion of its population, have excited amongst us of late 
years, is still not extinct; and we arc desirous of contributing 
all in our power to.maintain this spirit ^ eonvinced tliat the ob¬ 
ject is one well worthy to engage the ettriosky and feelings of a 
cultivate^eople. - We have taken up the present volume, as 
the most recent work on the subject; and shall conjoin, with a 
short sketch of its contents, the remarks which we think may 
render it most interesting to our readers. 

MrLegh, the author of this narrative, is a gentleman, we un¬ 
derstand, of good fortune who, at an early period of life, directs 
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cil his travels towards the East; In conformity with that fashion, 
or rather necessity of the time, which compelled onr traveller to 
seek the less frccpiented routes, where the power of the enemy 
did not re:n‘h. Towards the end of he visited E^ypt, in 

company with Mr Smelt; and finding there certain taciliiies, 
tincxpected when they entered the country, he accomplished the 
Joriir and arduous voyage up the Nile, which forms the subject 
of tins volumci We give Mr Lcgh credit for the zeal and in- 
ttliigent curiosity which marked this undertaking. Though 
more might have been done, had the voyage been one of pre¬ 
vious ilcsign, and the travellers better jjrcpared for observation, 
yet we tiro willing to show ourselves thankful for any thing like 
research in this (juarter of the world ; and we further accept ic 
as a proof that the enterprise of others may be successfully di¬ 
rected in the same channel. If Mr Legh has not contributed 
much to our knowledge of Egypt, it must be recollected, on his 
hehnlf, that there was comparatively little to add, after the muU 
tifilicd labours of modern travellers in this country. His nar¬ 
rative, which is composed from his own notest and those of Mr 
iSriieli, is concise and unallectcd. He has neither burthened iia 
with a fatiguing and useless number of Greek and Latin quota¬ 
tions ; nor has he repeated the descriptions of others, to give a 
hotter currency to his own story. We are inclined, indeed, to 
I enionstrate against the form of the volume, as too ambitious 
fur a narrative of this length ; but, nevertheless, we apprehend 
there are few travellers who, after ascending the Nile for more 
than a thousand miles, would be content to comprize their pre- 
tc nsions to fame in so small a compass ; and we may at least 
applaud Mr T^cgh for not weaving out a thin tissue from bor¬ 
rowed materials and partial recollections. 

Onr travellers disembarked at Alexandria, and proceeded to 
Cairo by the usual route of Rosetta, and the course of ibe Nile. 
Same circumstances are related as to the unfortunate event of 


our second expedition to Egypt; amongst others, the fact, that 
each English prisoner, taken at Rosetta, was obliged to con-' 
vey to Cairo, as an offering to the Pacha, the head of one of 
his comrades, who had perished in the engagement. Mr Legh 
notices, while ascending the river, the extreme wretche^ess and 


poverty of the population along its banks; and this in a coun¬ 
try Iruiifiil of corn, and where louriecn fowls may be purchased 
for a dollar:—another proof, were such wanting, of the little 
certain relation there is between mere productiveness of soil, 
and the real prosperity of a country. The chief cause will be 
found in the wretched government of Egypt; ever ffuctuating 
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between the piiMtc abuses of a remote despotism, and the more- 
destructive activity of provincial usurpers,—the pretensions of 
both supported by mercenary troops, aliens to the land, and 
havinc; no interest in its welfare. 

The notices respecting Cairo arc very brief; but Mr Lcgh 

S 'ves us some curious particulars of the present ruler of Egypt^ 
Lahomnicd Ali Pacha; a man who has been signalized by one 
of those sudden elevations,, which are so frequent in the East; 
and of which the last twenty years have furnished examples 
also in the western parts of tne old world. He is, we under-* 
stand, an Albanian by birth, and for some time was the cap* 
tain of a pirate boat among the isles- of the Archipelago. Pos* 
sessed of talents and intrepidity, he came into Egypt at a pe¬ 
riod favourable for the employment of these; the Arnaut troops,, 
who have long formed a principal part of the military force of 
tlie country, embracing the Yir^ occasion of giving themselves 
a leader who was familiar with therr usages, and might protect 
them in the licentiousne.ss of their discipline. Their courago**-' 
gave, and maintains-to Mohammed Ali, the same sort of inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty, which the present Pacha of Albania seem&' 
to have obtained, by the same means, over a great part of ancient 
Greece. Uis own active spirit haa further confirmed this power.. 
By a vigorous stroke of Oriental policy, he succeeded in getting 
rid of the control of the Mameluke Chiefs,—driving, by force 
of arms, into the remote parts of the Desert, those who did not 
actually perish in the massacre at Cairo. His successful cam¬ 
paigns against the Wekliabis, of which we shall speak hereaf¬ 
ter, have more recently added greatly to bis reputation and 
power in Egypt; while, at the same time, they have had the 
effect of keening him in terms of friendship with the Porter 
From the degree of civil and military talent which he possesses, 
it seems likely that his authority will be maintained during his 
lifetime, but with little chance of his transmitting this inde* 
pendent power to his family. His eldest son,..lbrahim Bey, who 
was Governor of Upper Egypt at the time MV Eegh visited 
the country, is said to have died recently of the plague. Even 
had he lived, the cruelty, and violence of his disposition would 
prol)abfy have prevented his succeeding to his father. The Pa* 
oha has two other sons, each of whom has acq^ired a certain 
amount of in^ence; but, conskleriirg the ordinary state of 
•uccession in tliese countries, the probability is at least equals 
that their claims will be set aside by those of some new and sue* 
eessful usurper. 

The connexion of the Pacha with the English authorities in^ 
the Mediterranean,, hai of late years been perfectly amicable^. 
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and he appears to have received oiir travellers in Egypt vrith aN 
fention and hospitality. It must be remarked, however, 

Ids interests have in various ways engaged him to this conduct* 
Independently of certain indirect assistance we gave him in the 
war with the Wahabccs, it seems from Mr Legh’s account, that 
he derived enormous profits from a contract he made to supply 
n cjuantity of corn, for the use of our armies in Spain. This 
transaction appears to have been conducted in a very siovenly^ 
or very ignorant way, Tjy our agents employed in it. No trans¬ 
ports had arrived at the time the grain was ready for shipment: 
those which came at two successive periods, xould carry away 
only half the quantify contracted for, and this in a damaged 
condition; the remainder was left in the same state at Alexan¬ 
dria ; and we are not told when, or whether, it was ever carried 
to its place of destination. The Pacha obtained the corn from 
the country, either in part of contributions, or the eighth part 
of the price at which the contract stood ^ so that to him the 
transaction was as profiteblei, as it was disadvaittagcous to us. 

During Mr Legh^s stay at Cairo, he visited the slave mar- 
Icct of that city ; and describes, in strong terms, the deplorable 
nature of the spectacle. The negroes are huddled together in 
small pens, like those of Smithheld^ their enclosures in a slate 
of the utmost filthiness; and equally so, the wretched beings 
who await here the brutal surveyors or purchasers to whom 
chance may consign them. Cairo is well known as the princi¬ 
pal niait of negro slaves for the East,; the annual caravans 
iiringing them down in great numbers from the interior of A- 
frica. It does not appear that sufficient advantage has hitherto 
been taken of the information which these poor creatures and 
their conductors might give, ns to the countries within this 
great continent. We should think it probable, that an intelli¬ 
gent European, residing at Cairo, and making this his object, 
might acquire more knowledge than has yet been done, to di¬ 
rect the plap^i, and seoure the safety of future African travel¬ 
lers. 

Mr Legh left Cairo on the 13th of January 1813, to pursue 
ills voyage up the Nile; accompanied by Mr Smelt, and l>y an 
American of the name of Barlhow, iamiiiar, from long resi¬ 
dence, with the languages and customs of Egypt. On the 21st 
they passed the Roman ruins of Antinoe, and, a few leagues 
nbiwe this place, <]uitted for a moment the banks of the river, 
to visit the magnificent portico of the temple of the antient 
Hermopolis. This fine ruin is described by Denon, but, as it 
seems, not with perfect accuracy. At Siom, which has now 
tiecome die capital of Upper Egypt, our travellers met the 
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Shrkh Ibrahim, whom they bad previously seen at Alexandria. 
This person, whose real name we believe to be Burekhardt, is 
one of those who have devoted themselves of late to the object 
of African discovery. He has gone through the various stops 
of a regular Mussulman education; has made the orthodox 
number of circuits round ihe sacred Kaaba, and drank of the 
waters of the holy well of Zemzem; fitting himself ihrreby to 
meet some of the peculiar diiliculties of travelling in these coun¬ 
tries. He was at this time at Sinut, in prosecution of a plan 
for arriving at the great Oasis, by the aid of a tribe of Bedouins; 
who, driven out of Egypt by the Pacha, had recently e'-tablish- 
ed themselves in this part of the Western descM’t. Wc do not 
Jearn with what i^occess this object was pursued ; Imt we jn e- 
Hume some obstacle irnist have occurred, since wc find that Mr 
Lcgh, when returning Irom Ibrim, met him again on the Nile, 
within the confines of Nubia, and, at that time, ap))arei riy 
with other routes in view. We are entilled to expect, from 
the qualifications of this traveller, that our knowlo<lgc (d* Afri¬ 
ca will be materially extended through his means, and we are 

f dad to find that bis plans have taken a dircclion which we think 
ikely to conduct to valuable discovery. 

From ^iout our travellers continued to ascend the Nile toGaw- 
el-Kcbir, the ancient Antacopolis; where fourtceu columns, co¬ 
vered with hieroglyphics, still remain of the portico ol the tem¬ 
ple of this city. These ruins have somewhat of the ma>sive cha¬ 
racter which belongs to Egyptian architecture: The columns 
are eight feet indiumeier; and, with the entablature, h2 feet 
in height. The brief description which Nurden has given of 
these ruins, does not very accurately corre*^pond with Mr I^cgh’s 
account of them. The latter mention^, in connexion with this 
place, a specimen of what have been called the Monolithic Tem¬ 
ples;—a pyramidal block of granitp, feet in height, and with 
a base 9 feet scjuare; remarkable, further, from a cavity or nicho 
worked into one side of the pyramid. From tlie appearance 
and size of the cavity in the dilierent bpecimen.'i of this ancfcnt 
structure, it has been conjectured that they w’ere intended us a 
receptacle for the sacred birds of Egypt. 

Passing by Girzeh, where, in the time of Norden, the fathers 
Jle propaganda^ the successors of PachoiniUb and his monks, iiad 
established a luMipital, to give themselves some scciiiiiy and in- 
finonce in the country, Mr Legh conlinucd his voyage towards 
Dendera and Thebes. About Di-ndcra crocodiles first begin to 
show th^inselve in the Nile, and they appear to be most numer¬ 
ous between this place and Essouan ; a constqiicnce, probably, 
of t|ic number of sunUbau^s in ihu purl oi the course gf thu 
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liver. Some of the^ animaTs were seen by our travellers which 
appeared to be about 25 feet in length—the largest size, perhaps, 
wduch^hey attain in the Nilc$ though the fancy or invention of 
certain narrators 'have more than doubled it. In this part of 
the voyage, Mr Legh and his companions experienced a oust of 
the TCamsin, or wind of the Desert, which, tinmgh comparative¬ 
ly slight in degree^ yet sufficed to fill the air with a thick cloud 
of sand, infecting tneir provisions, and penetrating into the in¬ 
nermost parts of their luggage. 

Of Dendera, the ancient TentjTa, we have nothing more than 
a passing notice; and little is said resnecling the vast remains, 
which indicate the site of the Eg 3 'ptian 'Diebes. This is perhaps 
judicious, considering the ample descrjpiuu) we have received of 
these magnificent ruins from Norden, Denoii, and Hamilton j and, 
we would say, were it more accessible to the [)ublic eye, from 
the great work on Eg\'pt which v/as bugnn undci the auspices of 
the late grrvernment of* France. "We regret, however, that Mr 
Lcgh has not given more variety to the narrative of his voyage 
up the Nile, by some allusions to the natural scenery along the 
banks of this great river. The ruins of cities and temples, it is 
true, are the best indices of the ancient glory of Egypt; but 
tiiey are not the sole means by which we seek to afil-rd to our 
llincy the picture of a region once so celebrated. Without re¬ 
quiring minute descriptive details, which are rarely understood, 
we should have desired some slight sketches of the outline of 
the country, as it is seen from the Nile; something which miglit 
aid our conception of the site of those numerous cities, which 
once crewded the banks of this *riv€r, and suggest information 
upon the old quef>tiuii, as to the primitive state of Egypt. The 
course and character of a great stream lurnish in themselves 
many ol^ects of interest{ and though we bthevc that the Nile 
much resembles every equally large body of water, and that, iu 
Egypt at least, it flows throuffh a broad iflat valley, with a very 
iniilorm outline of bemudary., yet we think that more might have 
been said on these subjects, and with the cfiTect of rendering the 
narrative more interesting. 

Oil the 13th of February, our travellers reached Essouan, 
the ancient Syene, and the frontier town of Egypt; having ac¬ 
complished a voyage of 600 miles, in somewhat less than a 
month. Here they remained two days to visit the Cata- 
ract> of the Nile, and the celebrated isles of Elephantina and 
Fhiioe. The account Mr Legh gives of ihe Cataracts, concurs 
with that of Nf*rden, Pococke, and oilier modern travellers, in 
lessening the impression wiujh common opinion has connected 
with this spot. A passage from Cicero, and another from So- 
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neca (Nat. Quaest. Lib. 4.) have doubtless contributed to this 
erroneous impression; for such it appears to have been, even 
vrith respect to tlie state of the river in ancient times. Diodorus 
Siculus (I. j^, 20.) is more accurate in his description; and 
liis statement does not materially difier from the account of re¬ 
cent travellers;—ccrtainl)' not more than might be expected 
from the number of intervening ages, during which the Nile 
has coniina^d to roll its vast mass of waters over ibis spot. The 
Cataracts of Egypt do not render the people in their vicinity 
deaf^ as we have been told by some writers ; nor do they, ac¬ 
cording to the poetical exaggeration of Lucan, ‘ vex the stars 
'mith theirfoam. * The true description of the place is, that the 
Nile enters Egypt from Nubia, in a contracted channel among 
granitic rocks; which not only diminish the breadth of the ri¬ 
ver, but also form two or three ledges across its bed ; thus pro¬ 
ducing what might better be called a rapid than a cataract. 
Denon terms it ‘ un Imsant dujimve —Pocoke and Norden 
state the fall respeefively nt three and four feet;—Mr Legh says 
that, with a tolerable breeze from the NW, boats may sail up 
without difficulty ; and adds, that the boys of the adjoining 
huts would, at any time, for the smallest Turkish coin, dtve into 
the mo^t rapid part of the stream, and appear again 40 or SO 
yards below.— Whether the Cataracts in Nubia have the same 
chan^cler as those of Essounn, has not been well ascertained. 

Though this natural featitre in the Nile so litile equals its re¬ 
putation, yet the scenery along the river, wliere it enters E- 
gypt from Nubia, is of the ino<;t remarkable and interesting 
kind. Mr Legh describes it with considerable spirit, though 
with one or Iw » inaccuracies of style. 

‘ The view of the barrier which nature has placed between Nubia ' 
and Egypt, h in the highe.^t degree magnificent. Passing upwards 
from Egvpt, you leave the delicious gardens of the isle of Elephan- 
tina, which divides the Nile into two nearly equal parts; and on the 
left, the romantic and ruined town of Essouan strongly reminded us 
of the old Gotliic castles in England. Beyond, the two chains of 
primitive mountams, lying on each side the Nile, cross the bed of 
the river, and form innumerable rocky points or islands, to impede 
its course. The wild disorder of the granite rocks, which present 
every variety of grotesque shape, the absence of all cultivation^ 
the murmur of the water, and the savage and desolate character 
of the whole scenf, form a picture which exceeds all power of de¬ 
scription. * * 

The interest connected with the vicinity of Essouan is fur¬ 
ther increased, by the splendid ruins which crowd in every part 
the small island of Philoe, or Fhiloc, just above the Cataracts* 
In the review of liamiltou’s .^gyptiaca (No. 36.}, we have sptK 
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Icen of these extraordinary remains; the remarkable position of 
which, on the very frontier of Egypt, has given rise to the Pa^ 
risian fancy in the mind of Denon, that they may have been 
placed there by the Egyptians, to astonish the eyes of their £- 
thiopian neighbours. Mr Legh repeats the old idea, founded 
on the appearances of these and other Egyptian temples, that 
the system of building among the Egyptians was, first to con> 
struct great masses, and afterwards to labour minutely in all the 
details of sculpture and decoration. The material of these vast 
edifices was found in the chain of naked rocks, which form the 
barrier of Nubia ; and the quarries near Essouan still show the 
marks of the chisel and the wedge, which, so many years ago, 
worked out the huge blocks, destined to convey down the me¬ 
mory of ancient Egypt to our own time. The rock here has 
been called Granite by the different travellers who have visited 
the spot. The distinction is of less importance, we think, than 
it has been made by some geologists ; yet it may, notwithstand¬ 
ing, be worth while to remark, in illusiraiion of the name, that 
the stone is probably a Syenite; containing hornblende as well 
as felspar and qunriz. The city of Syene, standing on the site 
of the modern Essouan, gave its ‘name to this rock; the de¬ 
scription of which, in this locality, by Pliny (Lib. 36.), is well 
known to naturalists. 

The progress of European travellers up the Nile has almost, 
in every instance been limited to Essouan; and the deserts of 
Nubia, with their precarious governments, and the predatory 
warfare of their scattered population, have appeared insuperable 
obstacles to further research in this quarter. 7'he French, after 
considerable difliculty in the conquest of Philoe, recorded the ex¬ 
treme limit of their advance into Africa, on a rock just above the 
Cataracts. Brown and Hamilton were equally arrested at the 
same place. Nordcii is one of the very few travellers who have 
succeeded in advancing some way into Nubia: he followed the 
course of the Nile upwards as far as Dchr, about 200 miles 
above Essouan, near which place the progress of our travellers 
also terminated. The assurances of safety from the Shekh of 
Essouan, were the chief grounds on which Mr Legh ventured 
to undertake this further journey. The Barubras, or native 
Nubians, were at this time at peace with the Pacha of Egypt: 
the Mamelukes hacf been repelled from the frontier, and were 
not likely to offer any interruption to the traveller. Under these 
circumstances, he and his companion resolved to pursue their 
voyage up the Nile, leaving it to future contingencies to fix the 
limit to tlieir progress. They were already, by the course of the 
river, nearly u thousand miles frpm Alexandria; and we cuit 
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tm(lersffliid Mr Legli» in the expression of his feeling at the out¬ 
set of this more remote and dangerous part of his journey. Ten 

? ^ears ago, every tour in Cumlierland, or the Highlands of Scot- 
and, ftirnished its Kttle record of enterprises and alarms. Of 
late we have become bolder; and Alps and Appennincs are call¬ 
ed in to attest the prowess and hardihood of our numerous 
tourists; yet, accustomed as we now are to diese things, there 
is still room to applaud the courage of the traveller, who ven¬ 
tures within the line of the African deserts, the prison, or the 
grave, of so many of his predecessors. 

Mr Legb and his party left Essouan on the 13th of February; 
embarking above the Cataracts in a smaller boat than that which 
had brought them from Cairo. Making it their object to ad¬ 
vance as far up the Nile as possible, they scarcely stopt to ex¬ 
amine the ruins which still occur on the banks of the river, but 
hastened forwards with as much speed as the winds and current 
would allow. The course of the Nile between Essoiinn and 
Il)rim, they appear to have observed with some accuracy ; and 
a small map, delineating this, is prefixed to the volume, which 
chiefly diflfers from that of Norden, in making the direction of 
the rivci' from Dakki to Dth^ southwest, instead of almost di¬ 
rectly south. Their progress in Nubia was attended wirli much 
}ts6 dilflculty than had been apprehended in leaving Essouan. 
The Cacheff of the first tribe ol BarAbras which they met. with, 
about twenty miles above the Cataracts, ixceived them with civi¬ 
lity and exchange of presents; and the same hospitality they 
everywdiere experienced from the thinly scattered population 
along the banks of the Nile. I'he mountains still border upon 
the river; and at El-Umbanikat, they approach so closely, as to 
form a narrow and difliculc pass. The rock appears to be stilT 
the same syenite as that of Essouan. Near the village of Ahou- 
ghor, 40 miles above the Cataracts, the Nile crosses the Tropic 
of Cancer; though it must be noticed, that there is u difference 
lof nearly twenty miles between this position and that given by 
Norden. Here Mr Legh states, that the thermometer stood at 
in the open air; in the shades we presume, though this is 
not mentioned, it rose to i2b^ when the bulb was buritd in (he 
eand of (he shore. 

Passing the ruins of Guerfeh Hassan, of i|^iich we shall speak 
hereafter, ourUraveliers stop|)ed to examine the temple of bib- 
hui, which Mr Ltgh cites as corresponding perfectly with the 
description btrabo has given of the sacred edifices of Egypt. 
Fifty yards in front of the Propylon are two colossal staiuci-, 
{flat seem to have formed the gateway: from this an avenue 4>f 
of sphinxes, each six feet high, lead to Uie temple; 
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all which, except six, are now buried in the sand. On each 
side of the entrance of the Propylun was a statue, 14 feet in 
height, worked out of a single stone; but these have now fallen 
to the ground. The front of the Propylon is about 80 feet. 
On each side of the Prohaos is an avenue of square columns, 
attached to which are colossal statues of priests, like those at 
the Memnonium of Thebes. These columnar figures, Mr Legh 
remarks, may be compared to the Caryatides used in the U Tu¬ 
ples of Greece; an expression requiring, certainly, some modi¬ 
fication to render it correct. This temple of 8ibhoi, as well 
as the other remains of antiquity in Nubia, are found in a state 
of much l>eUer preservation than most of those in Egypt; 
the ))robahle causes of which, as the inode of architecture does 
not explain the fact, arc the uniformity of Nubian climate, and 
the greater security against the changes clfected by the hand of 
man. The desert, however, is gradually closing iii upon them; 
and walls and porticoes, and columns, still almost entire, will 
eventually be lost under the accumulation of sand, which ap¬ 
pears to be taking place in this part of the Continent of Africa. 

This fact, of the progressive advance of the sands towards 
the shore of the Mediterranean, comes to us with much show 
of proof, and furnishes matter of very interesting speculation. 
It seems certain, that the habitable line of the Barbary coast, 
perhaps in its whole extent from Egypt to Morocco, has been 
greatly narrowed from this cause, within the last fifteen or twen¬ 
ty centuries. The modern accounts we have obtained of Tri¬ 
poli, Tunis, and Algiers, oblige us to suppose that great changes 
must have taken place, not only in the condition, but in the 
capability of this coast, since the period of ihe Carthaginian 
empire, and the establishment of the seven flourishing provin¬ 
ces, into which the Homan power was divided in this part of 
Africa. From the same cause,. it appears certain that the limits 
of fertility in Egypt have been progressively contracted; and, if 
we are rightly informed, a similar change has been taking place 
along some parts of the western coast, oeiweeii Cripe Spartel 
and Sierra Ltune. The vast desert of Sahara, forming a broad 
belt across the African Continent, is doubtless the source of 
these moving sands; and we may readily conceive how the 
winds, passing over this waste, shraild take them up, and diffuse 
them thus widely over the circumjacent countries. The movT 
ing columns of the desert^ or the winds which blow thence, lad« 
gn with sand, arc topics of descni tion with almost every Afri¬ 
can traveller. 'J^he principal diffi' uity is, as to the origin of 
this great desert itsdl; and here we have very little on which 
lurni even a plausible theory. Tiiut the sands composing 
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it hare originally come from the decay of older rocks, we may 
suppose probable. Some have imagined, that the sea at one 
lime covered this tract, and gradually retired, leaving the sur« 
face to be dried and pulveriz^ by the tropical sun and winds, 
to which it has been exposed for ages. This opinion is ppr<> 
haps as reasonable as any other on the subject; though want¬ 
ing much to give it confirmation. We dare not venture to say 
that such confirmation is ever likely to be obtained. The most 
important points of inquiry would be, the average level of the 
desert above the sea ; the nature of the sand ; the presence or 
absence of marine or other remains in it j and the disposition 
of beds, should it happen that any such exist, or are acciden¬ 
tally disclosed. Hut we have scarcely a right to invite into the 
wilderness r." a field of desirable discovery, or to expect that 
such researches should be made, with so much certainty of peril 
in the attempt. We would simply suggest, that more might 
probably be accomplished on the side of Morocco, than has yet 
been done; and state our opinion, that this is now one of ilte 
most fHgible points tiirough which to forward our knowledge of 
African geography. 

On the ninth day after leaving Easouan, our travellers ar¬ 
rived at Dehr; the residence, at this time, of Hassan CachclT, 
one of the most powerful of the Nubian chieftains. Tliis man, 
when they first saw him, was half intoxicated, and received 
ahem with much grossness ^ asking them what they wanted in 
the country, and whether they wanted to visit the tombs of 
their ancestors. He was propitiated, however, at their second 
interview, by a fine Damascus sabre, opportunely given j in 
return for which he presented Mr Legh with a young negro 
hoy, and granted him permission to pursue his journey to ' 
Jbrim, 20 miles above Dchr. This point, to which cur tra¬ 
vellers went by land the following day, formed the limit of their 
journey southwards. They abandoned the idea of proceeding 
to the second cataract, a few days journey beyond Ibrim ; part¬ 
ly from apprehensions of the Mamelukes—partly from the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining provisions in the country, the inhabitants 
being much more solicitous to obtain flour, than money, for 
the trifling articles they were able to supply. Ibrim, or the 
ruins of wiint lately bore this name, stands at the south extre¬ 
mity of a ridge hill bordering on the Nile, and rising very 
abruptly Iroiii ih'e water’s edge. It wa^ formerly the capital of 
Nubia ; and the remains of a fortress are seen on the brow of a 
cliffi which rendered die position one of the strongest in the 
country. But it did not escape the desolating march of the 
Maineiukes, when, six years ago, they fled from the power of 
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the Pacha of P^pt. The town was completely destroyed by 
them ; and it presents now merely a few solitary ruins, without 
n single inhabitant; scarcely even a date tree scattered amonfr 
its remains. The Nile here is described as nearly a quarter of 
a mile in breadth. Ibrim was known to the ancients under 
the name of Preniis Parva ; and the Roman arms, during the 
reign of Augustus, were carried couskierably further into the 
Ethiopian desert. 

The journey of Norden had terminated at Dehr, in conse¬ 
quence of the obstacles which the brutal jealousy of a Nubkui 
CaditlF threw in his way ; and we have just noticed the causes 
which prevented Mr Lcgh from venturing further south. Subse¬ 
quently to the period of his journey, other travellers have fol¬ 
lowed hint in the same route. Captain Ligltt, an Elnglish oi&- 
ccr of artillery, has succeeded, we are told, in reaching Ibrim-; 
and Mr Bankes in penetrating yet further up the Nile. It ap¬ 
pears, too, that Shekh Ibrahim, after Mr J-egh met him, ex¬ 
tended his progress as far as Moscho, about JUO miles to the 
S, W. of Ibrim—the place where Poucet crossed the Nile, more 
than a century ago, on his route to Dungola and Sennaar. We 
certainly do not find, from the narrative before us, any reason 
to doubt, that research may be further prosecuted in this direc¬ 
tion. The di^culty as to previsions, it would seem, might ea¬ 
sily be obviated. The prineipal obstacle would doubtless be- 
fouiHl, in the. barbarous and fluctuating state of the petty Nu¬ 
bian governments; with th^ further impediment, at this time, 
ef the expelled Mamelukes, who now lord it over a part of thi^ 
•Hiifrequentcd region, and who, in their thirst for vengeance, 
would not be likely to receive favourably any traveller coming 
from under the protection of the Pacha of Egypt. We cannot 
say how far the latter obstacle is likely to continue ; but consi¬ 
dering the diminished number*and resources of the Mamelukes, 
and the change which reported to have taken place in their 
habits of life, we are inclined to think it will be of short dura¬ 
tion, When they were repelled from Ibrim. in their last action 
with the Egyptian troopp, the greater number retired to Don- 
gola; where they have formed a petty sovereignly—have built 
walls round the town-*and are said to have attached then^selves 
to agriculture, and especially to the feeding of cattle. Their 
chieftain, indeed, Osmyn Bey, has made a vow, that hr will 
bhave neither his head nor his beard.^ till he slinil roentcr Cairo 
in triumph but this threat is evidently one of idle vengeance. 
The number of the old Mamelukes is believed now I'Oi greatly 
to exceed five hundred: in their present iliis nun.- 

her cun scarcely be reunited i and the lew thousand uegrees^ 
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whom they have armed, would be vainly opposed to the hardy 
and exercised Albanians, composing the army of the Pacha of 
Cairo. In one respect, indeed, they are well situated for their 
peculiar habits of warfare ; the dry and sandy district of Don- 

g )la, producing one of the finest breeds of horses in the work!. 

ruce had before said much of llieir merits; and we are told 
by Mr Legh, that, before the expulsion of the Mamelukes from 
Cairo, a Dongolcse horse has been sold at a price equal to 
lOOOi Sterling. 

Should the field of discovery in this quarter be more open to 
future travellers, the most important object will be, the conrsp 
of the Nile between Ibrim and Gooz, where Bruce quitted it 
to cross the Desert,—the much disputed position of the ancient. 
Mercc; and a further examination of the Abiad, or White 
river, that western branch of the Nile, described by Bruce as 
being more considerable than the one which he traced to its 
sources in Abyssinia. The latter object is the most diflicult, as 
it is the most interesting ; and what we read of adventures at 
Sennaar and Dafur, dors not allow us to be very sanguine in 
our hopes of its attainment. 

Mr Legh’s stay in Nubia being merely that occupied in his 
passage up and down the Nile, we cannot look to his narrative 
for any minute account of the country, or its inhabitants. The 
population appears to be very small, even along the banks of 
the river; and the modern capital of Dehr is only a more nu¬ 
merous group of mud cottages, scattered among date trees, 
and with a single brick house of ^two stories, the residence of 
the Cacheff. The number of inhabitants is doubtless thus li¬ 
mited, by the scanty means of subsistence which the country 
affords, llie same cause has probably led, as elsewhere, in tb« 
north of Africa, to their division into tribes which frequently 
transfer their residence from one district to another. I'he lead¬ 
ers of these tribes support their -authority by an armed force of 
negro slaves, who fight their petty battles, levy contributions, 
nnrf guard their harems. Hassan Cacheff, the meat powerful 
at present of the Nubian leaders, maintains nearly 3000 of these 
black soldiers, either about his person, or scattered over the 
country. Though the governments are so little better than bar¬ 
barous, yet the conduct of the natives towards our travellers, 
as we have before remarked, was uniformly courteous and hos¬ 
pitable. They conducted them everywhere to the ruins they 
wished to examine, and shared with them the dates, lentils and 
sour milk, which form a principal part of their own food. We 
are told, nevertheless, that they are greedily fond of money; 
a statement which, though we doubt not its truth, seems a little 
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inconsistent with some that precede it. In their persons, the 
Barubras are-thin; the features of the men are animated; their 
skin is sleek and fine; and the colour, though dark, by no 
means of the negro hue, and even lighter than that of the po- 
niilstinn near Kssouan. Little commendation is given to the 
Nubian women ; who arc described as ugly, and passing almost 
immediately from childhood to decrepitude. 

In a succeeding part of his narrative, Mr Legh alludes brieF> 
}y to the question regarding the colour of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians ;—whether they were Negroes?—or whether it is more pro¬ 
bable their complexion and physical characters v/ere those of the 
present race of Copts ? Without himself giving an opinion on 
the subject, he notices the arguments for the former idea from 
the well known expression of Herodotus, 

applied to the people of Eg^p^ and from the negro Icatures of 
the Sphinx, believed by many to be a representation of the an¬ 
cient Egyptian countenance. He might have added to these 
arguments another passage from Hcrodotti«, in which the Egyp¬ 
tian origin of the priestess who instituted the oracle at Dodona, 
is inferred from her being represented as a black dove; and a 
further passage from the Supplices of iEschyliis, where the ex¬ 
pression YiHtiri is applied to the mariners of the Egy;>- 

tian vessel which brought Danaus into Greece. We allow all 
this to be far from conclusive; but the question is a curious onc» 
and in various respects intimately connected with the earlier m^ 
grations and progressive chains of the human race. 

Leaving Ibrim, Mr Legb fnd his party returned to Dehr; 
and thence, after exchanging other presents with the Cncheii; 
recommenced their voyage down the Nile towards Egypt. At 
Dakki they stopt to examine a temple, which they had not vi¬ 
sited when ascending the river.X This edifice, with its Propylon 
is remarkably perfect; and the iieroglyphics are better preserv¬ 
ed than in any other ruin between Essouan and Dehr.—On the 
Propylon are several Cn-eek inscriptions, more or less legible: 
the two which were copied by our travellers, merely record the 
religious pilgiaimgcs to this temple of two persons of authority, 
in Upper Egypt, during some period of the Homan Empire 
Mr Legh professes his inability to explain the word ^AOM, oc¬ 
curring at the end of one of these inscriptions ; a circumstance 
which, we own, rather surprises us. Phaophi or Paophi is the 
name of one of the Egyptian months ; and the pilgrim doubt¬ 
less meant to record the time, as well as the act, of his visiting 
this temple. 

Below Oakki are the still more remarkable ruins of the tem¬ 
ples at Guerfeh Hassaii, and Kalapishi; rivalihigi it ia aaidt 
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some of the finest specimens of Ef^ptian architecture. These 
ruins are described with some minuteness; particularly the ex¬ 
cavated temple of Guerfeh Hussan j which Mr Legh considers 
to surpass, as a monument of ancient magnificence, any thing 
he had seen either above or below Essouan. Here, we think, 
there is a little of that exaggeration which the mind insensibly 
admits, in contemplating objects thus remote, uncertain in their 
origin, and secluded from the view of the world. Looking into 
the details of the description, we find, that there is an outer area, 
or dromosy 64* feet in length, and S6 in breadth, with six co¬ 
lumns on each side; and that a door, six feet in width, con¬ 
ducts into the excavations, which consist of three chambers, 
and four smaller apartments. The first of these chambers is 
the largest, being 46^ feet in length, 35 feet wide, and feet 
in height. The inner or third chamber is only 15 feet long, 
and 11 feet in breadth. Now, as a work of mere labour, we 
see nothing very remarkable in these excavations. In point of 
extent, they bear no comparison, we imagine, to those which 
are seen amidst the ruins of Syracuse and many other ancient 
cities. The quarries, mines, and tunnels of our own days still 
less admit of the comparison; nor do we understand, confining 
the matter to Egypt alone, how Mr Legh should prefer this 
small groupc of subterranean chambers to the temples of The¬ 
bes, or the pyramids of Gizeh.—The most remarkable part of 
the ruins at Guerfeh Hassan is thegroupe of six colossal statues, 
feet in height, placed on W pedestals at the entrance of 
the excavated chambers; the efiTx:t of which must be striking 
from their size and situation,—Tsiere is another but smaller sub¬ 
terranean temple at Dchr.—M h Legh justly remarks upon the 
interesting relation between thes<9 sacred works, and those at Ele-^ 
piiantina and in other parts of tte Indian peninsula. This is one, 
among the many circumstancesl which indicate an original con¬ 
nexion between the Egyptian or^Ethiopic and the Indian nations. 

Early in March our travellers reentered Egypt, and contL 
sued their voyage down the Nile. Between Sioufraiid Miniet, 
.an incident occurred, the narrative of which is perhaps the most 
-interesting part of this volume. A Greek, named Demetrio, 
bad reported to them the existence, near Manfalout, of certain 
pits or caverns, containing the mummies of crocodiles< of which 
they had hitl^rto seen no specimens in Egypt.—Desiring to ex¬ 
amine these, !they quitted the banks of the river, and at the vil¬ 
lage of Aniabdi engaged four Arabs to be their guides to the ca- 
Terns, which they found at a short distance, but within the con- 
^nes of the desert. A circular pit, about 18 feet in depth, 
Jvottght them down to the level of the excavations; three of lha 
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Arabs descended with them, and with lighted torches tl)cy made 
iheir wuy ihroiijrh various windini/ passages, without tinding 
Inore than a few fragments of the crocodile mummies. The f'ol- 
lowiufT part of the narrative we may best give in Mr Legh's 
own words, 

‘ Our curiosity was still unsatisfied : Wc had been wanderin'; 
for more than an hour in low subterranean passages, ond felt coni,idcr* 
ably fatigued by the irksomeness of the posture in which wc had 
been abliged to move, and the heat nf our torches in those narrow 
and low galleries. But the Arabs spoke so confidently of succced*- 
ing in this second trial, that we were induced once more to attend 
them. Wc found the opening of the chamber which we now ap¬ 
proached, guarded by a trench of unknown depth, and wide enough 
to require a good leap. The first Arab jumped the ditch, and 
all followed him. The pa.-sage we entered was extremely small, 
and so low in some places as to oblige us to crawl dat on ti»e ground* 
and almost always on cur hands and knees. The intricacies of its 
windings resembled •a labyrinth; and it terminated at length in a 
cliamber much smaller tlmti that we had left; but, like it, contain* 
ing nothing to satisfy our curiosity- Our search hitlicrto had been 
fruitlc&s: but the mummies might not be far distant; another eflort, 
and we might still be successful. ’ 

‘ The Arab whom I followed, and who led the 'vay, now entered 
anotlior gallery, and wc all continued to move in the same manner 
as before, each preceded by a guide. We bud not gone far before 
the heat became excessive;—for my own part, I foumi ray breath¬ 
ing extremely difficult; my began to ache mo^t violently, and 
I had a moht distrcning sensatiA ot fulness about the breast. We 
felt we had gone too far, and yel were almost deprived of the power 
of returning. At tills momentithe torch of the first Arab went 
out. 1 Was close to him, and him fall on hi*! side ; he uttered 
a groan—his legs were stronglj^ouvulscd, and 1 heard a rattling 
noise in his thri»:it—he was deA. 'Phe Arub behind me, seeing 
the tofeh of his com; anion exti^uiahed, and conceiving he had 
stumbled, passed me, adNancetl to his assistance^ and stooped. I ob- 
fuerved him appear faint, totter, and fall in a M-oment:—he :dso was 
dead. The iliiid Arab came forward, and made an effort to ap¬ 
proach (be bodies, but stopped short. We looked at each other in 
silent horror. Idic danger increased every instant: our torches 
burnt fiiintly ; om breathing became more difficult; our knees tot¬ 
tered under us, aod we felt our strength nearly gone. ’ 

* There was no time to be lost. The American, Barthow, cried 


lo us t<* rake courage, and wc begun to move hack as fast as wc 
could- We heal d the remaining Arab shouting a1’u*r u-«, caiii'tg ua 
CaffiC'^, imploring our assi^'tHoce. and upbraiding us with deserting 
bim. But we were obliged to leave him to his fate, expecting cvC'* 
Ty moment to t-liare it with liiin. 'I’lic w hidings of tae passages 
voi.. .vxvu. :co. oK i f 
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through 4\liich we had come, increased the difficulty of our escape; 
we might take a wrong turn* and never reach the great chamber 
we had first entered. Even supposing we took the shortest roacUr 
it was but too probable our strength would fail us before we ar<^ 
rived. We had each of us, separately and anknown to one ano¬ 
ther, observed attentively the different shapes of the stones which 
projected into the galleries we had passed, so that each had nn im¬ 
perfect due to the labyrinth we had now to retrace. Wc compared 
notes, and only on one occasion had a dispute, the American dif¬ 
fering from my friend and myself :-^in this dilemma, we were de¬ 
termined by the majority, and fortunately w'cre right. Exhausted 
w'ith fatigue and terror, we reached tl'ie edge of the deep trench, 
which remained to be crossed before wc got into the great chamber. 
Mustering all ray strength, I leaped, and was followed by the Ame¬ 
rican. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop with fatigue. He 
called to us—“ for God’s sake to help him over the fosse, or at 
least to stop, if only for five minutes, to allow him to recover Ins 
strength." It was impossible^to stay was death, and wc could 
not resist the desire to push on, and reach tlic open air. We en¬ 
couraged him to summon nil his force, and he cleared the trench. 
When we reached tlie open air, it was one o’clock, and the heat in 
the sun about 160°. Our sailors, who were waiting for us, had 
luckily a banlak full of w^atcr, wliich they sprinkled upon us; hub 
though a little refreshed, it was not possible to climb the sides of the 
pit; they unfolded their turbans, and slinging them round our bo¬ 
dies, drew us to the top, * 

‘ Our appearance alone, without our guides, naturally astonished’ 
the Arab, who had remained at thd'‘.ntrHncc of the cavern; and he 
anxiously inquired for his friends^ To have confessed they were 
dead, would have excited suspicion : he would have supposed vc 
had murdered ihenii and have al^'oied the inhabitants of Amal>di, 
to pursue us, and revenge the deat i of their friends. We replied^ 
therefore, they were coming, ane were employed in bringing out 
the mummies wc had found, wlUch was the cause of their delay. 
We lost no time in mounting ou^ asses, rccrossed Uie Desert, and 
passed hastily by the village, to regain the ferry at Manfniout. ’ 

The sequel of this story is related with the sarqe spirit aud 
simplicity. Our travellers embarked with all possible speed, and 
sought to pursue their voyage down the Nile; but the wind was 


adverse; they were overtaken by some I'urks and v\rabs| who 
went in pursuit of them^ and compelled them to return to M^n- 
fiilout. He^ they were carried before the Cacheili whom they 
found surrounded by a group of Arabs from Amabdi, demand¬ 
ing vengeance for the murder of their i'riends. The Caclicir 
treated them harshly in public, but priv.itcly counselled and aid-^ 
cd tlieir escape. They again got upon ihe Nile, but were still 
retarded by the winds; attacked a second time by the Arabs^ 
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and compelled apain to return to Manfaiout^ to claim assistance 
t'rom the Cacheff. They landed amid&t the rej^roaches and in¬ 
tuits of the wives and friends of the men who had perished^ 
j\mon<r this assemblage they recognised the Arab, whom they 
had left in the cavern supposed to be dead; but instead of be¬ 
ing a witness in their favour, he enforced the charge, by assert¬ 
ing that llicy had killed his companions by magic. lu fine, 
however, they were allowed to proceed in safety; the Cacheff 
being lilarmed by an appeal made to the protection of the Pa¬ 
cha of Kgyi^^f and ihe faithful and afflicted spouses being propi- 
tinied by a compensation of two Spanish dollars each for the loss 
of tl'ieir husbands. 

The remainder of Mr Legh’s narrative offers nothing that is 
interesting. After some detentions from the jmesenre of the 
plague in Lower Egypt, he reached the mouth of the Nile, and 
embarked at Alexandria for Malta. We have an Appendix to 
the volume, containing a brief Itinerary through Syria by Shckli 
Ibrahim; and an account, together with a fac-simile of some 
fragments of Tlicbaic manuscripts on leather, which were pur¬ 
chased by Mr Legh at the island of Elephantine. A friend of 
our author, learned in Coptic and Thebaic lore, has decipiiorcd 
these fragments for him, which consist entirely of legal convey¬ 
ances of property; showing chiefly, that messuages and tene¬ 
ments have l>ern sSokl, made over, and bequeathed in all ages of 
the world. These manuscrinis, however, are evidently not of 
very renicte date, but probaWJ belonged to some middle period 
of the Eastern empire. One oilhem introduces a difficulty, by 
being dated ‘ in the first year * our most Christian King, the 
religious jL*hn. ’ It is by no iwans clear to whom this epiiliec 
applies: perhaps we may conj^ture, with the author of this 
paper, to one of the Greek EnipVors, whose authority might bo 
acknowledged by the Christians ft KgypU even while subject to 
the Mohammedan rule. 

In a preceding part of this article, we have alluded to the re¬ 
cent warfare between the Pacha of Egypt, and the Wahabees of 
Wehhabites of Arabia. Of this war Mr Legh has given us a 
few slight particulars; but the whole history oi this tribe of 
sectaries is so curious, and of late years so tar connected with 
the affairs of Egypt, that we shall not apologize for speaking on 
the subject a little more in detail. A Erench account of the 
Wahabees appeared about six years ago;—but what we have to 
say of them is cliiefly derived from the Travels of Ali Ik'y; a 
work of which wo should have put the title at the head of our 
article, had not this implied a longer examination of its con¬ 
tents, than we liavc at present room io give. Occupying our- 
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selves at this moment with only a small portion of these twc» 

{ ;reat quartos, it is not necessary to state more than the few fol- 
owing facts regarding their authenticity. Ali Bey is a Spaniard^ 
of the name of Badia; who, it is said, was employed by the late 
French government as an Oriental spy. In this capacity, and 
practised in the usages of the East, be travelled through Moroo 
CO, visited Tripoli and Cairo, remained some time in Arabia, 
and finally passed through Palestine into European Turkey. 
The reality of the person is established by his visits to Paris and 
London. Ill his long narrative, there are some things of doubt¬ 
ful credibility, and many of partial and affected knowledge; but, 
nevertheless, it seems certain, that he really visited these coun¬ 
tries, and with various advantages for observing the character of 
their Mahometan population. His residence in Arabia, and 
pilgrimage to Mecca, instructed him in the history and reli¬ 
gious usages of the Wchhabis; and from the account his work 
affords of them, we collect the following as the most remarkable 
facts. 

Abdoulwehbah, the founder of these warlike sectaries, was 
born near Mecc.;, about a century ago. He received an ortho¬ 
dox education at Medina; but nevertheless it appears, that ei¬ 
ther his conscience or his ambition were early actuated by the 
desire of reforming the various abuses which had gradually cor¬ 
rupted the primitive simplicity of Mohammedan worship. Hia 
schemes of reform, however, were not likely to gain ground at 
Mecca or Medina, the hot-bed^jf these abuses, and where in¬ 
terest furnished obvious motivfs for maintaining them. He 
therefore began his career amorjT the wandering Bedouin Arabs 
of the Desert. Ibn Saaoud, a prince of certain tribes inhabit¬ 
ing the country to the east of J ledinu, was his first proselyte of 
importance; and this chieftafei made successful use of the new 
doctrine, as a pretext for attacking and subjugating the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. His successor, Abdelaaziz, followed the same 
system, carrying his creed of reform in one hand, and the sword 
in the other; much as the early disciples of Islamism had pro¬ 
pagated their doctrines twelve centuries before. Having ren¬ 
dered himself master of the interior of Arabia, he made milita¬ 
ry excursions even as far as the vicinity of Bag^od ; and, in the 
year 1801, totally destroyed by fire the town of Imam Hossein, 
near this cftpiial. The men and male children were all put to 
the sword ; while a Wehhabite doctor, from the top of a tower, 
excited the massacre, by culling on the soldiers to kill * all the 
infidels who gave companions to God, ’ In 1802, Mecca was 
taken after a trifling opposition by Saaoiid, the son of Abdclaa- 
riZf who razed to the ground all the mosques and chapels con- 
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-cecratcd to the Prophet or his family. This young warrior suc¬ 
ceeded to the command of the Wehhabis the following year, on 
the assassination of his father; and, in 1804*, made himself 
tnaster of Medina, which had before resisted his arms. The 
conquest of Arabia was now nearly completed ; and the Sultan 
Saaoud became a formidable nci^bour to the surrounding Pa¬ 
chas of Bagdad, .Damascus and Egypt. 

The constitution of this new sovereignty was singular in its 
kind. The town of Draaiya, among the ^serts, 890 miles to 
the east of McKlina, formed a sort of capital, or centre, of the 
governments of the Wehhabis. The various tribes of Arabs, 
scattered widely in tents and barracks over this vast extent of 
country, yielded obedience, both civil and military, to the Sul¬ 
tan Saaoud. The tenth of their flocks and .fruits was paid in 
tribute ; an order from the Sultan rapidly assembled a multitude 
of armed men, subsisting themselves at their own expense, to¬ 
tally unorganized as soldiers, but deriving force from their num¬ 
bers—from their active spirit as sectaries—and from the large 
plunder they obtained in their military expeditions. Descend¬ 
ing frequently from their desert recesses upon the coast of the 
Red Sea, they arrested the caravans, and levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims journeying to Mecca and Medina. In the year 
1807, when Ali Bey visited Mecca, the Wehhabis were in their 
greatest power. Their army, which he saw encamped in the vi¬ 
cinity of the sacred mounl^irf Arafat, he estimates at 45,0G0 
men,—a large proportion oMm number mounted on camels and 
dromedaries, and with a trairilof a thousand camels attached to 
the different chiefs of the arml. He describes with some spirit 
the appearance of another boly of Wehhabis, whom he saw 
entering Mecca, to tajee possi^ion of the city, and fulfil the 
duties of their own pilgrimage :^a multitude of coppcr-colour- 
ed men, who rushed impetuously into the place, their only co¬ 
vering a narrow girdle round their waist, to which was hung a 
Jc/iavjeatf or,largc knife, each one carrying besides a firelock on 
his shoulder. I’heir devotions were of the most tumultuous kind ; 
the lamps surrounding the sacred Kaaba were broken by their 
.guns; and the ropes and buckets of the well of Zemzem destroy¬ 
ed in their eagerness to reach the holy water. All the other 

I iilgrims quitted their more decorous ceremonies, till (he Weli- 
labis, having satisfied their zeal, and paid their alms to the well 
in gunpowder and coffee, betook themselves to the streets, where, 
in conformity with the law of Abdoulwehhab, their heads w’ere 
all closely shaved by the barbers of Mecca. The Sultan Saaoud, 
.whom Ali Bey saw at Arafat, was almost as naked as bis sub¬ 
jects, distinguished chiefly by the green standard carried befpic 
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liim, with the characters, ‘ La illahL ilia Allahy ^ ‘ there is iia 
other God hut God, ’ embroidered upon it. 

With respect to their religious tenets, the Wcbhnbis may 
be described, generally, as the Socinians of the Moharnmedaii 
church. Abdoulwehhab, while acknowledging fully the autho¬ 
rity of the Koran, professed obedience only to tlic literal text 
cf this book; rejecting all the additions of the Imams and Doc¬ 
tors of Law, and condemning various superstitions which had 
sullied the purity of the faith. He forbade all devotion to the 
person of the Prophet, and pilgrimage to his tomb at Medi¬ 
na ; regarding hiai simply as a man charged with a Divine 
mission ; which being completed, he became again an ordinary 
mortal. The story of Mahomet’s ascent to Paradise on \il 
IBorak, the horse of the angel Gabriel, be wholly denied ; to¬ 
gether w'ith a host of other miraculous events, with which his¬ 
tory has celebrated the life of the Pjophel. The Wclihabis 
^imply say ^ Mohhamnied, * instead of ‘ Our Lord Molihani- 
mecl, ’ according to the usage of other Mussulmcii. Tliey 
]iave equally rejected the indirect worship of certain saints, 
who had been gradually insinuated into the MusMilinan calen¬ 
dar, destroying the chapels and tombs which had been con¬ 
secrated to them. The grand doctrine of the s.ct, and what 


they rcgaid as the basis of true Islamism, is the unity of God. 
This forma their cry when they go to war, and justifies to 
ihemsclvcs tl)e violences they ca^pnit upon the corrupters of 
the faith. The aMiissulmcn will’deviate from this simple prin¬ 
ciple of belief they call or schismatics ; mak- 


j'jfT a distinction between thisllcnn and that of Cossar, or 
idolaters, p ^ 

It lias ever l^eon found, ancvdic effect is a natural one of the 
feelings end li.d'its of man, tfiat no mere system of opinion 
will gain pro civics or popiilx'ity, wiihoui some oMcrior dis¬ 
tinctions, and badges of party. Abdoiilwelihab was }n obably a- 
Avarc of this, and various difference.-^ of usage, iwovc or 
minute in kind, have been the consccjuencc uf it, amongst his 
foII ''v;crs. It is the general custom of Miihsulmcn to shave the 
hot'*, with the exception of one tuft of Imir, winch is left to 


gro V upon it; but, by a liw of the WeiiJiabis. this tuft >s for- 
I'liddcn; and the entire shaving of the head striclly crijomcd. 
Dy a mnrc^violont net of rdbrrii, Ahdoulwehhab prohibitctl to 
bis disciples tlic use ol' tobacco, and the employment of silk and 
the procii»us metak. 'J'he religious services of the Wchhabiics 
are performed underneath the open sky, and not bch)w the 
roofing of a mosque. NotwithsUinding these changes how¬ 
ever, art! the general spirit of their doctrine, they still retain 
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cerfein superslilions, common to otlier Mussulmcn. While 
fos biclden to make some pilgrimages, others are permitted to 
them. They kiss the slono of the Ivaaba, drink of the water 
of Zcmzem, and throw stones against the pillar said to have 
been built by the Devil at Mina. 

'JMie principal motive which led the Paclia of Egypt to de¬ 
clare war against the Wehhabia, was probably that of removing 
the danger with whicii their vicinity and enterprising character 
threatened his own power. It might also be a part of his poli¬ 
cy to give occupation to his troops, amounting, at this time, to 
more than 15,000 men ; and to gain favour with the Porte, and 
reputation among true Mussuhnen, by lil)erating the holy city 
and shrine from the power of lhc>c heretics. His declaration 
of war w^as ibiiowed by strenuous dforts in its prosecution. His 
army was transported to the Arabian coasts; and thtf men and 
liorscs composing it, were supplied with provisions, carried up 
the Nile as far as Kcnneh, thence tran>p')rlcd across the Desert 
on Camels to ('ocseir, and sliipped for Jambo, or some other 
))crt on the eastern of tlic lied Sea. Sjveral armed vts- 
sels alsti were built at Alexandria, taken to pieces, and conveyed 
i)n the liacks of camels to Siir;?, wlierc ihey tbnnd a small fleet, 
which greatly aided his military o)ierations outlie Arabian coast. 
'I’lic Parlia, it is saiil, received some arms from the English ; 
but permission was refused, as we are told by Air Legli, to his 
r((]uq^ riiat his vessels mij^ go round the Cape of Good 
Hoj)e, to enter into the lied sA. Tlie Welihabis, on the other 
hand, arc reported to have re.lpivcd assistance from the French 
government, conveycxl ihrongrfthe isle of France, and with the 
policy of creating a French inwest in Arabia, whicli might be 
subservient to their pretensions Vi the Ease. 

The campaign of the Pacha oiiEgynt against the Wchhabis in 
1812, liad been iinsucces5ful; aid his army sullbred very greit- 
ly in an engagement at Jedda, the port of Mecca on the adjoin¬ 
ing coast. tie redoubled, however, his exertions; organized 
new troops; and, early in the spring of 1818, brought the war 
to a triumphant termination. The Wehhabis were tlriven with 
loss from the coast; Mecca, Medina, and Jedda, were all re¬ 
taken, and resttired again to the authority of the Porte and lo 
the worhhip of the true believers. Mahomined Ali sent his 
youngest son, Ismacl-Pacha, to Constantinople, to lay the keys 
of Mecca at the feet of the Grand Signor- The acquisi¬ 
tion was rendered of the utmost importance, by the peculiar 
feeling of all Mus-iulmcn towards the actual posacssor of the IIii- 
ly City. The embassy was accepted with pomp and exultation: 
the voung envoy had his audience in the apartment of the Kobe 
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of tlic Prophet; kissed feet three severni timcR; nnd received 
present!) of great splendour and value. Upon Mohammed Ali 
himself the title of Khan was conferr,ed; lo which is annexed the 
comfortable privilege, that the Sultan cannot cut off his head. 
His second son, Toussan, was made a Pacha of three tails, and 
Gominandant of Jedda; while the Grand Signor himself adopt¬ 
ed, on the occasion, the title of Gazi, or Conqueror, for a suc¬ 
cess which, as far as we can see, his own arms ayd councils had 
very small share in achieving, 

it does not appear certain, however, that this success is com¬ 
plete, or that its consequences will be permanent. The Wehha- 
bis retired from the const to their desert recesses in the interior 


of Arabia ; where their losses may easily be repaired, if the spi¬ 
rit of the sect is maintained in its former vigour. W'e have 
very recently heard, from what we believe to be good authority, 
that they are again becoming more active ; and, though the nnSi- 
tary talents of the Pacha of Egypt may restrain them at the pre¬ 
sent moment, we shall not be at all surprised, amidst the many 
revolutions of the East, if they should recslabiisl: their power 
in Arabia ; and concur, with other causes, to overthrow the 
tottering Aibric of Turkish Empire in this part of the world. 


Art. VIII. The StatesmaJt^s Manual i or the BU)lcJhc ir.s/ 
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Guide to Puliiical Skill owd : A Jjty-Scnnon^ ad* 

dressed to the lH}j^lier Glauses Society* IVUfi afi Appendix, 
13y S. T. CoLEuiDGL, Esq. L Loadou, Gale and Fenner. 

1816. I 

^ privilege ^ (says a certmn vuhor) ‘ of talking, and even 

publishing nonsense, is itcessary in a free stale; but the 
more sparingly we make use of it, the better. * Mr Coleridge 
has here availed himself of this privilege,—but not sparingly. 
On the coiitrary, he has given full scope to his genius, and laid 
himself Qut in absurdUy. In this his first Lay-sermon, (for two 
others are to iolluw at graceiul distances), we meet witli an 
abundance ol' * fancies and good-nights, * odd ends of verse, 
and SHvings of philosophers; with the ricketty contents of his 
commoiiplafe book, piled up and balancing one another in 
helpless confusion ; but with not o|ie word to the purpose, or 
pri the subject. An attentive perusal of this Discourse is like 
watching the sails of a windmill; his thoughts and theories rise 
and disappear in the same manner. Clouds do not sinft their 
placps morp rapidly, dreams do not drive one another om DiQrA 
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unaccountablj'i than Mr Coleridge’s reasonings try in vain to 

* chase his fancy’s rolling speed.’ His intended conclusions 
have always the start of his premises,—and they keep it: while 
he himself jilods anxiously between the two, something like h 
man travelling a long, tiresome road, between two stage coaches, 
the one of which is gone out of sight before, and the other ne¬ 
ver comes up with liitn $ for Mr Coleridge himself takes care 
of this; and if he finds himself in danger of being overtaken, 
and carried to liis journey’s end in a commoxi vehicle, he imme¬ 
diately steps aside into some friendly covert, with the Metaphy¬ 
sical Muse, to prevent so unwelcome a catastrophe. In his 
weary (juest of truth, he reminds us of the mendicant pilgnm.<< 
that travellers meet in the Desert, w-ith their faces always turned 
towards Mecca, but who contrive never to reach the shrine of 
the Propiict: and *1)1^ treats his opinions, and his reasons for 
them, as lawyers do their clients, and will never siifier them to 
come together lest they should join issue, and so put an end to 
his business. It is impossible, in short, we And, to describe 
this strange rhapsody, without falling a little into the style of 
it;—and, to do it complete justice, we must use its very words. 

* ImpUciii^ it is w^itheut the coi'Ui.A—it wants the posMbilily^— 
of every position, to which there exists any correspoadeuce in 
reality. * 

Our Lay-preacher, in order to qualify himself for the olTice 
of ajjuideto the blind, ha$jmt, of course, once thought of look¬ 
ing about for matters of lactJ but very wisely draws a metaphy¬ 
sical bandage over his eyes i sics quietly down where he was, 
takes his nap, and talks m lus sleep—but wc really cannot say 
very wisely. He winks and flutters all unintelligible, and a]l 
impertinent things. Instead inquiring into the distresses of 
the manufacturing or ogricuitgral districts, he ascends to the 
orbits of the Axed stars, or enters into the statistics of the 
garden plot under his window, and, like palstaif, * babbies of 
green field%:' instead of the balance of the three estates, King, 
Lords, and Commons, he gives us a theory of the balance of 
the powers of the human nund, the Will, the Reason, and— 
the Understanding; instead cf referring to the tythes or taxes, 
lie quotes the Talmud; and illustrates the whole question of 
peace and war, by obscj ving, that ‘ the ideal republic of Plato 

* was, if he judges rightly, to the history of the town ot 
’ Man-Soul ” what Plato was to John Bunyan; ’—a most safe 

and politic conclusion! 

Mr Coleridge is not one of those whom he calls * alarmists by 
trade, ’ but rather, we imagine, what Spenser calls ^ a gentle 
}iusher, Vanity by name. ’ if he does not excite appr^ben^iqu^ 
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by pointing out danger and difficulties where they do not exist, 
neither does he inspire coiifidencp, by pointing out the means 
to prevent them where they do. Wc never indeed saw a work 
that could do Iops good or less harm ; for it relates to no one 
object, that ruy one person can have in view. It tends to pro¬ 
duce a complcie iiitarcgman of all opinions ; an abetfana* of the 
understanding; a suspension both of theory and practice; and 
is indeed a collection of doubts and moot-points—all hindrances 
and no helps. An uncharitable critic might insinuate, that 
there was more quackery than folly in all this;—and it is certain, 
that our learned author talks ns magnificently oi his nostrums^ 
:is any advertizing impostor of them all—and professes to be in 
possession of all sorts of morals, religions, and political panaceas, 
which he keeps to himscH^ and expects you to pay for the se¬ 
cret. lie is always promising great thingt^ ifi short, and per¬ 
forms nothing. The vagaries, whimsies, and pregnant throes 
tf f Joanna Soulhcote, were sober and rational, coiii[)arcd with 
Mr Coleridge’s qualms aiu! crude conceptions, and promised 
<!c!:vorancc in this Lay-Sennon. The true secret of all this, we 
Mi^pcct, is dint our author has not made up bis own mind on 
i r.y of the subjects of which he professes to treat, and on which 
l;e warns his readers agonsC coming to any conclusion, without 
ids especial assistaimt ; by means of which, they may at last at¬ 
tain to ‘ tliat imneralive and oracular form of the understand- 

* 

ing, ’ of which l»e speaks as ‘ the Ibri^^of.reason itself in ak tijings 
purely ntional and moral. ' In iWs slate of voluntary sd(-de- 
iiision, into wiiich he has thrown Ivmseif, he mistakes hallucina» 
tions fur truths, though he still h»’s his misgivings, and dares 
rot conimurdcato them to others! except in distant hints, Jest 
the spell should be broken, afi*Jlthc vision disappear. I'lain 
sense and plain speaking wouldlput an end to those * thick- 
coming fancit*s, ’ that lull him tij repose. It is in this sort of 
waking dream, this giddy n;nze of opinions, started, and left, and 
icr'ume J—this momentary pursuit of truths, as if they were but¬ 
te rflies—that IVJr Coleridge’s pleasure, and, we believe, his chief 
i'aeulty, hrs. He has a thousand shadowy thoughts that rise 
before him, and bold each a glasr, in which they point to others 
vet more t!mi and distant. Ho has a thousand self-created fan- 
I’ics that gi'tler and burst like bubbles* In the world of sha¬ 
dows, in the succession of hubbies, there is no preference but of 
the most sbadi'wy, no attachment but to the shortest-lived. Mr 
Coleridge accordingly has no principle but that of being govern¬ 
ed entirely by his own caprice, indolence, or vaiiily; no opi¬ 
nion I hat any body else h .lds, or even he himself, lor two mo- 
uicnls together. His fancy i-’ ‘fronger than his reason ; his ap- 
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prehension greater than his comprehension. He perceives every 
thingi but the relations of things to one another. His ideas are 
as finely shaded as the rainbow of the moi>n upon the cloud.', as 
evanescent, and as soon divssolved. Tiie subtlety ol his tact, the 
quickness and airiness of his invention, make him perceive every 
possible shade and view of a subject in its turn; but this readi¬ 
ness of lending his imagination to every thing, prevents him 
Jrom weighing the force of any one, or retaining the mo.t im¬ 
portant in mind. It destroys the balance and momokiimi of his 
feelings; makes him unable to follow up a principle iiiK> its con¬ 
sequences, or maintain a truth in spite of oppositioit: it cakes 
away all mil to adhere to what right, and rrj xt what is 
wrong; and, with the will, the power to doit, at the expense of 
anything difficult in thought, or irksome in feeling. The cemse- 
quence is, that the general character of Mr Cr-loridgc's intellect, 
is a restless and yet listless dissipation, that yields to every iin- 
])ulsr, and is stopped by everj^ ob-stacle; an indiflerencc to the 
greatest trifles, or the most important truths; or rather, a pre¬ 
ference of the vapid to the solid, of tlie possible to the ac¬ 
tual, of the impossible to both; of theory to practice, of contra¬ 
diction to reason, and of absurdity to common sense. I'cr- 
haps it is well that he is *>0 impracticabL* as he is: for when¬ 
ever, by any accident, he cmnes to prr.ctice, he is ('anger- 
ous in the extreme. Though his opinions arc neu^ralizjd in 
ihe^x^rcme levity oWii^iindcrstanding, wc me sr-raclirres 
tCmpte(] to siLspert that thep may be subjected to a nmre igno¬ 
ble b'as; fur diough he doti not ply his oai> very slivuuous'v 
in following the tide of corriJation, or set up his sails to catcli 
the tainted breeze of popularly, he suffers his Ixjat to drift n- 
long with the stream. \Vc do not picteiid to iindcrstaMd the 
pliilosophieal princi['lps of ll^it anomalous produciitai, ‘ the 
• Friend bu» we remeniborkhat the pr-iciical nic.^uirts winch 
he tluTe attempted to defend, were the cxpcdiiu) i to t’onenha- 
gcii, the expedition to Waltheren, ir.d the as-assir.atioa of 
Buon qjarte, which, at the time Mr Cnljridge vvis geltii^g that 
work into circulation, was a common t^ipic t)f c a;%ersat:o!i, 
and a sort of /mpr in certain ciicle.s, A man wlio ex¬ 
ercises an unlindtcd ploljsopliical scepticism 0:1 qijcstiocs of 
abstract right or wrong, may be of service to the progicss of 
truili ,. .lU a writer who exercises this privilege, wiih a reguJar 
leaning Uic side of power, is a very qiieslioiiabie soil nf per¬ 
son. 'J'hcre is not much of this kind in the present Kssay. It 
has no ioaning any way. All the sentiments advancid in it arc 
^ like l!>e swmfs down fcaiher— 

^ Ti.at Stan upon ihe swell at lull of tide, 

And r.erthij v. a} iaciincs.' 
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Wc have here given a pretty strong opinion on the merits of 
ihis performance: and we proceed to make it good by extracts 
from the work iUclland it is just as well to begin with the be¬ 
ginning. 

‘ If our whale knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
had been confined to the one fact, of its immediate derivation from 
God, we should still presume that it contained rules and assistances 
for all conditions of men, under all circumstances; and therefore 
for communities no less than for individuals. The contents of every 
work must correspond to the character and designs of the work- 
master ; and the inference in the present case is too obvious to be 
overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It requires, indeed, all the 
might of superstition, to conceal from a man of common under¬ 
standing, the farther truth, that the interment of such a treasure, 
in a dead language, must needs be contrary to the intentions of the 
gracious Donor. Apostasy itself dared not question xh^ premise : 
and, that the practical ^consetjuence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a complete system of delusion, which, from the cradle 
to the death-bed, ceases not to overawe the will by obscure fearsi, 
while it preoccupies the senses by vivid imagery and ritual panto- 
jnime. But to such a scheme, all forms of sophistry are native. 
The very excellence of the Giver has been made a reason for with¬ 
holding the gift; nay, the transcendent value of the gift itself as¬ 
signed as the motive of its detention. We may be shocked at the 
presumption, but need not be surprised at the fact, that a jealous 
priesthood should have ventured to represent the applicabilky of the 
Bible to all the wants and occaMons men,-as a wax-like pliJi/dity 
to all their fancies and prepossession/, faithful guardians of Holy 
Writ!' &c. / 

And after a great deal to the srJrte effect, he proceeds— 

* The humblest and least educat/d of our countrymen must liiVe 
w'ilfull)' neglected the inestimable nrivilegcs secured to all alike, if 
he has not himself found, if he has not from his own personal expe¬ 
rience discovered, the sufiiciency m the Scriptures in all knowledge 
requisite for a right performance of his duty as a man and a Chris¬ 
tian. Of the labouring classes, who in all countries form the great 
majority of the inhabitants, more than this is not demanded, more 
.than this is not perhaps generally desirable. ‘ They are not souglu 
for in public counsel, nor need they be found where politic sentences 
.are spoken. It is enough if every one is wise in the working of his 
•own craft: so best will they maintain the state of the world. ’ p.7. 

Now, if tills is all that is necessary or desirable for the peu* 
pie to know, wc can see little diHcrence between the doctrine of 
ihe Lny Sermon, and * that complete system of papal imposture, 
.which inters the Scriptures in a dead language, and commands 
Its vassals to take for granted what it forbids them to ascertain. ’ 
j{f a candidate is to start for infallibility, we, for our pacts, shajl 
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give our casting vote for the successor of St Peter, rather than 
for Mr Coleridge. The Bible, we believe, when rightly un¬ 
derstood, contains no set of rules for making the labouring 
classes mere ‘ workers in brass or in stone, *—‘ hewers of wood 
or drawers of water, ’ each wise in liis own craft. Yet it is by 
conBning their inquiries and their knowledge to such vocations^ 
and excluding them from any share in politics, philosophy, and 
theolog}', ‘ that the state of the world is best upheld. ' Such 
is the exposition of our Lay-Divine. Such is his application of 
it. Why then docs he blame the Catholics for acting on this^ 

E rinciple—for deducing the praclmd comcquvncc from the ac- 
nowledged premhc? Groat as is our contempt for the delu¬ 
sions of the Uomish Church, it would have been still greater^ 
if they had opened the tsbcred volume to the poor and illiterate;, 
had told them that it contained the most useful knowledge for 
all conditions and for all circumstar^cc<« of life, public and pri¬ 
vate ; and had then instantly shut the book in tluir faces, say¬ 
ing, it was enough for them to be wiac in their own calling, and 
to leave the stinly and interpretation of the Scriptures to their 
betters—to Mr Coleridge and his imaginary audience. 'I'htr 
Catholic Ci)nrch might have an excuse for what it did in the 
supposed difficulty ot mulerstanding the Scriptures, their doubts 
and ambiguities, and * wax-like pliability to all occfuioiis and 
liumours. ^ But Mr Coleridge has no excuse ; for he says, they 
arc plaijj^to al^capacitjes. high and bw together. ‘ The road 
^^valion, * he saysT^^iPfor us a high road, and the w*ay- 
-^mrer, though simple, need n^^t err therein. ^ And he ac- 
" ‘^ordingly proceeds to drawjup a provisional bill of indict¬ 
ment, and to Litter his duLo^tful denunciations against us as 
a nation, for the supposed iiej.Vcct of the inesiimabie privileges, 
seci 0 'cd alike to u//, and fwr thdjiights held out to all Ibr * main¬ 
taining the state ’ of ihdr coujitry in the jjrcccpls and 
plcs of Holy Writ; when, all of a Fudden, his eye ciicjunter- 
ing that brilliant auditory which his pen Inci conjured up, the 
Preacher finds out, that the only use of the ^5tudy of the Scrip¬ 
tures for the rest of the people, is tu learn lliat they have lui 
occasion to study them at ali—‘ so best shall they nniintaiii 
the state of the world.* If Mr Coleridge luv*, no mc:inii*g iu 
what he writes, he had belter not write at ail: if ho luu any 
meaning, ho contradicts hitubdf. The truth is, however, as it 
appears to us, that the whole of this Sermon is written to sanc¬ 
tion the principle of Catliolic cictation, and to reprobate that 
diQusion of free inquiry—that dillercnce of privalc, and ascen¬ 
dancy of public opinion, which has been the necessary conse¬ 
quence, and the great benefit of the Ilcfjnnauou. xaat Mr 
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(\jlpri(Tgo lii'msclf is as squeamish in guarding his Statesman’s 
Manual from profanation as any Popish priest can be in keep^ 
ing the Scriptures from the knowledge the Laity, wmH be seen 
from the following dt‘licate mmxeau^ which occurs, p. 44. 

‘ Wlicn I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after e^Jor the absmice of all the nmol softenings svg^gcsieil 
htf xmrldly prttdenccy o /"all compromise between truth and courtc,\y. liut 
not even as a Seimon would I have addressed the present Discourse 
to a promiscuom audience ; and for this reason I likewise announced 
it in the title-page, as exclusively ad clerumy %. e, (in the old and 
wide sense of the word) to men of clerkly acquirements, of what¬ 
ever profession. I would that the greater part of our publications 
could he thus directed^ each to its appropriate class of readers.* 
But this cannot be ! For among other odd burrs and kecksies, the 
misgrowth of our luxuriant activity, we have now a RzAniNu Pun- 
f^ic —as strange a phrase, methinks, as ever forced a splenetic smile 
on the staid countenance of Meditation ; and yet no fiction ! For 
nur readers have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have 
waxed proud. It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Col- 
quhoun to venture at the precise number of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
Literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. But 
what is the result ? Does the inward man thrive on this regimen ? 
Alas! if the average health of the consumers may be judged of by 
tlic articles of largest consumption ; If the secretions may be con- 
|ccnircd from the ingiedients of the dishes that are f(.tund best suited 
to their palates ; from all that I have^\*L:':;"^ither of the baTiqv“j or 
the guests, I shall utter my Profaccia with a desponding sigh. Froft. 
a popular philosophy and a philosoJiic populace, good sense delivc,* 
us! ^ I 

If it wore possible to be scrioqp after ii passage like this, ave 
mifylit ask, what is to hinder a convert of ‘ the church of su- 
perstitioii’ from exclaiming in like manner, * From a popular 
theology, find a iheological popblace, Good Lord deliver us ! ’ 
Mr Coleridge dots not say—will he say—that as many sects 
snid diffmiu'C's ofoj;iuion in religion have not risen«up, in con- 
soiiiieiicc of llie Ucfornialinii, as in phil/Jsophy or politics, from 
‘ the rii^trrowih of our luxuriant activity Can any one ex- 
jutNs a greaier dist>UKt, (approaching-to at every sect 

and scparatio!> iVuin the Church of England, which he some- 
iiincs, bv :inL\pcibo’e of affretatum, aflects to call the Catholic 
V hurrh ? ^Jle^v is son'icthing, then, worse than ‘ luxuriantac- 
’—ihc pnlsy cd* death ; son etliing worse than occasional 


Dn ni'-t publications trmerally find tlicir w.^y there, without a 

.Vv/ K. 
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error,—sjsfemalic imposture ; something worj^e than the colli¬ 
sion of differing opinions,—the suppression of all freedom of 
ihought and independent love'of truth, under the torpid sway 
of nn insolent and selfish domination, which makes use of truth 
and falsehood equally as tools of its own aggrandisement and 
the debasement of its vassals, and ab^ays must do so, without 
the exercise of public opinion, and freedom of conscience, as its 
control and counter-check. For what have we been labouring 
for the last three hundred years ? Would Mr Coleridge, with 
impious hand, turn the world ‘ twice ten degrees askance, ^ and 
carry us back to the dark ages? Would he punish the rcflr/- 
7/;g public for their bad taste in reading pcriotlical publications 
which he does not like, by suppressing the freedom of the press 
altogether, or destroying the art of printing? lie does not 
know what he means himself. Perhaps we can tell him. He, 
or at least those whom he w'rites to please, and who look • with 
jeahius leer malign ’ at modern advantages and modern preten¬ 
sions, would give us back all the nbuacs of former limes,^with¬ 
out any of their advantages; and impose upon us, by force or 
fraud, a complete system of siipcr:5liLion without faith, of despot¬ 
ism without Joyuhy, of error without enthusiasm, and all the 
evib, without any of the blessings, of ignorance. The senseless 
jargon wliicli Mr Coleridge has let fall on this subject, is the 
more cxlraurdinary, inasmuch as he declares, in an early part 
of his Sernu)n,^that ‘ Religion an J Reason arc their own cv;- 
denc^’^^Ti position'TvTIWWjppears to us ‘ fraught with potcri- 
ymJnJiihHili) ' quite as much as Unitarianism, or the detestable 
for teaching reading and^u'iting, and a knowledge of the 
.Scriptures, without the crcctnor the catechism o( the Church 
of England. The passage in which this sweeping clause is in¬ 
troduced cn passanty is worth quoting, both as it is very non- 
.^-cnsicai in itself, and as it is one of the least nonsensical in the 
))rcscnt pamphlet. 

* In the infancy of the wmrld, signs and wonders were requisite, 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, idolatrous in 
itself, and the source of all other idolatry, which tempts the natural 
man to seek the true cause and origin of public calamiucs in out¬ 
ward ciicumstances, persons and incidents: in agents, therefore, 
that were themselves but surges of the bame tide, passive conduct¬ 
ors of the one invisible influence, under which the total host of bil¬ 
lows, in the whole line of successive impulse, swell and roll shore¬ 
ward ; there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and be dissi¬ 
pated. 

* But with each miracle worked there v;as a truth revealed, which 
thenceforward was to act as its substitute: And if wc think the 
Bible less applicable to us on account of the miracles, we degrade 
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ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy; which are* indeed, 
the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but for that very 
cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, when, 
as a mere and passive meJiun), they yield a free passage to its light. 
It was only to overthrow the usurpation exercised in and through 
the Senses, that the senses were miraculously appealed to. Reason 
and Religion are their own evidence. The natural sun is, in this 
respect, a symbol of the spiritual. £re he is fully arisen, and while 
hts glories are still under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away 
the usurping vapours of the night-season, and thus converts the air 
itself into the minister of its own purification : not surely in proof 
or elucidation of the light from heaven, but to prevent its intercep¬ 
tion. * p. 12. 

Here is a very pretty Della Cruscan image: and we really 
think it a pity, that Mr Coleridge ever quitted that school of 
poetry to grapple with the simplicity of nature, or to lose him¬ 
self in the depths of philosophy. His illustration is pretty, but 
false. He treats the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, with 
more^ than heretical boldness, as mere appeals to * sense and 
iancy, ’ or to ‘ the natural man, ’ to counteract the impressions 
of sense and fancy. But, for the light of Heaven to have been 
like the light of day in this respect, the Sun ought to have call¬ 
ed up other vapours opposite, as mirrors.or pageants to reflect 
its light, dimmed by the intermediate vapours, instead of chas¬ 
ing the last away. We criticize the simile, because we are sure 
higher authoriiy will object tb the We nyght chal¬ 

lenge Mr Coleridge to point out a^ihglc wriur, 

Testaiit or Sectarian, whose principles arc not regarded as y>n/c/*- 
tial vifidelity by tlie rest, that dyes not consider ihc miraculb'u> 
attcstrition uf certain revealed doctrines as prc.jfs of their truth, 
independently of tlicir internal evidence. Tijey are a distinct 
and additional authoriiy. Reason and Knligii u are no more 
the same in this respect, than ocular demonstration and oral 
testimony arc the same* Neither are they opposed to one ano¬ 
ther, any more. We believe in credible witnesses. We be¬ 
lieve in the word of God, when we have reason to suppose, that 
we hear his voice in the thunder of his power.: biit we cannot, 
consisicnlly with the principles of reason or sound faith, 
suppose him to utter what is contrary to reason, though it 
m^y he difierent from it. Revelation utters a voice in the si¬ 
lence of r^son, but does nut contradict it: it throws a light on 
objects too distant for the unassisted ^ye to behold. But ir does 
jioi pervert our nLituiMl organs of vision, with respect to objects 
within tiicir reacln Reason and religion are therefore coiisi'il- 
tut, I'Hi uot'tlic sBi'K', nor cqii‘i!ly self-evident. All this, we 
iiii.il', h clLar and pr ui. But y*:' Coicridge likes to uarken and 
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perplex 6very question of which he treats. 8o» itl the 
above quoted, he afRrms that Religion is its own evidence, 
found one class of readers; and he afterwards asserts that 
son is founded on faith/ to astonish another. He.proceeds |i^ 
deed by the differential method in all questions his ch^ 
care, in which he is tolerably successful, is not Uf Jgreq with 
any set of men or opinions. We pass over his OQ, 

the French Revolution,—his discovery that the state 6f nwlfe 
opinion has a considerable influence on the state of public4^ 
fairs, particularly in turbulent times,—his apology for imitadog 
St Paul by quoting Shakespear, and many others: for.if we 
were to collect all the riches of absurdity in this Discojurse, we 
should nevei* have done. But there is one passage, upon whiofa 
he has plainly taken so much pains, that we must give iL 

* A calm and detailed examination of the facts, justifies me to sny 

own mind, in hazarding the bold assertioni that the fearful blunders 
of the late dread fLevolution, and all the calamitoos mistakes of its 
opponents, from its commencement even to the era of loftier prin¬ 
ciples and wiser measures (an era, that began with, and ought to be 
named from, the war of the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents), 
every failure, with all its gloomy results, may be unanswerably de¬ 
duced, from the neglect of some maxim or other that had been esta¬ 
blished by clear reasoning and plain facts, in the writings of Thucydi¬ 
des, Tacitus, Machiavd, Bacon, or Harrington. The>e are red-letter 
names, even. i""^^ ^ wordly wisdom 3 and yet 1 dare 

cha|}pngf^ the criticaTuRIGBks of infidelity, to point out any one 

, jpifp^taM^Cruth, any one efficient practical direction or warning, 
did not preexist, and for the 'most part in a sounder, more in¬ 
telligible, and more comprehensive form in the Bible.* 

* In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other inspir¬ 
ed poets, proplii^t!^ historians and moralists^ of the Jewish church, 
have two immense advantages in their favour. First, their particu¬ 
lar rules and preachpes flow directly and visibly from universal prju- 

^ctples, as from a fountain S they flow from principles and ideas chat 
are not so preg>erly said to be confirmed by reason, as to be reason 
itself I Principles, in act and procession, diqoinedfrom whkl^ and 
from the emottms that inevitably accompany the actual intuition of 
their truth, the widest maxims of prudence are like arms without 
hearts, muscles without nerves. Secondly, from the very nature of 
these principles, as taught in the Bible, they are understood, in ex¬ 
act propeu-uon as they are believed and felt. The regulator is never 
separated from the main spring. For the words of the Apostle are 
literally and philosophically true: We (that is the human race) live 
hyjaiiiu Whatever we do or know, that in kind is different from 
me brute creation, has its origin in a determination of the reason to 
you XXVIl. BO. 64, G g 
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have faith and trust in itself. This, its first act of faidi, is uarcelf 
leu than identical with its own being. ImfUcifi, it is the copula 

-it contains the possibilittf -of esery position, to which there 

exists any correspondence in reality. It is itself, therefore, the re¬ 
alising principle, the spiritual substratum'of the whole complex 
body of truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, 
God: a faith not derived from experience, but its ground and 
source; and without which, the fleeting c^os ^Jacts would no 
more form experiente, than the dust of die grave can of itself make 
a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the inspired 
Scripturci is the form ^ reason itself, in all things purely rational 
and moral. 

* If it be the woid of Divine Wisdom, we might anticipate, that 
h would in all things be distinguished from other books, as the Su¬ 
preme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and antecedent to the 
things known, is distinguished from the understanding, or creature- 
ly mind of the individuaj, the acts of which are posterior to the 
things it records and arranges. Man alone was created in the image 
of God:, a position grourdleu and inexplicable, if (he reason in man 
do not difier from understanding. For this the inferior animals 
(many at least) possess in degree .* and assuredly the divine image 
or ideals not a ^ing of degrees, * See. Sic. Stc. 

There is one short passage, just afterwards, in which the au> 
thor Bfiakes an easy transition from cant to calumny: and, with 
equal credit and safety to himself, insults and traduces the 
dead. ‘ One confirmation of the find 

in the history of our country, written "by the same Srot^z^i- 
losopher, who devoted his life to the undermining' of-^ jhu 
Chiistian Religion; and expended his laU breath in a bids- 
phemous regret, that he had not suroivei it ! ’ This las^ u- 
sertion is a gratuitous poetical fabrication, as mew as it is ma- 
li^anL With respect to Mr Hume's Histoiy, here spoken of 
vnth ignorant petulance^ it is b^ond dispute me most judicious, 
profound, and acute of aB historical compositions, taough 
firiends of liberty may admit, with the advocate of pervility, that 
it has its defects;—and the scepticism into which its ingenious 
and most amiable author was betrayed in matters of rei^on, 
must always be lamented by the lovers of genius and virtue. 
The venom of the sting meant to be inflicted on die memory of 
< the Scot^ Pbilosophcr,' seems to have returned to the wri¬ 
ter's own iSsom, and to have exhausted itsdf in the following 
bloated passage. 

* A.t m annonciativn of Principles, of Ideas, the soul of man 
awakes, and starts up, as an exile in a fw distant land at on- 
expected sounds of his native iangrage, when, after lone years of 
absence and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed m hk own 
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mother tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. Hm else can toe explain the/act so honourable to Oreat Bfi» 
ton* f that the poorest amongst us toill contend with as much enthu^ 
siasm as the richest far the rights of vroperiy f These rights are the 
spheres and necessary conditions or free agency. But wee agency 
contains the idea of the free will; and in this he intuitively knows 
the sublimityt and the infinite hop^s, fears, and capabilities of his 
own (Englidi) nature. On what other ground but the edgnaiCneie 
of ideas and principles to man as man, does the nameless soldier ' 
rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or the honour of hii 
country ? Even men, wofully neglectful of the,principles of rdi- 
gon, will shed their blood for its truth. * p. SO. 

How does this passage agree with Mr C.’b general contempt 
of mankind, and that especial aversion to * Mob*Sycophancy * 
which has marked him from the cradle, and which formerly led 
him to give up the periodical paper of the Watchman, and tp 
break off in the middle of his * Condones ad Populum P * A 
few plain instincts, and a little common sense, are ail that the 
most popular of our popular writers attribute to the peo¬ 
ple, or rely on for their success in addressing them. But Mr 
Coleridge, the mob-hating Mr Coleridge, here supposes them 
intuitively to perceive the cabalistical visions of German meta¬ 
physics; an'd compliments the. poorest peasant, and the name¬ 
less soldier , noyonly on the cognateness. of their ideas and 
principjs^Ui^Uian'afi Rbl^bM on their immediate and joyous 
exainimpiMhe mere annunciation of such delightful things as 

and Ideas, ’ Our mystic, in a Note, finds a con- 
xlVmation of this cognateness of the most important truths to 
the vulgarest of the people, in * an anecdote tokl with much 
humour in one of Goldsmith's Essays*' Poor Ooldy ! How 
be would have stared at this transcendental inference from his 
^humorous anecdote f He would have felt as awkwardly as Gu^ 
when tbe monk^ at the palace of Brobdignag took him 
an airing on the tiles, and almost broke his neck by the ho^ 
noun Mr Coleridge's patronage is of the same unwieldy ldnd.<-* 
The Preacher next mves his authorities for reading the Scrip¬ 
tures. They are—Heraclitus and Horace. — In earnest I In 
good aootfa, and in sad and sober earnest. 

* Or would jrou wish for authorities ?—for gredl examples You 
may find them in the dfitings of Thuanus, of Lord Clarendon, of Sir 
Thomas More, of Raleigh; and in the life and letters of the heroic 
Gustavus Adolphus. Blit these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and tn^ht lie under the thraldom of habit and prejudice. 
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I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both Pagana; 
but removed from each other by many centuries, and not more dis¬ 
tant in their ages than in their characters and situations. The first 
shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse philosopher. ir« xv- 

vmv «v* 'ZifivXXm M imm wimXXaf^t^ 

fuu ftfiyya^nr, ^iXtsfp irm t^txptrtcs ry w 0 up» * Shfdl 

we hesitate to apply to the prophets of God, what could be affirmed 
of the Sibylls by a philosopher Vhom Socrates, the prince of philo¬ 
sophers, venerated for the profundity of his wisdom ? 

* For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished court 
of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in aM ages deem¬ 
ed the models or*good sense, and are still the pockct-companions of 
those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar with (he gentle¬ 
man. Tliis accomplished man of the world has given an account of 
the subjects of conversation between the illustrious statesmen who 
governed, and the brightest luminaries who then adorned, the em¬ 
pire of the civilized world— 

* Sermo oritur non de villis domibusve alienis 


Nec, mate, nec ne lepus saltet. Sed quod magis ad iios 
Pertinet, et ncscire malum est, agitamus: utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an sint virtutc beat! ? 


Et qua sit natura boni ! summumquc quid eius ? ’ 

It is not easy to conceive any thing better than this;—only the 
next passage lieats it hollow, and is itself surpassed by the one 
after it, • as Alps o’er Alps arise. ’ ^ . 

So far Mr Coleridge has indulg^«rnilfi1elF in *^3^i^^atory 
heat,’ and said nothing about the Bible. Buf iiu^^ih^g^rds 
himself up for his main purpose, places himself at 
and undertakes to conduct the statesman to his desired haven in 


Scripture prophecy and history. * But do you require some one 
or more particular passage from the Bible, that may at once 
illustrate and exemplify its applicability to the changes and 
fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous chapters that relate 
to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and alHesi^^ before and^'irfier 
their division into two kingdoms, it would be tflore difficult to 
state a single one, from which some guiding light might not 
be struck. ’ Does Mr Coleridge then condescena to oblige us 
with any one ? Nothing can be farther from his thoughts. He 
IS here off again at a tangent, and 'does not return to the sub* 
ject for #ie next seven pages. When he docs~it is in the fol- 


* ^ Multiscience (or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) 
does not teach intelligence. But the Sibyll with wild enthusiastic 
mouth shrillmg forth unmirthful, inornate, and unperfumed truths, 
reaches to a thousand years with her voice through the power of 
God.’ 
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lowing explicit manner.—‘ But I refer to the demand. Were 
if my object to touch on the present state of public affairs in this 
kingdom^ or on the prospective measures in agitation respecting 
mir sister island^ 1 would direct your most seriotLS meditatwns to 
the latter period of the reign of Solomon^ and to the revolutions 
in the reign of Rcholwamj his successor^ But I should tread on 
glowing emba's: I will turn to the causes of the revolution^ and 
feaful chastisement ef France. V Let the reader turn to the 
first book of Kings, in which the parallel passage to our own 
history at the present crisis stands, according to our author, so 
alarmingly conspicuous; and he will not be surprised that Mr 
Coleridge found himself * treading on glowing embers. ’ The 
insidious loyalty or covert Jacobinism of this same parallel, 
which be declines drawing on account of its extreme applicabi¬ 
lity, is indeed beyond our comprehension, and not a less * cu¬ 
rious specimen of psychology, * than the one immediately pre¬ 
ceding it, in which he proves the doctrine of divine right to be 
revealed in an especial manner in the Hebrew {Scriptures. 

We should proceed to notice that part of the Sermon, where 
the orator rails at the public praises of Dr Bell, and abuses Joseph 
Lancaster, con amore. Nothing more flat and vapid, in wit or 
argument, was ever put before the public, which he treats with 
sgcli contempt. Of the wit, take the following choice sample. 

* But the phrase of the Reading Publici which occasioned this 

note, brinesjp,!Bv mistake of a lethargic Patch traveller, 

whoji^MVmng highly gra&KiP from a showman’s caravan, which 
h^ha^^SK^m’empted to enter by the words, Ti^e Learned Pig, 

pannels, met another caravan of a similar shape, with 
The Reading Fdy on it, in letters of the s^e size and splendour. 
** Why, dis is voonders above voonders I ’* exclaims the Dutchman^ 
takes his seat as iirst comer ; an,d> soon fatigued by waiting, and by 
the very hush and intensity of hi8.expectation, gives way to his con¬ 
stitutional somnolence, from which he is roused by the supposed 
at Htmnslow, with a—** In what namcy Sir I was your 
place taken ? 4pe you booked all the way for Reading? —Now a Read¬ 
ing Public is (to my mind) more marvellous still, and in the third 
tier of voonders above voonders! ” 

. Mr Coleridge’s wit and sentimentality do not seem to have 
settled accounts together; for in the very next page after this 
* third tier of wonders, ’ he says— 

* And here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors. The 
first consists in a disposition to think, that as the peace of nations 
has been disturbed by the diffusion of a. false light, it may be re¬ 
established by excluding the people from all knowledge and all pros¬ 
pect of amelioration. O ! njever, never! Reflieption and surrings of 
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mind, with all their restlessness, and all the errors diat result from 
their imperfection, from the Too much^ because Too Uitlef are come 
into the world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of 
Cttriositf, are to be found in every villa)^: Books arc in every novel: 
The infant’s cries are hushed with picture-hock^ ; and the Cotta* 
^er’s child sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed as a child. Here, 
as in so many other cases, the inconveniences that have arisen from 
a thing’s having become too general, are best removed by making 
it universal. ’ p. 49f 

And yet, with Mr Coleridge, a reading public is * voonders 
above voonders’—a strange phrase, and yet no fiction ! -The 
public is become a reading public, down to the cottager’s child ; 
nd he thanks God for it—for xhat great moral steam-engine, 
\ Bell’s original and unsophisticated plan, which he considers 
as .kU especial gift of Providence to the human race—thus about 
to he.converted into one great reading public; and yet he utters 
his Pnrfaccia upon it with a desponding sigh; and proposes, as 
a remedy, to put this spirit which has gone forth, under the tu¬ 
telage of chnrchwardens, to cant against ‘ liberal ideas, ’ and 

* the jargon of this enlightened age ; ’—in other words, to turn 
this vast machine against itself, and make it a go-cart of cor¬ 
ruption, servility, superstition and tyranny, Mr. Coleridge’s 
first horror is, that there should be a reading public; his next 
hope is to prevent them from reaping an atom of benefit from 

• reflection and stirrings of mind. * 

The conclusion of this discourse^ls even more,^j^a7S^leidi£Bl 

than the former part of it; and we give the pulpit 
from which Mr Coleridge is snpposea to deliver it, * high efi^ 
throned above all height,’ the decided preference over^ihat 
throne of dulness and of nons^inse which Pope did erst erect for 
the doubtful merits of Colley and Sir Richard, 

The notes are better, and but a little better than the text. 
We might select, as specimens of laborious foolery, the passa(r^^. 
in which the writer defends secofid sights to prd.:^ that he''nas 
uniustly been accused of visionary paradox, or hints that a die- 
bdief in ghosts and witches is no great sign of the wisdom of 
the age, or that in which he gives us to understand that Sir 
Isaac Newton was a great astrologer, or Mr X^cke no conjur- 
But we prefer (for our limits are straitened) the author’s 


cr. 


descriptioi^of a green field, which he prefaces by observing, that 
f the Mok of Nature has been the music of gentle ana pious 
minds in all ages; and that it is the poetry of all human nature 
fo read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein cor* 
lespondenpfli-md symbols of a spiritual nature. ’ 
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Mr Coleridge’s description of a green field. 

* I have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow on 
which my eye is now reposing, one of Nature's most soothing chap¬ 
ters, in which there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt 
or anguish. For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable 
creation, without a feeling similar to that with which we gaze at a 
beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its mother’s bosom, and 
smiles in its strange dream of* obscure yet happy sensations. The 
same tedder and genial pleasure takes possession of me, and this 
pleasure is checked and drawn inward by the like aching melancho- 
ly, by the same whispered remonstrance, and made restless by a 
similar impulae of aspiration. It seems as if the-soul said to her¬ 
self—** From this state" (from that of a flowery meadow) ** bast 
ihou fallen! Such shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable 
to a holier power! Thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own 
transparency, as the accidental and dividuous in this quiet and har¬ 
monious object is subjected to the life and light of nature which 
shines in it, even as the transmitted power, love and wisdom, of God 
over all fills, and shines through, Nature! But what the plant ts, 
by an act not its own, and unconsciously—must thou make thy¬ 
self to become! must by prayer, and by a watchful and unresisting 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting grace to make 
thyself, in that light of conscience which inflameth not, and with 
that knowledge which puffetb not up. ” ’ 

This will do. It is well observed by Hobbes, that ‘ it is by 
means of words only that a man becometb excellently wise or 
exc^aad/lfoolifih.''" 


Art. IX. Letters from, St Helena^ By William Warden, 
Surgeon on Board the Northumberland. 8vo. London, 
1816 '. 


I 

^yjlH is is a short and amusing little book, full of entertaining 
Oi— gossip jAd chit-chat, exempt from baseness, and un* 
tainted with malignity. The author, n Navy surgeon by pro¬ 
fession, who seems to have passed the greater part of his life 
on board of ship, happened to serve, in his medical capacity, 
in the Northumberland, at the time when Napoleon Bonaparte 
was transferred to that vessel from the Bellerophon, in order to 
be conveyed to his prison of St Helena. When this accident 
brought Mr Warden unexpectedly in contact with the Ex¬ 
emperor of the French, he appears to h&ve entertained against 
that extraordinary personage, ali the common prepossessions so 
industriously diffused in j^ngland, and so generally imbibed by 
persons of his situation in fife. That Napoleon had adminis- 
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tered poison to his sick at Acre, and that he had employed 
assassins to murder Picbe^u and Captain Wright, were points 
of which the Surgeon of the Northumberland was as thorougfa'» 
ly convinced, as of the efficacy of mercury in dysentery, or, as 
he himself assures us, of the truth of Holy Writ itself. But 
his mind, though prejudiced, was candid. Living on terms of 
intimacy with the followers of Napoleon, his conversations with 
them gradually effaced the unfavourable opinion he had formed 
of their master. Their devoted attachment to their^nfortu- 
nale chief, their eagerness to vindicate his fame, their admira¬ 
tion of his character, and affection to his person, made a natu- 
Tal and unavoidable impression upon his mind. The object of 
80 much regard and veneration, could not be * the brutal mon~. 
ster, ’ the * insensible tyrant, ’ he had beard described. An 
^ incarnation of the evil principle, * an * incarnate Moloch ’ 
might be dreaded and abhorred, but could not be loved and 
followed. The change begun by the companions of Napoleon’s 
exile, was completed by himself. His constant good humour 
and unvarying affability, his patience and equanimity under 
misfortunes which no mind oi ordinary strenj<th could bear, 
his thirst for knowledge, and eager but rational curiosity, and 
that fascination of manner, which all who have ever approached 
his person admit he can exert at pleasure on those around iiim, 
made a gradual, and, at length, atf entire conquest of Mr War¬ 
den ; eradicated every unfavourable i m his bosom, 

and substituted the opposite seutimeflWfiTmeir placesT^ilwang^vi- 
sits which he made at Longwood, after the arrival tn , 

St Helena, put the finishing hand to his conversion, and sent 
back to Europe, full of admiration for the talents of Napoleon, 
and zealous to clear his reputation from the unjust aspef&ions 
attached to his character. 

According to the laudable practice of the Navy, Mr Warden 
bad kept a regular journal of all the occurrences during his „ 
voyage, in which he had inserted his observaS'ons on 
Icon as they arose; and made notes of the coiwersations be 
had held with him, and the persons of bis suite, at the time 
they happened. These notes and observations he has thrown 
into the form of Letters; and, bv the persuasion of his friends, 
he has been induced to publish them. We heartily approve of 
this advici^ but should have been better pleased if we had had 
his ot^ervhtions in tiieir original simplicity, without comment 
or connexion, as affonding a more authentic, and probably a 
more lively and natural picture of bis impressions at the mo¬ 
ment. But such as it is, we have found his book; very enter¬ 
taining, and we can safely repomniend it to our readers, as one 
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»f the few works on Napoleon, that is neither sullied by adula* 
tion, nor disgraced by scurrility ; neither disBgured by a blind 
admiration oi his defects, nor polluted by a base and malignant 
anxiety to blacken and defame a fallen man. 

But favourably as we think, on the whole, of Mr Warden’s 
performance, we cannot but lament, that one, who had such 
opportunities of conversing with Napoleon, on the most re* 
markable events of his life, was not better prepared to derive 
advantage from such communications, by a more accnrate ac¬ 
quaintance with the history and chronology of his own times. 
We are. far from imputing any blame to Mr Warden for his 
deficiencies in this respect. In his situation, it was not to be 
expected, that he should have the history of Europe so fre^ 
in his recollection, as to enable him to cross-question Napoleon, 
on the numerous and important topicks that formed the subject 
of their conversations. We suspect also that, previous to this 
voyage, Mr Warden’s opportunities of conversing in French 
had not been frequent; and that, in some of hb most interest¬ 
ing communications with Napoleon, he was compelled to have 
*thc aid of an interpreter. From these two causes conjoined, 
we must seek an explanation of some errors and inaccuracies 
that occur in his historical statements, of which cavillers will no 
doubt avail themselves, to throw a general discredit upon, his 
book. He tells us, for instance,, on the authority of the follow¬ 
ers of Naqpl<‘on. t^at Talleyrand approved of the Spanish war. 

oOg'ift to have sai(f;?'’ii[iat Talleyrand first suggested to Na- 
poleiTU th'&*%xpulsion of the Bourbons from Spain; and he 
«hould have added, that though Talleyrand suggested this mea¬ 
sure, he disapproved of the plan which Napoleon adopted for 
its execution, because he thought it one that could not suc¬ 
ceed,—a greater proof, it must be owned, of his sagacity, than 
of his attachment to the House of Bourbon. In another part 
of his book, Mr Warden relates a conversation with Napoleon, 
^'4tk)Ut the d^h of Captain Wright, which implies, that Cap¬ 
tain Wrigfn died in the Temple, while the trials of Pichegru,. 
Moreau and Georges, were still depending. But Captain 
‘Wright, if we are nut mistaken, was not made prisoner till 
after the death of Pichegru ; and his death is not said to have 
taken .place till after the surrender of Ulm. Mistakes of this 
nature certainly detract from the value of Mr Warden’s histo¬ 
rical recollections ; but bis descriptions of Napoleon’s personal 
conduct and manners are not affected by his blunders in chro¬ 
nology ; and there is an air of plainness and sincerity in his ac¬ 
count of what he saw and beard, that recommends it strongly 
to the confidence of his readers. 
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As a specimen of the graphical powers of Mr Warden, we 
shall take the fbllowin/; account of one of his interviews with 
Napoleon at Lonirwood* 

‘ On entering the roomt I observed the back of a sofa turned to¬ 
wards me; and, on advancing, I saw Napoleon lying at full length 
on it, with his left arm hanging over the upper part. The glare of 
light was excluded by a Venetian blind ; and before him there was 
a table covered with books. I could distinguish among them some 
fine bound volumes on the French Revolution. The heat of the day 
had occasioned him to dismantle himself of his coat and waistcoat. 
The moment his eye met mine, he started up and exclaimed, in 
English, in a tone of goodhumoured vivacity, * Ah ! Warden; bow 
do ^ou do ? * I bowed in return ; when lie stretched out his band, 
aaying, * I have got a fever. ’ I immediately applied my hand to 
the wrist, and observing, both from the regularity of the pulsation 
and the jocular expression of his countenancei that he was exercis¬ 
ing a little of his pleasantry ; I expressed my wish that his health 
might always remain the same. He then gave me a familiar tap on 
the cheek, with the back of his band; and desired me to go into 
the middle of the room, as he had something to say to me. I now 
congratulated him on the preservation of his health ; and compli-* 
mented him, at the same time, on the progress he appeared to have 
made in the English language. ^ I certainly enjoy, he said, a very • 
good state of health, which I attribute to a rigorous observance of 
regimen. My appetite is such, that I feel as if 1 could cat at any 
time of the day ; but I am regular in my meals ; and al ways leave 
off eating with an appetite; besides, 1 j’Mlinftlmni^Jrink 

strong wines.—With respect to the English language, 

J have been very diligent: I now read your newspapers with 
jsnd must own, that they afford me no inconsiderable amusement.* 
They are occasionally inconsistent, and sometimes abusive.—In qpe 
paper I am called a liaty in another a tyrant, in a third a monster^ 
and in one of them, which 1 really did not expect, I am described 
as a c&mard: but it turned out, after all, that the writer did not ac¬ 
cuse me of avoiding danger in the field of battle, or dying from an 
enemy, or fearing to look at the menaces of fate and f%(^ne; it dfCP 
not charge me with wanting presence of mind in the hu^ of battle, 
and in the suspense of conflicting armies:—no such thing. I want- 
led courage, it seems, because 1 £d not coolly take a dose of poison,' 
or threw myself into the sea, or blow out my brains. The editor 
most certainly misunderstands me; I have, at least, too much cou¬ 
rage for that. |^(p. 133.) On another occasion, he expressed him¬ 
self on suicide in the following terms. * Suicide is a crime the most 
revolting to my feelings; nor does any reason suggest itself to my 
understanding by which it can be justified. It certainly originates 
in that species of fear which we denominate poUronerie* For what 
(claim can that man have to courage who trembles at the*frowns of^ 
fortune ?-^True herobm consists in being superior to the ills of 
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in whatever shape they may challenge him to the comhat. *.» 
p. S8. 

We have heard that he had a similar conversation on suicide 
with one of his generals at Fontainebleau, after bis first abdi¬ 
cation of the empire, in which he expressed the same sentiments, 
and concluded with these words-—*, aussi je ne suis pas tout i 
fait etraoger aux sentimens religieux. * 

When the Northumberland came in sight of die fnghtful 
rock of St Helena, the attendants of Napoleon assemblra on 
the deck, to contemplate their future prison, and were various^ 
affected by the spectacle. Napoleon himself did not leave hw 
cabin for an hour after the ship had anchored in the bay. He 
then ascended the poop, and stood there, with bis glass in hand, 
examining the numerous cannon that bristled in his view. * I 
observed him,’ says Mr Warden, * with the utmost atten¬ 
tion, as I stood beside him for near half an hour; and could 
not discover, in his countenance, the least symptom of strong 
or particu^r emotion. ’ Mr Warden takes this raportunity 
of remarl^g, that during tbe» ^hole voyage from England to 
St Helena, he * never saw any change in the placid countenance 
and unassuming manner of tbeir distinguished shipmate; ^or 
did he hear of a discontented look, or a peevish expression, 
being remarked by any other person in the ship.’ (p. 101.) 
The only occasion, indeed, on which Napoleon appears to have* 
betrayed a momentary feeling of irritation, was in consequence 
of^iw'libdson having invited him, for the first time, to 

dine "t tiiHPlantation-house, on the arrival of the Countess of 
Loudon in the island. On Bertrand inquiring, * what answer 
it was his Majesty’s pleasure he should return to this invitai- 
tion ? ’ Napoleon replied, * Say, the Emperor gave jio an¬ 
swer.’ And when Mr Warden alluded to the disappoinU 
ment of the people of, the town, who had expected to see him 
pass by as he went to dinner, he exclaimed with some impai- 
-j^ce, ' Wlmt, go to dinner with a file of soldiers to guard me.* 
In a few nrinutes, however, says Mr Warden, be resumed his 
usual cool manner, and continued the subject. * After all, he 
said, they could not expect me to accept the invitadun. The 
distance is considerable, and the hour unseasonable; and I 
have almost relinquished the idea of exceeding my chain, ac¬ 
companied, as 1 must be^ by an officer.’ Some day.<; after¬ 
wards, when he had heard that the Countess of Loudon had 
left the island, disappointed at not having seen him, he observ¬ 
ed, had the Countess of Loudon expressed herself fatigued 1^ 
the voyage, or had she been indisposed from any other cause, 
J should have been happ^ to have waited on her* ’ (p« 17 ^) 
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Nothing appears at this time to have given him so much an« 
noyance as the necessity of having an officer by his side, when* 
ever he mounted on horseback. Mr Warden having observed 
to him, * that, considering the active life he ^d led, it did not 
appear that he took sufficient exercise to preserve himself in a 
right state of health; * he replied, ' My rides, indeed, are too 
confined; but the being accompanied by an officer is so disa- 
gretMible to me, that I must be content to tufier the consequences 
of abridging them. You know, continued he, the island of St 
Helena, and must be sensible that a sentinel, placed on either 
of these hills, can command the sight of me from the moment 1 
quit this house till I return to it. If an officer Or soldier, placed 
on that height, will not satisfy your Governor, why not place 
ten, twenty—a troop of dragoons. Let them never lose sight 
of me; only keep an officer from my side.’ (p. 171.) This 
small indulgence to a patient but indignant spirit, might, we 
think, have been granted by one soldier to another. The fo> 
reign Commission's had not yet reached 8t Hei^a, whose 
presence in the island may jusU^ave alarmed Sir Hudson, in 
more ways than one, for the sa^y of his prisoner. 

A4 the Briars, a house midway up the mountain, belonging 
to Mr Balcombe, a merchant of the island, Napoleon took up 
his residence, at the request of the master of the mansion, while 
the house at Longwood was preparing for his reception. There 
happened to be a small Gothic building, almut fifty vprds from 
the house, having one small room below'and two sm^ Bpai;t> 
roents above, which was fitted up for his habitaffdTT Th^re 
was no choice in the arrangement of this confined abode: the* 

g round floor was occupied by him, while De Ca^e, with 
is son,, who was a page, and thi valet in waiting^ were to pois- 
aess the upper story, (p. lOt.) Mr Warden, while visiting Mr- 
Balcombe, accidentally met Napoleon, while in this situation. 
Taking a walk before dinner, he * met Napoleon clutteri ng^ 
down from among the rocks in his heavy military^boots. I#"*' 
accosted me, says Mr Warden, with an appar^ mixture 
of satisfaction and surprise; and reproached me in terms of 
great civility for my long absence. There was a rough deal 
board plac^ as a seat between two stones, on which, after 
having brushed away the dust with his hands, he set himself 
down, and d^red me to take my place by him. On all sides 
of the spot where we were seated, rocks were piled on rocks 
to the height of a thousand feet above our heads, while there 
was an abyss of equal depdi at our feet. Nature seems, in a 
sportive mood, to have aiibrded this level space for a semi*aerial 
dwelling; and while I was gazing wUh aome astonishment on - 
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the barl'en wonders of the scene around me—* Well, said 
Napoleon with a smile, what say you to it ?—and can you 
think that your countrymen have treated me kindly ? ' Hia 
conversation then turnra on the state and character of the isl¬ 
and, of which, books, he said, had given a very partial repre* 
sentation; and on this, as on every other occasion, he was easy* 
goodhumoured and familiar, without the least apparent recoil 
lection of his former greatness; and whenever the subject would 
admit of it, he never failed to give an air of cheerfulness to his 
remarks. He inquired after the officers of the Northumber¬ 
land, whose names he endeavoured to recollect, and ekpresiwd 
a wish to see them in their wav to Lnngwood, where they wmia 
employed in. superintending the completion of <his house} * 
said he, they will be contented to visit me, as you do now, ia 
the fields—as my present habitation, which serves me for break¬ 
fast, dinner and bed-room, is not precisely calculated to receive 
company. ’ Napoleon, continues Mr Warden, frequently makes 
one of Mr Balcombe’s family parties, where he is neither trouble¬ 
some nor intrusive, but conducts himself with the manners of a 
gentleman, and a lively demeanour that promotes the general 
vivacity of the domestic circle.’ (p. 109.) 

The account that Mr Warden gives of the appearance and 
habits of Napoleon, is striking and descriptive. 

* His forehead is thinly covered with dark hair, as well as the top 
of his head, which' is large, and has a singular flatness. What hair 
^ has bekiad is bushy: and 1 could not discern the slightest mix- 
, tare of white in it. His eyes, which are grey, are in continual mo¬ 
tion, and hurry rapidly to the various objects around him. His 
teeth are regular and good; his neck is short, but his shoulders 
of the finest proportion. The rest of his figure, though blended 
with the Dutch fulness, is of a very handsome form. His face 
is uncommon; large, full and pale, but not sickly, tn conver- 
utfon, the muscles suffer little or no exertion; with the exception of 
‘^ose in thj^mediate vicinity of the mouth, the whole seem fixed, 
and the forehead particularly smooth. That of a Frenchman is ge¬ 
nerally Wrinkled, from the habitual muscular exertion of the counte¬ 
nance, which we call grimace; but however earnest Napoleon may 
be in conversation, he discovers no distortion of feature. When he 
wishes to enforce a question, he sometimes employs his hand, but 
that alone. He sometimes smiles, but I believe he seldom laughs. ’ 

The only occasion, indeed, where Mr Warden appe.'irs to 
have seen him laugh, was on hearing a story about the Abbe de 
Pradt, whose ridiculous self-sufficiency * brought his risible facul¬ 
ties into complete exertion. ’ The composure of his manner 
dissatisfied Mr Warden, who complained of it io Bertrand; 
and wished to know, whether he discovered, at uny time, the 
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feelings of affection and tenderness. * Be assured he does, * re¬ 
plied Bertrand. ‘ He is not without a heart, in your sense of the 
expression; but he does not, cannot, will not make a parade of 
it. ’ When Mr Warden mentioned the arrival of news of the 
trial and sentence of Marshal Ney, Napoleon advanced a step 
nearer to him, but without the least change of countenance. 
* What, said he, Marshal Ney has been sentenced to be shot ? ’ 
The particulars of the trial were then related to him, but he 
made no comment on them. One aolitaiy expression only e* 
scaped him; and that was, * Marshal Ney was a brave ndin.' 

We have preferred these extracts as a specimen of Mr War- 
deltas book, though to some of our readers they may appear 
C^ng, because tmy relate to particulars that fell under his im¬ 
mediate observation, and depend neither on the accuracy of his 
bistoricol reminiscences, nor on the truth of the information 
ccmmunicated to him by others. The remaining space we have 
allotted to the present article, we shall employ in a short and ge¬ 
neral review of the public and political life of Napoleon, with, 
auch &cts and anecdotes interspersed, as haye been furnished to 
us, on good authority, from persons familiarly C' nnected with 
him at different periods of his fortune, or obtainc d from some 
of our countrymen, who saw and conversed with him during his 
residence in ihe Isle of Elba. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is the son of Cbarl^ Bonaparte and 
Letitia Ramolini. His father, who was a man of ta lents , ^vad 
under Paoli; and, after the submission of Corsica to'^Re Frencb^ 
be was more than once deputy of the Noblesse. The family was' 
originally Tuscan, and had ^en settled for many centuries at 
San Miniato. In Mazzuchelli, mention is made m several Bo^ 
napartes of San Miniato, who had distinguished themselves in 
the republick of letters; and, so late as 1796, one of the family 
atill survived, a Chevalier de St Etienne, rich and respectable, 
who claimed, and was proud to acknowledge bias^^tionshijr 
with the young conqueror of Italy. At the height ofnupoleon's 
fortune, there were flatterers, who found or fabricated proofs of 
his dtiscent from the antient princes or tyrants of Treviso. But 
there was probably as little foundation for this genealogy, as for 
the m iserable impostures of the Emigrants, who rraresented him 
as sprang fronf^he lowest dregs of toe people. His eldest sister 
was educated at Saint Cyr; which fact alone, independent of 
the place held by his father in the deputation of Corsica, would 
be proof sufficient that his family belonged to the antient order 
of Noblesse. The name of Napoleon, by which he was chris¬ 
tened, is common in Italy. It was one of the family names of 
the Orsini, aiid was introduced into the family of Bonaparte by 
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an alliance contracted with tlie house of LomelHni in the 16th 
century. ^ For these unimportant details, we are conscious we 
owe an apology to our readers. No persons can have more 
contempt than ourselves for such frivolous di8CQ88ions,->-tfae 
sual, and, in more cases, the sole materials of family history* 
But, on this occasion, such pitiful arts have been used to distort 
the truth, that, when the opportunity otfe-red, we could not re¬ 
sist the temptation of exposing ignorance, and detecting malig¬ 
nity. 

At an early age, Napoleon was sent to the Military College 
of Briennes, where be distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in mathematicks, and his love of reading, but gave ofienoe to 
his instructors, by his obstinacy in refusing to learn Latin bjjt 
the usual routine. He would neither get the rules of grammar 
by heart, nor commit verses to memory; nor compose kior speak 
in Latin. As a punishment for this perverseness, he was de¬ 
tained a year or two longer than usual in that seminary, buC 
was at length admitted into the ecole mUitairei and, at toe am 
of 15 or 16, he obtained his first commission in the army, in 
the year 1785, he lost his father, who died at Montpelier: but 
that misfortune was in a great measure repaired by the kindness 
and care of his great-uncle Lucian, archdeacon of Ajaccio, a 
man of excellent character, and distinguished talent for obser¬ 
vation, who is said to have early discerned the extraordinary 
parts, find prognosticated the future rise of Napoleon. This 
venerable o^donan died in 1791, at the age of 75. 

For some years after his admission into the army, Napoleon 
appears to have divided his time between garrison-duty with 
his regiment and residence on furlough with bis family in Cor¬ 
sica. He composed at this period a History of Corsica, and 
sent it to the Abbe llaynal, then residing at Marseilles, who 
received this juvenile performance with approbation, ami ad- 
him to publish it, saying it was a work that would last. 
He afterwacm cast it into the form of a Memorial for the Go¬ 
vernment ; but publie events followed so rapidly, that it was 
never printed, and is now probably lost. In i790, he con¬ 
ducted his sister home from Saint Cyr; and on the quay of 
Toulon, had a narrow escape from the mob, who assailed them 
with cries of d bas les aristocrats^ d bas la cocarde iiotrel Per- 

* The following passage, from Sansovino’s history of the Casa 
Orsina, may, perhaps, amuse some of our readers. * Ma molti pin 
furono i Napoleoni, perche in tutd i tempi gli orecchi Italiani, o 
nella pace o nella guerra, udirono questa nobilissima voce in nomini 
segnalati. ’ Lib. IL p. 20. 
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ceWing it Was a black ribband in his sister’s bonnet» «rhich 
these worthy patriots mistook for a black cockade, he instantly 
tore it off, and threw it into the sea. In 1791, he was promot¬ 
ed to be captain of artillei^ in the regiment of Grenoble, and 
was quarterM at Valence in Dauphiny. In the winter of the 
same year, he returned to Corsica, and was there employed in 
raising and forming a regiment of volunteers, of which he was 
allowed to take the command, without resigning his commis* 
sion in the regular service. While occupira in this duty, he 
itad dccasion to display his coolness and courage, in an affray 
between his regiment and the national guard of Ajaccio, which 
caused some bloodshed, and produced much disturbance in the 
And on the breaking out of the war with Sardinia, he 
^ve the first specimen of his military enterprise, by taking 
possession of the small isles that lie between Corsica and Sardi- 
BHU He wns about tliis time intimately connected with the cc- 
Idlvated Paoli, and with Pozzo di Boigo, a young Corsican of 
taieDts and ambijtion, with whom he has been ever since on 
terms of the bitterest animosity. What was the real ground 
of difference between these associates, we cannot inform our 
readers with any certainty. The friends of Napoleon pretend, 
that, suspecting from the orders of Paoli, it. was the intention 
of that veteran to revolt against France, he remonstrated strong¬ 
ly against the design; in consequence of which, he wns arrest- 
and committed to prison. Escaping from his coHfiq.ement, 
he fled to the mountains, and was there seized bjiksome p'has- 
ants of the opposite party, and brought back to Pozzo di Sor¬ 
go, who determined to rid himself of a troublesome rival, by 
delivering him up to the English. This resolution, which m^ht 
have consigned Napoleon to a jail for years, was frustrated by 
the corruption or compassion of his guards, who connived at 
his escape from prison, the night before he was to have been 
given up to an English vessel, that was then hovering “flp**-* 
the coast. At Calvi, where he arrived without secondin- 
terruption, he found two French Commissioners, to whom he 
communicated the designs of Paoli and Pozzo di Borgo, and 
soon after he quilted the island and joined the army of Nice, to 
which his regiment was attached. 

The'first^rvice on which he was employed, ^ftcr his return 
to France, was lo superintend, as artillery officer, the batteries 
between Saint Remo and Nice. From this duty, he was de¬ 
spatched, hy his commanding officer, on a mission to Mar¬ 
seilles, and otlier neighbouring towns, to procure supplies for 
the army; after which, he was directed to proceed to Auxonne,: 
La F ere, and Paris, for ordnance stores and artillery officers'. 
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l%e of the departin«f)tB agftifiat the Convention raged at 
tl^^iiDe in the South of l^nce y utd Napoleon found some 
dirasidly in obtuning frojtn tovns in acins agnihst the Goveh^ 
niif^» tte provioons neceslaiy for its arai^j partly bjr. 
ai^walipg to the patriotiaro, am partly bjr tfO the 

of the insutgenti^ he accomplished his dbpech; 
he wasst^l^y argedt-by aotne Federali^ 
mental^rcest refnped to hayp aM 

wiA theta, say&t^% take no part in a civil 

detained ^ that, nti|^,<t^,ltBd an opportunity of wwn^ 
wretched on both sidi^i’^n^ 

well at ^hmlcan I ^11^ imer the surrender of the to]^^ 
Cartam^ wihoi painter, had become a wmrtoi^" 

ral, be wrote a pamphlet in ridicule of the whole afi&ir, W 
he called Dgemar deirmi miUtaires a Avignon* 

On his return to Uie army of Italy, be was invited to assii^> J 

in the sim of Tonlon; and, by his services — *■'“*- 

he contributed materiaUy to the reduction of. 
he first joined the besieging army, he found 
command of Cartaux, who was as obstinate ana j^ipua or o- 
tbers, as he was ignorant and incapable himself. So 
slier the evacuation of the town by the Allies, as Nspolcop was 
showing his brother Lewis the works and operations of the 
siege, he pointed out to him a spot, where an unskllfal attack 
on one of the forts had occasioned a great and unnecessary 
slaughter^of the soldiers. The mounds, under which their bo* ' 
dies had been "Interred, and other marks of, the transaction, 
were still fresL Ten€z,jeune hommet said Napoleon to his bro¬ 
ther, learn from this scene, that it is not less a matter of con¬ 
science, than of prudence, for a military man to study well his 
profession. For, had the wretch, who led these brave fellows 
to the forty understood his duty, many of them would be now 
enjoying life, *and serving their country. His ignorance has 
^uti^red them,, and hundreds besides, in the flower of youth, 
and in Uie mrl^iect of honour and happiness. These words he 
uttered wftn great emction, and with the tears standing in his 
eyes. How-strange it seems, that one, who had naturally these 
strong sentiments of humanity, should have been the cause of 
so much havoc and destruction in the world ! The officer at 
Toulon sacrificed hundreds to his ignorance. How many thou¬ 
sands have ^rished in Spain, Russia and Germany, victims to 
the ambidon and yrilfulness of Napoleon 1 
The arrival of Dugommier with retnforeemtdats, changed the- 
aspect of aflbirs at Toulpn. In a letter of that able General 
TOU XXVII. NO. 54. li h 
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to tke CoBTmtioo, he pruKs Boneputet comwander ,c( tov 
tiDery, for hh conduct in the atta^ that led to the ciqitiire cf 
General CyHara. * On the reduction of the town^ K^tbleop* 
aa a rewi^ for hUeorvices, was appointed commander m ddef 
of the artillery of the army of Italy; and, in that c^Midtyt he 
mafoled at the si^ of Onct^, and propoaed» but without ef- 
fobtf to Bumerhipn, flenenu of the armyt a pfaui fwlthe inva- 
iilMi of italyi which he was short!^ dftennwda destmed to exe- 
CBle. Bmootod fitimhb situation bihe'folfeaanny by some 
intrigue it Paris, he was nominated to a CNnumand hi I* Ven- 
dfoi ‘hut, ^alildim the service, hewnt to Plaria to wmoQStrate 
ajgshsst it. He there found foat he was not onlv named on a 
Itoeiee to which he was atorse, but that he had beou mnoved 
4nui the artillery fo the line. Considering this to be a ^gbt as 
wcfl as a disadvantage, he declined the impoibtment, and re¬ 
mained some months at Paris without employment From this 
Itootivity, eo unsuitable to his temper and character, be was 
imUmaiira by Burts, who had known him at Tooloo, to take 
foe cCDimand of the armed force destined to protect the Gcm- 
ecntion against the sections of Paris. The mspositioiu 
Napolm, secured an easy victory to the Convention; and, 
in recompense of this important service, he was nam^ General 
en teeond of the army of the interior. Soon afterward he 
married Jos^hine, widow of General Beanhamais; and, early 
in the ensuing spring, be was appointed Co mmander in Chiri' 
of the army of Italy. ^ 

It is not oor intention to follow Napoleon forongfa the bril¬ 
liant history of his Italian campaign, the most i^endid and 
least exceptionable period of his political cueor. In one year 
he drove ue Germans from the shores of the Mediterranean to 
the heart of Carinthia, defeated and dispersed foeir armies, 
and gave peace to the Continent. Criticisms have hc^ of 
military men on his skill and conduct as a General in that ever 
memorable compaign, of the justness of which we have Dd'prc-*' 
toisbn to form an opinion. But this we know,^’^iat no Gene¬ 
ral, in antient or rooaern timei, ever obtained so many s^andid 
victories in so short a time, with means so ioooosiderable^ and 
with such powerful enemies opposed to him. But his least glo¬ 
ry was that of a oompieror. Not to qieak of t^ dvil mstou- 
Hons in Ibombardy, by which he did all that in him Im to se- 
oire foe happiness and independence of foe new lepu&ck be 
had created; he showed himself, on every occaskm, foe siiicere 
and eamast friend of peace; and merited, if he has not ob- 
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liliBad, dw pE^ of beif^ tbe fiiX man in aolbority oador the 
£!k«iidL Repoblick* laho.aet Kmita to-its ngj^andnement, and 
boDcady endeavoiured to xestore again tranquillity to the worlfL 
The indulgeDoe he showed to the Pope at Tmen^ino» when 
Rome was completely at hit mercy, pnacnred him no friends) 
and ezcked agamst hbn manyjmieinieB at4i<mae> Apd^we can 
add, <m the M^Koity el Mdia» Viee-president nt the CKwlpiM 
Repefaiiok» a mat^^’lijlmiiia and integrity, tlurt 
the peeoe in opposition to tbe aencK cncom 

and poritiae manmodona of the Directory. R^Wieinat.# 
any auchjMU^ in Ibanoe, may perhaps hie penaHted.'li^ldaam 
him for hia n^eratioa.. It was chimerical to hope for «Q|(t,ae^^ 
lid peace betiween tbe new Republick and the antient dynaeiiea;^ 
Europe. But, if he fell into an error, it waa by indul^lk^f 
hopes, in which every good man at that time waa willing Id 
participate. 

But, splendid as were the achievements, and great as wait 
at this .time the merits of Napoleon as a warri^, a legirialQr, 
and a peace-maker, it is impossible to bestow i^kw them, efen 
thmi, our unmixed commendation. The tone in which heciSMV 
ed libertv to the Italians, was that of Khaled pmpagiUdng Up 
rdigion by the sword. Converts were praised, protected, and 
encouraged { but infidels, that rejected nia mission and resisted 
bis arms, were given up without mer^ to military cxecudoik 
Ihe great stain, however, on his character at this period, was 
his conduct towards Venice. There is great reason to believe, 
that toe oeasion'of the Venetian States to the House of Austria, 


was stipulated by a secret article of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
—that the causes afterwards alleged for making war on the Ve¬ 
netian repuUick, were mere pretexts for an unjust invasion,— 
and that negociations were entered into with the disaffected at 
Venke, to get possession of the capital without resistance ; not 
for the purpose of restoripg liberty to the people, but widi an 
•^intendon of coolly and deliberately delivering them over to the 
hprsh, haimh^, and rapacious gri|m of the Austrians. In thb 
competed act of treachery and injustice, it may be difficult to 
say s^hethw Nppoleon or the Emperor of Germany was most 
to l^laraa. The one betrayed, the other accepted the spoils of a 
firiend. T$e difierenoe was, that the Austrian had no charac¬ 
ter to lose, no reputation to forfeit. If such was the price' of 
peace, the world paid dear for its short-lived tranquillity. 

Napoleon has oeen also reproached widi having corrupted 
during. Us Italian campaign, not the discifdiBa, but tlm toim 
and char'actm' of bis army, Iw protecting and encouraging his 
generals in the most scimsIouB pillage and extortion, and in 
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ivhich they quickly became as great profieients as the Cornmis- 
aioiu rs of the Convention itselr It was by his army* too, that 
the first example was given of military interference in the poll* 
tica] concerns of the interior. Hitherto, the armies of the Ke> 
publick had vanquished its enemies, without ever presuming to 
take a part in che internal discussions of their country. But in 
17i>7, a party appeared in the Council of SOO, in opposition 
to the Directory, who^e views perhaps were innocent, but 
whose conduct certainly (‘xposed them to suspicion. Some of 
the leaders of this party were undobbtcdly Royalists; but the 
greater part of their adherents appear to have had no other in¬ 
tention's than to rlicrk the arbitrary government and scandalous 
corruption of the Directory. The course they took for this 
purpose was to withhold supplies from the government, and in¬ 
stitute a rigid inquiry into its expenses. The Directory availed 
themselves uf the effects of this plan of oticralions; and impress¬ 
ed the armies with a belief, that all their wants and privations 
arose from a factious opposition in the legislature, which endea¬ 
voured to destroy the defenders of their ci'iintry, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing back tfae exiled family. The General of the 
Italian army encouraged this impression, in a public proclama¬ 
tion to his troops. Addresses from his army were sent to the 
government, complaining, in language must indecorous and un¬ 
constitutional, of the majority of the legislature. It was the 
design uf Napoleon to have followed up these addresses, by 
marching .with part of his army to Paris, on pretence of sup¬ 
porting th^ Directory and the Republick, but with the inten¬ 
tion of procuring for himself a principal share in the govern¬ 
ment. The Revolution of Fructidor, which happened sooner, 
and was accomplibsed with greater facility 'than he expected, 
prevented the execution of this design- By this event, the par¬ 
ty in opposition to the Directory was completely extinguished ; 
and no pretence was left for the general of the Italian army to 
cross the Alps with his troops. Such, at least, is the adicount*' 
we have received from Meizi of the secret designrof Napoleon 
at this .period. Of the Directory, it was ever bis custom to 
speak with contempt; and, when commenting on their supine- 
ness and their blunders, he used to remark, that .if any man 
could combine the new system of France with a military go¬ 
vernment, he might raise that country to a high rank among 
nations, and maintain it in tliat ck-vation. Bo early bad he 
conceived dkat formidable plan, which had so nearly proved 
fatal to tlie^bertics of the'world, and which no power but that 
of the elements was able to confound. 

That his republicanism was already of a doubtful character, 
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tboiieh lie asrored scnne one in the Isle of Elba that he conti- 
nue^a good republican till his expedition to Egypt, is further 
corroborated by some anecdotes we have heard related of him 
by the late Count Meerfeldt. That noblemen was one of the, 
negociators on the part of Austria at Leoben, and afterwards at 
Campo Formio. In the course some discussion, he dropped 
a hint, that G&aerai Bonaparte was in a situation to take the 
lead eithe* in France or Itmy. Napoleon made no repljr to the 
observation, but be did not seem at all displeased by it; and 
spoke of the attempt to govern France by representative bodies, 
and republican institutions, as a mere experiment. Encouraged 
by this opening, Meerfeldt ventured, with the approbation of 
his Court, to propose to him a principality in Germany; Na¬ 
poleon expressed hiuiself to be obliged and flattered by the of* 
fer, as it showed the opinion entertained of his talents and im¬ 
portance, but said it would never auswer to hin’.; for if he re¬ 
ceived such a favour by means of Austria, he must expect to be 
aacrideed, in the event of any future w ar with.France. Austria, 
if successful, would cast him off as an useless incumbrance j smd 
France, if superior, would crush him as one who had preferred 
the patronage of Austria to the career open to him at home. 
He added, with frankness, that it was his object to get admis¬ 
sion into the goyernraent of his own country ; and that, if he 
could once set his foot in the stirrup, be had no doubt he should 
go a great way. 

The character of Napoleon, at this period, app^rs to have 
been that of an’ enterprising soldier, with extraordinary talents 
and genius, but of no fixed political principles or opinions; fuD 
of aspiring thoughts, but without any settled plan to gratify his 
ambition. It was impossible, said Meerfeldt, for any one to 
converse with him for ten minutes, without perceiving that he 
was a man of great views and great capacity. His language, 
his manner, his conceptions, said Melzi, were striking and pe- 
' culii^. In conversation, as in war, be was fertile and full of re¬ 
source ; quific in discerning, and prompt in pressing the weak 
points of his adversary. His information from books was small, 
and he had made little progress in any branch of study, except 
in Mathematicks; but he had great quickness of apprehension, 
and wonderful powers of application. Of all his qualities, con¬ 
tinued Melzi, the most remarkable was his capacity of long con¬ 
tinued uid unremitted attention. His proji^cts were vast and 
gigantick, conceived with genius, but sometimes impracticable, 
and not unfrequently abanidoned from temper, or defeated by 
his own impatience. He was naturally hasty, decisive, impetu¬ 
ous and violeut j but could make himself v^ry agreeable iu con- 
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venation, and showed great deference and civili^ to thow whom 
he wished to conciliate. Hiough habitually dose and reserved, 
he was sometimes indiscreet and impmdent from passion,—^but 
• he seemed never to Unbosom himself from affection. La balle 
ftd me tuerOf fortera nton nomy was one of his sayings, and sa¬ 
vours of that fatalism 'so Oaturiu to men whose lives are daity ex- 
dosed to the chances of war, or to the danwn of the ocean. 
His figure was at this time pale and thini ana witii so slender a 
iWime, his activity and ehdurance of fatiMe appeared Mite in¬ 
credible. We qiiote Melzi with the greralr confidence, oecanse 
he was a man competent to judge of the attainmeuts, as well as 
the talents of others; and, at the time we received our informa¬ 
tion firom him, he was retired from the world, and had no mo¬ 
tive whatever for extenuating or exaggerating the truth. 

Such was Napoleon at his return to France, after the con- 
qnest of Italy,—an object of admiration to tbe world, and of 
jealousy and suspicion to the government he bad served. He 
was received, however, with eveiy external appearance of con¬ 
fidence and respect; and nommated, even before his arrival at 
Fkris, one of tne Commissioners to Rastadt, for the final pa¬ 
cification of tbe Continent. But he soon discovered, that tbe 
-nc^tiation was a mere farce, and that the Directory had no 
‘seriona intentions of peace. He was appointed to command 
tile expedition against England ; but he saw the folly of the en¬ 
terprise, and wiuidrew from it. His situation was now become 
criticaL There was no opening for him at home, nor .secu¬ 
rity in a private station, to which, in the early periods of his 
life, he appears, in moments of despondenre, to nave frequent- 
looked forward with anxious desire. In 1796, a project 
had been sent to him for the invasion of Egypt, which he 
had examined and returned, with his opinion m it, to the Di¬ 
rectory. It was now resumed, and the command of tbe expe-" 
dition was proposed to him. To have refused a third appoint¬ 
ment, would nave exposed him to suspicion, and, most pro-* 
bably, to destruction. The expedition to Eg^t ^as caleulaN 
ed, besides, to dazzle his ardent and ambitious mind, fttll of 
romantick plans, and fond of extraordinary enterprises. No 
war could be more unjust. France was at peace with the Ot¬ 
toman Porte, the nominal sovereign of E^pt; and bad no 
pretence of quarrel with tbe B^s, %e real masters of the coun- ‘ 
try. But tbu consideration was not sufficient to deter the (M- 
nml, and waBt|ittie calcolated to make impression on the go- 
verAment that employed him. The expedition sailed; and,^ 
most extraordinaiy luck, it arrived at Almcandria, af^ the re¬ 
duction of Blalta, without encountering the fleet under Ndkun, 
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#)iksli Ited b6eii dcipatehed by Lord 3t Vincent to intercept ita 
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w Napdeon made war on the uune principles as jn- 

Italy, bnt in a style more oriental and despotic. He had to' 
deal with treacherous and ferocious enemies i and he punished 
their perfidy and inhnmanity whh a severity and cruelty l^r*' 
rowed from themsdves. The inhabitants of Cairo having risen 

S ainst his garrison, be was not content with punislung those 
ten with arms in their hands; but, suspecting their priests to 
have been the secret movers of the insurrectitm, he coflected 


them, to the number of two hundred, and ordered them to be 
shoL Such enormities are plainly unjustifiable; yet some pal¬ 
liation may be found, in the indignation of both general and 
soldiers at the cruelty and brutality of their enemies, who not 
only murdered all the prisoners that fell into their hands, but 
mutilated and abused their bodies in a manner too horrible to 


be related. Policy had also its share in these severities. The 
miserable inhabitants of the East know no principle cf govern¬ 
ment but fear. The execution of Cairo struck terror into their 


minds } * et depuis ce terns Idj ’ said Napoleon, * ilsrdont iti fort 

* attachSi, car Us voient bieriy qu*il tCy avoit pas de moUesu dans 
' ma maniere de gousoemcr. ’ 

Without entering on the minor accusations against Napo¬ 
leon, for his conduct in £^pt, the following are commonly 
mentioned as the deepest and most heinous ot his offences 
the ipassacre of his prisoners at Jaffa4he poisoniug of hia 
sick at Acre;—^his pretended conversion to Mahometanism 
his^desertion of hb army. On these charges we shall bestow a 
few words, in the order in which they have been enumerated. 

Of the massacre of the Turks at Jaffe, Napoleon gave the 
foUowing account to Lord Ebrington, one of the most candid 
and intdligent of the travellers wiui whom he conversed at Elba 
on the history and past transactions of his life. On Lord £- 
'brington askmg him about the massacre of the Turks at Jaffe, 
he answered^* C'esf vrai; fen fsJvsUler d, peu pres deux miUe, 

* VoHS troueez fa un peu fort; mats Je lew avois accordi une ca^ 

* pUsdation d El Ariaeh, a condition qfUs retoumerfr^nt chex eux. 

* Its Pont rompUf et se sont jetUs dam et je Us pris par 

* astaut. Je ne pauoois les emmener prisonniers avec moi^ carje. 
*• vumquois depaMf et Us etoient des diabUs trup dangcreux pow 

* les lacker une SKondeJois s de sorte fwje n'neois d’autre tiwfen 

* yue de les tuer, * We quote from the notes of Lord Ebring¬ 
ton, which he haa permitted ua to use^ in preference to the ac¬ 
count df Mr Warden, which ia less condse. 

Aocor^ng to this statement, the breach of parole in the gar- 
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i^on of El Arkcb was the.groond of justification; tbe Mtui^oti 
of the Frencb army the real motive ibr this massamre. Now* 
though it be true that, by the laws of war, a prisoner who has once 
i broke his, parole, is not afterwards entitled to quarter, * this is a 
light but rarely exercised { and in no otlier instance, we believe, 
in Modern times, has it ever been exerted on so great a body of 
men as perished at Jafia. If the French' had refused quarter in 
the heat of the assault, no one could have blamed, 'or, after the 
violation of their flag of truce, wondered at their conduct; and, 
if their general had been aware that a considerable part of the 
garrison consisted of prisoners liberated on dieir parole at £1 
Arisch, there can be little question that such would have been his 
orders: but we doubt if any instance can be found of a garrison 
^red at the moment of assault, and condemned afterwards to 
execution. But this is not all. We have been informed, that 
one third only of the garrison of Jaffa were composed of prison¬ 
ers taken at £1 Arisch; and whatever right the laws of war might 
give to the conqueror over them, we cannot understand how 
tnat right could be extended to the rest of the garrison. 

Whether a General is entitled, from regard to the safety of 
his own army, and to the execution of the service on which he 
is employed, to put his prisoners to death, or confine them in a 
situation where they must inevitably perish, or deliver them over 
to a barbarian, in whose hands they have no mercy to expect, 
are questions we are unwilling to discuss. Our readers will per¬ 
ceive, that on the determination of this point depends not only 
the reputation of Napoleon at Jaffa, but of Henry V. at ^gin- 
Qoun, of Lord Anson in the South Sea, and of the Bailli Suf- 
i'rein on the coast of Coromandel. This much at least is cer¬ 
tain, that the necessity must be clear and urgent, which can 
justify acts so repugnant to the feelings of humanity, and so con¬ 
trary to the practice of civilized nations: and, that there waf 
some appearance of necessity in the case of Jaffa, cannot be de¬ 
nied. It was not safe to dismiss the prisoners on their pArole, ‘ 
after the conduct of the garrison of £I Arisch. No one could 
doubt, after such experience of the enemy, that on whatever 
terms they might be liberated, they would throw themselves, 
without scruple, into the first place of arms they found open to 
receive them; or remain behind, and harass the flanks and rear 
of til'* French army in its advance into Palestine. The force 
under Napoleon was too weak to furnish an escort sufficient to 
convey them (^^.a place of security. It consisted of only 6000 
men, and the prisoners amounted to 3000, of whom 1800 were 
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ahott-and 1200 escaped from their {ptard. It is but feir'to add^ 
that whatever may be our opinion of this execution, the blune 
of it does not belong exclusively to the commander in chie£ It 
was determined upon in a council of . war, at which BerthicTy 
Kleber, Lannes, Bon, Gofiarelly, and other officers asusted. 

That the intention of administering opium as a poison, to a 
few of the sick of his army, was entertained by N^oieon, he 
has related to roany^ and with this addition, that it was owing 
to his physician, the design was not carried into execution. 
But this suggestion arose from a mistaken judgment, not from 
a bad hearty and least of all, firom indifference about the fate or 
fortunes of his soldiers. AH accounts agree, that his attention 
to his sick and wounded, during his Syrian Campaign, was 
most exemplary. He visited the hospitals in person, exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger of infection, conversed 
with the sick, listened to their complaints, saw that his medical 
officers did their duty; and at every movement of his army, and 
more particularly at the retreat from Acre, his chief solicitude 
was about his hospital; and the skill and care with which his 
sick and wounded were removed, -drew praises even from his 
enemies. On those points, all the medical men of his army 
concur in one evidence in his favour. Desgenettes, who was 
chief physician to his army in Syria, U a royalist, but at no 
time, not even since the restoration of the Bourbons, has he 
«ver mentioned tlie conduct of Napoleon to his sick and wound- 
without the just encomiums which his care and tenderness 
had deserved. We happened lately to meet with the celebrated 
. Assolini at Munich, who was one of his Medical Staff in Syria. 
Though no friend of Napoleon, he joined in the universal tes¬ 
timony in his favour upon this subject. Having stated to Na¬ 
poleon at Acre, that tne means ot transport provided for the 
sick were insufficient, he was directed to stop all the baggage 
horses as they passed, and even to make the officers dismount 
ahd give their horses for this service. These orders were punc¬ 
tually executed, and not a sick person was left behind, who in 
the judgment of his medical attendants could be removed with 
safety. But let us hear the stoiy of the poisoning, in the words 
of Napoleon himself. When Lord Ebrington visited him ifk 
the isle of Elba, he repeatedly and earnestly requested his guest 
to question him freely about the post incidents d' his life; and 
when, in consequence of this permission, Lord Ebrington al¬ 
luded to this report, he answered without hesitaiion, * II y a 

* da»s cela un Jond de verite. Some soldiers of tlie army had 

* the plague. They could nut have lived 24 hours. 1 was a- 

* bout to march. 1 consulted Desgenettes as to the means of 
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* moving than* He said it mdit In attended with the iiik of 

* iofi^tion, and would be inetew to themselves, as th^ were 

* past recoveiy. I then recommended to him to give uem a 

* dose of (^ium, rather than leave them to the mert^ of die 

* Turks. II me repondit m fart homete hamme^ que son metier 

* etoit de guerir et non de Uteri so the men were Im to their tete. 

* Perhaps he was right} though 1 asked for them, what, under 
*■ similar circumstances, 1 should have wished my best firiend to 

* have done by me. 1 have often reflected since on this point 

* of morality, and have conversed on it with others, ^je crois 

* gu*au fond il vaut toujoHrs mietue louflnr qdun homme Jbusse 

* sa destinh quelle qtieUe soit. 1 judged so afterwards, in the 

* oeae of my poor friend Duroc, who, when bis bowels were 
< Uhng out before my eyes, repeatedly cried to me, to have 

* him put out of misery; Je lid dis, je vous plains, man ami, 

* mats U riy a pas de remede: it faut sauffrir Jusqu'd la fin. ’ 
The truth of this simple and ii^enuous confession, we see no 
reason whatever to mestion. That this suggestion was most 
properly rejected by Desgenettes, every one wnl agree j but he 
must have a mind strongly biassed by prejudice, who can re¬ 
present the proposal of Napoleon as arising from a callous in¬ 
sensibility to the sufiferings and fote of his soldiers. It had ite 
source, on the contrary, in strong but ill-directed feelings of hu¬ 
manity, which neither he nor Desgenettes had a right to indulge 
in die manner proposed. 

The apostasy of Napoleon in Egypt, we cannot regard in p 
more serious light, than the feigned Mahometanism of Major 
Horneman, or of any other traveller, whom the African Asso- • 
oiation have employed to explore the secrets of the Desert. No 
one imagines, that Napoleon was a sincere convert to Islamism, 
or that he adopted the language and sentiments of the Koran, 
for any other purpose than that of gaining the confidence and 
conciliating the good will of the natives. He might also hope, 
by his mystical and prophetic denunciations, to terrify and con¬ 
found his enemies, and difliise a superstitious awe ansund hie 
person; but that he should have seriously intended to set up for 
a second Mahomet, is an idea that could only have entered 
aito the head of a crazy visionary, who might in other circum¬ 
stances have been bis first disciple. This piece of hypocrisy, 
according to his own account, answered completely his purpose, 
*‘Yoa can hardly imagine, * said he to Lord Ebrington, * the 

* advanta^ 1 gapped in Egypt from the adoption of their wor- 

* ship.' But, after all, it was a low artifice, the device of a 
cunning, not the resource of an elevated mind. The language 
ef his proclamations has given scandal, and, to a pioua ear, it 
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oiiiaC be owned, tb^ ere ahoddiDg and oflensire. But ve nnut 
consider the infideli^ then openly professed in France^ end re* 
eoUect that Napoleon, bred in Camps, and educated in the Re* 
ToIoUon, must hare imbibed f he loose notions of religion that 
generally prevailed, at that tieoe, among his countrymen. 

His desertion of his army was a military offence agunst hk 
own government, for which he was liable to be punish^. Bnt 
it was no crime against his army, whom he left in a flourishing 
condition, as appeared by the fating he was able to maintain 
in f^pt,' and by the resistance they afterwards imposed to Ae 
English arms. Whether he was invited back to France any 

E arty at home, or induced by his own reflections to take that 
old and decided step, we cannot inform our readers. We ea* 
ther incline to the opinion, he had no positive invitation ftom 
France; bnt that, hearing of the disasters of the armies, the loss 
of Italy, and discontent of the interior, he concluded the Di* 
Tectorial Government could not last, and hurried home to proo 
fit by the confusion, and secure a place in the new Goverammit 
to himself. Certain it is, that for some time after he landed, 
he was doubtful in what manner he should be received ; and, 
till his enthusiastic reception by the Lyonese, it seemed a (;|aea« 
timi whether a scaffold or a diadem would be the reward of his 
audacity. We have heard, that when the news of his return 
reached Paris, the Directory ordered Fouchd^ their Minister of 
Police, to arrest bis person; but Fouche declined the office, 
saying, * il rCest jms homme a se laisser arreteramsi ne sui^-je 
pas Phomme qtti I’arritera. ’ At Paris he was courted by the di& 
* ferentfactions that distracted theKepublick, and closing with that 
of Syeyes, he overturned, as is well known, the exisdiig Go- 
vernmentv on the ibth of Brumaire, and laid the foundation of 
a military despotism in its place. He had now his foot in the 
stirrup, and soon convinced both friends and enemies, that it 
was not a short way he meant to go. 

' France was at that time beset with greater difficulties than at 
any peribd since 1793. Her armies were defeated and dispirit* 
ad. Her Italian conquests were reduced to the mountains and 
coast of Genoa. The greater part of Switzerland was occupied 
by the Allies. Her own injustice and rapacity had estranged 
the inhabitants of that country; and, by destroying their neu¬ 
trality, had exposed her most vulnerable frontier to invasion. 
Her resources were exhausted, and the enthusiasm of her pei> 
pie was gone. Hmr Government was without union or authori¬ 
ty $ torn by fiictions, and contemned by its subjects. All her 
attempts to establish a free constitution bad. proved abortive. 
The Jacobins were fieared and detested for the cruelties they had 
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ecercised, and the incurable extravaprance df their opinions. 
The Moderates were hated and despised for their supineness, in¬ 
capacity and corruption. The Royalists were troublesome and 
turbulent in the west; and at Paris, as usual, timid and in- 
trisuing. No man, besides Napoleon, had reputation or popu- 
lan^, except Moreau, who was at that time willing to follow, 
and was at all times incapable of leading. What degree of po¬ 
litical freedom could be safely confided to a people, guilty of so 
many errors, and so little benefited by experience, was a ques¬ 
tion dial might have puzzled a Washington to decide. But o- 
tfaer thoughts than these occupied the mind of Napoleon. His 
views were all personal and selfish. To give the people as much 
freedom as they were qualified to use, and gradually to enlarge 
it as fiictions became less inveterate, and the public mind more 
calm and enlightened, was not the object of his policy. He con¬ 
sidered not how much power might be safely entrusted to the 
people, but calculated how little power would content them. 
The constitution he gave to France was intended to conduct her 
insensibly to slavery, not to fit her imperceptibly t'ur freedom. 
He had a crown before his eyes, and was dazzled by the snlgn- 
dour of the bauble. He might have established a republick: 
To found a dynasty of Kings was his ambition. 

The first measures of his reign, tor it is idle to talk of the Re¬ 
publick after the 18 th of Hrpmaire, were wise and salutary. 
Every one acknowledged the necessity of a strong G ivernmeiit. 
A strong Government tliey had. Every one exclaimed Hgaiii.>t 
the corruption and injustice of their late riilf'rs. Napoicoii re¬ 
pressed peculation, and entiirccd n due adniiiiisiration of justice. 
All lamented the party division^, which weakened and distracted 
their country. Napoleon sou/'ht men ot talent-, from t‘very par¬ 
ty, and employed them in the public service. All inenjdrc.aded 
what the French call a reaction. Napoleon checked every sym¬ 
ptom of reaction, and extended pro’ection to all who obwed 
the laws, and punished impartially all who infringed them. Pet- 
aecutioii bad revived the spirit ut devotion. NapoleoiP-took re¬ 
ligion under his protection, and restored the priests to their al¬ 
tars. The western departments were desolated by civil war, 
which the abominable Jaw of hostages hud rekindied. Napo¬ 
leon abolished the law of hostages—closed the list of Emigrants 
—and, b^ a judicious mixture of mildness and severity, restor¬ 
ed tranquillity to those d^artmeuts. All France joined in an 
unaniiAius cry for peace. Napoleon offered peace to his ene¬ 
mies ; and, when his proffer was scornfully rejected by England 
and Austria, he redact Austria to a submission, and then ge¬ 
nerously pardoned her. England, the most formidable and in- 
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yeterate of hfn enemies, abandoned by every ally, at length 
made peace with him, and acknowlediged the Republick. 

Napoleon had now reached the su tnmit of glory; and if he 
had been disposed to give liberty to his country, there was no 
obstacle to the execution of his design. He had restored peace 
to the Church by his Concordat\ and t hough he had made great 
concessions to the Court of liome in that negotiation, he had 
maintained, and while he remaineti in Franco be preserved 
inviolate, the most complete toleration to his Protestant sub* 
jocts. He had wished to stipulate for the marriage of the 
Romish clergy; but foimn, as he told Mr P’ox, that if he bad 
insisted on it, ‘ on anroit crie au lynr jiyotestantisme.’ He bad 


introduced Greater equity, and more despatch, into the adroi* 
nistrntion of justice, and was ocrupied uilh his noblest and most 
durable wr>rk, the C-de Napoleon^ to re jiedy the confusion and 
C‘>ntradiction of the existing laws. He had established a most 
excellent police, in which he employed, as gens d\irmerie, the 
best and most respectable of his soiilieivs. His political insti* 
tutioiis were not to be praised; but they might easily have been 
improved. A mute legislature; a tribuitate that could talk but 
not vote; a senate that rleliueraud in secret, were objects of 
indifference or derision. Rut Napoleon had no thoughfs of 
moulding these iinperfcet iiistitutions in to a system of liberty. 
His eyes were fixed on the vacant throne 5 and neither his mi¬ 
litary habits, nor his temper, were fitted far the restraints of li¬ 
mited authority. The Press, which haul ulfended him, was 
persecuted and subdued. Individuals, wl!io incurred bis dis- 

P leasure, were menaced, arresten and banished, without trial. 

*ersnnai liberty had no security from the arbitrary mandates 
of his minister of police. The tribunate was reduced in its 
numbers, and, some time after, was entirely suppressed. The 
senate was iu perpetual mutation. No institution was suffered 
to take root, or inspire confidence. Nothing was stable but 
hia power; nothing progressive but his authority. Frenchmen, 
he said, 4^ere iiitiitferent about liberty. They neither under¬ 
stood nor cared lor it. Vanity was their ruling passion; and c- 
quality, which opened, to all, the prospect of advancement, was 
the only political right on which the^ set a value. To south 
this national passion, and to gratify bis own ambition, he was 
most assiduous in extending his influence and domii lion over 


Europe. Piedmont, Parma and Elba, were successively an¬ 
nexed to France. When Mclzi counselled him agaiust the an¬ 
nexation of Piedmont, he replied with aamile,—' Ce bras est 
* Jortf il ne demande qidd porter. ’ Liiisiana was cetle d to him 
by Spain. St Domingo was recavered with circumstances of 
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perfidy and atrocity* that have been rardy aurpaued hi the4^ 
Bals of haman wir,kedne»i. The Italian RepubKck chose hiib 
for its President. Genoa i was saved for a time from .the same 
yoke* by the contrivano i of Serra, one of its antient aol^aa* 
formerly the fiiend and associate ^ Napoleon-—ibut, in conse- 
quence of this interfere see* the victim for many years .of bis 
displeasure. Switzerlan- d was compelled to accept bis mediae 
tkai, and to receive laws for her internal government from his pap 
hu» of the TuUleries. Germany was partitioned and parcelled 
out among its princes, : is it suitra his views and those of Rus¬ 
sia. Such, in one busy year, were the fruits of the restless ac¬ 
tivity and unmeasureal le ambition of Napoleon. A plan be 
had formed to ^ faims Dlf declared Emperor of the Gauls, af¬ 
ter his return from L tons, was defeat^ by the interference of 
Lannes, a soldier win > had twice saved his life in Italy, ami 
whom his gratitude for gave for this and many subsequent offen¬ 
ces, and by the raurm' srs of his guards, who had not yet forgot 
the shouts of Vive la . UepubliquCf which had so often conducted 
them to victory. But. an obsequious senate, and careless peo- 
le, made him Cons al for life, with the power of nominating 
is successor, and lef I him nothing to regret or desire in France 
but an empty title, w hich the extraordinary and tragical events 
we are next to relate, enabled him, at no very distant period, to 
acquire. 

When Napoleon fii .*st obtained the supreme authority in France, 
his moderation, so different from the violence of preceding go¬ 
vernments, had filleij the Royalists with idle hopes and groundp 
less expectations. The Cromwell of the Revolution had ap¬ 
peared, and they m istook him for a Monk. Cured of their ei> 
ror. they sought to avenge their disappointment by a contrivance 
for his destruction, which, from its qualities, has beep emphap 
ticaily termed the Infernal Machine. Above thirty persons pe¬ 
rished Iby its cxplomon, but Napoleon escaped. 1 ne peace with 
Englana put a stop to their machinations j but when the war 
broke cut afresh, tneir plots were renewed. Georges, Pichei 
gru, and other emigrants, repaired privately to Paris. Mo¬ 
reau, w hose unambitious spirit had been converted by intriguers 
into a n lalecontent and enemy of Napoleon, entered into their 
schemes. Meetings were held at Paris, where plans were di^ 
cussed f or the destruction of Napoleon, and the setdement of a 
new fori ^ of govemmuit. Accident led to the discovery of their 
plots. * Pich4[ru and Georges were arrested. Pichegm strang¬ 
led him's «lf in prison. Georges was publickly executed. M^ 
rean wra tried, condemned, pardonra, and bani^ed. The 
Duke of '^Eoj^ien, grandson the Prinoe of Cando, who re- 
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sided in die temtory of Bsden, near die irontiers of Alsace^ 
waa arrested by French tro<^t in violadon of the neutrality of 
Oerma^i carried to VincenneB, and there tried and shot as an 
emigrant and conspirator. Of the inferior accomplices, some 
were pot to death, but the greater part were pudoned, or had 
their sentence of death commuted into imprisonment. Cap¬ 
tain Wright, who had been active in landing the conspirator^ 
and appeared to have been privy to their designs, was taken 
on the coast of France, ctmfined for more than a year in the 
Temple, and treated with so much harshness and severity, that. 
he put an end to his own existence. The detection of this con- 
spira^, obtained for Napoleon the last and greatest object of 
his ambition. He was elected Emperor of the French, and had 
the empire made hereditary in his family. * Ce gaiUard Id ^' 
said one of his own ambassdors on the occasion, * sgait tirer 
parti de tout. * 

Such we believe to be the true history of these transactions. 
That Pichegru or Captain Wright died otherwise than by their 
own hands, we have never seen a tittle of evidence to prove, or 
heard a reason that could bear examination. What possible 
motive could induce Napoleon to murder Pichegru in secret ? 
The popularity of Pichegru with the army had l^n extinguish¬ 
ed by absence and length of time, and utterly destroyed by his 
open and undisguised connexion with the enemies of his coun¬ 
try. What difficulty was there iu trying him by a special com- 
m^sion, and punishing him as a traitor leagued -with the ene> 
mies of France—as a conspirator against her government, or 
even as a convict returned from transportation ? Surelv. the 
difficulty was much less in his case than in that of the- Duke 
d’Enghien, who had been brought into France by military force, 
and'made amenable to the laws against emigrunts, by an act 
not his own. We have heard it surmised, thj t Pichegru was 
tortured in prison, to extort confession of bis accomplices, and 
that to conceal the use of this execrable and illegal* practice, 
which he4Vould have made known on his trial, he was privately 
assassinated. But the body of Pichegru wars publicly exposed 
after his death. Many went to see it, English detenus as well 
as Frenchmen; but no man pretends to hf ive seen on it any 
marks of torture. That Captain Wright v/as most scandalous¬ 
ly and cruelly used, we do not doubt. fJaptain Wright ow¬ 
ed no allegiance to France; and, as the servant of a power 
at war with her, he was bound to obey th e orders of his go¬ 
vernment, and land on her coast such perstms as he was com¬ 
manded to convey thither.—But he was priury to their plots and 
conspiracies against her government.'—Wh.at duty owed he to 
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her government ? What offence did he commit against the 
laws of nations, in aiding or abetting those who sought to over* 
turn it? He was no wy, but an open eneniy* When the 
Bourbons assisted our Pretender in tiis attem|H8 against our 
constitution in Church and State, did we ever imprison or treat 
with harshness the Frenchmen emnloyed in that service? When 
the fortunate issue of the battle ot Cullodcn extinguished the last 
hopes of or/r exiles, were not the Frenchmen in the service of 
the Pretender admitted freely to capitulation, and treated like 
prisoners of war taken in Flanders or in Germany ? But though 
we consider the imprisonment of Captain Wright in the Tem- 

E Ic as a mean and unjustifiable act of vengeance, and know that 
is treatment there was harsh and cruel, we believe that he died 
by no band but his own. Why should we be forced, at this 
day, to call for proofii of these mnrdcrs, if they were really 
committed ? The jailors are still alive, who had Piohegru and 
Captain Wright in their custody. . Have they been examined ? 
No single man could have mastered the gigantick strength of 
Pichegni. There must then have been accomplices in bis mur<- 
der. Can none of them be discovered ? Mumeiukes have been 
mentioned as perpetrators of the deed. There was but one 
Mameluke in tlie service of Napoieon, and he abandoued his 
master on his first abdication. Has this man made any con¬ 
fession of the murder in which lie was employed ? Is it from 
tenderness to the reputation of Napoleon, that Ids enemies have 
made no incpiiry into these facts? They have been long,in 
possession of ail the means necessary to trace and ascertain his 
guilt, if it were real. ' That they have not availed themselves 
of these meani>, is a proof of tlicir couviction, that no disco¬ 
veries arc to be made. They chuse to leave a dark suspicion 
on his fame, r;itUer than institute an inquiry into the truth, 
which, they fesu', would only tend to clear his reputation. 

Mr Warden has repeated the account he received from Na¬ 
poleon of the discovery of this conspiracy. The following par¬ 
ticulars are not contained in his narrative, but were Communi¬ 
cated by Napoleon to Lord Ebrington. 'Hie first information 
of the arrival of P»'chcgru in Paris was given by a spy of the 
police, who reported a curious conversation, that was overheard 
between Moreau, r'ichegru and Georges, at a house on the 
Boulevards. In ihiu it was settled, that Georges should get rid 
of Bonaparte, and tHiat Moreau should be First, and Pichegra 
SecoiftI Consul. G<x>rges insisted on being Third Consul, to 
which'the others objected, saying, that as he was known to be 
a Royalist, any attempt to associate him in the government* 
would ruin them with the people. On this he said, * Si co 
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done pas pour moi^ je suis pour l**s Bourbons ; et si ce rCest pas 
ni eux vi moty bleu pour vou'irois aussitdt que ce fnl Bona-^ 

parte que vous. * V\’hen Moroau was first arrested, he was in¬ 
dignant on his examination $ but when this conversation was 
repealed to him, he fiinted away. 

When the death of Captain Wright was mentioned to him 
by Lord Ebrington, he aid not at first recollect his name; but 
when told it was a companion of Sir Sidney Smith, he said^ 

* Est-il done mort cn prison ? car fai 'entia'ement oublie la cir-^ 
Constance. * He scouted the notion of any foiil play ; addings 
that he never had put any man to death clandestinely, or w ith- 
out a trial. * ilfa conscience est sans reproche snr ce point. Had 
I been less sparing of blood, perhaps 1 might not have beea 
here at this moment, * 

The arrest of the Duke of Enghien on neutral territory was an 
open and undisguised infraction of the law of nations, for which 
the apology offered to Baden was no atonement. To try hint 
as an emigrant, when he had been seized in his bed on neutral 
ground, and brought by an armed force into France, was a 
shockftig and outrageous violation of t'very principle of justice. 
What prof>fs there were of his participation in the plot to assas¬ 
sinate Napoleon, w’c do not know. Such proofs are mentioned 
in the sentence against him ; but they liavc never been enmmu- 
nicalod to the puolic. The following is Napi/Icon’s own account 
of this transaction. ‘ rhe Duke of Enghien was engaged in a 

* trciisonable conspiracy, and had made two journies to Stras- 
^ burg in disgui.se; in consequence of which 1 ordered him to 

* lie seized, and tried by a military commission, who sentenced 

* him to be shot. “ On m'a dit qu'tl demanda d me parler ; cc 
‘ qni me toiicha ; carjc Sfavais que c^etoit unjeune homme de cceur 
‘ et de mertte. Je crois meme que Je rdurois peut-etre V7i , mats 

* M. de Talleyrand nt*en emptcha^ disanf^ 7i\iUez pas vous com^ 

* promettre avee un Bourbon. P"ohs nc sfavrz cequi en puissetit 
eh e les suites^ JLe vin ett itre^ il Jiiiit le boite. ” On Lord 

Ebrington ^king him if it was true tlie Duke was shot by torch¬ 
light. He replied, ^ Eh non; cela auroit efecojttre la loi. The 

* execution took place at the usu.d hour; and 1 immediately 

* ordered the report of it, with his sentence, to be publicly af- 

* fixed in every town in France. ’ It is remarkable, that in this 
and other conversations on the subject, Napoleon seems always 
to have considered, that to see the Duke Of Enghien and to 
pardon him vrctc the same thing. Our James II. thought dif¬ 
ferently, when he admitted his brother’s favourite son to an in¬ 
terview, with a predetermination to order him afterwards for 
execution: 

roL. xxvii, NO. 54. I i 
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But to return to Napoleon. At the moment when his schemes 
for the invasion of Enj^Iand had been frustrated by the activity 
and fortune of our Naval commanders, his soldiers were called 
from their inglorious encampment at Boulogne, by a new Con* 
tinental war, which added fresh laurels to his military reputa¬ 
tion, and raised him to a pitch of greatness which Europe had 
not w'itncssed since the days of Charlemagne. For the third 
time he conquered and spared the House of Austria; but he 
stripped her of her Venetian states, and compelled her to re¬ 
sign her antient sceptre and Imperial title. To Prussia he was 
more obdurate and unforgiving. Besides their ten itorial ces¬ 
sions, both powers paid enormously for the peace they obtain¬ 
ed. From Russia he exacted nothing but to shut her ports a- 
gainst England. It was the good fortune ot the Czar that, 
before the negotiation at Tilsit, Napoleon had conceived the 
plan of excluding England from the Continent; and, to InV 
concurrence in that measure, Alexander owed the moderation 
of the terms imposed on him. The two Sovereigns indulged 
in conversations of the most confidential nnlure, and Napoleon 
left the North, with a firm conviction that he had ni.idc the 
Emperor Alexander his friend for ever. As he passed through 
Milan, he discussed, with Meizi, his Continental system, which 
was, at that time, his favourite policy. Meizi urged the impro¬ 
bability of Russia submitting long to a measure so manifestly 
contrary to her interests; to vrhich Napoleon replied, that he 
depended on the personal sentiments wiih which he had in¬ 
spired Alexander for the adherence of Russia to Iiis system. 
This, observed Meizi, was the more singular, as he related an 
anecdote of Alexander, which ought to have shown him how 
little reliance could be placed on his power, even if his inclina¬ 
tions were favourable to France. At Tilsit, Napqleon showed 
great attentions to General Beningsen. Alexander observed k, 
and asked him tlie reason. ‘ Mah^fravdiemvnt^ * said Napoleon, 

* c^cst pour voiis fa ire ma cow\ Voiis lui avrz confie votredi'mce 

* c*est assez qiCil ait votre canfiance pour fu^iuspirer^sies egards do 

* Vamiiie. * Alexander most imprudently replied, that Napo¬ 
leon was mistaken; that not having military experience, he 
was compelled to entrust his armies to others; that he was in 
their hands; and that he feared and detested, but could not do 
without them. 

^ During die fortnight we were together at Tilsit, ’ said Napoleon, 
dined together almost every day; wc rose from table very 
. early, in order to get rid of the King of Prussia, qui nous ennuyoit. 
About nine o’clock, the Emperor Alexander cume back to my 
lodgings, in plain clothes, to have tea; we remained together, cuu- 
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versing vci^" agreeably on indifferent subjects, generally of pbiloso* 
phy or politics, till two or three of the morning. He is full of in¬ 
formation and liberal opinions, in which he has been instructed by 
a philosopher, La Harpe, wlio was his preceptor. But it is some¬ 
times difficult to know, whether the sentiments he expresses are the 
result of his real opinions, on d'une expece de vrmite de xe mettre oi 
(oniraxte avec sa posi/iofi, ^ In one of these t^te-a-tOte conversations, 
they had an argument about llte comparative advantages of e- 
Icctive and hereditary monarchy, in which the hereditary so¬ 
vereign took the part of clcciive monarchy, and the soldier of 
fortune, who liad risen by his talents to a throne, maintained 
the side of hcrcilitary succession. How small is the chance^ 
said Alexander, of one calculated for the purple being quali¬ 
fied for government? How few, replied his adversary, have 
possessed qualities that enlillcd them to be raised ti> that dis¬ 
tinction ? * un lYstir, 701 AUxandre^ donf on ne Uouve pas tm 
pur xicclv?^ so that the election, after all, must be matter of 
chance, ‘ ct la succession vaut biircmrnt miaix que les dcs,^ 
Where such doctors have disavreed, wc cannot but feel our in¬ 
competence to decide; but, if wc might presume to offer our 
humble opinion in so weighty and difficult a matter, we should 
say that both were in the right; that such rnonarchs as they 
were considering, ought neither to be hereditary nor elective. 
It is in England only, as Napoleon remarked on another occa¬ 
sion, where the King tr,ny become, from illness or other causes, 
inraj>ablc; e( h:s njfuircx itCJi vont pas nioins leur train^ 
edaxatnoigv vnlrc Ic ^^limsltre et U Pa7le7ncmt. 

^ftcr the peace of 'i'ilsit began the war of Spain, the most 
unpopular in Fi ance, of all the military or political enterprises 
of Napoleon. On this hackneyed subject wc can only repeat 
what his enemies admit, and what his friends acknowledge, that 
he had amide provocation to make war with Spain, and to war¬ 
rant his expulsion of the reigning family ; but that no provoca- 
• tion could jiistily or palliate the base and treacherous arts he 
employed W accomplish his purpose. We have heard from au¬ 
thority which we cannot doubt, that having succeeded in ex¬ 
pelling the House of Bragan/a from Portugal, by the mere ter¬ 
ror of his arms, he determined to pursue the same coui'se in 
Spain ; to fill the kingdom with his troops, and, without com¬ 
mencing hostilities, to decline all communication with the go¬ 
vernment, or explanation of his views, in approaching Madrid 
with his army. Me calculated that the fears of the Prince of 
the Peace, and the influence he was known to possess over the 
Royal family, would induce them to quit their capital, abandon 
their kingdom, and seek for safety across the Atlantick. It 
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was then his intention to have proceeded to Madrid, to have' 
convoked the Cortes, and to have left to them the reform of 
their goverhment, and the apparent choice of their sovereim; 
who, he was determined, shonld be one of his own family. He 
had offered the situation to Lewis, who had refused it. Murat 
expected it; and his choice had not yet fallen on Joseph. This 

S ian, which was laid with sagacity, had nearly succeeded. The 
king and Queen had prepared to make their escape to Cadiz 
and intended to carry with them all the members of their fami¬ 
ly. The design transpired ; and was defeated by the insurrec¬ 
tion of Aranjuez. Beauhamois, the French ambassador, a 
man of slender capacity, and left in total ignorance of his mas¬ 
ter’s plans, contributed to this revolution; thinking it was the 
intention of Napoleon to place Ferdinand on the throne, and to 
connect him by marriage with his family. When undeceived 
on this point by Murat, Beauhamois exclaimed he was a ruin¬ 
ed man ; and the other members of the diplomatic body, who' 
had followed his example, and congratulated Ferdinand on his 
accession, began to feel they had been too precipitate. Then 
began the odious scene of fraud and artifice wbiep was consum¬ 
mated at Bayonne. The Prince of the Peace was protected 
from the fury of the populace, and withdrawn from the ven¬ 
geance of the laws. The King, who had appeared at first re¬ 
signed to his abdication, was encouraged to protest against it in 
secret, as an act extorted from him by fear. Ferdinand, after 
permitting his father and mother to be removed to Bayonne, 
was invited to follow them, without any acknowledgment of his 
title. His best friends advised him to decline the invitation, 
and retire to the south of Spain j but the consciousness of his 
guilt towards his parents, the cowardice of his nature, and the 
counsels of a pedant, determined him to go. The consequences 
are known to all the world. Too impatient to wait for a few 
Aiontbs, till Ferdinand had exposed his real character and ca- , 
pacity to his subjects, Napoleon had recourse to force, fraud, 
And every odious art, to accomplish his designs. Uhiversal in¬ 
dignation was roused throughout Spain—and a sympathy ex¬ 
cited fur their young prince, whose real dispositions were then 
known to few. The war that followed was sanguinary and fero* 
ciouik Crimes and excesses were committed on both sides; for 
liiey were not confined to the soldiers of Napoleon. 

the Spanish war began the downfall of Napoleon. 
Prosperity had gradually changed and vitiated his character. 
His neAd was turned by success; and his temper corrupted by 
adulation. He thought nothing impossible for him to execute; 
and could bear no contradiction to nis s^ill. Men of sense and 
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•spirity offended by his rudeness-and impatience, left him in dk- 
sust. The sycophants and subalterns that remained, hastened. 
Iiis ruin, by their blind acquiescence in all the measures which 
passion or caprice suggested to him. No truth,could reach his 
ear. To contradict was to offend him. What he ordered, 
.-must be executed without remonstrance or delay. His decision, 
when once made, was unalterable. No rank or station afforded 
protection against the sallies of his resentment. The press was 
an engine in his hands to vilify or degrade any man who had 
incurred his displeasure. But though violent and intemperate 
in his passion, he was not cruel nor revengeful. It qffensoit 
beaucmpplus qu'il ne /mnisscat, said one who had felt the weight 
of his resentment. His second marriage disclosed a new weak* 
ness in his cliaracter. His vanity was tickled with the thought, 
that he, a som-lindcnant of artillery, should have married the 
grand-daughter of Maria Theresa. The idle pomp and cere¬ 
monial of a court seemed to delight him as much as if he had been 
born a Prince. He was solicitous to have the ancient noblesse 
near his person, and placed several of them about his court. 
But he was obliged to do this, as he has since confessed, with 
the greatest caution ; car tmtes lesfois quejc touchois cette corde^ 
Ics csprils jt emisioient comme im cheval a qui on icn e trap la 
hride. 

The war with Russia, when first undertaken, was popular in 
France. It arose out of the treaty of Tilsit; and Napoleon 
had justice on his side. Russia had undertaken to exclude 
Bnglish manufactures; and, as Mclzi foretold, had been unable 
to fulfil her engagement. Napoleon armed to punish her for the 
violation of a treaty, to which she owed her preservation from 
xuin, when at bis mercy. How he failed, and from what causes, 
need not here be detailed. He had still an opportunity of ar¬ 
resting the course of his fortune. But obstinacy and incredulity 
prevailed. He could not bring himself to relinquish designs he 
had so long indulged; and nothing could persuade him that 
Jiustria wouM ever abandon his alliance. Austria was followed 
in her defection by Bavaria; and the battle of Leipsick ruined 
bis last hopes of universal empire. He was still, however, mas¬ 
ter of France and Italy, and might still have concluded peace. 
But, forgetting how much he had broke down the spirit of 
France, he once more refused to hearken to the counsels of pru¬ 
dence. Instead of courting his people, he disgusted and offend¬ 
ed them, by his intemperate quarrel with his legislature. Tbe 
Allies entered France. 'I'he nation remained passive, as the 
/Germans had done, twenty years before, when invaded bjr the 
jgr pp ch- The armies fought with spirit and desperation Th« 
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fortune of war was variable. Peace was still rfFercd, and still 
rejected. Reduced by sickness, and in want of provisions, the 
Allied army was about to retreat, and had already begun its 
trogradc movements, when treachery or intercepted letters con¬ 
veyed the important intelligence, that, in the hope of intercept¬ 
ing their retreat, which was considered inevitable, Napoleon had 
withdrawn his troops to a distance, and left Paris without de¬ 
fence. This information changed the course of the Allies; and, 
instead of falling back to Dijon, they advanced on the capital of 
France. By this unexpected movement, several small bodies of 
French fell into their hands; and, when they arrived at Paris, 
the force under Marmont was too weak to resist them, or pro¬ 
tect tiie city. The battle of the 30th of March gave them pos¬ 
session of the heights of Montmartre; and the same evening 
Paris suvrendf nnl on capitulation. 

Napoleon reached the neighbourhood of Paris on the even¬ 
ing of the battle, after the capitul.'uion had been concluded. 
Finding he was too late to save his rapital, he retired to Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and then collected hi? forces. On the lid of April, 
he reviewed the corps of Marmont, wliich had evacuated Pa¬ 
ris on the 31st of March, and rias then encamped at I'ksonnc, 
forming the advanced guard, and consMtuting about one third 
of his army. Marmont assiiitd him of the fide lity and attach¬ 
ment of his troops, who were indeed proof against set.action; 
but he forgot to answer for their gt neral, Napoleon imd at 
first intended to march on Paris, and attack the Allies*; but, 
after consulting with the oflicers of his army, most attached to 
his person and interests, and listening for the first time to their 
account of the general discontent in Fiance, which his obsti¬ 
nacy in refusing peace had excited, ho determined to abdicate 
in favour of his son ; and, on the 4th of April, "he sent Ney, 
[Macdonald and Caulaincourt, with a proposition to that eflcct, 
to the Emperor Alexander. As these officers passed the ac[- 
vanced guard of the army, and stopped to have their passports 
countersigned by Marmont, they communicated that officer 
the object of their mission. He appeared confused, and mut¬ 
tered somewhat of propositions made to him by Schwartzen- 
berg, which he had in some degree entertained; but this, he 
said, materially altered the case, and he would now put an end 
to his separate communications; to- which one of them rc- 
piipd, that he had better go with them to Paris for that pur¬ 
pose, <and assist them in the negotiation they had in hand. 
He did accompany them; but with what view’s, the fu¬ 
ture movements of his army will best explain. They left 
bim with Ibichwartzcnberg, and proceeded on their mission to 
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Alexander, wlio referred them to the Senate—not having 
yet made np his mind what course to pursue, nor discover* 
ed that he was in the liaiids oF two intriguers, animated, 
the one by fear, and the other by hatred of Napoleon. When 
the officer, who had attended the Marshals to the outposts of 
the army, returned to Fontainebleau, and reported that Mar- 
mont had gone wiili them to Paris, and that he had seen him 
concealed in the back pari of their carriage, every one testified 
surprise, and some expressed suspicion; but Ka))()leon Iiimself 
remarked, that if Mannont had accompanied them, he was 
>iure it was to render him all the service in his power. While 
these negotiations were going on at Paris, a council of all the 
Generals of the army was held at Fontainebleau, to consider 
what should next be done, in case the propositions of the Mar¬ 
shals were rc jtcicd ; and to this council Souham, second in 
command under Marniont, was summoned with the other Ge- 
ncrflls. kSouham, who was privy lo the secret intelligence of 
Mannont with the enemy, suepecting I’rom this message that 
tlicir corrc*^por)(lcncc with Schw^arlzcubcrg was detected, instead 
of repairing to Fontainebleau, as he was ordered, made his ar¬ 
my advance, on the night of the />th, I > the neighbourhood of 
Versnillcs, by which he placed them in the power of the AlliePj 
and left the lroo})s at Fontainebleau exposed to attack. His 
r^okliers ignorant of his intentions, obeyed the orders they had 
received ; and it was not till next morning they discovered the 
deceit that had been practised on them ; when, though too late 
to extricate themselves, lliey^ broke o«t into open mutiny. It is 
needless to add, that the dclection of ]\Iarmont's corps, at this 
critical juncture, decided the fate of the negolialion entrusted to 
the Marshals. Napoleon, deprived of one third of his small 
army, was no longer an olyect of apprehension to the Allies. 
The treaty of Fontainebleau was signeci on the 1 Uli, Wc have 
cntcrctl into these minute details, because the treachery of Mar¬ 
shal Mannont to his friend and brnrfartor has not been pro¬ 
perly understood in this country. Neither his defence nor his 
capitulation of Paris are liable to censure. It is his subse(|ucnt 
conduct that will transnut his name with the reputation he me¬ 
rits to posterity. 

Wc must here close our review of Napoleon. We have rc- 

S ircscnted him as he appears to us,—a man of extraordinary ta- 
ents and dangerous ambition ;—better qualified to support ad¬ 
versity with firmness and patience, than to bear prosperity with 
temper and moderation ;—quick and violent in lus passions, but 
more susceptible of Iricndsliip than of lasting cnmiiy ;—with some 
of the characteristic vices of a conqueror, but not more prodigal 
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* patrh. ’ Signor Napione, author of the Dissertation, ob- 
aerves, that though it were granted that Columbus’s father had 
left the residence of his family, and lived in the Genoese territory 
at the time of his son’s birth, this accidental circumstance would 
not make the latter a Genoese. To fortify this opinion, he cites 
various well known cases. 'I'hiis no one denies, that Prince 
Kugene belonged to Savoy, though he was born in Paris; nor 
Aa we call Boccacioa Parisian, because, beside being horn there, 
Ms n:olher was a Frenchwoman. 8o Petrarch and Galileo are 
deemed Florentines, though born at Arezzo and Pisa respective¬ 
ly; and Ariosto a Ferrareso, though born at Reggio. It will 
bring this matter more home to our readers, if we remind 
them, that one whom we justly rank among greatest men, 
the late Dr Black, was l)orn in Bciirdeaux Yet (jucstion 
whether the French might not have put in some claim to the 
honour of being called his countrymen, if, beside being born in 
their territories, he had passed a great portion of his life among 
them, including the whole period of his infancy and education; 
and had left them, at a mature age, not to return to the coun¬ 
try of his ancestors, but to establish himself in some third domi¬ 
cile. Now this is the case of Columbus, upon the supposition 
of his being born in the Genoese territories; and wherever be 
in^y have been born, ss even Signor Napione does not pretend 
that it was in Piedmont, or that he ever returned thither, or 
settled there, we cannot help suspecting, that this radical part 
of his argument is rather loss sound than he seems to think, g 

The Genoese Academicians, on the other hand, prefix a 
whole chapter ‘ della pa/ria^ * with citations from Vattcl. The^ 
admit, that a man’s birth-place is not always to be deemed his 
native country; but they contend that, generally speaking, it 
is so; and that the exception is when he happens t(f be born 
while his parents are for a temporary purpose sojourning a- 
broad. They hold the pniria to be the country in which a 
man’s parents had their fixed residence,—what the lawyers call 
their domicile ^—where they lived at the time of his bihh, ‘ cum 

• animo remanendi. ’ We leave the contending Academics to 
eettle this point between them, holding it a mere dispute about 
words, and taking the real question to be, whether Columbus 
was of a Piedmontese or a (Tcnocse, or, as a third opinion has 
alleged, of a Placentian family. 

8igiK)r Napione, the champion of Piedmont, and his learn¬ 
ed and very prolix editor (not that the autlior is himself at all 
deficient in prolixity) contend, that the family of the Cohmhoa 
were anciently established as feudal lords of the Castle of Cue- 
fraro, in llic Moiifcrrato. He is not the first supporter cf this 
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opinion, but he brings new evidence in its behalf. We men* 
tion, here, briefly and speedily, the reMiU of his reasonings; 
but the reader would be egregioiisly deceived, who should ima¬ 
gine that the Dissertation arrives so quickly at a disclosure of 
the truth. After the preliminary remarks upon native coun* 
tries in general, wc have a long chapter in praise of Colum¬ 
bus, and of his extraordinary enterprise, exceedingly ivell gar¬ 
nished with quotations, especially from tlic poets. Then comes 
another chapter upon the importance of ascertaining his coun¬ 
try, w’hich the aullior holds to be extreme, but ingenuously ad¬ 
mits that the discovery is not of equal value with that of Ame-^ 
rica. A third follows, upon i!;o uncertainty of his birth¬ 
place ; a fourth, to prove that he was not a Genoese j and a 
fifth to show why his origin is a matter of so much obscurity* 
We then have an account of tlic manner in which Fernando, 
Columbus's natural son, describes his family and his education, 
and another chapter upon the writers who, with imperfect in¬ 
formation as to tlie proofs, traced its origin to the Castle of 
t-uccaro. Nor is it, properly speaking, before the eighth chap¬ 
ter, that the learned and copious author enters upon his own 
argument. We need not stop to analyze the chapters whicli 
have now been noticed, except as far as relates to tlie reasoning 
against the Genoese. Tlie evidence of his son, Ferdinand, is 
very important. Me wTotc, as is well known, a very interest¬ 
ing history of his illustrious father’s life 5 and it is remarkable, 
dthat although lie had been brought up by him, and lived much 
with him, and wms sixteen years old at the time of his death, 
he knew nothing decisive of the question. He mentions Nerir, 
C('goreo, and Kiigiasco, three small places near Genoa, as be¬ 
ing * pitched upon by those who desired to cast a shade upon 
* the renown of his father.'—While others (he adds) ‘ wish- 
< ing to exalt it, described him as a Savonesc, (ienocse, or 
! Placcntian.'—But between these diflerent accounts he gives 
no decision : He only says, that while God was pleased to give 
him all ihe endowments necessary for the success of liis great 
enterprise, he also ordained that his native country should be 
unknown.—Moreover, it is worthy of remark, that he came fa 
Genoa with the view of prosecuting his iiK|uiries into inaturs 
relating to his father, and was well received by the principal 
persons of the city; yet he appears to have found uo evidence 
sufficient to cast any l*ght upon the matter. Our author, how¬ 
ever, admits that Oviedo, a contemporary writer, and who was 

* ‘ lo certamente non diro mai che lo scopiir la patria del Co¬ 
lombo sia imprcsa da equagliarM alio scootimezuo dell’America.* 

I>. 21 . 
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• pajre in iTie Spanish Court, states the report among his couhp 
C ryraen to have been universal!}’, that Columbus was a Liguriap. 

Let us now see how the position is made oat, that the Castle 
of Cuccaro was both the domicile and the properly of the Co* 
Inmbus family. The argument comes ushered in with apologies 
for the sources from whence it is drawn, namely, the dry and 
wninteresting records of a court of justice; but, ^ds the author 
from Catullus—the lily springs from rotten soil. We could ve* 
ry easily get over this objection to it, if thn-e were not much 
more fatal ones, as we shall presendy see. Columbus, as is 
well known, obtained from the Crown the right of creating a 
Magorasco, or entail in his family, upon a certain series of 
heirs. Ahout seventy years after his decease, the line of male 
descendants failed, by the death, without issue, of Diego, 
his great grandson. A question then arose between Don Mi- 
gno di Portngallo, (grandson of Columbus’s granddaugh* 
ter). Count of Gelves, and two obscure foreigners, who came 
over to claim this magnificent inheritance, under the origi¬ 
nal settlement of the Admiral. I'hese were a certain Bernar¬ 
do Columbus, of Cogoleto, in the Genoese territory, who was 
speedily disposed of by the Court, and one Balthazar Co¬ 
lumbus of Cuccaro, who was a much more pertinacious liti¬ 
gant. We need not trouble our readers with the particulars of 
this question, further than to state, that it was finally decided 
in favour of the Count of Gdves upon the construction of the 
•viiU; the Court being of opinion that although Balthazar stoo4 
in the relationship to the testator which he pretended, namely, 
that of his uncle’s great-great'grandson, still he was excluded « 
liy the issue of the granddaughter, ui respect of the limitationa 
in the entail. * Now, the author of the Dissertation has, it 
seems, for the first time, got possession of a complete^'set of 
these proceedings; and he contends that they prove the fact of 
the claimant's relationship; and the claimant, it is said, was 
certainly of the Cuccaro family. First, be maintains, that it 
was admitted by the other party ; and he comments legally and 
Ccchnicaily, according to the doctrines of the Roman law, upon 
the force of a judicial admission. We can assure the reader, 
without dragging him through the particulars, that there is no- 
Jthing like an admission in the proceedings. It is only at the 
utmost, and even by the author’s own showing, the kind of ad¬ 
mission ^ich a party makes, who says, * Grant all my adver- 
sa>y asserts in point of fact to be true, and still be has no case 

* Jt was a question similar to those so well known in England, 
respecting the construction of limiutions upon an indefinite tailur^ 
of issue 
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in law-it is in short ft demurrer, and nothing more. Bat inc 
truth it was not even so much as that. ’ Balthazar, by the length 
of the proceedings in his hopeless cause, fell into extreme po¬ 
verty, and applied for an alimentary provision out of funds left 
by the Admiral for the benefit of his needy relations. As one 
of these, he threw himself upon the mercy of the opposite par¬ 
ty, who only said, he should not oppose the application to the 
Court, provided it were without prejudice to his right and title. 
The Council of the Indies, however, the Court who tried the 
cause, and had the disposal of the funds, after a year’s ddibe- 
ration, rejected the claim, and decided against the claimant, soon 
after, upon the merits of the cause. Now, as the Genoese aca¬ 
demicians well remark, it is worthy of observation, that in this' 
decision against the claim of aliment, the Court had nothing to' 
consider but the single question of Balthazar’s relationship, that 
is, of Coltimbus’s being of the Cuccaro family; and further, 
that by the rules of law in questions of aliment, the utmost 
strictness of proof is not retjuired. ‘ Non est procedendum ri- 
gorose et per apiceni juris ; sed sufBcit id ex quo suspicari possit' 
victoriam ad actorem pertinere. ’ So that, as far as the judicial 
proceeding is evidence in the present controversy, the weight 
lies against the argument of the Piedmontese authors. Indera^ 
they appear to bs aware of this themselves ; for, with a degree 
of disingenuousness only to lie found in controversies where the’ 
petty feelings of national animosity at once encourage and blind* 
the combatants, they have suppressed ail mention of the deci¬ 
sion. They pompously detail the admission of the parties, and 
draw from thence an argument, that the relationship was clear¬ 
ly proved. They do not add, that the Court declared its opi¬ 
nion to be the reverse ; and, after this notable piece of candour, 
they add, * potra ciascuno di noi esclamarc con intima compi- 
acenza, come gia Archimede, ho tvovuLo .' Dha. p. 72. 

The next proof urged in defence of their position, is, if pos¬ 
sible, more feeble; it is the opinion of Sordi, a famous lawyer 
of those*times, we are told, upon Balthazar’s case. This opi¬ 
nion is brought out with the tisual parade and boasting of these 
learned persons, as a new and irrefragable evidence in the con¬ 
troversy, and compared to pure goltl found in rocky places. 
To be sure we are somewhat let down in our expectations of the 
value of this treasure, by the first sentence of the statenicirt, 
namely, that the proof is contained, not in any thing said by 
Sordi, but in his silence. It seems his opinion was taken after 
Balthazar’s evidence to prove his pedigree had been adduced 5 
and i>e gives his answers in Balth.'>zir’s favour, with his reasons, 
saying nothing that implies any dcubt of the relationship being 
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substantiated. Now, we have carefuHy examined all that the 
author of the Dissertation has thought fit to give of this opi- 
nion, and the reasons in its support; and the reader may rely 
upon it, that the ca^e laid before Sordi took the proof of the 
pedigree for granted. A tree was given, to which he refers; 
and the question put to him related merely to the point of law, 
the construction of Columbuses will. 

The proofs adduced by Balthazar in the cause, to trace his re¬ 
lationship, form the next and most material part of the Pied¬ 
montese argument. A vaiiety of witnesses, it seems, were ex¬ 
amined in the neighbourhood of Cuccaro, who all spoke to the 
report of the Admiral’s being a descendant of the familj^ They 
asserted that they had hoard a hundred and tvvcnty-eiglit difler- 
enl ptvsons speak of this ; and three of the witne-ses said t/»oy 
I'.oard it Ironi a certain Cnrnacchia di A'ignale, who l^ad sailed 
wiih Colunjbus. As for the cluciimcntary evidence, ^ consists 
of fv.udal inve*-tiliires, whicli })rovc nothing more than tiwit cer¬ 
tain persons of the name of Columbus wcie proprietors of Cuc- 
cavo, a thing n(*t denied by any (»nc. TIic only matter, then, 
to be regarded, is the depositions of the witnesses. Now, it 
inu^l he oL-cr' cd that they all came from the spot, and at a pe¬ 
riod when the iiatiuiial vanity v.as concerned in |)roving Colum¬ 
bus to be a counlMnian, as ucll as in gaitiiiig Baliha/ai’s highly 
important cause against the Spanish claimants. Besides, they 
dilTcr among themselves; some outstripping others in their zeal, 
us might be expected in such circumstances. Thus, one sajs that 
Coliuiihus and his brothers were hotn at Cuccaro, which never 
has been pretended by any oilier person, and is formally disx 
claiintd by Baitha/.ar liiinhclf. Further, it must be remember¬ 
ed that lII the witnesses were speaking to an event about a cen¬ 
tury and a half prior to the time of their examinatioa. As for 
those who ciud the testimony of Coniacchia, we must observe, 
that thev difiered materially in their accounts. One said that 
Coniacchia told him he had sailed with Columbus at the age* of 
twenty, and hten discharged l<ir sea-sickness ; another, that he 
tvas a hundred and twenU years old when he died ; and a third, 
that he sailed in Columbus's first vo\age to tlie West Indies, 
which was in 149*2, and would make Cornucchia’s age thirty at 
the least, instead of twenty, the evidence being given in ; 
but as the man was dead some time before, he must have bccu 
considerably above thirty at the date of the voyage. 

But the story told by these witnesses, not to mention the impos* 
sibiliiy of one tlischargcd for sickness sailing on llic voyage of dis- 
covenuandthat of Balthazar and of Signor Napionc himself, is 

and quit*; irrcconcileablc witli the 

% 
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known facts, more especially with the statements of Don Ferdi¬ 
nand, the Admiral’s son. No one can believe that the latter 
could have been ignorant of the orifjin of his family, if It was so 
currently talked of by his father, that a man who was on board 
his ship a few days, and then sent ashore as unfit to keep the 
sea, knew all about iu The ignorance of Ferdinand plainly 
show's, that for some reason or other Columbus avoided the sub¬ 
ject. It is equally incredible, that the facts which Ferdinand 
could learn nothing of when he visited Genoa, should, twenty 
years afterwards, be so well known to every body in the neigh¬ 
bouring territory of the Montferrato. But, most of all is the 
discrepancy to be noted between what he says of his family be¬ 
ing in a reduced state, and what the Fieclmontcse story se|9 
forth. Ferdinand’s words arc, that the Admirals progenitors^ 
were of noble origin, but fallen by reverse of fortune into great 
necessit^^d distress ; and that he had not been able to discover 
how th^supported themselves. This is surely a very different 
account from that of the Cuccaro witnesses, and Piedmontese 
academicians, who make them lords of castles; and that of Bal¬ 
thazar, who says the Admiral’s grandfather was so important 
a personage, that he left the guardianship of his children to the 
sovereign of the country at his death. fcJignor Napione, indeenV 
seems aware how much this discrepancy is likely to afiTcct hid- 
hypothesis, for he devotes a chapter to an attempt at reconciling 
it with Ferdinand’s narrative. As a single failure in this attempt 
is^sufficient to decide the (question, wc shall go no further than 
to show, that his own account leaves the family much too weal¬ 
thy to answer Ferdinand’s description. In page 97, where he 
is trying to bring down the share that fell to Domenico, the Ad¬ 
miral’s fathciv of tlie grandfather’s castles, he omits one, Conza- 
no, altogether. But his share of Cuccaro alone is admitted to- 
be worth fifty * a year; equal to above three hun¬ 

dred at the present time;—a fortune which, wc apprehend, no 
Tiitive of Piedmont would, even at this day, describe as import- 
ing • gseat necessity and distress, ’ Besides, it is to be remark¬ 
ed that Ferdinand’s account is wholly inconsistent with the sup- 
. position of the Admiral’s father having been the first poor man 
among his ancestors, or rather, we should say, the first man not 
in great affluence; and Signor Napione is compelled to admits 
tliat according to his story the grandfather had, fi'om one of liis 
castles alone, a revenue equal to above six thousand sCudi-d’oro 
of the present day. We conceive tliis failure in the description 
to be so fatal to the identity of the Columbus family of Cuccaro 

* The author says a ixventicih in one line, and an dgMeenUi is 
another.^ We take the smallest sum. 
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M'ith that mentioned by Ferdinand, that no further reasolia need 
be offered to destroy the hypothesis of the Admiral being a Pied* 
montese. But, before dismissing Signor Napione’s work, we 
must protest against so confident an appeal to judicial proceed¬ 
ings in questions of historical research. No doubt, the rules of 
evidence adopted by Courts of Justice are in many cases as 
strict, and in some more strict, than those which guide the his¬ 
torian in his decisions upon disputed facts. But one circum¬ 
stance pcrpetutilly interferes to prevent our relying upon the 
facts admitted or held to be proved in those cotitts; they must 
decide for or against; they cannot leave the matter doulitful:— 
whereas the historian is not bound to determine, and follows no 
such peremptory injunction, but may leave any point Undecided, 
if there be not satisfactory means of ascertaining it. 

We have already remarked, that the tract of th<^ Genoese 
Academicians is much abler, and more conclusive;—has also 
the great advantage of being incomparably more ennei^. In¬ 
deed, it is neither interrupted by the endless digressions, nor 
loaded with the disproportiondd appendiit, which render the 
otiicr work hardly legible. We have anticipated the arguments 
by which these learned and ingenious persons refute the posi¬ 
tion, that Columbus came from Cuccaro. It remains only to 
state’, shortly, the substance of the evidence in favour of the re¬ 
ceived opinion, that he was a Genoese; fur those wlin contend, 
that he came from Pradelio, in the Placentian territory, have 
hot only to get rid of a strong expression against this no¬ 
tion, used by Ferdinand in his History, but the document upon 
which they principally rely, an award made respecting a clainl 
to the property of Domenico, the Admiral's father, ab intestatOf 
during the absence of his sons, * is not only liable to jUst suspi¬ 
cions, but proves, if admitted to be authentic, that Domenico 
bad been lung established at Genoa. Upon the whole, the re¬ 
ceived opinion seems the best founded, and the least liable. 
any fatal ot jcCtions) akhougli, from the circumstance of the 
Admiral’s faniiiy having lallen into great misery and c/oscurity, 
it may L>e impossible to ascertain the point precisely. 

It has been generally believed in that country, that the im- 
Incdiate ancestors of Columbus were engaged in the weaving of 
Woollen cloths; that some of them were seafaring men. Now, se¬ 
veral documents are produced, of unquestioned authenticity, in 

t - 

* They are described as having gone abroad long ago in quest 
of unknown islands, and never since been heard of—an expression 
quite inconsistent with the great fame of the expedition,- and thtf 
speedy success that attended it.> 
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tirhich transactions respecting the sale, and transportation by sea, 
of that commodity, by persons whose names agree with those of 
his family, as do also the dates of the instruments with the time 
of their living, are recorded. It deserves, too, to be mention* 
ed, that Balthi > ir, in the course of the lawsuit, repeatedly admits 
the Admiral to have been born at Genoa; and that Saliviero, 
a learned lawyer of that age, and the historian Herrera, also a 
contemporary, adopt the same opinion without hesitation. But 
the chief evidence is drawn from a will of the Admiral, dated 
in 14-97, in which he expressly describes himself as a Genoese, 
and bequeaths a legacy to the Kcpubiick. This being decisive 
of the question, if allowed to be genuine, its authenticity has 
been attacked by the advocates of the opposite positions—prin¬ 
cipally on the ground of the llepublick never having claimed 
the bcquest.l and of a pretended singularity in the subscription. 
Here tlu^proceedings in the lawsuit are of material use to¬ 
wards ]:Iroving the document. It was given in evidence, and 
mainly relied on by one party. The others never disputed its 
authenticity at all —^They only denied its validity as an entail 
of the property and offices. Balthazar himself at first asserted, 
that it was not a valid entail; but he Bnally admitted it to be 
clothed with all the requisite solemnities. It is alleged, that 
Don Ferdinand makes no mention of it in his History. But 
if this argument were admitted, it would prove that the Admi¬ 
ral made no will at all, as he alludes to none; yet all parties 
admit the authenticity of some will or other. There are seve¬ 
ral corroborating circumstances produced by the Genoese Aca¬ 
demicians in behalf of the document, which we shall not enter 
further into, than to observe, that no reasonable doubt of its 
authenticity seems to remain; and we are therefore spared the 
trouble of any more detailed statement of their argument in 
support of the commonly received opinion. It may only be 
_|»inprr to notice the supposed objection, drawn from a source 
deserving of the utmost attention, the History of Don Ferdi¬ 
nand ; in which it is said, that some derived his birth front 
three small places near Genoa, and others from Savona, Ge¬ 
noa itself, and Placentia; but that all the writer can say, is, 
that God has left it uncertain. From another passage, however, 
it seems pretty clear, that he himself, however uncertain as to 
the precise spot, believed it to be on the sea-coast, and conse¬ 
quently in the Genoese territory. For he says, with his wont¬ 
ed simplicity and piety, * that some persons would have had 
< him essay to trace the Admiral’s descent from noble blood, 

* but that he refrained therefrom,—believing that our Lord, 

• who had elected him for so great a work as the one did. 
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* accomplish} and appointed him his chosen apostley as in trutli 

* he was, willed that he should be like the other apostles^ whom 

* he had called from the seas and rivers, and not from high 

* places and palaces, to make known his name to the nations.' 
We must add a remark, with regard to the moment drawn 
from the passage commonly given in histories of Columbus, and 
adopted by Dr Robertson from Herrera, that he first made an 
offer of his services in the Voyage of Discovery to the Repub- 
lick of Genoa, as his native country. There seems very ^eat 
doubt respecting the truth of this received anecdote; and ac¬ 
cordingly, the Genoese Academicians do not rely upon it.~ 
In fact, the earliest Genoese writers who mention Columbus, 
Gallo and Senarega, do not in any way allude to it; and Pie¬ 
tro Maffei not only makes no mention eff the proposition to the 
Genoese government, but expressly says—‘ LusitaUo ante om~ 
ties Regi illam expeditionem suasit: ’ whereas the erniimon stoiy 
is, that he gave the preference to his countrymen. We^hought 
it fair to remove this undue addition to the weight of an argu¬ 
ment sufficiently powerful without it. 

We shall close tliis article with calling the reader’s attention 
to a document of great curiosity in the history of the illustrious 
man of whose origin we have been discoursing, and which never¬ 
theless appears to have been almost entirely overlooked by the 
celebrated authors who have treated of his story. It is a letter 
written by him upon his return from the first voyage in which 
he discovered the New World. He landed, as is well known, at 
Lisbon, and remained there a few days before sailing for Palos, 
from whence he had departed. During that short residence, 
afraid, it should seem, lest some accident of the sea might pre¬ 
vent him from reaching the seat of the Spanish go^^rnment, as 
indeed he had suffered severely from two recent storms, which 
had placed in the utmost hazard his return to Eurom, he ad¬ 
dressed to one Don Raphael Sanzio, of the King’s 
concise but very interesting narrative of his prodigious dkcoi^e- 
ries. Of the original Spanish letter, we have not b^Jfi able to 
learn any thine; nor do we believe that it ever was published^ 
ibr Muikoz, who mentions his having seen it, says, that it was 
jn the * Manuscript History of Bernaldez, who had preserved 

* it almost intire. ’ That this precious document should never 
faa^ been printed, will excite the less surprise, when we recol- 
het that there is great reason to doubt whether the original work 
of Don Ferdinand itself was ever published. This at least is 
certain, that for ages it has only been known through the Italian 
translation; that no older edition of any kind u extant; and that 
10 author ever has mentioned the oris^at Spanish, 
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Of the letter of Columbus, then, we have only a Latin trana- 
lation, which is extremely rare, as it should seem, from the his¬ 
torians having made hardly any mention of it. Even Dr Ro¬ 
bertson, the most diligent of mankind, appears^ to have been 
ignorant of its existence. He makes not the slightest allusion 
to it: nor does Don Ferdinand, in his work already so often 
referred to. There is a copy of this letter in the Brera library 
at Milan, printed in 1493, and the only one extant of that mo^ 
ancient edition. We have seen three other copies in the Fr^ch 
King’s library at Paris, and compared them with this. The 
one most nearly resembling it, forms part of a w'ork published 
in 1494, and intitled, ‘ CaroU Verardi in laudem Serenissmt 
‘ Femdndi Hisp. Jleg. ^c. Obsidio, Victoria ct triwnphus 
^ ct de insulh in Mari Indico 7iupn' repertis* ’ * Fhe latter part 
of the title p found to refer wholly to Columbus s letter. It is 
printed ji^in in a collection of six pieces by Henricus letrus 
at Basilfin the year ir>33, who says Iw took them all ‘ ex an- 
* iiquo ct scripto cxemplari. ’ And it is given, with less corroct- 
nci^s, in the collection called Hispania Illustrata, tom. P* 
1282, published in 1G03 at Frankfort. The only two other 
copies known to exist, are ihc one in the Maglial^chi Library 
at Florence, described by Fossius, and another at Rome, in the 
Casanata Library. The English translation, which we shall sub¬ 
join, of this piece, is from the Milanese copy, the most ancient 
and correct, together with the MS. note upon it. We have a 

few^articulars further to premise. . i * 

Jt is clear, that the Admiral confines himself to a very sliort 
account of his grand discovery; for he makes no mention of 
some of the incidents, the most touching him perwnally, m the 
course of his voyage. Thus, he says nothing of the discontente 
and mutiny of his crew; the alarm excited by the variation of 
thecompnss; the loss of his vessel by shipwreck in the West 
; the desertion of Pinson ; the separation of the Pinto, 

* OuTTeaders will be edified with the following specimen of tlie 
strain in which true Castilians venerate their legitimate Sovereig^ 
After exulting in his great attributes, the pfcnegyrist comes to the 
fruitful topic of his vast power, and says, ‘ De auctoritate in rege 
‘ presertim supervacaverim est dicere; quern omnes socii P®P ’ 
‘ lares colunt ut deum; nostri metuunt uf pestet^ To the woiship 
of his neighbours, the Royal descendant of Ferdinand may have 
mcceeded for any thing we know; to the peculiar species ^ yenera- 
rion rSSred to that Prince by his faithful subjecte, we teheve hu 
haTpretty fully established his claims—and so loyal a people are net 

likely to withhold if. ^ ^ ^ 
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which, it must be observed, had not rejoined him when the let¬ 
ter was written,—for she arrived after him at Palos. Nor does 
he alinde to the two violent storms on the voyage homewards*, 
one of which had so nearly prevented his return. With respect 
to the more publick transactions, he scarcely omits any of im¬ 
portance. From these omissions, no discredit is thrown npoa 
the document, which is incontestably genuine. But a very ex¬ 
traordinary circumstance might seem at first to occasion some 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in the Indian Sea 
the thirt\’-third day after his departure. Now, by the con¬ 
current testimony of all historians, from Don Ferdinand to Dr 
Robertson, he sailed from Palos the third of Aurast 1492, 
and discovered the island of Guanahani or St Salvawr^ on the 
night of the eleventh of October, or rather at two in the morn¬ 
ing of the twelfth. Nor is it possible that he coul^have made 
the passage in the shorter period, under the difhculuSi^ of a first 
voyage, and including his stopping at the Canaries, '^^e take 
it that this difficulty is easily removed, by attending to the words 
of the translation. * Tricesimo tertio die postquam a Gadibm 
discessi. ’ He never sailed from Cadiz—but from Palos ^ and 
• Gadihus * must be an error of the translator or bis printer for 
Gomcra, the Canary Island whence he took his departure; and 
where, as Robertson observes, the voyage of discovery may be 
said properly to begin. Now, according to Don Ferdinand, he 
left Gomera on the sixth of September; and thirty-three days 
from that brings him to the ninth of October, when he certain¬ 
ly was in the Indian Sea, and so confident of making land, that 
he only desired his mutinous crew to bridle their impatience for 
three days longer, and he assured them of landing within that 
time, as in fact they did. If, however, the titne^refers to his 
discovering land, and nut to his arrival in the Indian Seas, then 
we submit that the difference of three days is easily accounted 
for, upon the supposition of the number having been origblk^ 
written in figures thus, XXXVI; and the trunslato;: or i;rifh^r 
having copied HI, instead of VI, by a natural blunileV.' 

Don Ferdinand says, that he entered the Tagus on the fourth 
of March 1493~canie before Lisbon on \\\^ffLh —was sent for 
by the King the seventh —departed for Seville on Wednesday 
the thirteenth —and arrived at Palos on Friday the ffieentn* 
Robertson states his departure on the ninth, which was the 
day he returned from his visit to the court. Now the ktter is 
dated the fourteenth. But this seems a discrepancy of no mo¬ 
ment. In all probability, the date was written XII1. in the ori¬ 
ginal Spanish; and the translator, or the copy from which h# 
wrote, made it XIV. 
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Translation of Coj,umbus’5 Letter from the Latin of the Milanese 

Edition^ 

Concerning the Discovered Islands. 

A Letter of Christopher Colnmhus (to xKthom our age is viuch indebted) 
concerning the Islands lately discovered in the Indian Sera—in search 
of which he had been sent eight months bfore^ under the auspices^ 
and at the expense of the most vwincible Ferdinand^ King ^ the 
Spains—addressed to the Magnifico Don Raphael Sanxio^ Treasurer 
the same most Serene King : Which Letter^ the Noble and leam^ 
ed Aleander dc Cosco has translated from, the Original Spanish into 
Latin—on the third (f the Kalends <f Ma^ 14:03— in the frst year 
ef the Pontificate (f Alexander Sixth* 


Having now accomplUhed the undertaking upon which I set out* 
I know that ^ will be agreeable to you to be informed of all that 1 
have dou^fld discovered in my voyage. On the thirty-third daj 
after l^Mta left Cadiz, 1 reached the Indian Ocean, where 1 found 
a gre^ many islands, peopled by innumerable inhabitants, of all 
which I took possession, without resistance, in the name of our 
most illusU'k>us King, with public proclamation and hoisting our 
colours. To the Hrst of these islands, I gave the name of the Di¬ 
vine Saviour, trusting to whose protection I had readied it and all 
the rest. Its Indian name, however, is Guana-hanyx. In like 
manner, I gave new names to the whole. One was named from 
Holy Mary of the Conception—another Femandina—another Isa¬ 
bella—^anoUier Joanna—and in like manner of the rest. When we 
landed upon that island, which, I have just said, was named Jo¬ 
anna, I proceeded along its shore, somewhat towards the west, and 
found it of so great an extent, without any apparent termination, 
that I conceived it not to be an island, but part of the Continent—a 
province of Cathay. However, you see neither cities nor towns si¬ 
tuated on its shores—only a few villages and rural farms. I could 
not enter into conversation with its inhabitants; and, accordingly^ 
as they saw us, they took to flight. 1 advanced forward, 
^)nimg tliac 1 should find some town, or country houses; but, at 
Jengtlh^^ffTceiving that nothing new was likely to appear, however 
far we might go—and that our progress was carrying us directly 
north, which I was particulaily desirous to avoid, as winter was 
BOW set in, and the winds were besides favotsrable for our voyage 
southwards, the direction which I 'wished, 1 determined to make 
no farther search, but returned to a harbour, whose situation I had 
marked. I notwithstanding sent from hence two of our men into 
the country, to inquire, whether there were any king or cities ia 
the province. They pursued their course for three days, and 
with innumerable people and inhabitants—a piltry race, howevers 
and without any governmentso they returned. I had, in the 
mean time, been informed by some Indians, whom I found there, 
the .country was in fact an i^and* 1 accordingly proceeded to* 
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Hoards the east, always keepin;^ along the shores, for three hundred 
and twenty-two miles, where the island is terminated. From hence 
I saw another island to the east, distant from this of Joanna 5^ 
miles, to which I immediately gave the name of Hispana, and 
made for it. As I had before done at Joanna, I coursed along it 
to the east, by the north, for 5G1^ miles. Joanna, and the rest of 
these islands are astonishingly fertile. This one is surrounded by 
the safest and most admirable harbours which 1 ever saw: There 
are likewise in it many very lofty mountains. All these islands are 
very beautifully shaped, in a great diversity of forms. They a- 
bound in the finest variety of trees, so lofty that they seem to reach 
the stars—never, I beliive, without foliage ; for, when I saw them* 
they were as beautiful and green as our trees in Spain are in the 
month of May—some in flower—others bearing fruit—others in a 
different state, but each most suited to its quality: The nightingale, 
and innumerable other birds of ali kinds, sung amidst ibeir shades ; 
and yet it was the nioncli of November when 1 passed uadcr them. 
In the above-mentioned island of Joanna, tliere are moreoV^r seven 
or eight kinds uf palm-trees ; whict), for stature and beauty, in< 
deed may be said of ali tlieir other trees, herbs, and fruits), far 
surpass ours. There are pines, too, of an admirable beauty—fields 
and meadows of die utmost extent—birds of many different species 
—honey of various flavours—metals cf all kinds, except iron. In 
that one which, as I have already said, 1 called Hisp^iia, the 
mountains are the highest—the country and woods are of great ex¬ 
tent—the meadows very fruitful, and particularly well adapted for 
com, pasture, or the situation of houses. The convenience of the 
harbours in this island, and the abundance and salubrity of the ri¬ 
vers, must almost exceed the belief of those who have not seen 
them. Its trees, pastures and fruits, are very different from those 
in Joanna* It abounds, besides, in various sorts of aromatics,— 
in gold and metals. Of this island, and of all the others which I 
have seen or obtained any knowledge of, the inhabitants go naked, 
both sexes alike, just as they were born ; except that some of the 
women have a leaf, or some sort of cotton covering, which ^ 
themselves prepare for that purpose, about their middle. As 
already said, all these people are utterly without iron of Alfy .^irt;— 
they are also witlioiit arms, of which they know not the use, 
ud indeed would be ill adapted to make use of them; not from 
any bodily defects, for they are well formed, but because they are re¬ 
markably timid and fearful. The only kinds of arms they possess 
are canes parched in the sun, on the roots of which they fix a sort 
of ^earhead of dry wood sharpened into a point: Yet these they 
do .not often dare to use—for it frequently happened that when 1 
bad sent two or three of my men, to some of the villages that they 
plight have communication with their inhabitants—a whole body of 
Indians woukl come outbut no sooner did they see our men ap¬ 
proach, than off they set, parents deserting their children, and chiU 
dren their parextti without any scruple* Nor was this owing to any 
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violence on my part^ as I was particularly anxious that they should 
meet with no injury on the contrary, among whatever people I 
landed, or whom I could bring to a conference, I always imparted 
to them, in quantities, whatever 1 happened to have—such as cloths 
and many other things—nor took any thing from them in return.-— 
But they are by nature of a very timid disposition.—Whenever they 
know themselves to be in safety however, and get over^their fears, 
they are an uncommonly simple and honest people—^very liberal in 
bestowing whatever they possess.—They never refuse a request: nay 
they themselves invited us to make demands of them.—They have 
in truth a show of the greatest good will to all: they give things of 
great value for wbai is of scarce any—and are indeed content with 
very little or almost nothing in exchange. 1 however made a point that 
they should not be imposed upon by the very trifling and worthless ar¬ 
ticles which were apt tn be given them, such as broken bits of earthen 
ware, or oJl glass—likewise nails;—although the truth is, if they 
might bi^* ^obtain these, they thought themselves possessed of the; 
most j^2utiful ornaments in the world. A sailor, on one occasion* 
got fSr one nail as great a weight of gold as would have made three 
golden nobles: and in the same way, for other articles of sull less 
value, they gave whatever the purchaser was inclined to ask them.— 
But because 1 felt this to be an unjust species of traflfic, 1 forbid it; 
and gave them many useful and beautiful articles which I had 
brought along with me, without any return being asked—that 1 
might render them more friendly to me—that I might gain them over 
to the Christian faith—that they might be well affected towards our 
King, Queen, Nobles, and the whole Spanish people, and might 
seirch out for those things in which themselves abound, and of which 
are much in want, and, laying up stores of them, have where¬ 
withal to enter into traffic witli us.—They have no idolatry amongst 
them but seem to have a firm persuasion, that all force, power, 
and all good things, are from Heaven,—from whence indeed they 
imagined that 1 had come down wiffi my ships and sailors; as I 
discovered from them, after they had so far lost their apprehensions 
^^o converse with us.—They are neither sluggish, nor rude,—on 
/£>Montrary they are of an intelligent and piercing mind;—and the 
relauM^hich those of them who ferry across the seas give of the 
various particulars which they have seen, are very distinct and live- 
Ij ,—But none of them had ever before seen any people clothed, or 
ships such as ours.—As soon as I had come into that sea, 1 carried 
off by force from the Erst island which I reached, a few of the inha¬ 
bitants, who might be instructed by us, and instruct us in the 
course of our voyage, concerning the matters with which they were 
conversant;—and tlie plan turned out remarkably well. In a very 
short time, we understood them, and they us by gestures and signs, 
and even words;—and they were of very great use to us. They 
never, however, gave up die impression, however long they re¬ 
mained with us (and indeed they still are with us) that 1 had light- 
,ed down from Heavenand they spread the notion wherever w« 
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landed—calling out with a loud voice, which wai repeated from 
one to another—Come, Come, and you will see a race of ethereal 
people!—The consequence has been, that, laying aside their feara 
formerly entertained, vast crowds of men and women, children 
and adults, young and old, came round us from all quarters; 
some ofFeiing us meat, others drink, with the utmost and most in¬ 
credible kindness.-* All tliese Islands possess many boats made of solid 
wood,—and although very narrow, yet resembling our boats both 
in length and form, only considerably more rapid in their course.— 
They are managed by oars only. Some of them are large, others 
small, and others ag:iin of a middling size. With the larger ones 
they pass from one island to another, and carry on a traffic through¬ 
out them all, innumerable as they are. I have seen some of these 
boats or barges which carried seventy or eighty rowers. In all these 
islands there is no diversity in the appearance of the people; their 
manners and speech are alike—so that they all understalid one an¬ 
other :—a circumstance peculiarly important for the purp^ which 
our most Serene King had principally in view—their convevtion, I 
mean, to the holy faith of Christ. As far as 1 can make out, they 
ere very far from being disinclined to it. I already mentioned how 
J coasted along the island Joanna 322 miles to the east; and 1 am 
persuaded, from what I saw and heard, that this island is greater than 
England and Scotland together. It contairs two other provinces 
which I did not see, one of which the Indians call Anan, where there are 
men with tails—and that province is 180 miles long, according to the 
report of those Indians whom I carry along with me, and who are ve¬ 
ry well acquainted with these islands. The circumference of Hispaiia 
I take to be greater than that of all Spain, a Cohgna usque adJbnlem 
rabidum —if 1 may reckon as a fourth of the whole, that side, which^I 
passed along in a right line from west to east, about 54*0 miles. On 
this island of Hispnna, although 1 had solemnly taken possession of 
all these islands in the name of our invincible King—I y^t fixed up¬ 
on a spot more advantageous than any other for commerce, and e- 
very opportunity of wealth^with a view to the erection of a me¬ 
tropolis, to which I have given the name of our Lord’s Nativitte^ 
and of which, in a more peculiar manner, I have taken possea^^v 
for the King. There I immediately gave orders for thtf'^^^^-iidiiig 
a fort, which will soon be finished—in which as many men as may 
be necessary, with all sorts of arms, and more than a year’s provi¬ 
sion, may be left. Here likewise I shall establish a carpenter’s 
workshop, and leave people skilled, not only in this, but in other 
arts, partly on account of the great friendship and kindness which I 
bave^experienced from the King of this island, the inhabitants of 
which have been most amiable and well-afFected; and the King has 
even gloried in styling me his brother. If they should change their 
dispositions, they yet cannot hurt those who are left in the fort, how¬ 
ever desirous they might be of doing so. They have a great dread 
of arms—are themselves naked, and remarkably timid—so that the 
possessors of the fort may in fsict be said to posseu the whole islaody 
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without any hazard to themselves, if they will keep within the lawt 
and regulations which 1 have prescribed for them. In all these 
islands, according to my information, no man has more than one 
wife, except the Chiefs and Kings, who may have as many as Cweis« 
ty. The women seem to work more than the men; and 1 have not 
been able to discover, whether there is any such thing as separate 
property ; for 1 have always seen these people impart to each other 
whatever they had, particularly food, and things of that sort. I 
found no monsters among them, as some have imagined, but every* 
where men of a very estimable and benign aspect. Neither are th^ 
black, like the Africans: their hair is smooth and long. Indeed, 
^ey do not live in a country where the solar rays are particularly 
powerful, being distant from the equator about six-and twenty dc* 
grees. The cold is very severe on the tops of the mountains. 
Yet ihe Indians of these regions prevent its most disagreeable effects, 
partly by t^c use of very high-seasoned food, of which they are ex¬ 
tremely ^ond; and custom inures them to the climate. There are 
then, I have said, no monsters, at least that I saw ; and the only 
infortnation 1 received of any such, was of the inhabitanta of an 
island called Charis, which, to those who are sailing for India, follows 
second in order immediately after the island of Hispaiia. This peo* 
pie are looked upon by their neighbours as very ferocious, so as even 
to eat human iiesh. They have many various sorts of boats, with 
which they pass into all the Indian islands, and carry off whatever 
they lay their hands on. They differ in no respect in appearance 
from the other islanders, except that they have long hair like women. 
They make use of bows, and cane spears with whetted points, fixed, 
aS I have already described, in the thicker part. From their fero* 
fity, they are objects of great terror to the rest of the Indians; but, 
for my part, they do not seem to me more formidable than the others. 
They cohabit w ith a race of women who are the sole inhabitants of 
aiiother island immediately succeeding Hispaha, as you sail for India. 
TliObe women are not employed in the common occupations of their 
aex, but, like their husbands, carry bows and spears, and are protect* 
by plates of brass, with which their island abounds. I have been 
jMd that there is another island still larger than Hispaha: its inba- 
biUAJs^ve no spears—but, like all the others, are overflowing with 
gold. Some of the inhabitants of this, and of the other islands 
which 1 have seen, I have along with me, who confirm, by their tes¬ 
timony, the above particulars. 

To conclude with summing up, in a few words, the advantages to 
be derived from this our short voyage and speedy return—I may 
fairly promise, that I can supply our invincible Sovereigns, if I am 
supported by their kind assibtance, with as much gold os they caa 
have occasion for—and as great a quantity of aromatics and aloes 
gnd rhubarb, as their Majesties may think proper to require. I 
have no doubt that these will be collected in great abundance by the 
men whom I have left in the fort—for I myself made no longer stay 
the winds forced me—except the time that I remained |n 
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city of the Nativity wliile the fort was building, and I was providing' 
for the safety of those who were to be left. These are very great, 
and, as yet, unheard of advantages; but they might be much fur* 
ther extended, as would be reasonable, a supply of ships should 
be given me. This great and wonderful field of discovery is far be¬ 
yond our merit, and can correspond only to the magnificence of 
the Christian Faith, and to the piety and religion of our Sove¬ 
reigns. It is not the accomplishment of an human intellect, but 
is truly the gift of the Divine Mind. It is not unusual indeed 
with God to listen to the entreaties of his servants who love his 
precepts, even when tliey seem to be asking impossibilities—as ap¬ 
pears to have been his dealing witli us who have been permitted- 
to perform, what the powers of men had never before so much as 
bordered upon. For whatever may have been hinted in former times 
of the existence of these islands, either in writings or in discourse, 
it is certain that it was only by obscure conjecture, and no one 
ever asserted that he had seen them; and accordingly, thefr^istence 
appeared merely fabulous. Let then our King and Qut^ebi^their 
Nobles, and all their happy realms—and indeed all the natioVis of 
Christendom, return ^hniiks to our Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, 
because he has magnified us wi;h so great bounty and victory 
solemn processions and other holy offices be celebrated; and let 
the temples be veiled with festive boughs^ Glory be henceforth to 
Christ on the earth, as there is glory in the Heavens—for he is ad¬ 
vancing forth to bring salvation to the perisliing souls of the Hea¬ 
then. Let us too rejoice, both on account of the exaltation of our 
Faith, and of the increase of our temporal advantages, in which not 
<mly Spain but all Christendom will participate. This then is a short 
narration of our performances. Farewell.—^Lisbon, the day before 
the Ides of March. 

Wc subjoin the MS. note describing the volume faom which 
ihe above letter is extracted. 

* Constat folioHs novem in 8^ vcl 4° parvo. Fol. primo recto ha* 
bentur insignia Regis Hispaniar. cum Inscriptione Reg. HispaniHoy.. 
eod. verso tabula exhibens Oceanicam classemM Fol. 2^ recto 
tolae initium cum titulo supra relato cui praemittuntur hadb^ v6fba 
thar. maj. De ImuUs Inventis, Eodem fol. 2. verso tabula exhibena 
Insulam Hyspanam. Fol. 3. recto sequitur Epistola, eodem verso 
tabtda exhibens Insulas Fernandam, Isabellam, 8cc. Fol. 4. sequitur 
textus. Fol. 5. recto iteratur tabula exhibens Oceanicam classemm 
eod. verso, uti & fol. 6^. sequitur textus. Fol. 7°. verso tabula ex- 
hiben#Znsulam Hyspanam. Deinde sequitur textus usque ad 9°^ fol. 
rectum <juo Epistola absolvitur absque ulla nota typograph. char, 
eit Gothicus nitidus. Lineae in qualibet pag. 27* Desunt custodea 
& i^umevi paginar. Fol. 1™, 2"^. 3^. 3c 4™. prae se ferunt signaturaa 
If, ij, iij. Tabulae ligno exculptae, sed satis elegantes. Initiales li- 
4 erae minio pictae. 

^ E^obem hanc, quae Saci est XV. nullibi descriptam inveiuini% 
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Edition, alteram Sad pariter XV. memorat Fossius (F. J. p.561) 
fed b hac nostra plane diversam, utpote quae quatuor solum^ pla^ 
gu]ts constat, tubulis caret, &c. 


Art. XL Sfatemenfs rcspectivg the East India College^ wiZ/A an 
Appeal to Facts^ in refutation of the Charges lately brought 
against it in the Court of Proprietors^ By the Rev. T. R. 
Malthi;s, Professor of History and Political Economy in 
the East India College, Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of 
JehUs College, Cambridge. London. 1817. 


^'^HESE * Statements* we trust, will not fall to command that 
attenMon whidi is eminently due to every subject recom« 
iiKudeil by the name of ihcir author. Distinguished as his 
writings are, not more by their originality and reach, than by 
iheir^iendency to the practical improvement of society, we are 
notfaware that he has often touched on matters of greater mo^ 
iTKiit than those now before us. To the inconsiderate, indeed^ 
IJcrtlord College may appear of much the same importance 
wuth flarrow ; and the abolition of either may seem an ai&ir 
of irjdividiial intcicht rather than of national concernment. But 
othc :> will recollect, that this seminary is the avenue to the civil 
app .iiamcnts of Lulia, and that it sends forth those who ought 
to d4spcnsc the blessings of regular government to sixty milliong 
of I e.>p]c, and on whom depends the present happiness, perhaps 
the luturc destinies, of British Asia. 

It seems almost frivolous to observe, that it is impossible to 
estimate correciiy, cither the utility of the Hertford establish¬ 
ment, or the propriety of ihe studies pursued there, except 
in reference to the lurcrions to be discharged by those whom 
it is intended to educate, and the qualifications they are requir- 
to possess. But, however plain this may be in reason, we 
afraid it has been so little regarded in practice, that ma^ 
ny M^ presumed to condemn the College, without even ad-« 
verting to the ends it is designed to attain. It is curious, though 
mortiiying, to hear a well known Proprietor censuring, and with 
ridicule, any attempt to enlarge, by instruction in the moral 
sciences, the minds of our youth destined fur India, whose 
future occupations he has represented to be, (p. 90.) * the 

* weighing of tea, the counting of bales, and the measuring 

* of muslins;’ but it is more natural and excusable, that ma^ 
ny, whose pursuits have never made them acquainted wid^ 
Jl^st India affairs, should still view the Company in their 
original character of traders, and deem a mercantile education 
the most suitable for thqir servants. Such persous, whose er* 
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ror is not willing, but accidental, may submit to be told, that 
though the East India Company, in its commencement, was a 
corporation of merchants, occupied in augmenting the profits 
of its commercial monopoly $ yet it has grown, by a progress of 
unparalleled prosperity, to be the sovereign of a mighty empire. 
The duties and conditions of its servants, have undergone a 
corresponding change* From being clerks, factors or writers, 
they are now advanced to the situation of Judges, Ministers 
of State, and Governors of provinces. This revolution, prin¬ 
cipally suggested to the Marquis Wellesley, whom Mr Malthus 
has called * the ablest Governor-General that India ever saw, ’ 
the celebrated establishment which lio proposed to found at Fort- 
William ; and it may be useful on tiii.s point to extract some ob¬ 
servations from his Lordship’s Minute in Council, dated Au¬ 
gust 18. 1800. ^ , 

* In proportion, ’ it is there observed, * to the extension of tins be¬ 
neficial system, the duties of the European civil servants of th^EasI 
India Company, are become of greater magnitude and importabce: 
The denominations of w'riter, factor, and merchant, by which the 
several classes of the civil service are still distinguished, are now ut¬ 
terly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the duties discharged, 
and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Compa¬ 
ny, To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, 
manners, usages and religions administer a vast and compli¬ 
cated system of revenue, throughout districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe :—to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world: 
—these are now the duties of the larger proportion of the civil ser¬ 
vants of the Company. * 

After further remarks respecting the judicial functions, he con^ 
tinues— ^ 

* These observations are sufficient to prove, that no more ar¬ 

duous or complicated duties of Magistracy exist in the world, no 
qualifications more various or comprehensive can be imagino^ 
•Aan those which are required from any British subject who enUnT 
the seat of Judgment, within the limits of the Company’s in 

India.’ He then passes to the administration of the lievenue, and, 
in general, to the Political, Financial aud Diplomatic employments; 
and adds—* The Civil servants of the English East India Com¬ 
pany, therefore, can dq longer be considered as the agents of if 
commercial concern ; they are, in fact, the ministers and officers o^ 
a poiterful sovereign; they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. 
Tliey are required to discharge the functions of magistrates, judges, 
ambassadors and governors of provinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the solemn!- 
if of every public obligation^ and aggravate the difficulty of eveiy 
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public charge- Their duties arc those of statesmen in every other 
part of the world, with no other characteristic differences than the 
obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign language, 
the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its in« 
habitants. ’ 

Those remarks, derived from a source of unquestionable au¬ 
thority, are quite decisive, w'ith respect to the nature and extent 
of thequaliBcations that ought to be found in the servants of the 
Company. Unhappily, it i^ not an object of satisfactory or pleas¬ 
ing contemplation to consider how far a supply of persons, ad¬ 
equately accomplished, is likely or possible to be obtained. In 
most countries, it is not the subordinate professions merely 
that are filled by the natives, but all the higher walks of life 
the judical, executive and legislative departments, are open, 
in a greater or less degree, to the talents and ambition of the 
whole community. It is far otherwise in India, which exhibits 
the i^riking and novel spectacle of an immense Empire, from 
thc^administration of which, all its native talent is carefully ex¬ 
cluded. The policy by which our possessions in that quarter of 
the globe must be maintained, ro(]uircs them to be governed 
by 8 succession of strangers, drawn from their home by the 
prospect of rapid fortune; prohibited from establishing theni> 
selves permanently in the country; destitute of kindred feel¬ 
ing and sympathy with their subjects; and anxious to return, 
while yet in a condition to enjoy the wealth they may have 
Acquired. The promise of riches, joined to the honour and 
splendour of many situations in the government of the Elast. 
*will unquestionably always attract some portion of the natural 
and improved abilities of Britain, h must nevertheless remain 
for ever true, that the civil and pnlitic.'d employments of our 
own country, will furnish a sphere of exertion the highest, the 
most honourable, and infinitely the most envied by our own ci- 
■^'fzens. The inconsiderable remnant of talent, which accidental 
' ^cumstances, and a spirit of adventure, may divert to our In- 
diailfdominions, must ever be insignificant, in comparison with 
that which is preferably occupied at home, and lamentably de¬ 
ficient when contrasted with the exigencies in the government 
of a population nearly four times greater than Uiat of our em- 

E ire in Europe. But, scanty as the allowance of talent that can 
e spared must be in all circumstances, it is yet further reduced 
by the intervention of the Company itself. The civil servanta 
being largely paid, the moment of their arrival, what is thought 
a due regard to economy dictates, that their number should not 
exceed the situations afforded by the government. This limited 
number, too, is selected by the nomination of the Company at 
home; and the patronage derived from this aource, forma in 
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reality the most valuable privilef^e of the proprietors. From 
these causes, it happens that the appointments of the East are 
sot made an object of open competition, even to the few whose 
inclinations might lead them to embrace the service; that the 
choice of those actually appointed is often without discrimina¬ 
tion ; that many are named for no other reason, than because 
their chance of success is low in a European profession; and, in 
that favour and not ability, is the passport to advance- 
India. 

In these circumstances, it would yield some comfort to be¬ 
lieve, that the talent which can be procured for the government 
of India, however inadequate in extent, is yet in a situation 
favourable to its cultivation, and its beneBcial direction. But 
even this consolation is denied us. The want of rivalship, 
which has been already adverted to, implies the absence of the 
most powerful excitement to exertion in human aihiirs. Com¬ 
pared with the situations, the number of competitors is soi^nall, 
that every one is sure to reach, in time, a lucrative appointn^nt, 
and possess the means of realizing his fortune. It is natural, 
then, to think that the civil functions must often be but care¬ 
lessly executed, since dismissal from employment can scarcely 
occur, and negligence does not always retard promotion. The 
condition, too, of Europeans, as mere sojourners in India, 
cannot be without an evil influence on their conduct. £- 
ven where assiduity and effort are not necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of a profession, a certain honourable dis¬ 
charge of its duties is generally ensured, if it be practised un¬ 
der the observation of those with whom we live, and whose e- 
stcem is essential to our happiness. But when it is exercised 
far from that country, in which a man’s thoughts and fishes are 
centered, and in which he looks forward to pass the decline, 
perhaps the maturity of life, it is but too natural to regard with 
indificrence a conscientious fulfilment of its duties; and 
gain, by the speediest means, that wealth and station that n^ 
enable him to accomplish bis desired return. At home, DgsKfes, 
the dread of public opinion, especially in political professions, 
brings aid to failing honesty, and curbs the excesses of miscon¬ 
duct. But there is little public opinion in India; little at least 
that is availing in its operation. The natives are vastly -too 
depressed, tliat a respect for their sentiments should either serve 
to stiiAilate or awe their European masters; and the servants 
of the 'Company, independently of an overweening selfishness, 
and disregard of their subjects’ welfare, not unnaturally created 
by their peculiar situation, will nut be disinclined to exercise 
towards each other a reciprocal forbearance, and to forgive in 
their neighbours that negligence and deficiency which they maje 
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perhaps be sensible require pardon in themselves. Add to all 
this, the unusual and innumerable perils spread around the en¬ 
trance of public life in India, from the luxuries of the climate, 
—the sudden and almost unbounded command of money,—the 
more dangerous possession of unaccustomed power,—the abject 
servility of the natives;—and it cannot fail to be manifest, not 
only that India is governed without the assistance of that na¬ 
tural and cultivated talent, which, in the ordinary course of 
things, and under a well regulated constitution, ought to be de¬ 
voted to its administration; but that even the poor allotment 
of British talent, which alone, from inevitable causes, it can 
procure, is certain to be injudiciously selected, and by no meana- 
most successfully applied. 

All who feel interested in the good government of India,—and 
we trust tBey form a vast majority of this nation,—will inquire 
with anxiety how far any remedy can be applied to the evila 
springing too surely from the causes which we have now indi¬ 
cated, but which we have no leisure at present more fully to d^ 
velop. Some of these evils are unquestionably inherent in the 
scheme of policy which has been deemed necessary for the 
maintenance of our Eastern possessions. But much may be 
done towards the removal and alleviation of others, partly by 
establishing some control over tlie abuse of patronage in un¬ 
distinguishing appointment, and partly by insuring, so far as is 
possime, a liberal and enlightened education to those young 
men who may be selected for the administration of India. It 
may be thought, indeed, that the care of acquiring the requisite 
qualifications might be safely entrusted to the individuals them¬ 
selves. Such freedom is not only without danger, but is rea¬ 
sonably considered to be attended witli advantage in European 
professions. But these, it must be remembered, stand in a very 
different situation from the various employments of Indian Go¬ 
vernment. They are accessible to all who feel inclined to enter 
tligpi,—they are exercised at home, and under the inspection 
of in whose society life is to be spent; and, on these 
accounts, but especially from the unrestrained competition* 
success, in any high degree, cannot be attained but by the pos¬ 
session of all the knowledge and capacity they involve. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, every candidate may be left to him¬ 
self; for, if he intends to follow in earnest the path he has 
chosen, he must come fully prepared in information and ability, 
else he will be oulstript by a thousand rivals. It would be idle*, 
however, to expect, in any profession, a greater degree of talent 
accomplishment, than its general character renders neces¬ 
sary for a fur and average success. This principle seems too 
•bvious to. need illustration; and it applies immediately to the 
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•object before ub, in demonstrating the propriety, nay, the' ne^ 
oeiBity, of resorting to artificial means, for securing the quali* 
fications, without, which the Company’s servants cannot execute 
their functions, so as to impart the blessings of good gdVern> 
ment to the people placed under their care. Without rivalry, 
•—careless of acquiring the affection or esteem of the natives,— 
oertun of fortune,—tolerably secure that their conduct will be 
fiiTourably considered by their equals,—and always looking for* 
ward to pass what they must regard as the best part of their 
existence, in a country where their affluence and former en»> 
ployment will procure them respectability, while their errors, 
and perhaps their crimes, are unknown,—individuals so circum¬ 
stanced cannot be supposed, if abandoned to their own discre¬ 
tion, to qualify themselves beyond that very moderate degree 
which is requisite to secure their advancement within a rea¬ 
sonable period, or to save them from the censure of their supe¬ 
riors, but which will be far indeed from yielding to India an 
administration, conducted with the justice and wisdom u^ich 
we flatter ourselves arc visible in Europe. If, indeed, it could 
be shown, that qualifications corresponding to the high and ar¬ 
duous duties to be performed, were necessary for success, or 
were even rewarded by a proportionate rapidity in promotion, 
and in the accumulation of an honourable fortune, education 
might be safely confided to individual care; and the interfer¬ 
ence of Government, in prescribing a particular system, instead 
of being desirable, might be matter perhaps of objection. Uk- 
fortunately, however, it seems plain, upon very slight considera¬ 
tion, that there is no such necessity established, nor any such 
Kward offered as can justify a reliance upon private interest for 
the attainment of this national object. I^ven if indivj^uals were 
inclined to bestow all pains upon the education demanded by 
the Indian service, it may fairly be doubted whether adequate 
mesons could be within their reach. Residing in every differut 
part of the country, it is impossible to imagine they could flnd 
in their own vicinity such assistances as would be neciSSBty to 
complete an education so difficult and diversified; and i^ in 
process of time, all these aids were to be found in a single spot, 
the maintenance of the young men there, would be too expen- 
aive for many parents to afiPurd; and their assemblage, neces- 
sarily exempted, on this supposition, from the restraint of Aca¬ 
demical discipline, would be l^ond estimation injurious to their 
moral and literary habits. The inferiority, besides, in which 
the dignity of Members of the Universities tends to place ai) 
teachers who do not belong to their order, would not improba¬ 
bly occasion the loss of many valuable guides, whom the esta- 
Mshment of a University might procure. It is not p.?rhaps too 
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touch to suppose, that if the East India Company did not ho¬ 
nour the instructors of their youth, by forminj^ them into a 
Collegiate establishment, the talents of a Malllius and a Ha¬ 
milton might have been withheld from the educaiiuu of^eir 
servants. * 

It may perhaps be said, that there is no need of trusting the 
education entirely to individuals, since the ctT!ainty of its hav¬ 
ing been given in a requisite degree, can easily be obtained by 
means of examinations under the superintendence and authority 
of the Company. We confess that we have no faith at all in 
mere examinations, as a test cither of ability or of informa¬ 
tion. Even in those branches of knowletlije to which they are 
most applicable, and supposing them to be conducted with the 
most perfer,t fairness, the results will ohen depend upon quali- 
lies which have little or no connexion with those that should 
principally be regarded in an Indian appointment. But a still 
more flecided objection to reliance upon sucli a criterion isi^ 
that^t by no means applies to many of those powers and aib« 
ejuirements, of which it is most important to ascertain the ex¬ 
istence. l"hcy may be used with success in the exact sciences! 
but they can adurd no adequate mea'-ure of progress in the ati* 
tainmeiit of general knowledge, nor satisfactory proof of an en¬ 
lightened education, in which the foundation has been laid fot 
those general stmlies that should fqirui the character, and map^ 
ture the mind, of a statesmaii or a judge. 

^hese considerations, we own, indifrc us to expect our re¬ 
medy from another quarter, and to call in the assistance of in-* 
sfitutions which in general may be unnecessary, but are ren¬ 
dered eminently expedient by the peculiarities of this case. In 
our opinion, it i.s impossible to doubt, that two or three yeara* 
study at a university, so constituted ns to furnish the peculiar 
education required, should be made an indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary to the appointment and transmission oi a young man to 
India. If any attention be bestowed (;n the Establishment, at all 
answeiable to its importance, it can hardly iail to concentrate the 
ablest instructors in the various deparlmenls it may be thought 
necessary to teach,, Their lessons may not, indeed, always in¬ 
sure proficiency; but the best chance, we think, of advance¬ 
ment, is had. There may be some students so invincibly dull, 
and so incorrigibly obstinate and contumacious, as to render 
vain every attempt to inform them. But such never was, ar/1 
never can be, the general complexion of the students; most of 
whom will avail themselves of the opportunities in their pow¬ 
er, and apply iljeinselvcs with assiduity to acquire that kuow^ 
VOL. XXVII. KO. 54, 1 . 1 
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ledge w}iich those host nrquainted with the Company’s affiiirt 
deem it necessary for their honimr and their adrancement, that 
they 'should possess. Such an establishment, uudnubleclly, is 
sulngrt to all the inconveniences uhich attend Uic collcoiion of 
a nnnber of youn^r men fur the purposes of education. But 
it has the adTantn£[es likewise. Unquestionably, it should not 
be more exceptionable on thi« lieao, than the great public 
Schools, or the Universities; while it is manifest, that with a 
view to the professions to be supplied from the several insti« 
tutions, the latter might be sp&rctl much more easily than the 
former. We shall afterwards advert to the objections which 
have been so hastily drawn from some late disturbances at Hert¬ 
ford; and would merely add here, tliat examinations graft¬ 
ed upon such an institution, and aided by the knowledge which 
the professors could not fail, in the course of some years’ in¬ 
struction, to attain of the students’ character, would become 
doubly efficient. They would, on the one hand, necessitate hia 
study, by the knowledge that his progress was an object oheon- 
tinued attention; and, on llie other hand, being often repeat¬ 
ed, in all variety of circumstances, they would furnish the means 
of forming a correct estimate of his capacities and attainments. 
This last consideration should be especially remarked, as by no 
means the least important. The necessity of attending an esta¬ 
blishment like what we nov^peak of, would make known the fit¬ 
ness of each person for the service to which he w£ designed j andg 
by pointing out those whose moral or intellectual tiabits were 
such as to render their rejection advisable, it would create a 
very salutary* control over iodiscriminatc appointment, and fur¬ 
nish indeed the only eficctual check against nominating to the 
arduous charges in the government of the East, persons con- 
Kessedly unfit for the more easy and imembarraa^ professiona 
of Europe. Tbe vcfo thus constituted might not be often called 
into exercise; but its existence seems almost necessary. It isjDot. 
fikely indeed to be yielded without opposition, since it docs in 
a slight degree abridge a privilege to which, in the opinion of 
aome selfisn men, too great latitude cannot be allowed. But 
aurdy a jpaltiy consideration of patronage cannot weigh for an 
instant, in the mind of any one interested for humsmity, against 
what is essential to tbe good government of Indio. 

These general remarks, and the principles they embrace, seenr 
n^Bcient to justify the opinion, that a Collegiate establishment 
is the best means of alleviating the evils arising from tlie manner 
in which the Indian government is suralied with the servants its 
administration requires. Attendance for two or three years up¬ 
on such an InstitutiuDt would, in most cases, secure, and in ali 
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lender very probable, the acquisition of the desirable attain* 
ments; while the discover/ which, in tliis course of study, must 
be made, of character and abilities, would ascertain, without 
danger of error, those few instances where it might be necea* 
sary to prevent or recall the appointment. The establishment 
being supported, in a great measure, at the Company’s charge, 
requires from the students a contribution very much inferior 
to the Expense at which a private education, not half so valu¬ 
able, could be obtained, and consequently enlarges the field of 
competition. It were very erroneous, however, to discuss this 
question, as if it were now for the first time proposed to erect 
such a seminary, and as if it wer^a matter of doubt whether 
it was likely to be attended with advantage. Tlic truth is, 
the point bas been settled by experience. The Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis felt severely the deficiency of the Company's civil ser¬ 
vants ; and Lord Wellesley was led, by the absulute necessity 
of wplying an immediate remedy to the evil, to found his Col¬ 
legeat Fort-William. He knew that the evil consisted mainly 
in defective education ; and he consequently pr ejected .in esta¬ 
blishment calculated to implant and nourish the knowledge most 
useful in Indian governau:nt. His establishment was disap* 
proved of by the Directors, frt'm the indefinite expense in 
which it appeared to involve the Company; but they recorded 
tiieir approbation of the enlightened principles on which it Waa 
plpnned, nut in words only, but by erecting the more moderate, 
and, wc believe, more advantageous, institution at Hertford* 
Since the facilities of education were thus increased, the de¬ 
ficiencies of the civil servants have been in great part removed; 
A visible melioration has tiiken place •, aud, as wc shall after¬ 
wards sec upon the authority of Lord Minto, the exigenciea 
of the service are better nietj—an improvement directly ascrib¬ 
ed to the institution which Mr Malthus has been forced to vin^ 
di^tc. 

We have been induced to extend there observations, upon 
the necessity of Having a prescribed mdiiod of educating the- 
Company’s servants; because some persons seem to have cn* 
tertained a wish of entirely abolishing the Hertford College. 
Such an event, in our opinion, would prove a great calamity to 
India; and we think the contest is naif derided in favour of 
the Institution, by proving that in some form or other it ought 
to exist. Whether it might not be amended in its constitution, 
is a question of minor importance to the public, and has, b»* 
sides, received a satisfactory answer in these ‘ Statements. * 
'The principal point which has hitherto been agitated, is, whe^ 
ther the present system should be followed in preference to the 
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^lan originally projected by Ix>rd Wellesley. His Lordship in¬ 
tended! that the Company’s servants Should be educated solely in' 
India, while, according to the system now followed, the educa¬ 
tion is in a great measure divided,—one branch being given in 
England, and the other in Calcutta. In order to appreciate the 
merits of these two schemes, it musfc be remembered, that a 
knowledge of the Eastern languages is absolutely necessary for 
the Company’s servants, since no tolerable governmeift could 
exist, without an easy communication between the people and 
their rulers. This necessary branch of acijuired knowledge is 
taught in India, with peculiar advantages and fiicility. But ito 
rudiments may, without ddfleuky, be obtained in England; and 
we are inclined to agree with Mr Malthus, that the weightiest con¬ 
siderations justify and require the foundation of the gl-nernl edu¬ 
cation to be laid solely in England. It has happened, according¬ 
ly, in this, as in many other cases, that the system which a com¬ 
bination of accidental circumstances contributed to form, app^ro 
in reality to be the most expedient. During their residence 
Hertford College, the students make great ^vanccs in the work 
of general knowledge, and particulany in the moral sciences. 
They begin, too, the study of the Eastern languages, in which 
it is the sole object of the Calcutta establishment to perfect 
them upon their arrival in kidia. The reasons which princi¬ 
pally weigh with Mr Malihus, in preferring this separated sys¬ 
tem to a College exclusively Indian, is, in tlwplace, the 
ei^pense, wiiich, though not perhaps a matter of great import¬ 
ance, if considered relatively to the objects of the Institution, 
seems to have been a serious objection in the eyes of the Com¬ 
pany, and which undoubtedly, if the systems are nearly cHec- 
Cual in the same extent, is sufficient to cast the balfftiee. The 
College now existing in England docs not cost one sixth part 
of the expense which must have been incurred bad it been e- 
rected at Fort-William. His yiexl reason is much stronger, 
that the College in l^ngland is preferable, with respect to the 
regularity of the students’ conduct, and their personal expenses. 
On this point he observes, (p. 36}—* It is generally acknow¬ 
ledged, that the young men who go out as writers to India, have 
the power of borrowing money, almost to any extent, from natives, 
who ■pccvitate upon their future rise in the service ; and, during the 
eady part ot their residence in Calcutta, it is but loo common to 
indulge in an expenditure greatly beyond their incomes. They find 
themselves, besides, the membeis of a privileged cast; and the al- 
jnust arbitrary control which they exercise over the persons whom 
they ch'efly see them, must have a necessary tendency to 

foster tljtir caprices, ami render tl.em impatient of authority. If 
g;|^i|^se causes of irreguUiity, we add the seductions of a luxu- 
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•rious climate, and consider, at the lame time, the critical age, 
from sixteen to nineteen, at which they are at first exposed to 
these temptations, it Is difficult to conceive a more dangerous or¬ 
deal. The deficient discipline of our schools and universities in 
Jilnglandi has cftep been the subject of complaint; but it may 
safely be pronounced, that, if our youth, from sixteen to nine¬ 
teen, were exposed to the same temptations as they would be dur¬ 
ing a three years* residence at a College in Calcutta, their disci- 
.pline would not admit of a comparison witli what it is at present. ’ 
He adds, with great propriety, that the maintenance of dis¬ 
cipline can be much mom easily accomplished here than in In* 
dia ; because the ultimate punishment of expulsion, which forme 
the hinge of ciiscipline, can scarcely l>e inflicted in India, whert 
^he person expelled is necessarily deprived of every means of 
f^uppvirt, ,and has uot, as in this country, the choice^of many 
diflerent professions, in any of which hf may retrieve his cha- 
Tacter, and advance liis fortune. The severity of this ncoca- 
sary punishment is such as almost (o prevent its infliction. But 
thinly and perhaps the strongeFf, reas^ui of all is, that^ 
* in point of efficiency, it can hardly be doubted, that the foun¬ 
dation of a gcr.?ral education would be better laid in England 
than in India. The most impoitant period in the education of a 
yftung man, is the period in which he cf^mmcnces a more general 
course of reading thian that which is pursued at schools; and it is of 
'i-he utmost consequence, that lliis period should be passed under cir¬ 
cumstances favourable to hiblis of study and ludustnous exertion. 
Jlut it is not easy to conceive a more uniavomahle time for the for* 
xnation of these habits, and the commencenieut uf new and diffi* 
cult >tndies, than tlie two or three yeAt$ immediately succeeding the 
•tran*^iiion from a common school -in England to an nnii/er:fcity in In¬ 
dia, at the age of sixteen. Suddenly possessed of an unusual com¬ 
mand of money, surrounded by natives dev jted to his will, tempt¬ 
ed to indulgences of all kinds, by the novel forms in which Uiey 
present themselves, and discouraged from severe) application, by die 
enfeebling effects of the climate; he must possess a veiy steady and 
unusual degree of resoliuitm, to begin a course of law, history^ po¬ 
litical economy, and natural philosophy, and to continue his classi* 
cal Studies, at the very r.ame time that he is required, as hU para¬ 
mount duty, and the immediate passport to an official situation, to 
make himself master of two or tlirce Oriental languages. Such a 
course of general reading may undoubltdJy be pursued tn India at 
'u future time by individuals, during the intervals ot .tfficial occupa¬ 
tion ; but it may be considered as certain, that, except peihaps in a 
few rate instances, little or no attention would be paid to these stu¬ 
dies in a three years’ resilience at Calcutta from sixteen to nineteen; 
and that, if such a general education be necessary, the foundation 
it must be laid in England. * p- 41. 
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For these reasons, generally, we coincide with Mr Mak 
thus, that * two objects are to be kept in view $ one of the 
higheit utility, and the other of paramount necessity. As a foun¬ 
dation of general knowledge is best laid in the West, and the neces-* 
sary languages are best acquired in the East, it stems highly probable 
that two establishments, one in England, and the omer in India, 
may be required to accomplish most effectively the objects in view:— 
the English establishment to give as good a general education as can 
be communicated within the age of IS or 19, with some instruction 
in the rudiments of the oriental languages; and the Indian establish- 
ment to be confined exclusively to theseianguages, and particularly 
to act as a final test, as far as languages go, of qualification for of¬ 
fice. * p. 4‘3. • 

It would be quite niifuir to the Hertford Institution, not to 
make ro 9 m for the following statement of the modq of study 
which is (here pursued. 

* Every candidate for admission into the College, is required to 
produce a testimonial from his schorlmastrr, and to pass an exa¬ 
mination in Greek, Larin and Arithmetic, before the Principal ^nd 
Professors. This previous examination at once prevents persons' 
frem offering themselves who have not received the usual school 
education of the higher classes of society ; and those who offer them- 
aelves, and are found deficient, are remanded till anollier period of 
admission. 

■ The lectures of the different Professors in the College are given 
in a manner to make previous prepaiation necessary, and to en¬ 
courage nooBt effectually habits of industry and application. In 
their substance, they embrace the important subjects of classical 
literature, the Oriental Languages, tlte Elements gf Mathcmarics 
and l^atural Philosophy,' the Laws of England, General History, 
and Political Economy. 

* At the comnocnceiuCDt of the Institution, it was feared by some 
per^ns, that tliis variety would too much distract the attention of 
the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent them 
from making a satisfactory progret^s |n any department. But in-> 
atances of distingui^cd success, in many departments at the same 
time, have proved that these fears were without foundation; and 
that this variety has not only been useful to them, in rendering a 
methodical management of their hours of study more necessary, hut 
has decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature their 
tmdentandings. 

* On aD the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take i^ace twice in the year, at the end of each term. These ex- 
minatkms last about a. fortnight They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate exatninations in the Univer- 
fitiei, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements 
as experience has suggested. The questions given, are framed 
^ith a view to ascertain the degree of progress and actual profi- 
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ciency in each particular department, on the subjects studied dur> 
ing the preceding term ; and tlic answers, in all cases which will adr 
mit of it, are given in writing, in the presence of the Professors^ 
and without the possibility of a reference to books. After the ex« 
amination in any particular department ts over, the Professor in that 
department review^s at his leisure all the papers that he has received; 
and places, as nearly as he can, each individual in the numerical 
order of his relative merit, and in certain divisions implying his de¬ 
gree of positive merit. TJieso arrangements are all subject to the 
control of the whole Collegiate Body. They requiros consideration 
and attention, and are executed with scrupulous care and strict im* 
partiality. 

^ Besides the classifications above mentioned, medals, prize-books 
and honorary distinctions, arc awarded to those who are the heads 
of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in two, three, 
four, or five departments. 

* Those means of exciting emulation and industry have been at¬ 
tended with great success. Though there are some, tinquestion- 
ablr, on whom motives of this kind will not, or cannot, operate i 

^n/ with whom, therefore, little can be done; yet a more than nsusd 
proportion seem to be animated by a strong desire, accompanied by 
corresponding efiorts, to make a progress in the various studies pro* 
posed to them. 

‘ Those who have come to College tolerably good scholars, have 
often, during their stay of two years, made such advances in die 
classical department, as would have done tliem great credit, if they 
had devoted to it the main part of their time ; while the contempo- 
^ry honoursi which they have obtained in ocher departments, have 
sufficiently proved that their attention was not confined to one stu¬ 
dy ; and many who came from public and private schools at six¬ 
teen, with such low classical attainments, as appeared to indicaie 
either a want of capacity or application, have diown, by their sub¬ 
sequent progress, even in the classical department, and still more 
by their distinguished exertions in others, that a new field, and new 
fitimulants, had wrought a most beneficial change in Uieir feeliogg 
and habits, and had awakened energies of which they were befora 
scarcely conscious. 

* There are four or five of the Professors thoroughly conversant 
with University examinations, who can take qpon themselves to af¬ 
firm, that they have never witnessed a greater proportion of various 
and successful exertion in the course of their academical experience, 
than has appeared at some of the examinations at die East India 
College. • p. 49. 

Such is the nature of this Institution^ and such the reasons 
which recommended its adoption. It is very satisfactory to 
learn, that its general success has been answerable to the object 
held in view, and to the expectations of those who were most 
solicitous in effecting its establishment. Even in shortening tha 
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period usually occupied by the study of the Eastern languages* 
its influence has been most remarkable. Wiihout stopping to 
examhie all the details conclusive upon this head, which are to 
he found in Mr Malthus’s pamfiiilet, it is enough to mention 
the proficiency which the documents for the year J811 prove 
the Hertford students to have attained. In that year, twenty 
students Icli the College nf Calcutta, of whom twelve were, and 
eight were not, educated in Hertfordshire. The average stay 
of the former w'as ten months,~and of the latter three years and 
two months.^ If some allowance must be made for the earlier 


Age at which the students not educated in Hertfordshire may 
have come to Calcutta, it should be remarked, on the other 
hand, that the College at Fort-William is directed exclusively 
to the acquisition of the languages. The dillcrcnce iii short is 
such* as it is quite impossible to explain, except on supposuions 
the most honourable for the English College, and Ibr the gen¬ 
tlemen bv whom it is conducted. 

With re^p^ct to the progress of the students in general infor¬ 
mation, and ill those higher studies and pursuits wnirh fit 
Jbr discharging the arduous and exalted duties of the situations 
they are destined to fill, very ample testimony has been trari*^- 
niiltcd from India. We have not space to irnrocliice the whole 
here; but we cannot deny ourselves the satislaclion of inserting 
the following extracts. 

* In 1810, Lord Minto, after having noticed particularly a cer¬ 
tain number of students who had greatly dibtinguished theniselves, 
adds, ** It is with peculiar pleasure that 1 do a further juslieeto tire 
Hertford College, by remarking, that the official Keports and Ke- 
turns of our College will >how the students who have been translat¬ 
ed from Hertford to Fort-William, to stand honourably distinguisiied 
for regular attendance,—for obedience to the statutes and discipline 
of the College,—for orderly and decorous demeanour,—^for modera¬ 
tion in expense, and consequently in the amount of their debt,—and, 
in a word, for those decencies of conduct which denote men welt 
born, and characters well trained. I make this uhbervation with the 


more satisfaction, as I entertain an earnest wish to find it proved, 
that the preliminary tuition, and general instruclioti atfbrdnd to the 
succeeding generationa of the Company’s servants ut Hertford, will 
be found of more exfennvc (I should be disposed to say nmre valua^ 
influence even for India, than a greater or smaller degree of 
proficiency in a language or two of the East, can prove at that early 
period. ” 

* J% 1812, the following passage occurs in a letter from the Col¬ 
lege Council of Fort-William to the Governor-General in Council, 


dated December 29th, and recorded in the Bengal Public Consulta¬ 
tions of the Ist of April 1814'— 
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^ * ** We take the liberty of repeating in this place, the observa¬ 
tions made by the Right Honourable the Visitor, in hia speech pro¬ 
nounced at the deputation holdeitt^^d December 1810, that the im¬ 
provement (a very great and general one) which we have thought 
ourselves warranted in asserting has been very conspicuous in the 
conduct of the students who have passed through the College at 
Hertford. We trust and belirve that this is no accidental circum¬ 
stance; hut, at all events, the fact is in our opinion certain, that due 
regard being paid to numbers, no similar Institution can afford a 
greater proportion of young men more distinguished by the manners 
of gcnrioinen, and general correctness and propriety of deportment, 
than the present, students of the College at Fort-William. ** * 

‘ The>e public testimonies from the College at Calcutta, arc con¬ 
firmed bv the accounts of individuals who have retsrned from India 
. 

within the last six or seven years, who agree in stating, that what 
has been sAmetirne*: called the New School of w'riters at Calcutta, 
is very superior indeed, both in conduct and attainments, to those 
who were sent out upon the old S 3 'stem.’ p. 52- 

T icse tesiiiinujios would even be flattering, did the permitted 
of study entille us to cxfiect actual proficiency in the 
branciics nl knowlecige that are taught. Two years, or three, 
however, bejond which the stay in this country cannot be j)ro- 
irac ed, is evidently loo short to authorize suen nn expectation; 
and it s'.iuuld always be considered, lliat the only olyert attain¬ 
able, is to lay a huindation fit for the superstructure of general 
and cniiglU(‘Mcd science. The Institution will have achieved its 
purpose, il llio seeds <>f knowledge l>e implanted, and the mind 
tfained to habits winch promise assiduous and successful cultiva¬ 
tion. I'he ihiit must be produced and matured in the season 
uf manhood. In tact, who is not aware that the completion of 
education, and ihe chief attninineut of knowledge, must always 
he accou:})lbli(d by the inuividual himself, at a period when ad¬ 
vancing age, ami tlic l)u.''incss of life, preclude the possibility of 
rcctivinj. any immediate assistance, which u seminary of instruc^- 
lion migh; be inoui»lit calculated to yield } From Hertford 
College nolliing nM>re can be exacted than from any similar in¬ 
stitution j and we believe none exists in Uritain, more especially 
in England, where the course of study is better adapted to en¬ 
large tl)c understanding of the youth,—to open to their view, 
and to encoui.'gc tho.r prosecution of those sciences which have 
for their iumediaie object the various relations of society,—and 
which exjit the most direct and practical influence on the go¬ 
vernment, and consequently on the happiness, of a jicople. 

Believing in the ntce&sity of making a prescribed course of 
study an indispensable preliminary to employment in India, and 
looking to Uic nature of the Hertford esioblishment, and the 
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success with which it Appears to have been followed^ it cannot be 
imagined that we should ascribe much weiglit to the objections 
eugc^sied by some casual irregularities in its <tiscipline» Such dis¬ 
turbances, had they been much more extensive than they appear 
to have been, might have afforded some rcas^m h^r reforming the 
constitution of the College,—but unquestionaMy yield no argu¬ 
ment for itsdUs^oIution. Theot)j cl shkh, in this question, must 
never for a moment be disregarded, is the good government of 
India; and if the CoIIcrge be calculated to secure or facilitate the 
attainment of that grand end, any occasional disturbances and 
consequent expulsions, mu&t be hx ked on merely as an incon¬ 
venience or slight evil necessarily incurred in the prosecution of 
a great good. «We may regret such accidental misfortune; but 
not otherwise than as we regret the genera] imperlecti(»ns of hu¬ 
man society. The punishment of the greatest crinlinal is al¬ 
ways an evil; but it vanishes from observation amidst the thou* 
sand advantages which spring from a wise and good administra¬ 
tion of government. We can ea^^ily sympathize with the nla- 
tions of one who, by misconduct, implying perhaps no very 
fatal vice in character, has forfeited the appointment by which 
be hoped for riches and honour. To tWm the punishment 
may very naturallv appear a measure of undue harshness. But 
if, in reality, it he necessary to maintain the discipline, and 
to ensure the advantages of the Institution, is it possible for any 
candid or reasonable mind, unhurt by disappointment, and un¬ 
biased by aificction, to contrast, for a moment, this private aqd 
not unmerited suffering, with the loss of the object from which 
it is inseparable ? Expulsions are common at all the great 
schools; and, directly or indirectly, they are not infrequent at 
the Universities, Yet, in these cases, they never excite public 
clamour. It may easily be concluded, therefore, witfi what Jus* 
tice reproach has on ibis account been heaped upon the College 
of Hertford, and those who preside in it. 

In what we have now said, it has been supposed, that the 
distorbancest and their consequences, are derived from the na< 
ture of the loEtitutionf and therefore admit of no remedy con¬ 
sistent with its continuance. The fact, however, is very much 
otberwiK. The great causes of insubordination are external, 
and their operation, we are convinced, may be efimtually ex¬ 
cluded. There are two circumstances, it must be admitted, 
jwhiMi render Hertford Colle;ge more liable to be occasion¬ 
ally infected by a spirit of contumacy than most other simi¬ 
lar assemblaiges of young men. Both of them have been rc- 
inarkad by Mr Malthus. The Jlrst is, that the students are 
not only at that period of life which makes it most difficult 
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to find rfttraints adapted to the correction of their excesses, but 
they are all nearly ot the same age. They form, therefore, a 
sort of tnrbnlent republic; and there is no re^lar gradation of 
power. The superintendence and rule of Uie masters is not 
aided by the natural aristocracy of the seniors, which is gra> 
dually established in all the great schools, and constitutes an 
intermediate authority of the greatest advantage in facilitate 
ing the government of the whole. The second permanent 
difficulty to be encountered is, that many of the young men 
are in reali^ displeased with their nomination, and altoge¬ 
ther averse to India. One would naturally imagine that their 
indisposition should manifest itself at home, so as to prevent 
their appointment. But, in general, a young man, howe¬ 
ver reluctant to the profession proposed for him, is scarce¬ 
ly able to 'contend with his relations; and, driven by their 
menaces, or overpersuaded by their caresses,- he cannot but 
yield an apparent assent to their wishes. His real reluctance^ 
however, remains the same. The restraint of College discip- 
Itlie^irritates his displeasure; its natural vent is insuh and re¬ 
bellion ; he may easily find companions for conspiracy; and the 
ultimate punishment he rather courts than avoids. Nothing but 
a positive disinclinaUon to the service, can account for the per¬ 
severing opposition which, in some histances, aracars to have 
been shown to all the regulations of the College, ^ese two diP> 
ficukies are unquestionably peculiar to Hertford; but they arc 
cejrtainly not of such magnitude as to present any very material, 
far less insuperable, obstruction to a beneficial course of study. 
In order to check them, there is no need of introducing any 
system of excessive restraint or intolerable police. All that can 
be required, is a firm and resolute discipliner-^ild, yet steady, 
in its action,—temperate, yet certain in punishment; but, above 
all, in those cases which demand the highest penalties, inflicting 
expulsion absolutely and without recall. Expulsion is the veiy 
keystone of subordination. All ordinary academical regubtions 
would be idlq, and baffled, except for its sanction; ana it must 
be resorted to occasionally, without reference to individual feel¬ 
ing, if the government of the Institution is to W better than 
a mere mockery. It is, no doubt, severe j but it is evidently 
not more so in Hertford College, than in cither of the (Jiiiver- 
sitics, or in the great schools. 

But though it IS obvious that the Heads of the College ought 
to have been invested with a jurisdiction sufficient to enforce 
the necessary discipline, particularly considering the recent date 
of its establishment; yet in fact the Collegiate authorities were 
not, for several years, entrusted with the power of expnj- 
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The Directors reserved it in their own liandf; and in 
fill cases of importancCi the Principal and Professors were di¬ 
rected to report to the Committee of College^ and to wait their 
decision. The consequences of such a system are easily foreseen, 
and are thus dcbcribed by Mr Malthns. 

* It was in consequence believed by many students* that unless 
the offence was peculiarly ila^rant, they would run litde risk of lo¬ 
sing their ai'tpniiUTnents; and that their powerful friends the In¬ 
dia House would make common cause with cliemy in defeating the 
decisions of the College CcmucM. This opinion seems to hate com¬ 
menced early, and to have diffused it^f pretty generally; and 
there is little doubt that it contributed to facilitate the rise of that 
fpirlt of insubordii'.alion which began to manifest Itself in the third 
year after the CtOlcge was cstibh^hed. It must be obvious* that no 
steady rystem of discipline could be maintained* while the Principal 
and Piofe*:s^>rs werci on every important occasion, to appeal with 
uncertain effect to another body, where the student hoped that his 
personal interest would prevent any serious inconvenience. Yet this 
continued to be the consiittition of the College for a peiiod si x 
years; during w'hich, there were throe considerable disturbarS?s. 
On these occasions, of cotirse, the-Directors were called in; and 
although the more enlighteneil and disinterested portion of them, 
who saw the necessity of an improved education for their servants 
in India, were unquestionably disposed to do any thing that was 
proper to support the discipline; yet, the proceedings respecting the 
College were marked by an extraordinary want of energy, prompt¬ 
ness and decision; and indicated, in die most striking manner, the 
^Usiurbhif:; effects of private and contending interests. On occasron 
of the last of these disturbances in particular, (that of 1812), the 
management of which the Court conk entirely into their own hands, 
they detained a large body of students in town for above a month; 
nnd, after entering into the most minute details, and sitbjeccing all 
the parties to repeated examinations at the India House, came to 
310 final decision. The case was then referred back again to the 
College Council, who were desired to select for expulsion a certain 
Slumber of those concerned, who should appear to them to be the 
most deeply engaged as ringleaders, and the least emitled to a mi¬ 
tigation of sentence on the score of character. When thts^'was done, 
and a sentence of expulsion passed in consequence on five students, 
a subsequent vote of the Court restored them all to the service; and 
they were sent out to India, without even completing tlie usual pe¬ 
riod of residence at the College !! ! * p. 71. 

spirit of insubordination and resistance unavoidably grew 
up tinder a system of so little efficacy as this. And when, very 
lately, the Principal and Professors were invested with tlie powers 
lof management found necessary at the universities and great 
achoolsy they had not oply to .strive against the usual difficulties^ 
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but to conquer and eradicate a malady which unskilful treattnent 
had fixed deeply in the Institution. They were further embar- 
r.as&cHl by opposition from u quarter where thc^* should have found 
the fullest support. A considerable body ot the Directors and 
Proprietors have shown themselves hostue to the e!»tdbHshment« 
AVhenever any sentences of imporlaAce have been passedj U>e 
College has been almost always required to defend then); and, 
in these circumstances, it must be dilikuit for the students to be* 
licve, that the power of expulsion can be cfiPectualiy exercised 
by those, in whom it must reside if diEcipline is to be pre^^rved* 
Hut, independently of constant interference with the govern¬ 
ment of the College, the hostility evinced by many seems to have 
encouraged an idea among the students, that its dissolution would 
be tJie consequence of any very violent excess. The young men 
have considered the establishment as in some sort at their mer¬ 
cy; and they arc ixl}ellious, not utercly from thinking that the 
infiiience of their irieiids wii] support them, but l>ecause they 
'%li?igine that the Collegiate authorilicH thenisclvci* will be some¬ 
what afraid of enforcing discipline, in opposition to a deter¬ 
mined show of resistance Under all these circumstances, ic 
is certainly not wonderful that occasional disturbances have 
occurred, and that expulsion has become necessary. On the 
contrary, we are rather surprised to find that Mr Malthus 
can report so favourably upon the general behaviour of the stu- 
dqnts. We have seen that Lord Minto expressed the highest 
approbation of the conduct of the Hertford students in Indian 
and his tcbtimony is a pleasing corroboration of Mr Malthus’a 
Report. 

* With regard to the discipline of the Establishment, it will be 
readily allowed, that it has not been, in all its parts, so successful. 
It is well known, that disturbances have occasionally taken place, 
which, at the moment, have sh. wn, in a consulerable body of the 
students, a total di^egard of the rules and regulations of the College. 
The principal causes of these disturbances will be tiie subject of in^ 
quiry in the section; but it is proper to observe here, that the 
public would form a most incorrect notion of the general state and 
character of the discipline, if they were to draw hasty inferences 
from these temporary ebullitions. When they have subsided, few 
traces of their first existence ai« to be found ; and, in common times, 
the whole business of the Colfege proceeds with a degree of de¬ 
cency, order and decorum, which has often been tlie admiration 
of strangers, and would be perfectly satisfactory to every conipecenc 
judge. 

‘ In their moral conduct, the students of the East India College 
may be advantageously compared with<hose of either University, 
•r the senior port of any of our great public schools; aud they are 
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rather sfngularlf free, than otherwise* from the prevailing rteea 
which beset young men of seventeen, eighteen and nineteen* par* 
ticalarly when collected together in a large body* ’ p. 50. 

Mr Malthus’s principal complaint is* that the authority of 
the Principal ana Professors has not received a support suffi¬ 
ciently firm and decided. To the want of this* he attributes the 
insubordination which has been made the ground of so mut^ 
public clamour; and nothing, we tliink* can be fairer or more 
reasonable thau his demand, that the t^cacy of the establish'- 
ment should be ti'ied with the usual advantages. Concerning 
the result of the experiment, we have no douMs. 

* If. the Legisbture, * he says, * think that the institution of the 
College was an error, and that the acknowledged and glaring defi¬ 
ciency in the education of the Company's Civil servants upon the 
old system, nay be supplied in some other way more effective, and 
less subject to difficulties, let it at once be abolished. But* if n* 
plan presents itself which holds out a fair prospect of doing what is 
specifically wanted, better than the one actoally established letthe 
existing institution be supported in such a manner as to put an aiti 
to all that doubt and uncertainty which is so fruitful a source of 
offences. If the statutes and regulations of the College are faulty* 
thgre are legal means of alteting them; if the Principal and Pro¬ 
fessors are, from any cause wliatever* incompetent to their situa¬ 
tions, all or any of them may be removed; but if the esublishment 
itself be a proper one, and destined to answer a very important pur¬ 
pose* it should be so fully and cordially supported, as not to be lia¬ 
ble to be shaken by the caprices of a few youn^ men. Sneh ca¬ 
prices it is impossible to answer for, in an Establishment not as yet 
sufficiently sanctioned by time, and to which the parents and friends 
of many of the students are known to be hosUle. But* by steadi¬ 
ness within, and strong support without, they may undoabtedly be 
rendered at first ineffectual, and, by degrees, be prevented from 
showing themselves in acts of insubordination.' p. 78. 

We have already occupied so much space, that we can scarce 
advert to the causes whicn have chiefiy expos^ the College to be 
resisted and decried. They are too obvious, however, to be mista¬ 
ken. The preservation ot patronage, and of the internt derived 
from it, is undoubtedly the great object with many proprietors; 
and the prosperity of India, and the happiness of its people* are 
either not considered, or regarded as subordinate. To all such, 
who^re little or nothing about the education of the Company’s 
aervants, the College at Hertford must unquestionably be offen¬ 
sive. They do not deem it, as in candour and reason they should, 
an increase of their patronage, that the person nominated by 
their influence has the means of obtaining a liberal and enlight¬ 
ened education, fitted to prepare him for the situations he is des- 
Imed to fill, and at an expense incomparably lower than that at 
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which the same advantages could elsewhere be procured. It ia 
the wish of the&e nieD that their appointment should be absolute^ 
subject to no delay, and no restriction whatever. They disliked 
the College, therelbre, even when the power of expulsion was re« 
served by the Directors; and their aversion is still further in¬ 
creased, now that it has been runferred upon the Collegiate au¬ 
thorities, so as to make it more diiBcult to defeat its operation. 
In short, they disapprove of the Establishment, precisely for the 
very reason which appears to us most to recommend it; we mean* 
the control which it indirectly exercises over the appointments 
to India, either by correcting previous deficiency of education* 
or in the few cases in which the extreme remedy may be 
required, by preventing the transmission of a servant bur¬ 
densome to the Company itself, and pernicious to its subjects. 
The Company apprci\'^:d the principles which dictated Lord 
Wellesley’s establishment, and gave them effect iu erecting the 
College at Henford. (^n that occasion they acted like enligbt- 
^ned sovereigns; and wc do sincerely trust, that, in spite of the 
cabals of those who seek above all things pefkonal importance* 
they will be steadfast in the performance of that most sacred 
duty which binds them to promote the welfare of India. 

Viewing the subject as we now do, we think it right, in con¬ 
cluding, to propose for serious deliberation a suggestion con¬ 
tained in a note of the publication before us. 

* Little other change is wanting, than that an appointment should 

* be considered, in spii it and in truth, not in mere wordii as a prize 

* to be contended fur, not a property already possessed, which may 

* be lost. If the Directors were to appoint one fifth every year* 

* beyond the number finally to go out, and the four fifths to be the 

* best of the whole body, the appointments would then really be 

* to be contended for, and the effects wonld be admirable, 

* appointment to the College would then be of less value, but they 

* would be more in number, and the patronage would hardly sufi. 

* feV. A Director could not then indeed be able to send out U 

* unqualified son.—But, is it fitting that be should ?—This is a fair 

* questioWor the consideration of the Legislature and the Britiik 

* Public. * p. 108 , 
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The Farmer's Magazine, No. 68. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. VIII. 
Part I. \L 

The Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth Editions of the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Rritannica. Vol. II. Part I. Price 1/. 5s. in boards. 

This Part is enriched with a Prelimin-iry Dissertation on the 
History of the Mathematical and Ph 5 "^ical Sciences, by professor 
Playfair, and with contributions by Joim Barrow Eiq., Francis 
Jeffrey Eiq., Professor Leslie, Janies Mill Esq., Dr Uoget,^ Dr 
Thomson, and other well known Writers. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of St Peter, 
Westminster. By L P. Neal. Part I. Rojal, 16s. Imperial, 
1/. 4s. 

Antiquarian Itinerary, containing three hundred and twenty-seven 
highly finished Engravings* Vol. I., IT., HI. and IV., 15s. each. 

BIORIIAPWY. 

Life and Writings of Mrs Isabella Graham. 8vo. 7s. 

Memorial and Sketches c.f the late Rev- David Brown, Senior 
Chaplain of the Presidency of Fori-William. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of John Howard Pajne, the American R;>5cius. 5s. 

A Biographical and Critic .1 Diciinnarv of Pair.iers and Engrav¬ 
ers. By Mich. Bryan. 2 vol 4to, 5l. 5s. On Royal Paper, 9/. 

Memoirs of the Life and W iungs of the late Dr Lettsom ; with 
a Selection from his Corre<>p<»nde)ice wi^h the Literati of this and 
Foreign Countries. By T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S &c. 6s. 

Speeches, Memoirs, and Portrait of Sheridan. By a Constitu¬ 
tional Friend. 5 vol. 8vo. 3/. * 

The Piivate Correspondence of Dr Bcrjaniin Franklin; compre¬ 
hending a Series of Familiar, Lirerary and Political Letters, written 
^‘between the Years 1753 and 1790. I vol. 4to. 

The Life of Raftael of U^bino, By the Author of the Life of 
MicAel Angelo. Crown 8v . 8b. 

M^oirs of the Right Hon. RtchaiJ Brinsley Sheridan; drawn 
from authentic Documents, and illustrated by original Correspemd- 
ence, and a Variety of interesting Anecdotes ; to which is prefixed, 
a Biographical Account of his Family. By John WaUu&S| LL.D. 
4to* 1/. 11s. 6d. 
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The Lives of Dr Edward Pocock« the celebrated Orientalist* by. 
Dr Twells; of Dr Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester* and of 
Dr Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by themselves,t and of the Rev. 
Philip Skelton, by Mr Burdy. 2 vol. 8vo. !/• 

Memoires sur un Epoque de ma Vie, par Vite*Marie de BetcerA 
Wodopeck, gentilhomme, Hagiisain. 4s. 

tkUAMA. . , . 

The Faro-Tables or the Guardians, a Comedy^ By John Tobinj 
Esq. Ss. 

Each for Himself, a Farce. Is. 6d. , 

Watch-word, or the Quinto Gate; a Melo-Drama in Tv^o Actft» 
Is. f>d. 

Caractacus, a new Tragedy ; with precious Remarks on English 
Tragedy ; including a blank-verse Gamut ajid Structure, Theatrical 
Committees,^Manager!» and Players. By William .Monnej. .4s. , 

The Slave, a Musical Drama, in Three Acts. 13y Tho, Morton* 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Old Plays ; being a Continuation of Dodsley’s Collection S with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 6 vol. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, in Three Books; containing the substance 
of all that has been written on the Subject. By Then, of Smyrna; 
Nichomachus, Jamhiichus, Boetius, &c. By T. Taylor. 8vo. 14s. 

Souter’s New Arithmetical Tables, on a large card. 6d. 

An Atlas for the Use of Schools. By Miss Wilkinson. 2 Parts* 
Svo. 7 s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

Londina Illustrata. Nos. 25, 24, and 25. 8s. and 10s. 6d. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern Coast of England* 
Part VIII. Imperial paper, 18s, Royal paper, 12$. 

Portraits of Celebrated Painters. By John Corner. Part HI. 
4to. 10s. 6d—royal 4to. I8s,—India proofs, Is. 

The Elgin Marbles, from the Temple of Minerva at Atbeos, en¬ 
graved on sixty double plates. Imp. 4to. 5/. 58. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great Britain: containing a Series 
of Views illustrative of the Character and prominehc Features of the 
Coast, ^y Wm. Danicll, A. K. A. 10s. 6d. 

^ geography. 

D’Anville’s Geography of the Greeks and Romans,.In the Times 
of Alexander and Augustus; translated from the French by the 
Editor of the Military Chronicle. half bound. 

Itinerary of the Morea. By Sir W. Gell, M. A. F. R. S. F.S.A; 

A System of Geography, for the Use of Schools and private Stu¬ 
dents ; on a New and Easy Plan, in which the European Boanda- 
lies are stared as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress of 
Vienna; with an Account of the Solar System, and a variety of 
Problems to be solved by the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes. By 
Thomas Ewing, Teacher of English, Geography, and History^ ia 

vouxxvu. Ko.Mm 
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Edtnbnrfrh; author nf ** Principles of Elocution,” the •* English 
Learner,” and a New General Atlas. Price, bound, with Niue 
Mnos, 6s. 6d.-^without Maps, 4s. 6d. 

New General Atlas, to accompany the Geography. By Thomai 
Ewing. Quarto. Half bound. 1/. Is. 

HISTORY. 

A Historical Survey of the Cuitotns, Habits, and present State of 
the Gypsies. By John Hoyland, Author of an Epitome of the His- 
tor? of the World, &c. 8vo. 7f. 

Otters from St Helena. By William Warden. 10s. 6d. 

Annals of Glasgow; coroprisbig an Accouut of the Public Build¬ 
ings, Charities, and the Rise and Progress of the City. By Jamea 
Cleland. 3 vol. 8vo. iZ. li. 

The Inquisition Unmasked. By D. Antonio Puigblanch. Trans¬ 
lated from the Author’s Enlarged Copy, by William Walton, esq. 
8 vol. 8 VO. IZ. 10s. 

The History of Ceylon, from the earliest Period to the Year 1815. 
By Philalethes, A.M. Ojcon. 4to. 24 12s. 6d. 

HORTICUZ-TUaK. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. No. VII, 3». 

Pomona Britannica. By George Brookahaw eaq. Ports IV. and V. 
royal 4to. iZ. Is. each. 

LAW. 

Report of Cases argued and determined in the Ecclesiastical Court 
at Doctors’ Compaons, and in the High Court ef Delegates. By 
Jos. PhlUimore, LL.D* 

An Eaulj on Aquatic Rights, intended as an Illustration of the 
Law relative to Fishing, and to the propriety of Ground or StiiL 
produced by Alluvion or Dereliction of the Sea, By H. Schultes. 5s. 

The Law of Infancy and Coverture. By Peregrine Bingham, 
A« B* 148. 

Precedents of the Practical Forms relative to Gam^and Fish, 
with some preliminary Obbervations relative to the same. By J. 
Chitty, Esq. Barrister-at-law. 9s. 

An Arrangement of the Accounts necessary to be kept by Execu¬ 
tors of Wills, &c. By A. Highmore Esq. solicitor. 6s. 6d. 

A Summary of the Law on Penal Convictions. By Joh^ Nares, 
Esq. Inner Temple. 8vo. 68. ^ 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public Acts, passed Anno 1816^ 
with Comments, Notes, and a copious Index. By Thomas Walter. 
Williams, of the Inner Temple, Esq,, Editor of the Quarto Digest of 
the Statute Law, Williams’s Justice, &c- Ss. 

§ MBDICINB, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

Edinburgh Medical and Surgical journal, No. 49. Ss. 

Observations on the projected Bill for restricting the Practice of 
Surgery and Midwifery to Members of the Royal Colleges of Lon¬ 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and to Army or Navy Surgeons,^ Bf 
& General Fractitioner* is. 6J* 
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An Essay on the Common Cause and Prevention of lleoatitis and 
Bilious CompMiincs. as well in India as in Europe. By Chu. Grif* 
litliSt M. D. Dep- Insp. nf HospitalS| 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of the Gout. By Charles 
Scudamore, M. D. 8vo. 12a. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic Lesions of the Heart and 
great Vessels. By J. N. Corvissart> M. D.: translated from tho 
French. 8vo. 10s. 6d- 

A Vindication of the University of Edinburgh, as a School of 
Medicine, from the Aspersions of “ A Member of tlie University of 
Oxford: ” with Remat ks on Medical Reform- By Lawson Whal-*^ 
ley, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

Medico-Cbirurgical 7ransactLons; published by the Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. 7, Part 2. 8vo. (with seven 
plates). 1^5. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur« 
gery. By Charles Bell. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Diseased Spine, and on Distorted Spine, with ease 
to illustrate the success of a new method of Cure. By T. Sheldrake, 
^vo- 6s. 

Observations on the dangerous Tendency of Dr lCingla1ce*s Hypo- 
thesis respecting the Use of Cold Water in Gouty and Rheumatic 
Aftections. By William Norman, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treatment of Dysentery, Intermittent 
and Remittent Fevers. By Edw. Sigismond Somers, M.D. &c. 12s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treatment of the diseased 
Sfiine, previous to the Period of Incurvation, with Remarks on tho 
consequent Palsy. By Thos. Copland, F.R.C.S. 8vo. 6?. 

An Etperimental Inquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Varieties of 
the Arterial Pulse, and certain other Properties of the larger Arteries 
in Animals with warm Blood. By Caleb Hillter Parry, M- D. 8#^ 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Arteries and Veins, containing the. 
Pathology and Treatment of Aneurisms and Wounded Arteries. By 
Jos^ Hodgson, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 15s. 

A Treatise on Tetanus, illustrated by a number of Cases. By 
John IV^rrlson, M. D. 5$. 

GerbatTc on the Teeth ; with Observations on the most frequene 
Diseases incidental to the JVlouth, &c. &c. &c. a popular Treatise 
addressed to the Faculty and Heads of Families. Translated front 
the French, by a Member of .Faculty. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the Process of N^ure in repairing Injuries of the 
Intestines. By Benjamin Travers, F.R.S. Surgeon to bt Thomas's 
Hospital, and to the London Infirmary. 15s- 

Practical Illustrations of Ty^us, and other Febrile Diseases. By 
J. Armstrong, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCBLLAKIES. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By DugsidI 
Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS. Lond. Sc Edin, Vol. 2. 6vo. 
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Philosophical Essays. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F. R. SS: Lond* 
It Edin. 8vo. 146. • 

The New Cyclopaediaf or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, M.D. F.R.S. F.L<S. dec. Vol. 
XXXIV. Part L 4to. 1/.—royal pap^, IL 16s. 

The Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living Character, esta¬ 
blished by a variety of Facts, and by the Speeches of Lord Chatham 
in 1770. 12s. 

* Encyclopedia Londinensis. The Fourteenth Volume. 

Hieroglyphiconim Origo et Natura; conscripsit Jacobus Bailey, 
B- A. Col. Trin. Schol. Ss. 6d. 

The present Peerage of the United Kingdom for 1817. 7s. 6d. 

Letters on the constrained Celibacy of the Clergy of the Church 
of Rome. 8vo.. lOs. 

Juvenile Anecdotes, or Authentic and Interesting Facts of Chil¬ 
dren and Youth. By John Bruce, l^mo. 45. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales. By the late SamueL 
Johnson, LL. U. From the Original Manuscript in his own hand¬ 
writing ; Together with a Fac-simile of a part of the Manuscript y 
with Illustrative Notes. By R. Duppa, LL. B. 9s. - 

The Journal of Seiencea and the Arts. No. 3> 7s. Cd. 

Sketches of India, or Observations, descriptive of the 8cener}\ 
&c. in Bengal. Written in India in the Years 1811, 1% 13 Sc 14:' 
Together with Observations on the Cape of Good Hope and St He« 
lena. Written at those places in February, March, and April 18I5« 
8vo. 7s- 

Stenography, or the Art of Shori^hand perfected^ 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Panorama of Paris. S2mo. Ts. 

East India Register for 1816. 7s. 6d- 

Experimental Outlines for a new Theory of Colours, Light, and 
Vision ; with Critical Remarks on Sir Isaac Newton’s Opinions; and- 
some new Experiments on Radiant Caloric. By Joseph Rea^e, M.D. 
Annual President of the Royal Medical Societies o£ Edinburgh, &c. 
Vol. 1. Svo. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES.- 

Purity of Heart,, or the Ancient Costume, a Tale. Addressed to 
the Author of Glenarvon. By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. 12mu.t 
4 $. 

The Revealer of Secrets. By the Author of Substance and Sha* 
dow, &e.- I voL 12mo. TSs. 

Spanish Tales. Translated from Le Sage, and selected from other 
Authors; wherein are contained a Description of Madrid, Grenada, 
Saragoza, Seville, Milan, Parma, Palermo, &c. &c. By Mrs Fred. 
Laytom 3 vol. 12mo. 1^. Is. 

The balance of Comfort, or the Old Maid and the Married Wo¬ 
man. By Mrs Ross. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Wife of Fitzalice and the Caledonian Siren, a Romance. By 
Marianne Wilton. 5 vol. 12ino. 1/. 78. 6d. 

Talea^ of mj Landlordi Collected and Arranged by Jedediah 
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Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster^ and Parisl>Clerk of Gandercleagli. 
* vol. 1/. 8s. 

The Pastor's Fireside. By Miss Jane Porter, Author of ‘ ThadS 
deus of Warsaw,' and * Scottish Chiefs. * 4 vol. 12ino. IL 1 is. 6dn 

Strathallan, a Novel. By Miss Lefano. 4 vel. iL2mo. IL 4s. 

The Naiads, a Tale. Svo. 4s. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity; a Novel. S vol. 12mo. 15s. 

Yillasantelle, or the Curious Impertinent; a Romance. By Catlu 
Selden, Author-of the English Nun. 8vo. 6$. 

Life of a Recluse. By A. Gihsnn. 2 vol. 12nio. 10s. 6d. 

^ The Prize $ or, the Lace-Makers of Messenden. By Mrs Caro¬ 
line Messenden. 4 b. 

The Royal Brides, or Sketches of Exalted Characters. By Ro¬ 
bert Bramble, Esq. 3 vol. ]2mo. 18s. 

The Mysteries of Hungary, a Romantic Story of the 15th Cen¬ 
tury. By E. Moore, Esq. 

Gonzalvo de Baldura, ot;, a Widow’s Vow; a Romantic Legend. 

vol. 

POKTPY. 

The Sunday School. By S. Whitchurch. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Monody on the Death of Mr Sheridan, spoken at Drury-Lane 
Theatre. Is. 

The Poetic Mirror; or, the Living Bards of Britain. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Genius, a Poem- By James Brydges Williams. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Verses to the Memory of the late James Reynolds of Bristol. By 
James Montgomery, Esq. 2s. 

Euripidis Alcestis Burlesqued. By Is-Styrke, Gent. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Shots at the M—re. 4s. 

The Bridal of Triermain ; or, the Vale of Saint John, in Three 
Cantos. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in Six Cantos. By the Author of 
the Bridal of Triermain. 7s- 6d. 

Eccentricities for Edinburgh: Containing Poems, entitled, a La- 
snontaijon to Scotch Booksellers; Fire, or the Sun-Poker; Mr Cham- 
pemoune the Luminous Historian, or Learning in Love; London 
Rurali^^ or Miss B^nn and Mrs Burt. By George Coleman, the 
younger. 5s. 6d. 

The South American, a Metrical Tale, in Four Cantos: With 
Jlistorical Notes, and other Poems. By James Scott Walker 5s. 6d. 

Nautic Hours, 5s. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of Life; a Romance of Poetry, 
Jn Three Cantos. By Charles Masterton. 12mo. 

Emigration, or England in Paris. 8vo. 3>. 6d. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheijdan. By C, 
PhilljpSf Esq. Barrister at Law. Is. 6dt 
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Melarcholf Honrs, a Collection of Miscellaneous Pomu. 6s. 

, The Naiad’s Wreath. By Mr Macmullan. 8vo. 5s- 

A Fifth Volume of Lord Byron's .Work*; containing the Siege 
of Corinth, Parisiaa, Fare Thee Well. Monody on Sheridan, and 
eereral other Poems. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6(1. 

Poems, principally foundeJ upon the Poems of Meleager. 2«. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto Third* By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d* 

The Prisoner of Chillon^ and other Poems. By Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d« 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country. By 
John Wheatley esq. Ss. 

A Letter to tlie Duke of Kent upon the Revulsion? of Trade, and 
our sudden Transition from a System of extensive War to a State of 
I'eace. 35. « 

Remedies proposed, n<* certain, speedy and effectual, for the Re¬ 
lief of our present Embarrassments. By an Independent Gentleman. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her Difncultics, consistently with 
the strictest Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. By a Coun¬ 
try Gentleman. 8vo. 2s 6d. 

National Difficulties practically exposed. By a Member of the 
XiOwcstoiFt Book Club. 2s. 6d. 

Means of Improving the Condition of the Poor, in Morals and 
Happiness, considered in a Lecture delivered at the Minor Institute. 
By T. Williams. 28. 6d. 

Two Letters to the Earl of Sheffield on the W’ool Question^ 

Remarks occasioned by the Notes and Observations of a Magi¬ 
strate of the County of Middlesex, upon tlie Minutes of Evidence 
taken before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, to in¬ 
quire into the State of the Police of the Metropolis. By a real 
Lover uK the Country. *2s 6d. ^ 

A Sketch of the British Fur Trade of North America, with Ob¬ 
servations .'dative to the North-west Company at Montreal. By the 
£ari of Sdkiik. 48. 6d. 

Further Observations on the State of the Nation—Means of Em¬ 
ployment of Labour—Sinking Fund, and its application—P;i/fppri8in 
—Protection requisite to the Landed and Agricultural Interests, drc. 
By R. Preston esq. M. P. 2s. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, including an Expo- 
fition of the Causes and Advantages of a Tendency to Exuberance 
of Members in Society, a Defence of Poor Laws, and a critical apd 
historical View of the Doctrines and Projects of the most celebrated 
Legislators and Writers, relative to Population, the Poor, and Cha¬ 
ritable Establishments. By James Graham esq. 

An Essay, showing the Justice and Expedience of reducing the 
Interest of the National Debt. 8vo. 
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Observations on Illicit Distillation and Smuggling, with some Re^ 
marks on the Reports of Woodbine Parish esq.. Chairman of the 
Excise Board, on that Subject. 28. 

Letters on the Distressed State of Agriculturists; originally pub¬ 
lished in the Edinburgh Courant and other Newspapers, under the 
Signature of ‘ Veras, ' and now reprinted with Alterations and Ad¬ 
ditions. By Robert Brown, Farmer at Markle, in the County of 
Haddington. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most eminent Nonconformist 
Ministers, delivered at the period of their Ejectment by the Act of 
Uniformity, in the yeaf 1662: to which is prefixed, a Historical 
and Biographical Preface. 11s. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Holy Bible ; corrected and improved. 
By the Right Ucv. Geo. Gleig, LL. D. F. R. S. E. F. S. S. A. Pri¬ 
mate of th'e Scotch Epifcopat Church : and dedicated, by permis¬ 
sion, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Part I. 
tlem}^ 4to. 7s.—royal 410. Os. sewed. 

Plain Preaching, or Sermons for the Poor, and for all Ranks. By 
. t])o Rev. R. Mayo. 12nno. 6s. 

The Season and I'imc, or an Exposition of the Prophecies which 
relate to the two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 1260 Years 
now recently expired ; together with Remarks upon the Revolution¬ 
ary Antichrist, proposed by Bishop Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Fa¬ 
ber. By W, Ettpick, A. M. fivo. 129. 

Sermons, by the late Cha. We'tley, A. M. 8vo- 7s. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Revelation, iu the 
Doctrine of the Established Chusch of England and Ireland. By 
the Hon. and Rev, Edward John Tumour, A. M. 8vo. 12s.' 

Plain Discourses, delivered to Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. William Butcher, M, A. Vol. HI. 12ino. 3s. fid.—The three 
Volumes los. 

A Translation of the Six Books of Proclus, on the Theology of 
Plato, to which a Seventh Book is added, in order to supply the de¬ 
ficiency of another Book on (his subject, which was written by Pio- 
clils, but since lost; also a Translation of Proclus’s Elements of 
ThcoUmy- By Thomas Taylor. 2 vol. royal quarto—(250 copies 
only priced). 51. 10s. 

Faith and Works contrasted and reconciled, in Six Letters to a 
Christian Friend ; containing Remarks on a late Address by Dr 
Chalmers (of Glapgow) and other Sentiments as to the Doctrine of 
Grace : showing also that the Influence of the Gospel extends to ail 
the common Transactions of Life. 28- 

Thc Biblical Cyclopaedia, or Dictionary of the Holy ScripUirea; 
intended to facilitate an Acquaintance with the Inspired Writings. 
By William Jones, Author of the History of the Waldenses. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1/- 16s; 

Fifty-Seven Sermon^ on the Gospels or Epistlesi for all the Sun- 
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days in thd Year, Cbri8tmas-Day» the Circumcision, and Good-Fri¬ 
day ; for the Use of Families and Congregations : together with Oht 
aervations on Public Religious Instructions* By the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of St James's, Bath. 2 vol. 12ino. ISs. 

A Plea for Catholic Communion in the Church of God. By J. 

Mason, D. D- 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons ; by W, N. Darnell, B.D. Prebendary of Durham, and 
late Fellow of C. C. College, Oxford. Svo. 98. 

A Lay-Sermon, addressed to the Higher Classes of Society. By 
6. T. Coleridge esq. l2mo. 4a. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Lincoln, containing an Account of the Antiqui¬ 
ties, Edifices, Trade and Customs, of that Ancient City, an intro¬ 
ductory Sketch of the County, &c. with Plates* Small Svo, 7s.; 
large paper, 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary. ISmo. 2s. 6d. * 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in Paris. By Messrs Segard 
and Testard, squatinud in imitation of the Drawings by Mr Uosen* 
berg. 4to. Plain, U. 11s. 6d. $ or coloured, 2/. 2s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Ireland during the Years 1814 and ^ 
1815. By Anne Plumptrce. i vol. 4to. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France in the Winter of 18]5-16<. 
Including Remarks on French Society and Manners, with a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Catacombs, and Notices of some other Objects of Cu¬ 
riosity and Works of Art, not hitherto described. Svo. 12s. 

VOYAGES ASD TRAVELS. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and the Ecclesiastical States, 
in a Scries of Letters written to a Friend in the Years 1807 and 
1808': to which are added, a few occasional Poems. By Baroii 
d'Uklanski. 2 vol. 12mo. 1/. is. , 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambneo to Senra, besides occarional 
Excursions: also, a Vnynge to Maranam ; the whole exhibiting a 
picture of the State of Society, during a residence of Six'^Yoars in 
that Country ; illustrated by Plates of Costume. By Henry Kcstcr. 

1 vol. 4to. 2/. 10s. 

Travels above the Cataracts of Egypt. By Thomas Legh esq. 
M* P. With a Map. 4to. 1/. is* 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, dvnng the 
Y^ears 1810 and 1811. By Louis Simond. Second Edition, cor¬ 
rected and enlarged: to which is added, an Appendix on France, 
writtenin December 1815aijdOctober 1816* 2vol. Svo. lls.6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Traiuactions of the Geological Society, illustrated by a Volume 
contain^g numerous Plates and Maps, most of them coloured. S vol. 
4to. 13s. 6d. 

Nautical Astronomy by Nigbt, comprehending practical Direc« 
lions for knowing and observing the principal Fixed Stars visible 19 
the Northern Hemisphere : illustrated by several Engravings, caicu« 
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lated to render more familiar the knowledge of the Stai;)i» and thw 
Practice of observing by them. By William £dward Parry, Lieu* 
tenant in the Royal Navy. 4to. lOs. 6d. 

Provincial Letters, containing an Exposure of the Reasoning and 
Morals of the Jesuits. By Blaise Pascal. To which is added, u 
View of the History of the Jesuits, and the late Bull for the Revival 
of the Order. Translated from the French. 8vo. ]2s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauties of the Heavens displayed % 
in which the striking appearances to be observed in various evenings 
during the year 1817, are described. By William Frend esq. M. A* 
16^mo. Ss. 

Jackson's New and Improved System of Mnemonics; or Two 
Hours’ Study in the Art of Memory applied tn Figures, Chronolo¬ 
gy, Geography, Statistics, &c. &c. IS^mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and present State of Galva¬ 
nism ; coAtaining Investigations, experimental and speculative of 
the principal Doctrines offered for the explanation of its Phenomena^ 
and a statement of a new Hypothesis, honoured by the Royal Irish 
Academy with the prize. By M. Donovan. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Principles of Harmony, containing a complete and compen¬ 
dious Illustration of the Theory of Music. By John Relfe, Musi¬ 
cian in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus Selenus, on Chess. Trans¬ 
lated by J. H. Sarratt, Professor. 1/, Is. 

The Third Letter to General Lord Harris. By Major-General 
M‘Carty- 2s- 6d. 

A Letter to J-C-• esq. containing some Observations on 

liis late Conduct and Proceedings as Lord of the Manor. 2s. 

The whole Works of the late William Cowper, esq. consisting of 
Poems, Letters, and a Translation of Homer. 10 vol. foolscap 8vo«* 
B/. 11s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, intended for the Use of 
those who are not much conversant in Mathematical Studies. By 
the Rev. A. Mylne, A. M. Svo. 9s. 

‘ FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Ouv^gps Nouveaux mporh's de France, par Bossange ct Massmit 
V Great Marlborough Street. 

Memoire* particuliers, pour servir a I’histoire de la fin da regne 
de Louis XVI. Par Bertrand Moleville. 2 vol. «vo. Paris, 1816. 1/. 

Hiitoire de France pendant les guerres de la Revolution. Par 
Lacretelle. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 2/. 

Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire Eccl6siastique, pendant le ISeme 

siecle. 2d edit. 4 vol. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 

Precis de la Vie Publique du Due d’Otrante. 8vo. Londret, 

1816. 8s. 

De la aMonarchie selon la Charte. Par le Vicomte de Ch^teaOf 
briand. ’Svo. Londres^ 1816. 6s. 
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Consid6ratinns Morales snr lea Finances. Par le Dac de Levis. 
8vo. Parist 5s» 

Histoire de la Philosophic Modeme, depuis la renaissance des LeN 
tres jusqu’a Kant: pr£c^d6e d'un abr£g6 de la Philosophie ancienne» 
depuis Thales jusqu’aii XIV. Steele. Par Jean Gottlieb Buhle. 
7 vol, 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3/. 16?* 

Histoire Critique et Militaire des Campagnes de la P^eolotion 
f rangaige. Par Je General Baron de .Tomini. 2d edit, accompagnee 
<l*un Atlas MiliUire. 2 voK Bvr. Paris, 1816. iL 

Cet OQvrage fait suite au TraitiS des Grandes Operations Militairea 
rar le ineme Auteur, et Traird des Campagnes de Bonaparte en 
Italicv et de Moreau sur le Rhin. 

Lyc6e, ou cours de Littdratnre, ancienne et frodernc. Par La 
Harpe, nouvelle edit, augmentee. 15voI. 8vo. Paris, 18)6. IL 
(Euvres complettes de Montesquieu, preceddes de la vie de Pau- 
tetir. 6 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3f. * 

CEuvres complettes de Jean Racine, avec le commentaire de La 
Harpe, et augmemees de plnsieurs morccaux inddits ou peu connus* 
7 vol. 8vo. Figures. Paris, 1816. SL 

Legons de Gdologie, donndcs au College dc France. Par Dela- • 
metherie. 3 vol, 8ro. Paris, 1816. 1/. lOs. 

Exc»-ciccs du Calcul Integral, par La Grange, contenant les diver¬ 
ges Mdthodes pour la Construction des Tables Eiliptiques. 4to. 
Paris, 1816. 16s. 

Supplement a la Thdorie analytique des Probabilites, par La 
Place. 4to. Parif, 1816. 3s. 

Les Apologistes involontaires, ou la Religion Chrdtienne prouvee 
et defendue par les Ecrits des Phiiosophes. l2mo. Paris, 1816* 4s« 
Quinze Jours a Lor.dres, a la fin de Svo. Paris, 18)6. 5s. 

* Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse, par Ebel, orne de planches et de 
cartes. 12nio. Paris, 1816. 14s. 

Itindraire du Royaurae de France, ornd d*une carte. 12mo.^ Pa¬ 
ris, 1816. 125. 

Beauids de THistoire d’lcalip, on abrege des annales Italiennes, 
par Giraud. 2 vol. l2mo. Figures. Pari.s, 1816. 10s. 

Beaut^s de t’Histoire de Portugal; par Durdent. 12fno. Fi¬ 
gures, Paris, 1816. 158. > 

Lancelot Montagu, ou le Rcsultat des Cones Fortnr^s, .^ar la 
Comtesse de Malarxne. 3vol.]2mo. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Goiltaume Penn, ou les premiers Colons de la Pensylvanie, par 
Mad. Barthelcmy Hadot. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 10s. 

Cecile, ou PeVve de la Piti^, par la Comtesse de Choiseul-Meuse* 
Svol. ]2nA. Paris, 1816* Ss^ 

Les Chateaux Soiste*. anciennes Anecdotes et Chroniques, par 
Mad. de Montolieu. 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 126. 

Lvcien de Murcy, ou le jenne hozhme d’aujcurd’huL 2 vol* 
)2mo. Paris, 1816. 7s. 
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Collection des Coutumes, dessin^s d’apres Nature* par Carle Ver- 
neti et gravces par Debucourt. FoL Seme Liv. 18s. 


AMERICAN BOOKS, 

Imported hy 3* Souter, No. 1, Patemoster^rffXf London* 

The Practice of the Court < f Admiralty, in three Parts; by John 
Hall. 8 VO. 11s. 

The Charters and general Laws of the Colony and Province of 
MassachusPtts. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

I'he Joiin^al. 4 vol. Svo. By John Hall. 3L 

The Ciimlnal Recorder. I2aio» Ss. 6d. 

The Opinion of Jiidj*^e Cooper on the Effect of a Sentence of the 
Foreign Court of Admiralty. Svo- 4s- 

The H'^tory of Now Hampshire, comprehending the Events of 
one complete Century ; contairinp also a Goomphical Description 
rf the State, with Sketches of its Natural History, Productions, 
Improvements, and prtsrnt Slate of Society, Laws and Govern¬ 
ment. By J. liellcnap, D.D. 3 vol. Svo. 36*. 

A Biographical Sketch of Profestoi Barton, M. D. late President 
of the Philadelphia Medical S( ciety, with a portrait. 8vo. 5s. 

The Empcriuin of Arts and Sciences. 2 vol. Svo. 36g- 

An Introductory Lecture, with Notes and References. By Tho¬ 
mas Cooper, Professor of Chemistry at Carlisle College, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Svo. 5s. 

'Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize Questions. By G. Chyne- 
chattuck, M. D. Svo. Gs. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Discafes in the State of Vermont, from its 
first Settlement to the Yeai 1815; to which are added, Remarks on 
I'uimonary Consumption. By Jas. A. Gallup, M» D. Svo. 14s. 

Information concerning Gas-Lights. By Thomas Cooper. Svo. 
10s. 

A Contrast between Galvanism and Hopkbsianism. By E. S. 
Ely, A. M. Svo. 10s. 

An Essay on the Causes of the Variety of Complexion and Fi¬ 
gure in the Human Species. By S imuel Stanhope Smith, Presi¬ 
dent hf the College of New Jersey, and Member of the Americto 
Philosophical Society. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A View of the Mercurial Practice in Febrile Diseases. By John 
Walker, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, and President 
of the Massachusett’s Medical Society. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

New-England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 4s* 

The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal. 3 vol. Svo. S5s; 

American Arithmetic. By O. Welsh. 3^ 6d. 
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JUdovIwehinhf founds of the «ect of Wahabeeflf account of, 440. 
^iddisout Mr, opinkin of, on government, 241. 

progressive advance of the saipds towards the coasts of, 431. 
jUexandeff Emperor of Rustiay bis interview with Bonaparte at 
Tilsit, 48& 

Andcfiy heights of many points in, determined by M. Humboldt, 99. 
Jhane^ Queen, writers of her reign fairly eclipsed by chose of our 
own time, 1. 

Anlinocf Roman mins at, 425. 

^i7tdna5, the most conspicuous schoolman of the ISth cedtury, 202. 

Sarofit Lord, hrs plan of a history of learning, 180—remarks on 
his genius and writings 181—progress of his fame not slow, as 
has been intimated, 22S. 
iiarraajf Dr, his character as a writer, 242. 

Savaria, the Tyrol ceded to, by the Emperor df Austria, and coi^ 
sequent revolt, 71* 

fienthanCs defence of usnry. See Usury. 

Sreislakf geologia di, 144—acquaintance with the state of science^ 
&c. in modern Italy just beginning to revive, 145—Milan the 
chief seatdf Kteramre thereat present, 146—the author a zeal¬ 
ous champion of the Plutonic system, 148—opinion that Italy af¬ 
fords little interesting in mineralogy contradicted, 149—consi¬ 
derations on the primitive state of the globe, 150—on its primi¬ 
tive aqueous fluidity, 152—of its igneous fluidity, and succeeding 
consolidation, 154—of primary and secondary rocks, 156—dit- 
ferent phenomena attending the consolidation of the globe, 15S 
—of organic fossil remains, 16CX—mistakes the author has com¬ 
mitted respecting the heights ef several mountains in Britain, 163* 
fittrckharTit. See Skekk Ibrahim. 

Cyron^ Lord, particular excellences of his poetry, 278—what tiie 
chi^ defiiCCs of, 279—extracts from, Lara, 283—frOm th^Siege 
of Corinth, 285—from Parisina, 288—^general character of the 
Third Canto of Childe Harold, 292—opening of the poem, 293 
—the hero arrives at the Arid of Waterloo, 294—breaking op at 
Brussels, 295—apostrophe to Napoleon, 297—Rousseau charac¬ 
terized, 301—picture of an evening-calm on the lake of Geneva, 
. 302—# midsummer night thunder-storm diere, SOS—the Prison¬ 
er of Cbillon, 305—darkness, 308. 

CufVo, slave market at, 425—treatment of the city by Bonaparte, 475- 
^Cataracts of the Nile described, 427. 

^A//Ao/zc question, changes that have lately taken place in, 310— 
^opoft^ securities against foreign influence exammed, S12—irisJi 
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prelates never were or could be appointed by (he Pope* 915^ 
supposing him even the tool of an enemy, S14—shown frotai th» 
manner in which they have recently treated the interference of the 
Holy See, 315-—particularly in the case of Quarantott^s Rescript, 
ib.—extract from the address of the Catholic laity to the Pope in 
ldl5, Sf9^danger from foreign influence, if any, less now than 
formerly, 321—the condition, since, of both priests and people vast¬ 
ly improved, 323—principal concessions made to them, 325—ilf 
securities now demanded shown to be of no effect, 326-^con8e- 
quences of the interference of Government with the preferments* 
o( the Catholic clergy, 333—cases quoted in other countries shown 
to have no similarity to that of Ireland, 334. 

Catholic religion permitted at least as much freedom of discussion, aa 
the early Protestants, 164—what the true cause of the terrible in¬ 
tolerance of that Church, 177* 

Chainpertyf crime of, explained, 354. 

diaries IL more victims to religious intolerance during his rei^v 
than for half a century preceding the destruction of the Catholic 
power, 179^ 

Chaucer^ his right to the invention of the heroic measure now so com¬ 
mon among us, examined, 415—extracts from, 417. 

Coleru/ge'n Lay* Sermon, strictures on, 444—substantiated by ex¬ 
tracts, 448. 

Coleridge's Poems, character of, and extracts from, 58. 

ColumbuSj dispute concerning the birth-place of, 492—pretension* 
of Piedmont to that honour examined, 4^4—evidence in favouv 
of the Genoese, 500—original letter of Columbus, describing hi* 
discoveries, 505* 

Commercial Distresses of the country, nnanlmous opinion of all par¬ 
ties on the reality of, 373—question to what those difficulties are 
owing, 374—in what way the people now idle were formerly em¬ 
ployed, 376—how deprived of that employment, S79—what the 
probability of its recovery, 383* 

Constiluiionj dangers of the—Grounds upon wliicb such alarms are 
treated with contempt by the advocates of existing abuses, 245<— 
such modes of reasoning one of the worst signs of the times, ilu 
—b^st way of gaining a just view of the subject, 247—principle- 
of resistance the foundation of all nur liberties, 249—idea that 
any one act of violence* &c. is unimportant in itself, shown to be 
false and dangerous, 250—effects of such encroachments illustrat¬ 
ed, in the case of the droits of the Admiralty, &c. 253* 

Dakkif ruins of a temple at, 435. 

Dealtry's Principles of Fluxions.—Synthetic and analytic methods 
of treating a science contrasted, 87—manner in which the fluxionr^ 
ary calculus is explained in the present treatise, considered, ib.— 
rules derived from its principles, how explained, 90—and applied 
to particular examples, 96. 

i)cAr, the modern capital of Nubia, 434* 

Dertdera^ crocodiles numerous in tlie neighbourhood of> 426«. 
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Dewartes, remarlcg no his writings, 225- 

Desgeneiies refioes to poison the sick of the French army, 477- 

Jiongola^ fine breed of horses in, 434. 

JSast India College at IJertford, importance of such an institution, 
511—present mode of education, and that proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, compared, 520—mode of study at the Hertford OoU 
lege, 522—objections to, from soaie casual irregularities in ita 
discipline answered, 526. 

Ebringtont Lord, anecdotes of Bonaparte, bvi 475. 

Encyclopaedias^ general utility of, 195, note, 

Enghienj Duke d’, account of his arrest and execution, 485. 

Essouan^ the ancient Syenc, scenery near, described, 428. 

fiazu-eZ-ATe^'r, the ancient Antaeopolis, ruins at, 426* 

Geneva, evening-calm on the lake of, described, 302. 

Georges^ reigns of the first two, produced few writers of 6rigioaI ge¬ 
nius, 7. 

Ghlfe, remarks on the primitive state of the, 150. 

Gratitudct a statesman’s definition of, 311. 

Grotius, one of the most eminent writers on the law of nations, 232. 

Gucr/ek Hassan, remarkable excavated temple ,at, 436. 

Gulliver^ Captain Lemuel, voyage of—whence tlie interest excited by 
arises, 47. 

Haxjiiftger, Friar Joadiim, greatly distinguished in the defence of the 
T3'rol, 78. 

Hertford, mode of education io the East India College at, 522. 

Hobbes, character of, 238. 

Hffer, an'innkeeper, oac of the chiefs of the Tyrolese insurrection, 
72—is deserted by the Austrians, 76—assumes the entire direc¬ 
tion of affairs, both civil and military, 8L—traits of his character, 
82.^18 made prisoner, tried, and shot, ih. 

Humbddl, voyage d^,—the present the basis of a great deal that is 
contained in his other works, 99.—conditions by which the posi¬ 
tion of afiy point on the earth^s surface is determined, ib.—me¬ 
thods of determining longitudes, measuring heights, 6cc. 100. 

Jaffa, account of the massacre of the Turks at, 475* 

Ihrim, a town of Nubia, described, 432. 

Jciinson, Miss Elsther. See SltUa. 

Ireland, ronscquences of the interference of the Pope in the notninfi- 
tion of the Catholic clergy of^ examined, 310. See Catholie 
Quesiion* 

Kennedy Bishop, his picture of Swift’s demeanour to men of rank and 
office, 18. 

Anar, John, conference with Maitland of Lethington on persecution, 
166, 

La^angc, improvements in the fluxionary calculus by the discovw** 
nes of, 89, 

iiCtt’/Mcs, intolerable grievacce of, S5& 
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Voyage up the Nile, general nmarks on, 422—account of, 
Mahommcd AH Pacha, the present ruler of Egypt, 424'—sketch 
the author’s journey from Cairo, 425—singular adventure 
a cavern, 4^7—account of the Wahabees, 439. 

LibcU definition of the offence of, 104—mode of prosecution of, 

- 105—civil remedy which the law .gives for injury to private cha« 
racter considered, 107—deductions drawn frooi a view of the libel 
law of England, 109—bad efTucts of the exclusion of evidence as 
to tlie truth of libellous matter in all prosecutions for tins offence 
considered, ib*—prupo:*cd remedy for, and objections to, stated 
and answered, 125. 

Machiavelt remarks on the writings of, 209- 

M^Crie^ Dr, his apology for the intolerance of the Reformers, 167- 

Mohammed AH Pachuy the present ruler of Egypt, account of, 424. 

Maitland of Lethingttm, conference between, and John Knox, on 
the subject of persecution, 166. 

Maltkus, See East India College. 

Manjidouty singular caverns at, 436. 

Munnunty General, duplicity of, towards his master, 490. 

MrerfMty Count, anecdotes of Bonaparte, related by, 473. 

MelzU character of Bonaparte, by, 473. 

Middle age, many important discoveries made during, 199. 

MintOy Lord, testimony of, in favour of the mode of education at 
the East India College, 525. 

MontaignCy his chaiacter as a philosopher, 222. 

iV/o/r, Sir Thomas, extract from bis Dialogues, 217. 

Kapioncy Signior, attempts to prove Columbus to have been a native 
of Pkdmont, 494. 

Napoleon Bonapartey favourable change in the sentiments of his 
conductors lo St Helena, respecting, 460—account of an interview 
with, 462—his personal appearance and habits described, 465— 
birth, parentage, 466—review of his conduct during the Ita¬ 

lian campaign, 470—his character, &c. at this period of his life* 
47 i_his account of the massacre at Jaffa, 475—and of the pro¬ 
posal for poisoning the sick of his army, 477-*4iis apostasy in E- 
gvut, and desertion of his army, bow to be considered, 478—state 
of France at his return, and measures he pursued, 479—vindicai-. 
ed from the murder of Pichegru and Captain Wright, 433—his 
account of tlie arrest and execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 4S5 
—review of his conduct subsequent to the treaty of Tilsit, 436. 

Noid% Edition of Surrey and Wyatt, preliminary remarks ou, 390— 
sketch of the life of the Earl of Surrey, 393—his character, 391^ 
—his merits as a poet discussed, 404—extracts from, 406—shate 
be had ip reforming our versification, &c. 415—Ch:iucer**s right 
CO' the invention of die heroic measure among us examined, 4iS 
—objections to the use of double ihynies obviated, 420. 

Nubia^ account of the country, its inhabitants, &c. 434. 

Otkham^ Willian: cf^ the reviver of the Nominalists, 203^ 







Odanif Francis^ hiit account of Lord Bacooi S^. 

PhemomeMi literary, lately exhibited in India, 200> noie» 

Philoe^ island of, splendid ruins in, 438. 

Pichtgru^ General, not murdered by Bonaparte, as has been assert¬ 
ed, 483. 

PoeiicoJ^ Extracts —^Trom Svift, 50—from Coleridge’s Christabcl, 59 
**Kub1a Khan, 65—from Lord Byrun's Lara, 283—his Siege of 
Corinth, 385—Parisina, 388—Chiide Haroldt 393—Pritioner of 
ChilloD, 605—Darkness, SOS— *froih the Earl of Surrey's Poems, 
406—from Chaucer, 417. 

PompomtiuSt singular opinions of, 33 L 

Popct degree of hifluence possessed by the, in the appointment of the 
Irish Catholic clergy, examined, 313. 

Portents believed by the Tyrolese to have been seen previous to the 
overthrow of the French power, 86. 

Press, liberty of, reasons for chasing the present time for tlie discus¬ 
sion of, 103. 

Prisoner of Chillon, story of, and extracts from, 305. 

Quarterly List of New Publications, 3G3. 532. 

Jtcmi, Achroed Efcndi, the author of a History of Wars with the 
Russians, account of, 361—tokens of misfortune, from which ir 
was easy to prognosticate the ill success of the war, 364—errors 
committed by the Sublime Porte in venturing on offensive mea¬ 
sures against Russia, 365—system of fraud and peculatidn pre¬ 
vailing in T-urkey, 367—Empress Catharine's mode of govern¬ 
ment, ib.—^Turkish mode of curing weakness of head, 372. 

Jxehtvraiion^ changes in English literature introduced at, 4. 

Jihyrnes^ double, use of, vindicated, 430. 

Jtomans, judicious indulgence extended by, to the religion and habits 
of the conquered countries, 71 • 

Pousseau, characterized by Lord Byron, SOI. 

Hahara^ conjectures concerning the origin of the sands of, 431. 

i^holmtic system, character of, 201. 

^hfhh Ibrahim, account of, 426. 

^iiihuiy temple of, an ancient Egyptian edifice described, 438. r * 

Jtmitkt Dr Adam, many of the wants for a, history of philosophy 
satisfied by, 191—an opinion of, in favour of the Usury Laws^ 
339—confuted by Mr Bentham, 343. 

Soto, Domenic, the first writer who condemned the African slave 
trade, 330. 

SpcxU>ao^r, one of the chiefs of the insurrection in the Tyrol, some 
account of, 72—seizes the town of Hall by a stratagem, 74—in 
conjunction with Heifer, defeats the Bavarians at Wilten, 78—a- 
necdote of his ion Andrew, a hoy often years old, ib—his treat¬ 
ment of some female spies, 79—is unexpectedly attacked by tlie 
Bavarians, and nearly killed, S3—great difficulties he experienced 
in making his escape, 84—is appointed to the management of 4 
farm given by the Emperor to Hofer’s infant family^ 85i 
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Siella^ history of her eonnexion with Swift, SQ-^-dying scene -of, 
differently related, 41. ^ * 

Steioart's Introduction to the Encyclo,pariie,—Lord Bacon's plan of 
• a history of learning, 180—remarks on tjie character and genius 
of that philosopher, 181—outline drawn by him ably “P “IT 
the present author, l91—specimen of the manner of thinking and 
writing which prevails in his Discourse, 197—-period at which be 
chooses to commence his work, 198—character of the scholastic 
system, 201—account of William of Ockham, 203 —Si^Tho- 
mas More, 208—Machiavel, SOO^Pomponetius, 221 —M<#'taig^e» 
222—Des Cartes, 225—Domenic Soto, 230—Gropus, 232—Hob¬ 
bes, 238—Addison, 21-1—Barrow and Jeremy Taylor, 242. 
Snicule^ sentiments of a great man, respecting, 462v 
jSwrrry—See Noll. * * 

Su'}/}, Scott's Edition of, 1—reputation of the wits of Queen Anne ^ 
reign much declined, ib.—-causes of that decline, 2-—state of li¬ 
terature previous to the Hestoration, S—changes introduced by 
that event, 4—what the chief praise of Queen Anne's wits, 6— 
reigns of the first two Georges barren in genius, 7—character of 
this edition of Swift, 8—editor too favourable to the characlcf of 
his author, 10—sketch of Swift's poluical career, ih.--his per¬ 
sonal character, 21—history of his contiexion with Varina, 26— 
with Stella, 29—and Vanessa, 31—specimens of his correspond¬ 
ence with the latter, 37—death of Stella, 41—regret for his treat- 
ment of these women, not the cause of the gloom that oversha¬ 
dowed his latter days, 42—general character of his writings, 44 
—the Tale of a Tub, 46—voyages of Captain Gulliver, ib— 
whence the pleasure afforded by that work arises, 47—Swift not 
in any respect a poet, 49—specimens of his verses, 50—nis cha¬ 
racter of the Duke of Wharton, 51 —of his style, &c. SS. 

Tak nfa Tub^ character of, 46. , 

Taulor^ Jeremy, account of his writings, 243. 

Toleration of the Reformers, 163—Reformation erroneously describ* 
ed as a struggle for religious freedom, 164—First reformers; 
equaliy intolerant with the Catholics, 165—Conference between 
Leihington and John Knox, 166—Mr M'Cree's apology for the 
lattet, 167; shown, by a quotation from his history to be wtad- 
"Hussible, 168—Toleration of the reformers arose only from their 
^nt of power to persecute, 171—Instances of the vatiance bi- 
tween the Government and the Protestant clergy on the subject, 
jY 3—Benefits introduced by the Keformation, 175—Tlie multipii- 
cation of sects, and the reduction of the immense wealth of the 
clerey, J 76—two of the most important of these, l/^Thf 
ter, the true cailse of the merciless persecutions of the Catholics of 
old, 177 —Protestants, when backed hj the civU power, as capa¬ 
ble of persecution as the Roman Antichrist himself, 179. 

Turkish account of Wars with Russia, 861. t s 

Tyrol, ‘French invasion of, prelipjiparf remarks on, 67—Irregular 
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Tyrol preTioa$ to its transference to Bavaria, 69-«»Tcaafe^ inter- 
fertnce of dm French with the internal institutions of the ebmil^ 
causes the peasants to revok, 72—They take Inspftick, 79, and 
Hall, by a stratagem, 75—Are ill Mip|mrtcd hy^ the Austrian of« 
ficers sent to their assistance, Ak—I ngenious device of some of the 
insurgents to convey intelligence across the Inn, 77-—French and 
Bavarians defeated at Wilten, 78—Are compelled to retreat with 
great loss, 8i—Austria makes peace with France, in which the 
Tyrol is forgotten, 84—Fate of the principal leaders, 85—Portents 
said to have been observed previous to the overthrow of the French 
power, 66. 

VatiAomrich^ Miss Esther. See Vanessa- 

f^aneua^ Mr Scott’s account of Svift’s treatment of, 31« 

Tartna, history of Dean Swift’s connexion with^ S6. 

Vi^happiness not trecessarily allied to genius, 299. 

IJsury^ Defence of, 939—Mr Bentham’s opinion of die origin of the 
usury laws, 340—Reasons alleged in favour of, 941—Opinion of 
Dr Smith in favour of, refuted, 343—Mischiefs occasioned by, 
34B—Inconsistency of, with their avowed purposes, 353—Instance 
of their operating to the ruin of an individual, 354—Bad effects 
of law taxes, 356. 


Wahabeeet account of the sect of, 439—their peculiar religious te« 
nets, 442—are attacked by the Pacha of Egypt, 443. 

IVardetCs Letters from St Helena, character of, 459—some errors 
in the author’s statements pointed out, 461—account of an inter¬ 
view with Napoleon, 462—behaviour of the latter on arriving at 
St Helena, 463—^his personal appearance described, 465—sketch 
of his life, 466. 

iVatynss Miss Jane. See Varina. 

tVeUesTey^ Lord, minute of, concerning the European servants of 
the India Company, 512—his plan for the education of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, compared with that now established, 52(7. ^ 

Wharton^ Duke of, Swift’s character of him, 54. 

tVilicHt legend relating to the abbey of, 77. 

Wrighty Captain, reasons for disbelieving that he was murdered by 
order of Bonaparte, 483. 

Zappel, George, ingenioiu device of to tranimit intelligence acrose 
the Inn, daring the Tyrolese insurrection^ 77* 
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